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THE  EMPIRE  OF  JAPAN. 

Thb  success  of  Lord  Elgin's  mission  to  Japaii^  was  so  signal  and  so 
unexpected,  that  it  took  many  persons  quite  aback.  Enthusiastic 
journalists  wrote  on  every  side  as  though  the  British  envoy  and  his 
staff  were  Columbians  discovering  a  new  continent,  Spaniards  ''  staring 
at  the  Pacific/'  or  Jesuit  pilgrims  entering  the  gates  of  another 
Quinsai.  We  were  told  of  the  gigantic  palaces,  the  crowded  streets, 
the  aristocratic  suburbs,  and  the  golden  opulence  of  the  capital  oiP 
Japan,  as  if  it  were  previously  utterly  unknown;  and  most  absurd  of 
all,  pictures  werci  drawn  with  amusing  simplicity  of  primitive  manners  and 
modest  virtues,  almost  too  pure  for  contact  with  the  vicious  and  besotted 
nations  of  Christendom.  Some  credulous  persons  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  pity  the  Japanese  for  having  been  deluded  into  association  with  a 
sc£^egrace  community  like  the  English.  These  are  the  same  who  op- 
posed the  civilising  labours  of  Brooke  in  Borneo,  and  who  would  have 
left  India  to  the  Sepoys. 

The  Japanese  empire  has  not,  however,  been  always  hidden  from 
Europe  like  the  Cloiid  Mountains  of  Arabian  Mythology.  Marco  Polo 
descnbed  the  island  of  Zipangu,  the  fame  of  whose  riches  had  in  his 
time  attracted  the  Tartar  hordes  under  the  renowned  Kublai  Khan. 
Mariners,  since  the  time  of  Fernando  Mendez  Pinto  (an  ominous  name) 
to  that  of  Golovin,  have  been  wrecked  on  its  inhospitable  coasts,  and  have 
survived  their  cage  discipline  to  narrate  their  experiences  and  sufferings. 
Some  of  the  imperial  ports  have  been  open  to  commerce  ever  since  the 
sixteenth  century.  Nations,  such  as  the  Dutch  and  the  Portuguese, 
the  Russians,  Americans,  and  English,  have  rivalled  one  another  in 
obtaining  privileges  from  a  haughty  and  obstinate  monarch.  For  up- 
wards of  a  century  the  Dutch  had  to  send  an  annual  mission,  accompa- 
nied by  a  numerous  suite,  with  tribute  and  presents  to  Y^do,  till  in 
1792  this  expensive  ceremony  was  mitigated  to  once  in  four  years,  and  at 
last  the  tribute  was  paid  at  Nagasala  itself.  Occasional  envoys  have 
ventured  into  the  harbours  of  Japan  from  the  days  of  Hagenaar  to  those 
of  Laxmann,  Krusenstein,  Elliot,  Paniatin,  Perry,  and  Lord  Elgin. 

Missionary  deputations  have  been  sent  from  Rome,  and  curious 
Jesuits,  like  Cbarievoix,  have  caught  glimpses  of  rich  plains,  dotted  with 
dties  and  traversed  by  imaginary  armies  of  one  hundred  thousand  horse 
and  foot,  armed  with  steel  battle-axes.  Adventurous  spirits,  as  a  Lange- 
dorff  and  a  Broughton,  have  penetrated  into  the  forbidden  interior,  and 
even  naturalists,  and  artists,  and  men  of  science  have  followed  in  their 
footsteps.     Now  is  the  time,  we  are  told,  for  abridging  or  translating 
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Cardim,  Charlevoix,  and  Fisscher;  for  condensing  Raempfer ;  for  reprint- 
ing Thunberg,  Klaproth,  and  Titsingh;  for  collecting  the  valuable  tracts 
in  the  Chinese  Repository ;  and  for  reproducing,  in  a  form  adapted  for 
English  circulation,  the  admirable  narrative  of  Commodore  Perry. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  all  works  on  Japan  is,  however,  that  of 
Siebold,  or  Siebolt,  but  which  is  not  yet  completed.  It  is  the  account  of 
a  journey  made  to  Japan  in  the  years  1828  to  1830,  and  it  comprises, 
besides  a  narrative  of  his  voyage  and  personal  adventures,  every  topic 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  country  and  with  its  physical  and 
geographical  features. 

Is  is  indeed  impossible,  on  contemplating  this  magnificent  work,  not 
to  feel  -that  as  yet  Japan  has  been  essentially  Dutch.  The  learned  of 
different  countries  in  Europe  may  be  truly  said  to  have  distributed  among 
themselves,  by  nations,  the  several  regions  of  Asia,  as  the  respective 
fields  of  their  enterprise  in  literary  and  scientific  exploration.  China 
may  in  that  respect,  and  in  the  face  of  our  progress  in  arms  and  the 
labours'  of  our  travellers  and  scholars — Staunton,  Barrow,  Ellis,  Abel, 
Morrison,  Davis,  and  others— *be  viewed  as  hitherto  the  especial  province 
of  France;  for  nobody  will  dispute  the  fame  which  Gernillon,  Gaubil, 
Visdelon,  Premare,  Mailla,  Amiot,  and  other  missionaries  of  the  last  cen- 
tury acquired;  nor  that  of  Du  Halde,  Grosier,  De  Mailla,  De  Guignes, 
De  Glemona,  and  Hue  in  later  times,  and  which  the  Chinese  scholars  of 
France,  with  Abel  R^musat  at  their  head,  still  maintain.  Anquetil,  Du 
Perron,  and  other  Orientalists  have  honourably  disputed  the  literature  of 
Iran  and  her  magian  hierarchy  with  the  English.  Till  within  a  very 
recent  epoch  the  literature  and  the  monumental  records  of  a  country 
contiguous  to  their  great  Asiatic  empire  had  also  been  abandoned  by 
Englishmen  to  foreigners. 

But  in  India  Britain  has  vindicated  her  fame.  The  soil  on  which  the 
black  antelope  feeds  is  the  Holy  Land  of  the  Brahmans,  and  it  is  the  field 
where  England  has  formed  her  heroes  to  the  highest  glory  of  arms,  and 
where  all  Europe  envies  the  fame  of  her  Oriental  scholars,  who  in  the 
space  of  forty  years  have  explored  the  admired  mysteries  of  the  Vedas, 
and  Sastras,  and  Puranas,  and  of  that  ancient  and  elaborated  language 
which  the  disciples  of  Aristotle  heard  without  perceiving  that  it  was 
cognate  with  their  own.  In  India,  our  countrymen  have  unfolded  the 
doctrines  of  ancient  schools  of  philosophy  which  challenge  a  comparison 
with  those  of  Democritus  and  of  Zeno.  They  have  discovered  a  dramattc 
literature  as  refined  and  embellkhed,  and  nearly  as  ancient,  as  that  of  the 
Athenian^stage,  and  they  have  detected  the  secret  system  <^  those  astro- 
nomical calculations  which  eluded  the  scrutiny  of  Baillie.  Eren  the  great 
and  glorious  victories  of  our  generals  over  a  nation  in  insurrection  can 
scarcely  earn  for  them  greater  renown  than  attaches  itself  to  the  names 
of  Sir  William  Jones,  of  Colebrooke,  and  of  Wilson. 

Germany  claims  not  one  foot  of  land  in  Asia,  yet  her  scholars  eome  in 
everywhere  for  a  large  share  in  the  honour  of  literary  discovery.  Schlegel 
and  Bopp'have  taken  the  lead  in  the  criticism  of  uidian  philosophy  and 
the  structure  of  language,  and  EJaproth,  and  Schmidt,  and  Schote,  and 
Neumann  in  Chinese,  and  the  fotmer  in  Japanese  and  Mongolian  history.* 

*  Klaproth  has  edited  a  Mythological  History  of  Japan,  as  also  TitiliigbAi 
Annals  of  the  Emperors  of  Japan,  with  additions. 
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liaBsen  dmdes  with  Btirnouf  the  ^Eiiiie  of  faaviog  first  read  the  decrees  of 
Darius  Hystaspes  on  the  portals  of  his  palace,  of  deciphering  the  letters 
written  hy  Ahasuerus,  and  the  syllahles  which  Daniel  and  Ezekiel  were 
taught  to  spell.  Even  in  Egypt,  where  the  interpreter  of  the  Rosetta 
inscription  and  his  zealous  follower  acquired  their  high  renown,  it  has 
been  reserved  for  Bunsen  and  Lepsius  to  erect  anew  the  throne  ot  the 
Pharaohs  on  a  sure  foundation,  and  with  a  top  reaching  into  the  clouds 
of  antiquity.  England,  which  has  its  Bawlinsmi,  its  Sharpe,  its  Layard, 
its  Loftus,  and  a  host  of  others  renowned  in  the  same  field  of  investiga- 
tion and  discovery,  can  well  afford  to  do  justice  to  the  labours  of  its 
neighboun. 

Holland  has  one  empire  in  the  East  which  she  claims  as  her  own  field 
of  investigation,  to  which  hitherto  she  almost  alone  has  had  access,  for 
uutil  lately  Dutchmen  only  could  walk  at  large  in  Nagasaki.  Since 
the  time  of  Engelbertus  Kampfer,  Ksempfer,  or  Kempfer,  Thunberg, 
physician  to  the  Dutch  embassy  at  Yeddo,  had  travelled  into  the  interior 
of  Nip-pon,  and  had  given  curious  information  respecting  its  productions. 
Isaac  Titsingh,  president  of  the  board  of  trade  with  Japan,  had  collected 
interesting  notices  of  that  empire  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  and 
had  brought  into  Europe  a  vast  collection  of  objects  illustrative  of  ethno- 
graphy and  different  branches  of  natural  history. 

The  calamities  entailed  on  Holland  by  the  French  revolution  inter- 
rupted ior  many  years  her  commercial  enterprises.  When  the  new 
government  recovered  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East,  among  the  first 
orders  given  to  the  governor-general,  Baron  van  der  Capellen,  was  that 
of  promoting  the  advancement  of  science  by  every  opportunity-  which  the 
colonies  affbided.  Professor  Beinwardt,  Dr.  Kuhl,  and  Van  Hassel^  and 
afterwards  Dr.  Blume,  explored  the  Sunda  and  Spice  Islands.  The 
former  returned  to  Europe  with  a  rich  collection ;  Kuhl  died  a  viotka  to 
his  exertions ;  the  two  last  were  occupied  in  exploring  the  field  which 
Java  opens  to  the  researches  of  natunjists,  when  the  attention  of  the 
government  of  the  Dutch  colonies  was  fixed  on  Japan.  The  state  of  the 
&otory  at  Dezima  was  such  as  to  call  for  immediate  care ;  and  a  dis- 
tinguished officer,  Colonel  Sturler,  was  appointed  chief  of  the  whole 
Dutch  establishmeat  at  Japan. 

In  order  at  the  same  time  to  promote  the  interests  of  science,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  department  of  natural  history  and  ethnography,  it  was 
proposed  by  the  government  of  the  Dutch  Indies  to  Dr^  Sic^old  to  ac- 
compauy  the  expedition  of  M.  Sturder  in  the  quality  of  physician  and 
natiualist.  We  have  in  his  splendid  work,  ^'  Nip-pon  Archiv,".«  which  has 
been  translated  into  French,  the  results  of  his  researches,  which,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Humboldt,  he  has  divided  into  heads.  1.  Mathe- 
matical and  Physical  Geography ;  2.  Ethnography ;  which  again  is  sub- 
divided into  History,  Archaeology,  Arts  and  Sdences,  Religion,  Hus- 
bandry, Manufactures,  Commerce,  &c. 

The  empire  of  Japan  consists  of  several  large  islands.  The  principal 
is  N^i-pon»  which  extends  from  north  to  south  to  upwards  of  700  miles 
in  length,  and  is  so  narrow  that  it  does  not  exceed  80  miles  of  average 
breadth.  The  other  two  islands^  Sikokf,  90  miles  long  by  50  broad,  and 
Kitt-Siu,  200  miles  long  by  140  broad,  are  generally  considered  as  little 
UKHre  than  appendages  to  Nip^pon.     So  it  is  also  with  the  extensive 
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island  of  Jezo,  or  Jesso#  The  number  of  islimda  has  been  estimated 
altogether  at  ^850^  but  whether  this  includes  islets  or  not  is  not  said. 
Hassel  and  Siebold  bfrtb  give  estimates  as  to  the  miperficial  area  of  A& 
vfhcAey  and  both  differ  much  in  their  estimates.  Their  labours,  as  .well 
as  those  of  Gore,  King,  La  Pirouse,  Colnet,  Hall,  Maxwell,  Kotsebue^ 
and  Krnsenstein,  hare,  with  native  materials,  supplied  the  bans  of 
modem  maps.  It  is  sttfHcient  to  know  that  in  size,  as  in  so  many  other 
points,  they  bear  some  resemblance  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Thufl 
Nip'pon,  or  Nip«pon,  or^  as  some  say,  Jih-puo,  ''  Sun- source  Country^" 
the  Empire  of  the  Sun,  has  been  justly  compared  by  Ka^mpier  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  being  much  after  the  same  mannei^  ^bou^rid 
a  move  eminent  degree,  divided  and  broken  through  hy  arms  of  the  seft 
into  islands  and  peninsulas.  Besides,  as  the  old  chronicler  quaintly  says^ 
**  as  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  is  sovereign  of  three  kingdomS'^-^^BngJabid, 
Soo<ilaBd,  and  Ireiand^-^o  likewise  the  Japanese, emperor  hath  the  sua 
pfeoBs  jurisdiction  of  tht:ee  separate  larg^  islands,"  }  ■  .      - 

The  Japanese,  according  to  Ksempfer,  fcmcy  themselves  higUy  a&onted 
by  the  exideavours  of  some  who  busy  themselves  to  draw  the  original 
descent  of  their  nation  from  the  Chinese  or  other  of  their  neighbours, 
Tbey  pretend  that  they  arose  within  the  compass  of  their  own  empire^ 
though  not  out  of  the  earth,  like  mice  and  worms,  as  tfae-prood  Mhen 
mans,  &>r  that  same  reason,  were  upbraided  with  by  that  eydie  Diogenesi 
They  daima  birth  much  higher  and  nobler,  and  esteem  themaelves  no  lesa 
dhan  ofiprings  of  their  very  deities,  whom  otherwise  they  do  not  bnk 
upon  as  etemdiy  bnt  suppose  that  in  the  first  motion  of  the  ohaosyoot >o£ 
which  all  things  were  formed,  their  gods  also  were  brought  fiMrth  by  ate 
invisible  power.  Tbey  have  two  genealogies  of  their  ideities.  ^  'The  firsD 
is  a  succession  of  celestial  spiritso^-of  beings  absolutely  fi^e  £rom  all 
manner  of  mixture  with  corporeal  substancesi  who  rul^  the  Japaneaa 
world  during  an  undetermined  and  incomprehensible  series  of  denturies) 
The  second  is  a  race  of  terrestrial  spirits,  or  god-nien,  wtuy  were  nt>t.{tos« 
sessed  of  that  pure  being  peculiar  only  to  their,  predecessora*  ThCkjl 
goverded  the  Japanese  empire  by  a  lineal  siuccessiotiy  each  a  long^buO 
limited  'uuttiber  of  years,  till  at  last  tJ^ey  begot  that  tlurd  raoeof  tnaii 
which  Japan  is  now  inhabited  hy^  and  who  haf:e  imMng  letk  dd  tha 
purity  «nd  perfection  of  their  divibe  progeiutons*  .    >  j 

The  leatmed  Dittohman  further  argues,  that  wh«t  hath-  been  infetreq 
from  the  difference  of  rdtgion  against  the  original  dasoeni  of  theJalpap 
xiese  from  China,  could  be  furtlier  si:^ported  jby  the  wide  difference:  thete 
is  between  the  characters  anciently  used  by  both  natiOns)  as  '  abo.  bjf 
their  civil  customs '  and  way  of  life,  as '  to  ^eating,'  drinking^ :  deeping, 
dressing,  shaving  of  the  head,  salutitig,  sitting,  :and  many  morev  Tkif 
very  inclinations  of  the  mind,,  his  also  argues,  are  reinarkably  ioUfibientiA 
tbe  tfta  natk»as«  The  Chitiese  are  paaceaUe,  mod^tj  gireat  loverr  of  ^ 
sedate,  speculative,. and  philosophical  way  4>S  Jife,  but'withal  very  potaA 
given  to  fraud  and  usui^;  The  Japdneseb  on  ttie  tontnuy,  are.  wiiriUsi^ 
ijpuelinled  to  rc^Uions  and  a.  dissolute- life^-miatrustfuly  ainbitious>  bnd 
alwa^  bent  cm  higji  designs4'  j^^mpf^conoludes  the  dSsouanon.afiito 
true  Bovp^n  fissluon^  by  ass^ling  that  thay  are. jdesconded  oCth^Hirst 
inhabitants  pf  Bi^y]0n,.and  that  ^'IherJapatiese  language  is^one<of/thoae 
l^iiick^jBafii^jprrita  imfiiAion^  that  jbheTaU^mse.Asoi^eacfe  bath  >tbougUft 
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fit,  b]rtes^  of  pu&islimeiit  and  cdnfbsioD,  to'infuse^rito  th&m^dg  of>the> 
Yain  bnildWs  of  the  Babylonku  towei*/'    Thift  is  an  Alexandrian  way  of 
eulbti&g  l^e  Gordian  knot  of  all  ethnographieal  difficultieB.     The  hjrpo*-i 
thesis  of  the  Japanese  presents  us  with,  instead  of  a  geological  progra^^ 
sion,  a  theological  retrogtession ;  while  the  theory  of  Kfismpfdr,  faaving- 
the  «eri^tural  records  for  a  basis,  is  only  liable  to  error  in  its  deta^     For 
it  ik  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  families  of  men,  at  thdr  first  ^ispsision: 
from  thef -vwfley  of  the  Euphrates,  would  not  in  their  progress  eftstwaids 
have  settled  in  India  and  China  before  they  got  to  Corea  and  Japan^> 
Ethnologists  inre,  in  the  mean  time,  satisfied  with  seehig  in  Chinese  and 
Coreonstfae  js^oho  Mongolian  type  6f  the  human  s^eetes  as  belong  to  Ihd 
ddier  nations  of  High  Asia,  only  that  that  type  is  often  softened  and 
mittffatidd,  the  Japanese  belonging  to  the  ikme  type  as  th^  Chinese. 

The  Japanese  possess  historical  documents  of  linqaestidnable  authen*' 
ticity,  ext^ndlngf  oyer  a  period  which  commencess^veralceDtaritoasaite*' 
cedent  to  the  Christian  era.     it  is  sfidd  that  die  indigenous*  JapaneBe 
wem  early  sUiFju^ted  by  a  trib^  of  Mongols  or  Mantchu  Ta^tdrs^  who 
adopted  nie  lanr^age  of  the  conquered.     The  saered  era  of  the  Japabiese' 
gDSS  b^  to  the  establishment  of  tho  hereditary  successian  of  the 
cnkados,  or  «cd«iias(acal  emperors,  in  the  person  of  2iiii-iiiotay  Q^*^  ycmti' 
befiyre  tlie  Ohri^ian  era.     This  dynasty  retained  its  power  tillthe  yeair 
1685,  wh(en  the  secular  power  was  usurped  by  the  siogouns.  '  Aocordnig. 
to  Siebold,  frequent  communication  subsisted  bcftWeeii  Japan  and  tho 
s6uth^nfp«rt  of  Corea  owe  bond  ted  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
dontinued  during  the  following'  centuries.  *  In  the  yoar  of  our  era  285,* 
the  dbotrin^  of  Confucius,  as  well  as  that  of  Buddha,  was  intrbdUoedt  into 
<lloi^a,''iind  spread  l^rough  Japan;  and  ihe  Corean  peninsula  Was^  in^ 
diese  fairly  tithes>  the  school  and  source  of  mental  refinement,  whence  th» 
arts' and  sdbnees  were  introduced  into  Japan,  much  more  than  from^ 
Cfaiinal.  The  Mantchu  Tartars  invaded  Japan  in  799,  and  again  in  1281, 
und^r  Kublai  Khan.     The  learned  Amiot  has  given  us,  in  a  work  transit 
l^ed  frc^n  the  Chinese,  t^e  history  of  that  expedition  according  ti>  th» 
Chinese  authors.     In  this  history  the  Chinese  army,  johied  to  that  o£ 
the  Corean%  is  estimated  at  One  hundred  thousand  men.     The  Oofean^ 
fiitbilhed  nine  l»ik«dred>  shipi'of  war;  but  this  great' armada  iktsi  dibv 
persed  in  a  dreadful  storm— an  eveut  w4iich  the  Jitpanesls  attributed  to  thef 
^rotedang  care  of  thieir  godb.    in  the  present  times  lanmy  fishing^bdats 
a&d  boasting  vessels'  from  Corea  afe  annually  cast  away  upon  the'shoreB^ 
of  Japttn.    la  svkii'  cases;  the  straandtd  crew  were^  as  with*  «theFinatioiu9 
i|iiirohed  off  to  Nagasaki.  >     :i 

t :  Apcocding  tO'  Svebold,  the  Japanese  ^m|Mre  was  diinded  i&to^  sixty^ii^ 
pg^dvinces  und^tbe  reign  of  the  Mkado  Syoduwa,  a.d;  8Mw  Tiy  <AeB^ 
were  added  thb  tHvoprovinces  of  ZUi  and  T^ousima,  conqueted  fvomtiHr 
Covea^in  the  sisteentk  century.  '  (Since' the  Jd^tese 'invasion  of  1692  ia 
i5d8,  «mder  the  Sbgouil  Fideyoeir,  the'sovemgiis  of  Ji^n  and  GcKren 
hav^  held  i^ielations  which  ans  Amply  those  bf  alHes-.  -^     '    <  •     > 

The 'islands  of  Japan  are^  bsseiltfaMy'mouiiitflinous  and- rocky;*  liisia|< 
«k&^y  of'i^banle  ortgln^^  Mp^pouiiB  trairened  throughout  its  wiioM 
JeiM^  by  a  ehain/of^moantwtiis,  sbfnB> of  whose,  ^eaktftar^  oladi  witU  pM0 
{ietaalf  snows^  Tbe*  waters  flow  bn  the  one  sido*  to  the  sed  of  Ja^n^  otf 
lh|^(jother  ^ta  tha^  Sa«fib.'j^  Aoiordiiisg .  td^'tha  Japanaie^  mnndi^'^Mouhf 
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Fw,  or  Fuseyama,  tbe  loftiest  mountiun  of allJapaa  (3793 meiret),  rose 
out  of  the  earth  285  years  B.C.,  and  an  enormous  depression  gave  rise  at 
the  same  time  to  the  great  lake  Mitson,  or  Oits  (Biwako,  in  Siebold's 
map).  Fusi  was  for  a  long  time  an  active  volcano :  some  of  its  eruptions 
have  heen  frightfbly  and  were  accompanied  by  the  most  terrible  devasia- 
tioas  from  lava  and  earthquakes*  It  has,  however,  been  now  quiescent 
fpr  upwards  of  a  century,  although  Klaproth,  and  M.  d'Archiac  in  his 
**  Histoire  des  Progres  de  la  G^logie,"  write  of  it  as  the  most  considerable 
and  most  active  volcano  in  Nip<pon. 

There  are  five  active  volcanoes  in  the  island  of  Kiu-Siu,  of  which  the 
one  called  Wunzendake  (1253  metres  high)  is  the  most  formidable. 
There  are  also  many  mineral  and  thermal  waters  of  great  medicinal  im- 
portance. Two  of  these  springs  on  the  slopes  of  the  Wunzendake,  one 
called  the  great  hell  and  the  other  the  little  hell,  possess  a  sad  historical 
notoriety,  as  having  been  used  in  the  persecution  of  the  Christians.  The 
prodigious  industry  of  the  inhabitants  has  cleft  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
tor  the  most  part  into  cultivated  terraces ;  but  the  action  of  nature  is  con- 
stantly detaching  vast  rocks  and  overthrowing  the  slow  labours  of  ages. 
There  are  other  lakes  besides  the  Mitson,  said  to  be  about  sixty  miles 
long  by  twenty-one  wide,  but  they  have  not  been  visited  by  Europeans. 

The  various  authorities  on  Japan  differ  exceedingly  in  their  accounts 
of  the  climate.  This  can  be  easily  understood  in  rocky  islands  ciroum- 
Btanced  as  they  are,  and  where  the  climate  must  not  only  differ  so  much 
the  same  and  other  seasons  and  years,  but  also  in  different  places.  The 
Japanese  themselves  boast  that  they  live  in  a  happy  and  agreeable 
climate^  notwithstanding  the  varisd>le  temperature  and  inconstancy  of  the 
weather.  It  sometimes  rains  during  the  whole  year;  but  the  months  of 
June  and  July  are  the  especial  rainy  months,  and  are  hence  called  Satsuki, 
or  the  water  season.  The  Japanese  islands  unite  within  often  a  very 
limited  space  the  advantages  and  some  of  the  inconveniences  of  a  tropical 
and  of  a  temperate  climate.  Hence  it  is  that,  thanks  to  such  a  mixed 
olimate,  Japan  has  always  had  within  itself  such  resources  as  have  per- 
mitted it,  aided  by  its  rocky,  dangerous  coast,  to  keep  aloof  &om  other 
nati<ms. 

The  soil  of  Japan  is  naturally  fertile,  but  has  been  rendered  still  more 
80  by  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Japanese,  says  EL^empfer,  are 
as  good  husbandmen  as  perhaps  any  people  in  the  world.  As  in  China, 
little  ground  is  appropriated  to  the  rearing  of  cattle ;  the  same  scarcity 
of  manure  exists,  the  same  solicitude  is  exhibited  to  procure  it,  and  it  is 
applied  in  a  similar  manner.  Every  spot  of  ground  is  made  productive  ; 
and  the  terraced  mountains  exhibit  an  astonishing  proof  of  what  can  be 
effected  by  human  ingenuity  and  perseverance  when  prompted  by  neces- 
sity. The  general  crop  is  rice.  Wheat  is  little  used ;  but  buckwheat, 
xye,  sesame,  and  barley  are  reared.  Beans,  peas,  cabbages,  turnips,  and 
a  kind  of  potato  are  plentifuL  Among  the  other  produce  of  Japan  may 
be  mentioned  the  cotton-shrub,  mulberry,  camphor,  laurel,  the  celebrated 
Tarnish-tree,  the  tea  shrub,  pepper,  ginger,  vine,  fig,  apricots,  peaches, 
walnuts,  nuts,  &c.  Ksempfer,  who  has  described  the  vegetation  of  Japan 
in  his  *'  Amsenitates  Exoticse,''  since  improved  upon  by  Siebold,  says : 
**  Japan,  I  think,  may  vie  with  most,  if  not  all,  known  countries  for  a 
g^eeat  variety  of  beautiful  plants  and  flowers,  wherewith  kind  pature  ha^b 
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most  liberally  and  ouriously  adorned  its  fields,  hills,  woods,  and  forests.'* 
The  progress  of  cultivation  has,  however,  left  few  forests,  except  upon  the 
mountains.  The  larger  trees  consist  of  pines,  willows,  laurels,  palms, 
cocoas,  cycas,  mimosas,  cypresses,  and  bamboos.  The  tea  shrub  grows 
without  culture  in  the  hedges  ;  and  ginger,  black  pepper,  sugar,  and 
indigo  are  cultivated  with  great  success.  Besides  the  sweet  China 
orange,  there  is  a  wild  species  peculiar  to  Japan,  the  Citrus  Japonica. 
With  the  climate  of  the  temperate  zones  in  some  districts,  and  that  of 
intertropical  regions  in  others,  Japan  possesses,  indeed,  the  rare  and 
almost  peculiar  privilege  of  being  able  to  rear  all  the  productions  of 
temperate  and  of  tropical  climates  within  its  own  limits. 

A  nation  so  numerous  as  the  Japanese,  confined  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  their  own  territory,  has  learnt  to  convert  to  useful  purposes 
many  natural  productions  that  are  furnished  both  by  the  land  and  waters, 
whether  fresh  or  salt,  whether  for  mere  sustenance  or  as  luxuries,  which 
are  overlooked  elsewhere.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  they  do  not 
serve  on  their  tables  after  being  subjected  to  Japanese  culinary  art. 
Many  things  utterly  rejected  by  the  nations  of  the  West,  in  Japan  compose 
a  part  of  the  dessert,  or  even  of  their  most  recherche  dishes.  Forests, 
marshes,  uncultivated  lands,  all  supply  them  with  plants  or  roots  which 
are  used  at  table.  The  sea  furnishes  a  great  quantity  of  fish  and  shell- 
fish, holuthurise  and  other  molluscs,  as  also  a  variety  of  edible  sea-weeds. 
Even  o^ain  venomous  fish  and  reptiles  are  converted  into  wholesome 
dishes  by  this  most  ingenious  people. 

The  greatest  riches  of  the  Japanese  soil,  says  old  Kssmpfer,  and  those 
wherein  this  empire  exceeds  most  known  countries,  consist  in  all  sorts  of 
minerals  and  metals,  pai*tieu]arly  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  Gold  is 
found  in  great  quantities  both  in  situ  and  mixed  in  the  sand  of  the 
rivers,  more  particularly  in  the  northern  province  of  Sado.  Gold  mines 
and  auriferous  sands  are  also  worked,  according  to  Jerome  des  Anges,  in 
Yezo.  Geological  analogies  would  indicate  great  mineral  riches  in  these 
rocky  islands,  and  the  in^ation,  as  far  as  gold  is  concerned,  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  the  emperor  limits  the  working  of  the  gold  mines  to  a 
certain  quantity,  in  the  fear  that  the  metal  should  diminish  in  value.  As 
it  is,  it  is  said  that  the  proportionate  value  of  gold  and  silver  differs  from 
what  it  obtains  in  Europe — in  other  words,  the  weight  of  a  sovereign  in 
gold,  which  is  worth  twenty  shillings  in  England,  is  not  worth  so  much 
in  Japan,  and  the  exportation  of  silver  ought,  therefore,  to  be  a  very 
profitable  transaction.  Silver  is  also  met  with,  but  not  so  abundantly  as 
gold.     It  is  chiefiy  found  in  the  province  of  Bingo. 

Japanese  'traditions  speak  of  IJie  islands  of  Kinsima  and  Yinsima,  or 
the  Island  of  Gold  and  the  Island  of  Silver.  The  Spaniards  and  the 
Dutch  have  made  as  Vain  a  search  for  them  as  Admiral  Hereules  Robinson 
did  for  the  buried  Spanish  doubloons  in  the  iilets  south  of  Madeira.  The 
Spaniards  even  laid  claim  to  these  phantom  islands — the  Atlimtis  of  the 
far  Ea8t-*«in  virtue  of  bulls  from  Popes  Martin  V.  and  Alexander  VI. 

At  present,  however,  Japan  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  the  quantity 
iskd  exoellence  of  the  copper  which  it  produces.  The  copper  found  in  the 
pxovinoe  of  Kigno-Kuni  is  of  the  finest  quality,  the  most  malleable,  and 
the  fittest  for  working  of  any  in  the  world.  Much  of  the  native  copper 
aho  contains  a  large  proportion  of  gold.     Iron  is  scarcer  thssa  any  other 
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metai,  but  is  found  in  sufficient  quantities  ^  the'  use  of  ihe  inhalbJtattft^^' 
mnee  tbey  do  not  impart  (it.  The  Japanese  form  it'  into  vbHous  too'lse 
and  sword-blades,  said  to  be  of  exquisite  temper. '  Tin  is  alto  met  tHth  itt 
small  quantities.  Sulphur  abounds,  and  coal  is  met  with  in  several* 
places.  Diamonds,  topazes,  and  other  gems,  besides '  agate,  asbestos,' 
steatite,  pumioe,  marble,. abd  other  minerals,  are  alto  inet  with.  Ambet' 
is  found  occasionally.  Thunberg  notices  two  kitidd  of  porcekln  claV  ^ 
wrought  in  Japan^^nam^y,  kaolin  and  petunse.  Bitumen  '4nd  ns^nthli' 
flow  out  with  the  mineral  waters.  '  The  pearl  fisheries  off  the  'Island  o£^ 
Sikokf  are  Teiy  productive.  Corals,  corallines,  madrepores,  and  ish^' 
of  ^eat  beauty  are  also  met  with.  ..■;.'•>' 

There  are  very  few  eattle  or  quadrupeds  of  any  deseription  in'  Japan; 
ilie  religious' prejudices  of  t^e  people,  which  iSsrbid  the  use  of  ttie  tftdi^ 
nary  descriptkms  of  animal  food,  and  the  careful  cultivation  of  almost* 
every  available  inch  of'-groiund,  are  alike  opposed  to  ik^  pij^ttagatipii  of 
domestic  cattle,  and  there  are  few  countries,  in' obnseqtt^ittie,  in  ^ishf 
there  are  so  few,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  as  in  Japam  Bwiiloe^  dt^ 
reared,  but  solely  to  be  used  as  beasts  of  burden  or  draught.  Hot^ei^^6[ 
employed  only  in  the  retinue  of  the  great.  Th^y  atd  a  small  bikt  agile' 
breed.  The  Japanese  never'  use  milk  or  butter.  Of  sheep  and  'g<:^ati^' 
there  are  none  except  at  Nagasaki,  the  fleeces  of  the  former  being'  supeti*- 
seded  by  the  abundance  of  cotton.  For  the  same  reasons,  tfaef^  are  only 
a  few  swine.  The  superstition  of  the  Japanese  has,  however,,  ted  -thein' 
to  bestow  i^markable  care  in  the  breeding  of  4ogs  and  cats;  '  lliesei 
animals  are  carefully  fed,  and  have  huts  |)rotided  for  tiletn  inf<  ease  KiH 
sickness.-  -o'    -u  k  -:      >.■•'/ 

There  are,  however,  some  wild  animals  in  th^  ftslan^S,  as  mcmkev^ 
deer,  bears,  wolves,  hyaenas,  foxes,  and  hares.  Ratsf  and  mice^  abound. 
This  list  is  very  imperfect :  the  zoological  reseanchi^  of  Siebold  hiiiM^nod 
yet  been  published.  Foxes  are  mu(£  disliked  by  ^e  infaabiynts,  ^to^ 
suppose  them  to  be  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit.  Tfce  Japanese  also' be>^ 
lieve  in  the  existence  of  certain  animals  c^  monstrous  fornix  and  sup^ 
natural  habits.  Water-fowl  abound:  the  domestic  vamties-^a^e  vetyi 
beautiful.  There  are  also  pheasants  and  partridges^  m  weU'<  as  ddmestiiP 
fowls.  The  Japanese  eat  fowl,  -fish,  and  molluscs.  ReptUes  aireviiCitP 
commbn;  but  insects  aw  very  numerous.  '  ...    . . ,  r 

The  government!  is  a  complete  despotisas;  The  diflbrent  'diitriets  iw^ 
under  the  siii^ay  of  lM;redi«ary  chiefs,  Who  foim'a  i^meseif  feiidal^ariti^ 
tocracy,  a;nd  who,  while  they  are  in  perfect  sulgection  to:  the  «ot«i^i^ti^ 
rule  with  uncontrolled  sw»y  over  the  eabjeotp^plb^'who«a^ar  to^twfc 
not  the  least  sen^lanoe  of  any  rights  whaftsoever^r^i  Thejdogottn,"0^i 
sovereign,  who  resides  at  Yeddo,  is  looked  tiponasi  ^  maitary  ati^' 
secular  chief,  and  Ae  spiritual  pow(er  only  is  iuiw  v^edin^thc!  miloufo^t 
Mle  pape,"  as  a  French  writer  calk  hlm^  aaad  who  resides  at  Miakb.>i  Air 
the  siogeun  has  one  quwt^  of  Yeddo  to  himself; '«nd  Us  Mnslporadi^ 
another,  so  the  mikado  has  a  qukrter  ifii  Miakpto'hitosdf  aad  bis  pfiestiy 
i^tainers.  •  -.    •    ^  ■  -.-t    •  i...  '»)      -.•'. '  ^'••^••-'    ''■''  •'•  ••'•''•  .-''-^••i 

The  mikado  Is^  in  ^virtue  of  his  holydascen^  loclked  upeit'tw  the'  reaft 
emperor,  though  not  the  aetual-ri^  atei  faeis'thiiS'Jat  ontie  iwpenirp 
p^,  and  demi-god-^he  only  dispensator,  by  diriw -Tighter  of itfagc 
honours,  titles,  and  prerogatives,  to  which  the  Japanese  attach  more 


importUBce  thaa  dv^i  to  powei*  or.riehefl.  The  name  Dalri,  by  which  the 
palace  aud  court  of  the  mikado  is  meant,  has  been  frequently  confounded 
v?itl|.tbat  of  the  name  or  title  of  the. sovereign  himself  The  Japanese 
themselveQ  oft^  call  the  mikado  Dairi  Same,  '<  Locd  of  the  Dairi,"  la 
order  to  enswrethe  linear  succession  of  the  nnkado%  who  never  die,  but, 
l}ke  the  I^maa  of  Thibet,  are  tr»n«lated  to  heaven,  they  are  allowed 
twelve  legitimate*  wiveSi  i^^o  afe  of  the  first  and  second  rank,>and  never, 
iippeiar  iq  the  pre^emce  .of  the  mikado  but  with  their  hair  untied  and 
Ipose. .  An  extaraordinasy' amplitude  of  dreas,  both  in  men  and  women,  is 
on«e  ,of  the  oharapteristics  of  the  DaiH»  which  i»  also  the  great  seat  of 
learning,  literature,  philosophy,  and  science*  Miakio>  or  JViiyako,  although 
i^ot  ep>  lal^ge  a^  Yeddo^  is  betl;er  built,  better  and  .more  salubriously 
situated^  and  is  considered  as. the  parage  of  Japan,  and  the  beauiy  o£ 
its  wom^  10  ,«aidto  be  ndt  the  least,  of  ite  titles  to  pre-eminenoe. 

^  AnniAitemptil  Hs  be^i\^  m^e  by  SiebiJd  to  6ho>w:that,  as  no  indi^; 
>ridMl4  h\  Japai^,  w-hatever  hU  rank,  is  aboire  the  law,  absolulism  existi^ 
m»t  sa.floaohlin  individuals  as  in.  the  system  of  things  or  the  fizidity  of 
tre4itions,  l^ot  the  di8tin<^n:  is  mere  ingenious  than  sound,  for  there. 
i^  no  .dolibtf  but.  that  theisiogQun.rules  with  a  despotic  sway,  which  isi 
civkit^aifyrevc^  lix  tha  face  o£  traditions.  Kp^  one  dares,  to  attempt  any 
q^pQeitign  t0  hi9  will;  and  wh^  he  has  positively  stated  liis  apisioni  no 
oneeva;  daireli'to. utter  anything  by  way  of  persuading  him  to  change  it.. 
77iie(lettf|  pumsbment  that  would^  await  a  temerity  of  this  kind,  would  be. 
b^i^ltoe^t*  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  thaib  all  real  authority  is  at 
preset. in  the. handfi  0f  the  siogoop,  or  tyicoon,.a9  the  most  recent  tran 
vellers  designate  the  secular  emperor,  and  the  mikado  is  at  the  present 
day  UtUemorethiyEi 4 puppet. 

.  Que. of  the  great  features  of  Japan  lies  in  its  teeming  population. 
Ka»npfelr  .assurei)  us  that  the  number  of  people  one  encounters  on  the 
i^dsand  higjbwayais  inci^fale.  The  most  recent  aecounta  that  have- 
reached,  usyeosl  which,  have  so  reawakened  curiosity  in  regard  to  Japan, 
have  substiantiated  tbese^  statements.  But  as  to  the  amount  of  this  popu* 
lation,  itisaliiginess  work.  Some  ha»e  estimated  the  population  of  Japan 
at  50,000,000^  others  at  only  ^0,000,000,  and  some  again^  athong  wmm' 
QieBrun  and  SMbri,  at  dnljr  10,000,000. 

Siebold  distinguishes  the  inhabitants  into  those  of  the  co«6tS|  Jof  the  in**, 
^nio^  and  cf  tfaei  towns^.and  thfise  differ  from  one  another  in  appearance, 
^gUKge^  HaaxmerSi  and*  habits.  The  men.  c^  the  coast  are  ehieny  sailors 
Qr;B9hernien;;they  are  shorty  bujt>  Rigorous,  and  dark-coloured.  Their 
i^r^urteristiMrare  skiU^  pcrrsev^anoe^  ?  asid  cmimge;.  a  frankness  ^  that 
never  estenasnt6  impudence  t  great  natural  benevclQuee  imd  kindneis«; 
The  people  of  tib!e  iateriovar^  for  the  mos<[  pArt  husbandmenk  They  ase 
t^Uet^  oopper-^edlonredj  laborious^  sober,,  pious,  and  hospitable^  Their 
natural. roUghnesa  bring^teinpiered.iby  the  severe  etiquel^e  .observed' 
^ix>ttghQ«l  the  bQnntti3fViiihey  Are  sev^r.  rude  and  vulgar,  as  if  the  casei 
with.: the. peaaa»tiB>f:Q££ajrQpe^  i'Theyjonly.saemiiSOmeiiime^itQ  a  Euron. 
pean,  a  little  too  ceremonious.  Owing  to  tne  existence  of  castes^ though 
tbe .twd x^hsaes'of  hmibatdmenendiaUonif iutermacryi  and  theilr offspring 
<;onstitui^  tibe  workk»§f  clasass  iofcitieis,  still  at  is  distinctly  said  that  wet; 
ne^r/seejitbn>ughoiit  the  whok  extent  of  the  empire,  >ny  traces  of  that. 
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peculiar  poor  and  degraded  population  of  great  dties  wbich  disgraces  our 
much  boasted  civiluation. 

In  the  so-called  imperial  cities,  as  in  all  the  commemal  cities  of  Japan, 
the  higher  classes  are  fashioned  in  the  same  mould.  It  is  very  rare  to 
meet  with  a  gentleman  of  distinction  who  has  not,  afiker  reoeiying  bis 
education  at  Miako,  been  brought  up  in  the  capital  of  the  siogouns,  as 
is  ordained  by  the  laws.  The  generality  of  the  officers  and  employes 
of  princes  have  hence  been  formed  in  the  offices  and  ante-ehambers 
of  {olaces,  and  have  wasted  their  youth  in  that  paradise  of  Yeddo— the 
celebrated  Jasibara.  Almost  all  these  men  return  to  the  proTtnces  broken 
down  by  premature  old  age.  £very  merchant  of  standing  receives  in  the 
same  way  his  commercial  education  at  Ohasaka,  the  ridiest  dty  in  the 
empire. 

At  Miako,  however,  it  is  said  thajb  great  simplicity  of  manners  upholds 
the  power  of  the  faculties  and  purity  of  sentiments,  and  at  the  same  time 
&yours  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Nagasaki,  one  of  the  centres  of  commerce,  which  has  become  for  cen* 
turies  past  die  theatre  of  Chinese  usury  and  of  the  brutality  of  European 
sailors,  which  is  visited  by  merchants  versed  in  all  kinds  of  fraudulent ' 
practices,  and  is  governed  by  insidious  courtiers,  is  much  inferior  both  in 
civilisation  and  in  morality  to  the  ancient  capital.  Even  the  Buddhist 
monks  are  coarser  and  more  haughty  at  Nagasaki  than  elsewhere ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  axe  nowhere  so  fallen  and  contemptible  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Japanese  public.  The  victory  which  they  obtained  over 
Christianity  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which  was  more  terrible 
in  Fizen  than  in  the  other  provinces,  raised  for  the  time  their  religious 
pride  and  fanaticism  to  its  highest  pitch,  but  they  have  long  since  &llea 
once  more  into  abasement  and  contempt. 

Captain  Bernard  Whittingham,  R.E.,  who  accompanied  Commodore 
Elliot's  expedition,  gives  an  amusing  account  of  Dezima,  the  Dutch 
islanded  station  at  Nagasaki : 

The  view  of  Dezima  conjured  up  varied  feelings :  a  very  small,  fa(n>«luiped 
island,  ''Detsima,  Tile  artificielle,"  aPreuch  writer  calls  it»  surroundsd  by  stone 
scarps,  crowded  with  Indo-European  houses,  and  separated  from  the  suburb  by 
a  narrow  ditch,  hardly  too  large  for  an  active  schoolboy  to  leap,  to  cross  which 
there  stood  a  high  arched  bridge.  The  whole  thing  bore  the  impress  of  the  base 
subserviency  of  self-respect  to  gain ;  and  it  was  to  achieve  such  an  exclusive 
position  that  the  Dutch  arms  had  been  employed  against  their  feUow-Ohristians 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Poetical  justice  could  scarcely  have  awarded  a 
more  fitting  retribution  than  the  degrading  imprisonment  and  &st  dwindMi^ 
eommeroe  of  the  Batavians  at  Nagasaki,  and  the  material  symbol  of  their  punisli^ 
ment  stands  almost  in  sight  of  the  rocky  islet  in  the  middle  of  the  harbour,  down 
whose  precipitous  sides  the  Roman  Catholic  converts  were  hurled  into  the  sea. 
Now,  as  we  steamed  in,  their  balconies  were  full  of  eager  gazers,  longing,  I  be- 
lieve, for  the  hour  when  freer  commerce  with  all  the  Western  nations  will  re- 
lease them  from  their  sad  immurement.* 

*  When  the  Ftvriousy  RetribuHony  and  Lee  visited  Nagasaki,  the  barriers  of  the 
older  police  regulations  were  so  far  broken  down  that  the  English  were  permitted 
to  explore  the  streets  and  shops  of  the  town  at  pleas lure;  not,  they  added,  as  in 
China,  an  offensive  and  disgusting  operation,  but  a  charming  and  agreeable  amuse- 
ment The  streets  are  broad,  clean,  and  free  from  foul  odours,  the  people  civil 
and  courteous,  and  the  bazaars  so  stocked  with  chinaware  and  lacquer-work,  that 
few  could  leave  them  without  a  drain  on  their  resources. 
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This  islanded  factory  of  Deziina,  236  paces  long  by  82  wide,  was  first 
constructed  by  the  Emperor  lye  Mitsoa,  in  1636,  for  die  Fortnguese. 
When  these  were  expelled,  the  Dutch  removed  from  the  island  of  Firate,  to 
which  they  had  been  before  confined,  to  Derima.  Sima  means  an  island  in 
Japanese.  Dezima,  according  to  Thunberg,  means  '^  the  island  in  advance 
of  the  town."  No  European  women  are  permitted  to  reside  at  the  factory. 
In  1817  the  newly»appointed  governor,  filumhofiv  having  arrived  with  lua 
wife  and  child,  he  was  obliged  to  send  the  former  away.  Japanese 
prostitutes  are,  however,  allowed  in  Dezima,  and  become  the  servants  and 
concubines  of  the  Dutch.  Some  children  have  been  bom  of  these  con- 
nexions, who  have  to  be  provided  for  in  Nagasaki  by  their  parents.  They 
are  not,  however,  allowed  to  be  born  in  Dezima,  nor  to  die  there— at 
least  officially. 

The  dress  of  the  Japanese  consists  of  wide  and  hanging  robes  of  cotton, 
one  over  the  other;  the  outer- one  among  the  nobility  is  of  silk,  and  has 
the  family  arms  embroidered  in  gold  on  the  breast  and  back.  Captain 
Whittingham  justly  remarks,  in  reference  to  the  possible  opening  of  this 
country,  with  its  fiffcy  millions  of  inhabitants,  to  commerce,  that,  in- 
habiting as  they  do  so  variable  a  climate,  they  would  gladly  be  clothed  in 
our  lighter  cotton  fabrics  in  summer,  and  in  our  warm  woollens  in  wintery 
instead  ci  wearing  coarse  cotton  garments,  fold  upon  fold,  in  cold  weather, 
and  roaming  nearly  nude  in  the  sultry  months.  There  are,  however, 
many  other  details  of  dress  impossible  to  enter  into  here,  such  as  scarfe 
of  office,  mantles  of  ceremony,  and  trousers  of  rank,  as  also  denoted  by 
one  or  two  swords  worn  on  the  same  side.  Different  ranks,  professions, 
and  pursuits  shave  differently,  and  women  also  dress  their  hair  differently 
when  married  or  unmarried.  They* paint  largely,  especially  the  lips,  ana 
blacken  the  teeth.  Both  men  and  women  go  generally  bareheaded,  only 
using  hats  of  straw,  sometimes  varnished,  in  rainy  weather  or  when 
travelling.  But  the  fan  is  an  indispensable  tiling  in  Japan ;  it  is  the 
inseparable  companion  of  all  classes  and  of  both  sexes.  Even  soldiers  have 
fans.  It  is  used  as  a  book,  as  a  tray,  as  a  ^  stick,  or  as  a  parasol.  The 
schoolmaster  corrects  his  pupils  with  a  fan,  beggars  receive  their  obole 
on  a  fan,  dandies  trifle  with  tiieir  fens,  the  sentence  of  death  is  often  an- 
nounced by  a  fan. 

Europeans  were  permitted  to  make  excursions  into  Nagasaki  and  its 
environs  upon  soliciting  permission  to  that  effect,  on  which  occasions  they 
were  always  accompanied  by  the  police.  The  aim  of  these  excursions 
was  always  the  same^^to  the  town,  to  a  temple,  and  finally  to  a  tea- 
hduse.  The  proprietors  of  these  latter  establishments  bring  up  young 
girls  to  dance,  dress,  converse,  and  in  fact,  like  the  hetaira  of  Greece,  to 
imite  all  the  charms  of  mind  and  graces  of  person  to  beauty  of  form  and 
elegance  of  manners.  It  is  said  that  the  Japanese  do  not  hesitate  to  invite 
their  wives  to  accompany  them  to  these  places  consecrated  to  pleasure,  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  dancing,  music,  and  conversation  of  these  women  de- 
graded by  their  profession,  but  distinguished  by  ihe  superiority  of  their 
education.  This  state  of  things  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the 
Japanese  are- reputed  to  be  as  jealous  as  any  nation  on  the  earth's  surfece 
of  the  honour  and  reputation  of  their  women.  It  is,  indeed,  the  only 
ooqntry  in  the  East  where  women  occupy  the  -porition  due  to  them  in  the 
social  scale ;  and,  what  is  more,  many  of  these  courtesans  marry  well, 
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bthet^  tetarh  to  theit  families,  ainddthew,  agcitcf,  ^io  swiHtHe'Vatfka;  dt 
dD  order  yAath  has  been  d^signat^d  sis  that  of  the  teg^o^  tituis. '  '  SncH 
tromen  are  in  after  life  judged  solely  by  their  acts;  no^y' pferrrifts 
iutosi^  to  remind  them  of  their  jiast  Hfe*  Our'  Eur^fein  MaiSloiidH^$ 
^e¥e  s^aredly  in  a.  position  to  judge  rf  snch  an  in^tittriiofn.'  ^  It  'ha^*a 
leiigious  and  poetic  basis  which  attaches  itself  to-  an  aiitiqt^e  -socia^ 
ox^nisation.  The  famous  Hindoo  drama  '*  MrichakatS,**  so  ably  tratis- 
kted  by  Wilson,  presents  to  us,  in  the  touching  character  of  Ta'santasena, 
k  strikit^  example  of  an  exceptional  form  xlf  existence,  ^hich  appears  i;o 
he  ess^nnal  to  a  social  organisation  which  has  been  formed,  ttid  is  tipheld; 
by  condititfns  differing  essentially  from  those  which  areitApoSed  upon 
European  society.  *      ,        ,,' 

'  The  old  trateller,  Caron,  takes,  however,  a  more  matter-of-fact  vieW  of 
dhis  extraordinary  Japanese  institution — if  it  can  be  so  called.  '*  Thb 
reason,"  he  says,  ^*  alleged  for  the  allowance  of  this  is;  that  each  may 
have  the  means  of  satisfying  his  carnal  desires,  without  being  led  intb  the 
temptation  of  attempting  the  seducl^n  of  the  wife  or  daughter  of  his 
neighbour."  "  It  is,"  adds  the  philosophical  Dutchman,  *•  On  account  of 
the  easy  means  thus  applied  to  the  satisfaction  of  animal  desire,  that  those 
who  pursue  unlawful  ways  meet  with  no  mercy,  but  are  killed  without 
remorse.''  There  is  much  that  is  strangely  suggestive  in  this  to  those 
who  are  so  justly  desirous  of  putting  down  the  great  social  evil  in  this 
country.  Were  the  crime  of  seduction  visited  by  death,  or  . by. what 
would  be  p]%ferable,  by  obliging  the  seducer,  when  not  a  married 
man,  io  wed  his  victim,  and  punishing  him  most  severely  Mrheh  he 
Was,  th&  grievance'  would  soon  be  much  less ;  but  if  you  do  away  wim 
the  grievance  without  providing  for  an  adequate  punishment  wt  the 
^ducer,  what  would  become  of  the  safety  of  the  family  P  1^ he  Japkhes^ 
seem  to  meet  thb  great  difficulty  in  a  practical  manner,  and  It  Would' Ke 
very  difficult  to  say  an  unwise  on^  albeit  immoral  jn  our  eyes!  '  But'thie 
Japanese  have  had  thirty  centuries  of  social  dxperieoce;^  aUd  of  what  av^tl 
if  that  experience  has  not  led  to  wisdom  in  3ome  one  particdlar  k|:l^ast^ 
We  are  too  smt  to  be  tilways  ready  to  condemn  that  V^feh  'dififafs  frbtA 
durdeives;  without  waiting  to  consider  whetihet^  it  may  n6t  bS  botH' hejbt^^ 
and  wiser.  :  i :  i  . 

'■  The  tiumber  of  thes^  tea^-hpuses  ii^  very  gi^e^i'  "^  Na|aiat?4lofi^ 
With  a  "popttlition,  according  to  theChirifese  RepdBitbfy,\of  YO;65ty^tfhls^^^^ 
there  are  no  less  than  750.  Inns  and  tea-houses  having  sipiilur  pst^7 
biishments  are  met  with  the  whole  length  of  the  imperial  toad  to  l^ddo. 
'  These'  J^anese  Aq)asnas  also  -figt^,  according'  to-  t^abmpi^r;  iti  this 
great  annual  religious  processiohs  and  ceremonies  called  M^tsuri,.iii 
tv4ich  portable  chapels,  dedicated  to  local  ddtfes,  splendidly  gm' aUj( 
tiamjshed,  and  decorated  with  rich  artns  and  other  ornaments,  fire  carried 
in  prooesbions,  in  which  the  authorities,  civil  and  miGtary,  fi^iire  hy  ttie 
dide  of  mnsiciains,  courtesans,  and  ladies  in  palanquins,  amidst  a  host  'i^ 
banners.  The  eourtesans  represent  in  these  processions  the  historical 
expeditions  of  their  mikados,  or  national  heroes  and  demi-gods.  The 
richness  and  fidelity  of  their  costumes  is  said  to  be  admirable.  These 
processions  are  numerous;  they  have  all  to  go  to  the  chief  .square  to 
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*  Siebold  reckons  11,451  houses,  62  temples  and  Buddhist  monasteries,  and  5 
little  chapels  of  the  ancient  worship  of  Earius,  in  a  population  of  only  35,000. 


ifppe^^bfi^e  th^  phi^  iWtbQritie9^aq4^h(9ij  e^^poiiee  little  iheaiiricsal 
^Dj!iQftaiQil[)ents, .  whloh  do  not  Jast  more,  than  ^  quarter  <4  ^^  hour.  It.  19 
tbe.sapae  ii>  T0garc[  tp  the  otlj^jr  public  ijejoicj^ga  in  J«^|]|ai:^,in.iwh}chtitlia 
Gx^tjrte^^Q^  fiil  talo,  tbei^  p^rt,  a^d  these  ^re  je^^fieduigly  wmerQUs^  for 
IliQ  JT^janes^  txoH  that  one  of  the  best  m^&m  to  propitiate  tfae^  ^ivinUios 
IS  not,  to 'annoy  them,  lyi^  incessant  ,pr«yer0>  siippliqatio^  or  useless 
lamentatlibns,  but  to.  diveoct  themscjlyea  in  tbieir'p]:es^ace,  confiding  them- 
Sj^lves.  to  their  infinite  goodness,  and  persuaded  that  they  take  pleasuece  i«L 
feeing  people  give,  themselves  up  to.  innocent  recreations*  Somie — and 
t|>eir  prototypes  are  V>  <  be  m^t  with  in  this  conntry — deem  all  prayers 
useless,  as  God  knows  the  bottom  of  their  hearts^  Others  even  deem  it 
indecent  to  present  themselves  before  their  deities  when  Rioted..  ! 

Th^  Japanese  haye  also  burlesque  processioi^s  in  honour  of  Satan*  A 
qijierrel  having  onc^  arisen  whether  the  archangel  was  black,  white*  red, 
or  green^  ,tHe  mikado  decided  that  there  were  evil  spirits  of  all  four 
colours,  and  ever  since,  once  a  year,  a  troop  of  persons  marked  with  horus, 
and  painted  black,  white,  red,  and  green,  dance  through  the  towns  to  the 
sound  of  drums  and  other  musioal  instruments.  Among  other  peduliar 
festivals  is  one  dedicated  to  the  souls  of  the  deceased,  on  which  occasion 
an  infinite  number  of  little  boats  are  delivered  up  to  the  winds  and 
waves,  beairing  lamps  and  lanterns,  emblematic  of  the  souls  of  the 
deceased,  as  in  the  Chinese  feasts  of  lanterns*  At  another  festival  the 
high  authorities  and  gravest  persons  of  the  empire  may  be  seen  flying 
ki^^s!  The  meaning  of  this  has  not  been  clearly  established.  On.  an* 
pijier  <^ay,  again,  the  whole  population  is  to  be  seen  busy  driving  the  evil 
^irits  front  their  habitations  aaid  those  of  their  neighbours  with  pofrched 
p^as  and.  even  pebblejs.  The  Japanese  have,  also  &e  most  magnificent 
compiieDfiorpttve  hviitocting  fea^s  on  record.  Fisscher  witnessed  one  at 
^jagai^ki  J  in  ^hich  s^ven  .hundred  performers  took  purt*  On  these 
pq^a^]|(}ps  the  strf^etsj&re.c^efally  swept,  and  the  houses  ar^  lined  with 
^ag?,  .tapj^sfrjf,  pr  cloths.  These  heroic  hunting  processions  have  a  very 
^lemn  cliara^cter,  and  no  noise  or  acclamations  of  any  kind  are  permitted. 
]F*;roj^^tibf^  de^firiptio^  ,^^^  by  Fissch^,  they.mu^t  be  of  extraordinary 
^agnjificenjc^. i  ^Kffiyppfer  rela.te8^  in  connexion  with  the  sam^  traditions 
o^  heroic  hunting  times,  that  a  horn  of  extraordinary  dimensions  ffi^ 
lpj^jft«^}}fit,t^ijp«£jof  Sfljpfino. ;  ,It>  bM  s^fldjip  the,;ftneient  hunts  rotmd 
^^j^gmwp,  <)t  Fp^-pu,t'}^rQ^  robJbeirs  having  stolen  it,  they  lot  it  &U 
iil^o  a  rlyer^  an4^  it;.w^^  pon.verte4  ^nto  a^  guardian  spirit  of  the  waiiei:a« 
^fEJ]bav^E|^^^re.o^i!^p^  upwards  of  a  c^a^ 

tiy,j^i;tjjiie,i^9f  ga^  factory  to  go  every  year  to  Yeddo 

cp^yi^jl^pr^s^Btsi  to.  tlie  empevoCi.  We  are  mainly  indebted  to  these 
|l^^o^<^I  mi^ionsi  for  ^nrhat  he^.  be€^  leai;nt  up  to  recent  times  of  the 
^annei^,.{aw3|.useS,  and  resoqjces.of  the  Japanese  empire.  The  Dutch 
never  ^ad.ihf)  meani?  of  making  these  missions  impressive  to  the  Japanese. 
^9y  fPy^^  P^  ^^  tKeir  moftt  pi|dmy  4ay^,  mus^  oyer  some  two  hundred 
^|BciaIf  ifind  lipU^  and  tl^t  in  a  country  where  a  prince  of  secondary 

rank  goes  attended  by  teii  thousand  followers,  and  one  of  first  rank  by 
twenty  thoi;iiBiand ! 

The  journey  was  effected  in  vehicles  something  between,  a  palanquin 
and  a  sedan-chair,  but  of  which  there  are  numerous  varieties.  The 
whole  was  in  charge  of  a  gobanyosi,  or  police-officer,  who  took  his  orders 
with  Japanese  politeness  as  to  the  halts,  although  all  was  arranged  before* 
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Ittnd.  Men,  women,  and  eliildi«a  wlio  met  iiie  prooesrion  on  the  way 
turned  their  backs  to  it,  ilie  Dutch  were  told,  out  of  respect !  It  generally 
took  seven  days  to  cross  the  island  of  Kiu-^u,  ^v^ence  they  went  by 
water  to  Siomouoseki,  and  thenee  by  an  archipelago  of  little  islands  to 
Ohasaka.  Thence  it  took  twenty-two  to  twenty-tfavee  days  by  Miako  to 
Yeddo— altogether  some  fifty  days  from  Nagasaki  to  dieir  destination. 
Hie  mission  was  hospitably  entertained  by  the  native  chiefs  on  its  way, 
and  a  detachment  of  troops  took  charge  of  it  through  each  piincipalily- 
The  roads  being  vride  and  well  kept,  althongh  sometimes  crowded,  no 
inconvenience  was  ever  experienced.  The  roads  are  indeed,  for  the  most 
part,  lined  with  trees,  and  are  swept  clean  with  brooms — ^it  is  supposed 
for  the  sake  of  the  sweepings.  Innumerable  little  shops  are  alao  met 
with,  where  they  sell  straw  shoes  for  travellers,  as  also  for  horses  and 
buffaloes.  Little  books  are  also  sold  containing  all  the  most  minote 
information  as  to  inns  and  expenses  on  the  way. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  objects  met  with  on  these  interesting 
joume}^  were  the  temples,  some  of  which  belong  to  pecidiar  sects.  One 
of  these — ^the  Ikko-Syou — have  ^a»  image  of  only  one  god — Amida,  a 
name  not  unknown  to  the  Grreeks  and  Romans ;  and  its  priests  marry 
and  eat  meat.  Near  Sonog^i*  is  a  camf^or-tree,  seventeen  yards  in  cir- 
cumference, and  which  was  old  in  the  time  of  Kiempfer,  one  hundred  and 
thirty- five  years  before  it  was  measured  by  Siebold.  At  Tsuka^Saki  are 
thermal  springs,  and  at  Kayanosi  coal,  or  apparently  lignite  deposits.  In 
the  archipelago  is  a  temple  to  Kompira,  the  Japanese  Neptune,  to  whom 
offerings  are  made  of  small  coin,  as  also  of  saki — ^the  rice  beer  of  the 
country.  Old  trees  grow  in  the  vicinity  of  the  temples;  a  pine  at 
Fimezi  is  described  by  Fisscher  as  being  in  his  time  (1822)  nine  hundred 
and  eighty-three  years  old.  The  harbour  of  Fiogo  is  protected  by  a 
great  breakwater ;  beyond  it  is  the  renowned  Obasaka.  This  is  indeed 
the  handsomest  and  richest  city  of  the  empire,  and  where  theatres  and 
amusements  of  all  kinds  do  most  abound.  Hence  do  all  travellers  agree 
in  calling  it  the  Paris  of  Japan. 

It  is  a  day  and  a  half  hence  to  Miako,  or  Miyako,  the  residence  of  the 
mikado,  or  sovereign  pontiff.  The  city  is  described  aa  being  situated  in 
a  beautiful  valley,  where  water,  vegetation,  climate,  and  scenery  unite  to 
render  life  delicious.  The  city  is  especially  termed  Fei-on-sio — "  the 
City  of  Tranquillity."  Here  is  the  Daira,  or  residence  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff  mikado.  Here  also  are  the  five  great  academies,  each  of  which  is 
said  to  boast  of  its  three  thousand  five  hundred  pupils.  Here  also  are 
those  wondrous  temples  with  their  giant  idols  which  excited  at  once  the 
surprise  and  the  ire  of  the  old  travellers.  }^  The  devil  could  not  have 
suggested  to  the  emperor  a  readier  means  of  spending  his  immense 
treasures,''  exclaimed  the  bigoted  Spaniard  Don  Rodrigo  de  Vivero  y 
Velasco,  in  1609.  Visiting  the  tomb  of  Taicosama,  the  same  uncom- 
promising Romanist  grieves  over  splendid  edifices  nused  to  the  memory 
of  a  man  '<  whose  soul  is  in  hell  to  all  eternity/'  And  he  concludes  his 
contemplation  of  Japanese  folly  and  idolatry  by  saying,  "  I  was  wearied 
with  seeing  so  many  temples,  and  moaned  for  the  power  of  the  devil  over 

these  people." 

-  -  ■ 

♦  Eeempfer  writes  Sinongi,  Thunberg  Sinongui,  and  Fisscher  Sonogi. 
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The  missioiiy  while  at  Miako,  was  placed  und^  the  most  rigid  sunreil"* 
lance,  and  people  were  only  allowea  to  visit  it  ^^naibon"— a  commoa 
Japanese  expression  to  signify  non-officiaHy,  or  when  the  authoritieai 
choose  to  close  their  eyes  upon  what  is  being  done  against  role. 

From  Miako  to  Yeddo  the  mission  followed  the  Tokaido— ihe  most 
frequented  of  all  the  great  lughways  in  Japan.    Kssmpter,  who  trayelled 
four  times  along  this  road,  asserts  that  it  is  duly  toiTersed  by  mora 
people  than  the  public  streets  of  the  great  cities  of  Europe.     We  cannot 
but  imagine  that  there  is  in  this,  as  in  many  of  the  statements  relating 
to  Japan,  much  exaggeration.  The  chief  travellers  seem  to  be  the  princes 
and  tneir  suites.  When  two  parties  meet,  as  with  us,  each  keeps  his  right 
hand.     Half  way  on  this  road  is  the  little  town  of  Aray,  where  the  bag* 
gage  is  carefully  examined,  passports  are  perused,  and,  above  all,  women 
are  prevented  passing  disguised  in  men's  clothes.     Beyond  this  diere  are 
two  rivers  to  cross,  one  with  such  an  impracticable  name  that  all  travellers 
spell  it  differently  (Oygawa  of  Siebold),  and  which  has  to  be  crossed  on 
men's  shoulders.     This  torrent  is  so  liable  to  sudden  rises  that  no  bridge 
can  be  built  over  it.   The  giant  Fusi  Yama,  of  the  same  height  as  Etna, 
comes  now  in  sight,  its  peak  clad  with  perpetual  snows.    The  Japanese 
make  pilgrimages  to  its  very  summit,  where  they  go  to  worsmp  the 
genius  of  tempests.     This  mountain  imparts  a  character  of  magnificence 
to  the  whole  scene.     An  order  of  monks  called  the  Yamabosis,  or  Moun- 
tain Bouzes,  dwell  on  its  flanks.     Beyond  Mount  Fusi  there  is  the  rocky 
chain  of  Fakone  to  cross,  with  a  military  and  police  station  of  same  name. 
The  lakes  and  rivers  of  this  district  abound  in  salmon  and  trout.  Titsingh 
tells  a  strange  story,  if  true,  of  this  police  station.   A  Japanese  managed 
to  get  through  with  his  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl—- the  latter  dis- 
guised as  a  boy.  A  man  who  knew  the  delinquent  threatened  to  denounce 
him  unless  he  paid  him  a  large  sum  of  money.    The  father  had  it  not,  so 
the  man  returned  to  the  gate  and  told  what  nad  happened.     The  excite- 
ment was  great,  for  it  concerned  the  heads  of  all.     The  officer  on  duty, 
however,  managed  to  avoid  exposure.     He  sent  off  another  boy,  telling 
the  father  to  leave  the  girl  and  return  with  the  two  boys.     When  he  had 
thus  proved  himself  in  the  right,  he  could,  in  a  fit  of  legitimate  anger, . 
kill  the  denouncer.   The  father  accordingly  returned  to  the  post  with  the 
two  boys,  and  took  the  hint  as  to  the  summary  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
man  who  had  brought  him  and  the  guard  into  trouble. 

As  the  capital  is  approached,  towns  and  villages  almost  touch  one  an- 
other, and  the  highway  is  described  as  being  positively  encumbered  with 
travellers.  The  description  given  of  the  capital  of  the  empire  by  old 
travellers  fully  corroborates  the  recent  details  transmitted  to  this  country 
by  the  companions  of  Lord  Elgin.*     The  streets  are  described  as  being 

*  The  name  Yeddo,  or  Jeddo,  signifies  "  the  mouth  or  entrance  of  the  river.'*  It 
is  also  called  Td-to,  *'  the  eastern  capital,"  to  distinguish  it  from  Miako — t.  e.  **  the 
capitaL"  The  legitimate  title  of  the  chief  is  said  to  be  Koubo  (Eung  Fang), 
t.  e.  the  Duke,  or  Dai  Siogoun,  the  great  general  or  commander-in-chief.  The 
term  Tycoon,  by  which  he  has  been  introduced  to  us  latelj,  signifies  simply  the 
"  great  officer."  It  is  after  all  a  question  of  names,  for  by  whatever  name  the  chief 
of  Yeddo  is  designated,  he  is  at  the  head  of  tlie  feudal  nobility,  in  command  of  the 
military  and  secular  ruler,  or  autocrat  of  the  empire.  The  Mikado,  or  Ten-Zi, 
1.  e,  '*  the  Son  of  Heaven,"  who  resides  at  Miako,  retains  at  present  little '  except 
the  name  of  emperor.  He  arrogates  descent  &om  Ten  Zio  Dai  Zin,  "  the  Sun* 
Jan, — ^voL.  cxY.  no.  cccclvii.  c 
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wide,  regiolar,  paved  at  the  ftdes,  and  lined  with  houses  of  one  story,  and 
0f  a  uniform  style  of  building.  Among  them  are  many  larger  buildings 
and  magaaines.  In  front  of  these  magazines,  bs  well  as  of  the  other 
houses,  are  the  shops,  marked  by  their  particular  signs,  and  peopled  by 
boys,  who  invite  puMhasers  with  noisy  exclamations.*  Although  no 
oarts  or  carriAffes  are  allowed  to  circulate  in  the  streets,  still  the  move- 
ment and  buitie  of  this  immense  capital  is  compared  with  what  is  met 
wi&  in  the  most  busy  streets  of  London.  Yeddo  stands  at  the  extremity 
of  a  gulf,  or  estuary,  which  is  fed  by  several  streams,  the  largest  of  which 
flows  through  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  water  is  shallow  near  Yeddo 
itself,  hence  coasting  vessels  anchor  at  a  place  called  Sinagawa.  Above, 
the  river  is  orossed  by  numerous  bridges,  the  chief  of  which  is  called 
Nip'^pon  Bars,  or  the  bridge  of  Japan,  and  all  the  geographical  distances 
of  the  empire  are  fixed  from  that  point.  The  town  itself,  which 
atretefaes  along  the  bay  in  a  crescent-like  shape,  is  said  to  be  from  fifty  to 
sixty  miles  in  circumference,  and  the  population  is  estimated  by  different 
people  at  from  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  to  two  millions  and  a 
naif  of  souls.  Yeddo  is  not,  however,  either  so  regularly  built  or  so 
handw)me  as  Miako  or  Ohasaka.  It  owes  its  immense  size  in  great  part 
to  the  presence  of  the  siogouns,  and  partly  to  the  houses  being  only  of 
one  story.  The  imperial  palace  is  after  the  fashion  of  the  palaces  of 
Babylon  and  Nineveh,  and  those  of  the  yeUow  city  of  Pekin— a  town 
witmn  a  town-^-with  gardens  watered  by  derivatives  from  the  river.  It 
takes  three  hours  to  walk  round  the  imperial  enclosure.  Other  palaces 
are  grouped  around  the  home  of  the  sovereign,  among  which  are  the 
residences  of  the  empress,  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  of  the  concubines, 
and  of  the  chief  officers  of  state.  The  imperial  enclosure  is  at  once  a 
palace  and  a  prison — a  Versailles  and  a  Bastille — for  the  laws  of  etiquette 
are  so  severe  m  the  higher  ranks,  that  with  many  of  the  officers — as  with 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  others — ^life  is  one  continuous  and  wearisome 
imprisonment. 

When  Lord  Elgin's  party  landed  from  the  little  squadron,  swelled  by 
the  presence  of  the  steam-yacht  Emperor,  a  present  for  the  siogoun, 
kpretty  nearly  the  same  peculiarities  were  noticed.  The  ambassador  was 
received  and  put  into  his  chair  by  sundry  two-sworded  personages,  the 
rest  of  the  mission,  together  with  some  officers  of  the  squadron,  following 
on  horseback.  The  crowd,  which  for  upwards  of  a  mile  lined  the  streets 
leading  to  the  building  fixed  upon  as  the  residence  of  the  embassy,  was 
dense  in  the  extreme ;  the  procession  was  preceded  by  policemen  in 
harlequin  costume,  jingling  huge  iron  rods  of  office,  hung  with  heavy-clad 

God,"  the  founder  of  the  empire,  and,  as  such,  claims  the  reverence  of  the 
people.  He  traces  his  descent  in  an  unbroken  line  from  ^in  Mon,  the  Divine  War- 
rior, who  established  his  authority  667  years  b.c.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the 
fountain  of  all  honour,  and  from  him  all  the  great  officers  of  state,  including  the 
Siogoun,  nominally  receive  their  inyestiture.  The  relationship  of  the  Mikado  and 
the  Siogoun  in  present  times  may  be  compared  to  Hii&t  of  the  old  Merovingian 
Kynings,  who,  as  descendants  of  the  Scandinavian  divinities,  were  regarded  as 
sacred  persons,  whUe  their  power  was  wrested  from  them  and  exercised  by  the 
mayors  of  the  palace. 

*  The  houses  of  t^e  nobles  are  built  in  regular  order,  forming  wide  streets,  some 
fi)rty  yards  broad;  an  immense  court-yard,  with  trees  and  gardens,  forms  the 
centre  of  each  enclosure;  while  around  the  enclosure  is  the  house  of  the  chief,  as 
also  those  of  his  followers,  retsdners,  domestic  seryants,  and  stables. 
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dbgs,  to  warn  the  crowd  Kwtj,  Ropes  wete  stretched  fte^oss^  the  streets, 
down  which  masses  of  peof^  nished,  attracted  hy  the  norel  n^t ;  while 
every  few  lumdred  yards  werei  gates  partitioning  o6F  the  different  wards, 
whim  were  severally  dosed  immediately  on  the  pasnng  of  the  jMroces- 
aion. 

The  residence  assigned  to  Lord  Elgin  was  a  portion  of  a  temple 
situated  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  imperial  residence,  or  tihe  **  PrineeS' 
quarter."  In  front  of  it  was  a  street  which  continued  for  ten  miles,  (!) 
as  dosely  packed  with  houses,  and  as  densely  crowded  wii^  people,  as  it  is 
from  Hyde  Park-comer  to  Mile-end.  At  the  back  of  it  stretdied  a  wide 
and  somewhat  dreary  aristocratic  quarter,  which  contained  the  residenceis 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty  hereditary  princes,  each  a  petty  sovereign  in 
his  own  rig^t,  many  of  them  with  hatf  a  dozen  town  houses,  and  some  of 
them  able  to  accommodate  in  these  ten  thousand  retainers.  A  magnifi- 
cent moat,  seventy  to  eighty  yards  foroad,  faced  with  a  smooth  green 
escai^pment  <as  many  feet  in  height,  above  whidi  ran  a  massive  wall,  com- 
posed of  stones  Cyclopean  in  their  dimensions,  the  whole  crowned  by  a 
loflky  palisade,  surrounded  the  imperial  residence,  which  is  again  buried 
amidst  groves  ^  giant  cedavs.  From  4he  highest  point  of  the  fortifica- 
tions in  rear  of  the  castle,  a  panoramic  view  was  obtained  of  the  vast  city, 
with  its  two  millions  and  «  half  (?)  of  inhabitants,  and  an  area  equal  to, 
if  not  greater  than,  that  of  London.  The  castle  alone  was  computed  to 
be  capable  of  containing  forty  thousand  inhabitants.  *^  Yeddo,"  says 
another  member  of  the  same  mission,  ^^  is,  without  exception,  one  of  the 
finest  cities  in  the  world."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  vast  spaee  covered  by  the  town,  t^at  owing  to  the 
frequency  of  earthquakes  the  houses  are  only  of  one  story,  and  hence  a 
smaller  amount  of  population  covers  a  greater  extent  of  space  than  in 
Europe. 

But  the  party  on  shore  did  not  confine  itself  to  exploring  the  city 
alone ;  excursions  of  ten  miles  into  the  country  were  made  in  two  diffe- 
rent directions,  and  but  one  opinion  prevailed  with  respect  to  the  extra- 
ordinary evidences  of  civilisation  which  met  the  eye  in  every  direction. 
Every  cottage,  temple,  or  tea-house  was  surrounded  by  gardens  laid  out 
with  exquisite  taste,  and  the  most  elaborate  neatness  was  skilfully  blended 
with  grandeur  of  design.  The  natural  features  of  the  country  were 
admirably  taken  advantage  of,  and  a  long  ride  was  certain  to  be  rewarded 
by  a  romantic  scene,  where  a  tea*house  was  picturesquely  perched  over  a 
waterfall,  or  a  temple  reared  its  carved  gables  amid  groves  of  ancient 
cedars.  The  tea-house  is  described  as  the  national  characteristic  of 
Japan.  The  travellchr,  wearied  with  the  noonday  heat,  need  never  be  at 
a  loss  to  find  rest  and  refreshment ;  stretched  upon  the  softest  and  cleanest 
of  matting,  imbibing  the  most  delicately  flavoured  tea,  inhaling  through 
a  short  pipe  the  fragrant  tobacco  of  Japan,  he  resigns  himself  to  the 
ministrations  of  a  bevy  of  fair  damsels,  who  glide  rapidly  and  noiselessly 
about,  the  most  zealous  and  skilful  of  attendants. 

The  modesty  of  our  countrymen  who  accompanied  Lord  Elgin's  mis- 
sion appears,  however,  to  have  been  somewhat  taken  aback  by  seeing  no 
small  portion  of  t^  population  of  Nagasaki  washing  themselves  in  tubs 
at  the  comers  of  streets  towards  evening.  In  Yeddo  they  frequent  laige 
bathing  establishments,  the  door  of  which  is  open  to  tlie  pafiser-by,  and 

c2 
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presents  a  curious  spectacle^  more  espedallyy  we  are  told,  if  the  inmates 
of  both  sexes  ingenuously  rush  to  it  to  gaze  at  the  European  as  he  rides 
blushingly  past.  Another,  however,  saw  two  or  three  ladies  quietly 
sitting  in  tubs  in  front  of  their  doors  at  Yeddo  itself  washing  themselves 
with  the  utmost  unconcern,  traffic  and  business  through  the  street  going 
on  past  them  as  usual.  They  were,  indeed,  given  to  understand  thii  this 
was  a  general  custom. 

Such  an  apparent  want  of  modesty  is  difficult  to  comprehend,  and  it  is 
not  reconcilable  with  the  advanced  state  of  avilisation  of  the  Japanese 
that  is  to  be  deduced  from  other  facts.  Modesty  cannot  be  ranked 
among  mere  conventional  things ;  its  absence  is  not  the  extinction  of  a 
prejudice,  its  presence  is  one  of  the  distinctive  characters  between  the 
human  race  and  that  of  brutes.  It  is  not  on  this  point  alone,  however, 
that  the  Japanese  differ  from  Europeans.  In  many  of  their  habits  and 
manners  they  present  a  striking  antagonism  to  that  which  is  accepted  in 
Europe.  To  show  respect,  for  example,  we  take  off  our  hats:  the 
Japanese  remove  their  shoes.  We  get  up,  they  ut  down,  for  with  them 
it  is  the  height  of  unpoliteness  to  receive  a  visitor  standing.  When 
going  out  we  put  on  a  great-coat,  the  Japanese  put  on  capacious 
trousers. 

Social  life  is  under  the  same  strict  traditionary  reg^ulations  as  is  private 
life.  We  see  in  it  the  perfection  of  an  antique  civilisation  polished  by 
the  experience  of  ages.  As  in  matters  of  private  cleanliness,  so  in 
general  sanitary  arrangements  the  Japanese  are  reputed  in  advance  of 
us ;  and  as  if  to  add  the  acme  of  perfection  of  town  life,  no  wheeled 
carriages  are  tolerated— only  foot-passengers,  porters,  sedan«chairs,  and 
at  the  most  an  occasional  horse. 

The  beauty  and  delights  of  the  house  of  a  Japanese  noble  are  equally 
vaunted.  Nothing  that  pleases  the  eye  or  can  gratify  the  senses  is  neg- 
lected: the  gardens  abound  in  flowers,  the  orchards  with  fruit;  the 
ponds,  teem  with  fish,  and  aviaries  with  bright-plumaged  birds.  A  theatre 
is  attached  to  every  palace.  The  details  of  the  interior  are,  however,  too 
minute  for  our  purposes. 

The  Japanese,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  are  essentially  brave.  They  are 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms  from  twelve  years  of  age.  Their  chief 
pride  consists  in  the  excellence  of  their  arms,  which  are,  however,  about 
a  century  in  arrear  of  those  of  Europe,  except  the  temper  of  their  swords, 
and  the  dexterity  with  which  they  can  use  them.  Courage  and  justice 
are  the  two  pfreat  virtues  which  education  in  Japan  seeks  to  develop  in 
children.  They  are  never  either  threatened  or  struck.  Hence  also 
naturally  of  a  kind  disposition,  they  are  inveterate  when  their  sense  of 
right  is  injured. 

Sobriety  is  another  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Japanese.  They 
neither  eat  nor  drink  much.  Their  strongest  drink  is  saki,  or  beer  made 
of  rice  and  honey.  Soy,  or  soya,  which  is  imported  to  this  country,  is 
made  of  barley,  the  seed  of  the  dolichos,  and  salt  fermented.  They  do 
not  drink  either  coffee  or  milk.  Tobacco  was  first  introduced  by  the 
Portuguese.  Gin-seng,  which  is  the  chief  luxury  sought  for,  and  for 
which  fabulous  prices  are  said  to  be  given,  as  ensuring  immortality,  is 
the  root  of  the  wild  sugar-cane  of  Corea. 

All  employments,  as  indeed  all  other  matters  in  Japan,  are  heredi- 
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taiy.  Forms  of  goyernment,  religious  institutions,  manners,  customs, 
costume,  architecture,  all  the  hatjits  of  life,  are  traditional,  and  have  been 
the  same  for  now  nigh  t&irty  centuries.  The  introduction  of  Buddhism, 
the  institution  of  siogouns  as  emperors  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
their  subsequent  usurpation  of  power,  are  but  superpositions  on  an  old  form 
of  society.  Every  city  has  its  national  guard,  to  which  each  street  con- 
tributes a  certain  number  of  men.  In  a  country  where  almost  every 
crime  is  visited  by  capital  punishment,  it  is  death  to  insult  a  national 
guard.  They  have,  however,  not  only  their  ordinary  police,  but  also 
their  mitsoukey  or  spies.  The  princes  of  Satsuma,  who  preserve  a  kind 
of  independence  owing  to  their  reputed  descent  from  lyeyas,  are  said  to 
kill  every  spy  that  is  found  on  their  territory.  So  perfect,  however,  is 
the  police  system  in  Japan,  that  it  is  said  no  criminal  escapes;  indeed, 
it  would  appear  that  they  do  not  attempt  to  escape. 

When  a  Japanese  of  distinction  has  incurred  sentence  of  death,  for 
example,  his  sovereign  or  prince  sends  him  a  littie  sword,  or,  according 
to  others,  a  missive  on  a  fan.  On  the  reception  of  this  unwelcome  pre- 
sent, the  Japanese  assumes  a  peculiar  dress,  which  it  is  said  every  one  has 
in  readiness  for  such  an  event ;  and  he  then  goes  through  the  ceremony 
of  the  hara-kiri,  or  embowelling  himself,  in  the  presence  of  the  envoy. 
At  the  same  moment  a  soldier,  or  a  servant,  or  a  mend  cuts  off  his  head 
with  a  sword.  These  terrible  scenes  are  sometimes  enacted  with  greater 
ceremony  in  the  temples.  A  Japanese  gentleman  has  never  been  known 
to  hesitate  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not.  If  after  cutting  himself  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  he  has  still  strength  su£Bicient  to  give  an  addi- 
tional cut  at  his  throat,  he  obtains  thereby  great  celebrity. 

The  punishment  of  death  is  inflicted  for  the  slightest  crimes,  particu- 
larly for  theft.  Whoever  (says  the  old  traveller,  Caron)  has  stolen  for 
the  value  of  one  penny  has  no  pardon  to  expect.  Whosoever  hazards 
any  money  in  gambhng  loses  his  life.  Avarice,  extortion,  and  even 
sometimes  the  utterance  of  a  febehood,  especially  if  with  a  view  to  per- 
vert the  course  of  justice,  is  punished  with  death.  Death  is  also  some- 
times inflicted  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  Caron  relates  that  the  Lord 
of  Firando,  as  he  called  him,  caused  three  young  ladies  out  of  his  se- 
raglio to  be  shut  up  alive  in  a  large  chest,  the  inside  of  which  was  pro- 
vided on  all  sides  with  nails,  leaving  them  to  die  in  that  miserable  man- 
ner. One  of  them  had  entered  into  a  too  &miliar  intercourse  with  a 
nobleman,  but  the  other  two  had  committed  no  other  crime  than  that  of 
having  been  privy  to  the  amour,  and  not  having  divulged  it.  The  noble- 
man ripped  up  his  belly.  A  husband  who  finds  his  wife  with  another 
man  in  any  apartment  of  which  the  door  is  shut,  is  allowed  to  kill  them 
both.  Excursionists  to  Japan  would  do  well  to  take  a  memorandum  of 
this  £EUit.  If  the  husband  be  from  home,  any  relati(|i  or  servant  may 
exercise  the  same  right.  Hence  instances  of  adultery  occur  very  rarely. 
Caron  relates  some  extraordinaiy  instances,  as  also  the  still  more  ex- 
traordinary punishment  that  followed  upon  them.  Unfortunately  the 
narrative,  published  in  1811,  would  scarcely  be  tolerated  in  1858. 

When  tiie  offence  committed  is  against  the  state,  punishment  is  in- 
flicted against  the  whole  race  of  the  offender.  <<  It  happened,"  says 
Caron,  '*in  my  time,  what  indeed  is  not  a  matter  of  rare  occurrence, 
ihat  a  nobleman  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  the  ad- 
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niintstraiioii  o£  a  certun  tenritorj  in  the  yidiBity  of  Yeddo^  extorted 
£roni  tke  peasants  a  larger  contribution  than  that  at  which  the  landa 
they  cultivated  were  legally  assessed.  Scraptng  in  this  manner  together 
more  than  he  stood  in  need  of  £br  the  support  of  his  estaUiehment,  he 
saved  moikey  and  became  a  rich  man*  The  peasants  at  length,  net 
being  able  to  endure  the  oppression  under  which  they  laboured  any 
longer,  pesented  a  petition,  and  proved  the  allegation  which  it  con- 
tained. Upon  this  the  nobleman  was  condemned,  together  with  hia 
whole  family,  to  rip  open  their  bellies.  He  had  a  brother  in  the  western 
territory,  al  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  leagues'  distance,  in  the  service 
of  the  King  of  Tkigo ;  an  uncle  at  Satsuma,  twenty  leaguea  further  ;  a 
son  in  the  service  of  the  Rajah  of  Kinocani ;  a  grandson  in  the  eastern 
territory,  one  hundred  and  ten  leagues  from  Yeddo,  at  the  court  of  the 
King  of  Maissamne ;  another  son  in  the  service  of  the  governor  of  the 
castle  of  Qiando;  two  brothers,  who  were  soldiers  in  the  imperial  service; 
and  another  son,  the  youngest  of  all,  who  fived  near  Yeddo,  and  when 
he  had  given  to  a  rich  nmefaanty  who,  having  no  other  children  but 
daughters,  had,  even  in  his  infancy,  eaniestly  begged  to  have  the  yoimg 
man,  with  the  intention  of  marrying  him  to  one  of  hie  daughters.  The 
Dutch  were  well  aequakited  with  the  merchant.  All  these  persons^ 
living  at  sach  wide  ^stances  from  each  other,  ripped  open  their  bellies^ 
and  died  on  the  same  day,  and  ai  the  same  hour. 

In  order  to  fix  the  day  of  the  exeention,  a  calculation  waa  made  how 
many  daya  an  imperial  courier  would  require  to  travel  from  Yeddo  to 
Satsunus  tke  most  distant  place  where  any  of  the  relatives  of  the  culpri€ 
resided,  and  on  what  day  of  the  month,  wad  at  what  hour  of  the  day,  he 
could  arrive  therOi.  It  appearing  that  that  wonld  be  on  the  eighth  day 
of  the  e%hth  mouthy  orders  were  issued  that  all  the  others  should  exeeute 
the  sentence  upon  themedves  on  that  day  exactly  at  noon  ;  whick  was 
observed  with  oie  greatest  precision. 

The  merdianl^  whose  daughter  had  married  the  youngest  son  of  thia 
noble  criminal,  died  at  Ohasaka  of  grief  at  the  death  of  his  son-in-law, 
whom  he  had  edneated,  aoid  whom  he  tenderly  loved*  His  daugbtee 
desired  also  to  rip  open  her  b^ly  and  die  with  her  husband ;  but  seemg 
that  her  parents  kept  a  watnhful  eye  over  her  to  prevent  her,  A^  took 
the  lesolntion  of  declining  to  take  any  food  or  drink,  and  by  that  means 
put  an  end  to  her  li^e  eleven  days  after  the  death  oi  her  husband* 

Livmg^  undcsr  sudi  a  system  of  legislalioo,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
women,  as  weB  as  the  men,  accustom  themselves  to  contemplate  death 
widi  kss  feeling  of  dread  than  is  customafy  in  Europe.  They  are  said 
even  to  sufier  die  cruelest  tortures  with  great  coolness.  It  is^  however. 
Only  the  ncMes  and  the  military  who  es^j  this  peculiarly  Japanese 
privilege  of  ripping  open  their  bellies.  Merchants^  citixens,  and  persons 
of  inferior  ranli^  reeeive  their  pnniahmeni  from  the  hands  of  an  eze-? 
entioner. 

Europeans  have,  it  ia  to  he  regretted,  sometimes  unintentionally 
brought  tlie  pain  of  the  haia-^kir^  or  ripping*  of  the  belly,  on  the  nnforr 
tmiate  natives.  When  Captain  PeUew  pursued  the  Doteh  into  the  har- 
bour of  Nagasaki,  in  1806,  and  broke  through  all  Japanese  etiquette,  the 
goveroer  and  sevenl  of  the  ehief  offioeis  put  an  end  to  their  Uves,  as  the 
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only  meaxu  of  preserving  theit  fiuaMies  front  a  aimilar  &te.  Even  Dr. 
Sieboldy.  imprisoned  for  breaking  the  rules  by  making  topographical 
sketches^  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  death  of  some  faithful 
Japanese  who  abetted  his  escape.  The  doctor  does  not  allude  to  thif 
unfortunate  event  himself,  but  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Univers  PiUO" 
resquBy  art.  ^'  Asie/'  torn.  viii.  p.  137. 

"  When  a  nobleman  dies,^  Caron  tells  us,  '^  from  ten  to  thirty  of  his 
subjects,  or  servants,  according  to  the  rank  and  power  of  the  deceased, 
rip  open  their  bellies  and  accompany  him  to  the  grave.  To  do  thisy  they 
assemble  their  relations,  and  all  go  together  to  a  pagoda.  In  the  middle 
of  it  mats  and  carpets  are  spread,  upon  which  they  sit  down  and  partake 
of  a  farewell  repast.  They  eat  and  drink  heartily  and  gaily,  as  if  nothing 
was  the  matter.  After  the  repast,  the  man  who  means  to  die  cuts  open 
his  belly  crosswise,  so  the  entrails  gush  out.  Such  as  possess  most  cou- 
rage afterwards  out  their  own  throats^  and  immediately  giv»  up  &e  ghoet" 
^  There  are  no  fewer  than  fifty  different  modes  of  performing  this  most 
horrible  practice  of  hara-kiri  which  are  customary  among  these  Oriental 
s^toics.  Can  it,  in  the  face  of  such  facte  as  these,  be  said  that  it  is  not 
desirable  to  msdce  known  to  them,  by  all  possible  meanS^  a  more  benign 
and  a  more  humane  system  of  religion  and  morality?  Among  tae 
punishments  in  use  in  Japan  are  burning  alive ;  crucifixion)  with  the  legf 
in  the  air  and  the  head  downwards ;  tearing  into  four  quarters  with  bulb, 
and  being  cast  alive  into  boiling  water  or  oil.  All  these  tortures  were 
practised  upon  the  first  martyrs.  At  first,  the  believers  in  Christ  were 
only  beheaded  or  crucified*  But  afterwards,  finding  this  had  no  effect, 
they  were  tied  to  stakes,  or  broiled  on  wooden  gridirons,  the  girls  being 
thrown  into  tubs  full  of  snakes.  '^  One's  hearty"  says  old  Caron,  ^*  shrinks 
to  hear  of  the  many  other  abominable  and  inlmman  cruelties  which  were 
committed,  and  the  pen  refuses  to  record  them." 

The  slave  of  ceremony  and  traditional  etiquette  during  life,  a  Japanese 
is  not  even  allowed  to  die  in  peace.  When  death  appears  inevitable^  the 
patient's  clothes  are  removed  and  their  place  supplied  by  others.  These 
are  put  on  topsy-turvy,  the  sleeves  at  the  feet  and  the  lower  part  up- 
wards. When  dead,  the  body  is  laid  out  with  the  head  to  the  north  and 
the  face  to  the  west.  The  water  with  which  the  body  is  washed  is  warmed 
on  a  fireplace  kept  for  that  especial  purpose.  Another  grand  toilette  of 
the  dead  is  then  gone  through,  the  body  is  laid  out  with  its  head  to  the 
south,  and  food  is  proffered.  A  very  brief  time  is,  however,  allowed  to 
elapse  before  the  funeral,  which  is  attended  by  all  the  relativesy  male  and 
female,  in  white  garments,  takes  place. 

Aecording  to  some,  till  the  year  AO).  63,  but,  according  to  otbera^ 
A.D.  285,  the  Japanese  knew  no  other  than  their  Kamis,  or  Pantheon  of 
Sintos-^ancestral  heroes  deified  by  tradition.  Aecording  to  Siebold,  the 
doctrine  of  Confucius^  as  well  as  that  of  Buddh%  was  introdnsed,  aboat 
A.i>.  285,  from  the  Corea;  buty  accordoig  to  others,  the  introduetion  of 
the  doctrine  of  Buddha  preceded  that  of  Confucius  by  more  .than  a  OMe 
tury.  The  word  ''  kami,"  hke  our  Englisk  word  *<  lor^"  may  be  used  in  a 
human  sease  or  in  a  relig^ns  one.  The  Japanese  also  apply  the  term  to 
a  supreme  God  as  well  as  to  their  deified  heroes.  The  priests  of  the 
^intos  may  marry  5  those  o£  Buddha  may  not  do  so,  and  ase^  in  eopaa- 
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quence,  if  we  may  believe  CaroD,  addicted  to  many  malpiactioes.  Siebold 
nas  treated  at  length  upon  the  intricate  subject  of  Japanese  worship, 
under  the  head  of  '^  Nip-pon  Pantheon."  That  portion  of  his  work  con« 
tuns  figures  and  short  descriptions  of  the  principal  deities,  deified  go« 
vemors,  Sec,  temples,  priests,  ranks  and  names  of  different  sects,  sacred 
monuments,  implements,  and  dresses  belonging  to  the  Sintos  and  Bud- 
dhist Teligion  in  Japan. 

''  Diabolo  ecclesiam  Chris ti  imitante !"  exclaimed  the  courageous  mis- 
sionary Franfois  Xavier  on  seeing  how  the  practices  of  the  Japanese  re- 
sembled those  of  the  Romanists  in  Europe.  And  as  Hue  and  other  mis- 
sionaries have  remarked  of  Buddhism  in  China  and  Thibet,  the  celibacy 
of  the  priests,  the  use  of  sacraments  and  confession,  fasting,  pilgrimages, 
vows,  the  worship  of  relics  and  saints,  purgatory,  the  worship  of  images, 
indeed  all  the  practices  of  Buddhism,  are  so  tinged  with  ^e  colour  of 
Homanism,  that  if  the  Asiatic  religion  did  not  date  600  years  B.C.,  one 
would  take  it  as  a  mere  Oriental  rendering  of  the  Western  form  of  super- 
stition. 

The  daughters,  real  and  adopted,  of  the  priests  of  the  mountains,  a 
peculiar  sect  sweUed  by  the  ranks  of  the  Japanese  lietaira,  compose  an 
order  of  begging  nuns,  who  appear  to  be  alike  a  disg^ce  to  the  country 
and  to  any  form  of  religion.  Recent  writers  do  not  say  so  much  upon 
these  subjects,  but  old  writers,  like  Caron  and  Ksempfer,  who  were  not 
so  particular,  describe  the  temples  of  some  sects  as  the  scene  of  many 
abominations. 

Yet  that  women  in  Japan  enjoy  real  social  importance  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  fact  of  their  hereaitary  admission  even  to  the  throne  of 
the  mikados.  The  Japanese  have  only  one  legitimate  wife,  although 
they  may  have  several  concubines.  This  wife  is,  strange  to  say,  made 
responsible  for  her  husband's  debts.  But  this  is  portion  of  a  system  of 
responsibility  which  is  common  to  all  Japanese  social  relations.  Nowhere 
are  women  treated  with  greater  respect  or  courtesy  than  in  Japan,  nor  is 
their  life  anywhere  surrounded  by  more  means  of  gratification.  The 
butterfly — emblem  of  inconstancy  in  Europe — plays  an  important  part  in 
the  marriage  ceremony  in  Japan.  They  are  apparently  closer  entomo- 
logical observers  than  Europeans  generally,  and  they  have  consecrated 
the  butterfly  because  it  terminates  its  existence  '^dans  une  tmion 
amoureuse."  Two  girls  enact  the  part,  the  one  of  the  male  butterfly,  the 
other  of  the  female  butterfly,  at  all  marriage  ceremonies,  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  which  consbts  in  the  bride  and  bridegroom  drinking  to 
one  another  and  changing  cups.  This  establishes  a  permanent  engage- 
ment in  Japan,  and  our  merchants  and  skippers  must  beware  of  exchang- 
ing glasses  with  the  pretty  maids  who  flutter  in  the  tea-gardens. 

That  the  Japanese  are  the  most  intelligent  and  cultivated  of  all  the 
Asiatic  nations  is  generally  admitted.  Even  the  ladies  read,  and  that  a 
good  deal  too.  Many  of  the  officials  and  merchants  can  speak  English 
and  Dutch.  They  read  European  papers  and  periodicals.  One  of  the 
nobles  questioned  Commodore  Perry,  to  his  great  surprise,  about  Ericson'g 
caloric  ship.  They  have  their  own  system  of  astronomy  and  dironologyi 
as  also  their  almanacks.  They  appear,  indeed,  to  have  astonished  some 
of  the  members  of  Lord  Elgin's  mission  not  a  little.     "  It  is  curious,'* 
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writes  one  of  tfieae  gendemeny  <'  ihat  while  some  of  their  customs  are 
what  we  would  deem  rather  barbarous,  and  while  they  are  ignorant  of 
many  common  things— while  they  still  rip  themselves  up,  and  shoe  their 
horKS  with  stnw  because  ignorant  of  any  other  method — ^they  have 
jumped  to  a  knowledge  of  certain  branches  of  science  which  it  has  taken 
nations  in  Europe  hundreds  of  years  to  attain*  At  Nagasaki  they  can 
turn  out  of  their  yard  an  engine  for  a  railway  or  steamer.  Japanese 
captains  and  en^eers  command  their  men-of-war,  of  which  three  are 
steamers;  they  understand  the  electric  telegraph;  they  make  ther- 
mometers, and  barometers,  theodolites,  and,  I  believe,  aneroids.  Their 
spy-glasses  and  microscopes  are  good,  and  vexy  cheap.  They  have  a 
large  ^lass  manufactory  which  turns  out  glass  little  inferior  to  our  own. 
I&y  have  a  short  line  of  railway  somewhere  in  the  interior,  ^ven  by  the 
Americans."* 

So  it  will  be  in  respect  to  defensive  and  offensive  means.  Hitherto, 
in  pursuance  of  the  system  of  seclusion,  it  has  been  forbidden  to  construct 
large  ships,  so  that  the  natives  should  not  leave  their  coasts,  but  under  a 
new  system  a  new  order  of  things  will  undoubtedly  arise.  So  with  their 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  armed  men,  as  yet  only  in  the  military  perfec- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  century,  they  could  not  stand  before  an  adequate 
European  force ;  but  if  once  their  country,  or  their  laws  or  religion  were 
attacked,  they  would  soon  learn  to  place  their  military  system  upon  a  par 
with  that  of  those  who  should  venture  to  outrage  their  nationality.  The 
moral  superiority  would  be  on  their  side.  They  are  brave  even  to  con- 
tempt of  life,  most  sensitive  on  the  point  of  honour,  and  cruel  and  vindic- 
tive in  their  enmity.  It  would  be  a  grievous  error,  then,  in  a  political 
point  of  view — not  to  mention  the  immorality  of  such  a  course — ^for  any 
nation,  be  they  Russian,  English,  French,  or  American  (and  the  latter 
have  entertained  the  notion  of  a  fordble  occupation  of  one  of  the  Japanese 
islands),  to  attempt  to  coerce  so  brave,  so  intelligent,  and  so  patriotic  a 
people. 

But  if  force  is  to  be  repudiated,  equally  so  are  any  immediate  and 
glaring  attempts  at  intruding  our  habits  and  manners,  our  laws  or  reli- 
gion upon  this  antique  race.  Civilisation  is  a  comparative  term,  and  if 
we  are  in  advance  of  Japan  in  some  of  the  material  arts,  it  is  very  ques- 
tionable if  we  are  in  advance  of  them  in  all  the  moral  and  social  rela- 
tions. There  are,  as  we  have  observed,  some  g^ry  spots  in  their  system, 
and  if  we  wish  really  and  sincerely  to  benefit  them,  and  to  confer  upon 

them  the  blessing^  of  Christianity,  we  must  proceed  cautiously.     Captain 

■'- 

*  The  names  of  the  month  have,  like  those  of  the  French  revolutionary  calendar, 
a  peculiar  and  interesting  local  significance.  Thus  the  first  month  is  called  the 
friendly  month,  being  that  of  the  new  year.  The  second  is  the  month  of  change, 
winter  clothes  being  then  exchanged  for  summer  garments.  The  third  is  the 
budding  month;  the  fourth,  the  flowering  month;  the  fifth,  the  transplanting 
month  (in  allusion  to  rice);  the  sixth  is  the  dry  month;  the  seventh,  the  month 
of  letters;  the  eighth  is  the  UKmth  of  falling  leaves;  the  ninth  is  the  long  month, 
or  monfth  of  long  nights;  the  tenth  is  the  godless  month;  the  eleventh,  the  month 
of  hoar  firosts;  and  the  twelfth,  the  final  or  terminal  month.  The  tenth  month  is 
so  called  because,  according  to  some,  the  gods  wait  upon  the  mikado  that  month ; 
according  to  others,  all  the  divinities  leave  their  respective  temples  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Idzomo,  in  the  north  ^  Japan. 
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Whittingbdm  ju^cnously  femarks  xxfoa  thk  doKeato  snljjMst,  thft*  ^'  gtest 
eautkm  and  j«dgineni  should  attend  the  deHbexatum  of  the  questioD/' 
**  where  niMnoDflries  fhoakk  he  eent."  The  AmenenM  have  thta  adtaa- 
tage  oyer  us  there,  while  they  uphold  the  propagation  of  the  Goapei  l^ey 
fOTlnd  aU  leUgioas  diipntes*  The  arrogaiiee '  of  aoaohind  is  nowhere 
shown  so  mueh  as  in  always  wislung  to  force  its  owii  dogmas  upoft  otiief 
people  and  other  nations.  Truth  will  always  pverail^  if  quietly  and 
peaceably  allowed  to  have  its  own  way.  We  have  one  system^  Under 
it  we  have  poverty,  rttdeness,  and  vulgarity  among  the  lower  classes^  and 
drunkennesl  and  immarality  among  aJL  We  have  sednetioo  and  adud- 
teiy,  and  public  prostitution  ;  we  have  theik,  robbery,  aad  murder.  The 
JapMiese  have  another  qrstem*  Under  it  th^  have  none  of  these-^-'With 
rare  exeeptions-*-but  they  have  a  conrapt  hierarchy,  a  legaHsed  systona  of 
prostitution,  and  cruel  and  vindictive  punishments.  If  the  goodaess  of 
systems  were  to  be  judged  of,  then,  by  their  working,  it  is  maaMest 
that  Eoropeas  natiocKS  woold  have  the  worst  of  the  comparisoor  But  H 
is  not  t^ns  that  thinga  are  to  be  jndgcd-^it  is  by  the  latent;  and  thesein 
Christiaiiity  so  far  snrpeeses  all  other  rehgions  that  it  is  impoanble  not  to 
feel  what  a  delightful  thing  it  would  be  to  make  tiM  Japaaese  real 
Christiaas^  if  it  were  only  to  shame  the  nominal  Christiaiia  d  the 
West* 

An  article  in  the  treaty  of  Yeddo  permits  to  British  subjects  llie  1^ 
esercise  of  their  own  religion,  and  sane^ons  the  erection  of  chiirehes  and 
chapels  at  Hakodadi,  Ksoagawa,-  Nagasaki^  Hiogo,  and  Ohasaka.  Bat 
the  treaty  says  nothing  about  proselytbra.  Nevertheless)^  meetings  have 
been  held,  presided  over  by  the  Bishop  of  Loadon,  wkk  llie  view  of 
establishing  Christian  missions  in  Japan,  These  it  is  oar  dafy,  as  mem* 
hers  of  a  Christian  church,  to  support,  hot  it  cannot  be  too  stsongly 
insisted  upon  that  the  gpreatest  eantion  is  neecssaiy.  It  is  not  onty  that 
to  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  Christian  missions  in  tho  sixteentfk  and  aeveiah 
teenth  centuries  Europe  owed  its  long  and  unfortunate  exclusion  from  the 
Japanese  empire,  but  it  is  ^at  the  same  zeal  entailed  the  utter  extenni- 
nation  of  both  teachers  and  followers  down  to  the  irst^hom.  A  more 
horriUe  and  terrible  massacre^  accompanied  by  greater  atrocities^  is  not 
upon  record.  Too  nnick  aeal  may  once  more  not  only  moka  us  lose  all 
the  advantages  gained  by  treaties,  hot  may  once  more  eaftait  a  similar  sad 
catastroplie^- 

Certain  it  is  now  that  Europeans  and  Americans  are-  soon  to  be 
brovghtt  in  daily  contact  with  the  industnms  papulation  of  Ms  vpelMo* 
do  cottntry.  Englishmen  and  Americans  are  to  be  located  at  Yeddo^  as 
they  were  at  Canton^  our  ^Eietoriea  are  to  rise  in  very  sigjbt  of  the 
siogoon's  castle,  and  our  steamera  to  delight  the  eyes  of  the  iut  ladies 
who  frequent  tiie  tea-gardens  stretched  along  the  banks  of  the  river  on 
which  the  city  is  built.  The  result  of  onr  mtercourse  with  these  pec^Ie 
must  therefore  depend  '^ery  nrach  on  oucselvesi  We  have  the  experiences 
of  past  yesvfl^  and  the  testioMmy  of  past  writeis  and  reocnt  vis^rs^ 
to  guide  us  in  foming  a  just  estimate  ci  the  Japanese  dharaeter;  They 
are,  undonbte^^  a  licentious  people ;  that  seems  to  be  their  greatest 
weakness  and  tbeiir  gravest  sin.  But  they  are  deanly,  sober,  indusirioaS) 
clever,  skilful,  quick  to  learn,  ingenious, .  hancst^  and  well  and  kiBitty 
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diaposwL  '^  JapiBy*'  says  dns  tecenb  tnritef^  <^  m  flot  «fi«i&d'  by  a&]f 
eomlry  pn  ike  £us»  of  tne  globe^  wbBtt^  av  i£  to  havmoiuse  widLito  fur^ 
paflsing  nalaral  endowmtntai^  it  ia  peopled  bj  a  raee  wfaote  qoalitSes  m» 
of  the  moai  anuable  and  wnmhig  deseriptioii,  atid  wiune  motetiid  proK 
speriljr  baa  beea  to  equaHsad  as  to  emtue  happinoB  aad  cantsntiiiaiit  to 
ali  cliMoaiu"  With  tbe  exceptioik  then  e€  progms  ia  Ktemtcire^  and  ite 
arts  «id  seieDeea,  and  the  isvahiabfte  knowledge  of  oar  sabattoD  throogb 
a  BMrdAiI  Redeemer,  the  Jt^anese  aore  mere  cintised  than  the  nationf  of 
£iirope«  As  they  do  nod  posaesa  the  overweeiniig  eonceii  of  the  Chinese^ 
it  equalij  behores  other  natiaos  not  to  give  tiiemseliea  aica  of  aaperiodU' 
without  wolL  weighing  how  far  they  are  justified  ia  doing  so»  A  lalJ^ 
compfebenaivey  aisd  fair  oonsideration  of  tiie  subjoct  ndght  Aaom  that  dM 
right  to  aetf*eoiigratiiktwii  and  mpeieiiioaaiMss  was  ob.  the  other  iide^ 
Loyal  and  cootageoti^  the  Japanese  wiU  stand  by  diMT  km  aad  dtfenal 
thobr  instituiioiM,  and  they  well  know  bow  to  perfect  lliemmlvei  in  Ao 
axta  of  war  aa  weU  aa  tboae  of  peace.  If  wepmaoe  towards  tfie«,.tbefiy 
a  just  and  eonsidarato  line  of  eondnct^  the  Japanese^  thope  is  every  xeaaoii 
to  bdioTe^  from  what  we  can  gadier  of  their  ekanwter,  will  aaoro  than 
reiqKmd  to  onr  effiwts  to  promote  die  cane  of  trade  aad  of  free  iatBr<« 
coimB;  they  would,  indeed^  were  it  not  fioe  de  abaord  psaetiee'  of  eaclo« 
sirenesa  forced  upon  them  by  the  tradiiaens  of  the  past^  and  wpheid  by  9 
Booalaken  pofiey  on  the  part  of  the  mktrs,  lecem  Earepeaas  opes  ataaedr 
Bdfe  efabidroiis  in  their  sentiaoents,  and  wana  ia  their  feieodslnse  aa  they 
ace,  they  will  always  reaent  anyAing  Ifte  waal  of  fidtb^  bresMh  of 
proiniflca,  or  studied  insult  to  their  htws^  balnts^  or  religion*  As  enesniesv 
they  are,  ae  was  ahown  on  the  occasion  of  the  tsndhle  exiirpatiaa  of 
Christianity,  and  aa  is  still  more  shown  in  the  canying^  out  of  msr  emu 
laws  and  modes  of  punishment^  obstinato,  craely  and  isaselentiiig^  It  wiH 
be  the  faolt  of  European  and  AmeriGaa  nation^  dien,  if  they  ava  not 
pr^aied  to  deal  fidrly  with  people  of  sueh  sensidre  aad  honoaraUe  lcel« 
inge,  nad  if  they  do  not  treat  with  respect  and  cooeidexation  the  nairal 
and  rdifpuma  pre^odaeea— -if  it  is  so  pleaaed  to  term  thamH«-of  a  aatiaii 
with  such  well*mairked  and  cKstkact  chavaetenstiea. 

The  treaty  s^ned  at  Yeddo  on  the  26th  of  August,  18^  stipalatai^ 
among  other  thmgs^  the  aeciprocal  right  of  appointiDg  diplomatie  agents 
at  Yeddo  and  Lcmdon;  that  the  porta  of  Hakodadi  (previoasfy  witlr 
Simoda  opened  by  Commodore  Perry  to  the  Americans),  Kanagawa,  and 
Nagasaki  be  opened  to  British  subjects  from  July  1st,  1859;  Nee-e-gata, 
or  if  that  is  unsuitable  as  a  harbour,  some  other  port  on  the  west  coast  of 
Nip-pon,  as  also  Hiogo,  on  January  1st,  1860.  In  all  these  places 
British  subjects  may  reside,  may  lease  ground,  and  purchase  and  erect 
buildings,  and  are  not  to  be  confined  within  walls  and  g^tes,  but  are  to 
be  allowed  free  ingress  and  egress.  Their  excursions  are  to  be  limited 
within  ten  ri,  or  some  twenty-five  milea  English.     After  January  Ist, 

1862,  British  subjects  may  reside  at  Yeddo;  and  from  January  1st, 

1863,  at  Ohasaka  (Osaca),  for  purposes  of  trade  only. 

The  other  stipulations  of  the  treaty  detail  the  relations  both  political 
and  commercial  in  which  the  two  nations  shall  stand  to  one  another,  and 
not  one  of  the  least  important  of  these  to  some  future  traveller,  navigator, 
or  merchant,  is  that,  if  in  error,  he  shall  be  punished  by  British  laws  and 
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not  by  Japanese.  The  gates  of  an  extensive,  opiilenty  luxurious,  and 
populous  dominion,  ^luch  have  been  closed  to  our  commerce  ever  since 
the  reign  of  the  second  Charles,  are  thus  opened  to  us.  As  to  the  posi- 
tive benefits  that  may  be  expected  to  accrue,  everything  depends  upon 
the  adaptation  of  British  exports  to  the  Japanese  market;  but  with  the 
exc^»tion  of  docks,  a  branch  of  manufacture  in  which  the  Americans 
exce^  the  British  are  surely  prepared  to  reap  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  itom  this  new  and  important  field  as  much  as  any  other  nation. 
It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  whereas  in  China  everyuiing,  from  the 
emperor  to  a  bamboo  junk,  is  an  imposture,  in  Japan  the  w^th  of  the 
country  is  real,  and  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  so 
curious  and  so  intelligent  a  people  will  gradually  learn  to  avail  them* 
selves  of  any  advantages  which  we  may  be  ready  to  present  them  with 
in  arts  and  manuSactures.  There  is,  however,  little  to  be  feared  on  this 
point— the  spirit  of  enterprise  of  the  Britbh  is  what  has  made  them  what 
they  are — and  the  interests  of  the  manu&cturers  is  as  much  concerned  in 
the  opening  of  'Japan  as  that  of  the  merchants  and  shipowners.  The 
British  merchants  are  the  last  to  open  transactions  in  any  country  with- 
out adapting  their  enterprises  to  its  necessities,  and  with  the  vast  expe- 
rience which  they  already  possess  of  the  East,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  a 
peculiarly  commercial  race  should  be  guilty  of  any  egregious  blunders  in 
its  venewed  traffic  with  Japan.  The  account  we  have  given  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country  will  furnish  some  idea  of  its  exports,  experience  of 
the  past  will  tell  of  the  nature  of  the  imports;  but  this  experience  will 
also  admit  alike  of  great  modifications  and  of  an  almost  infinite  develop- 
ment. It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  luxurious  civilisation  to  beget  wants,  and 
as  Sgut  as  possible  to  spare  no  expense  in  satisfying  them.  The  Japanese 
in  these  respects,  although  restrained  on  some  points,  as  in  costume,  by 
habits  and  tradition,  are  just  as  advanced  as  the  English  and  French.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  is  one  comfort  or  one  luxury  which  is 
coveted  in  these  countries  that  will  not  be  understood,  appreciated,  and 
coveted  in  Japan.  The  marvellous  products  of  European  industry  have 
thus  a  new,  and  for  a  time  an  almost  boundless  market  opened  to  them ; 
and  all  we  hope  is  that  we  may  win  the  perpetual  good  will  and  friend- 
ship of  an  amiable  people  in  return  for  the  material  and  moral  advantages 
which  the  new  connexion  will  no  doubt  proffer  to  them. 


C    27.  >      - 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ^^ASHLET." 

L 

It  was  a  bright  afternoon  in  the  early  part  of  March,  a  Satorday,  and 
the  bell  of  Riverton  cathedral  tolled  out  for  seryice,  as  the  clock  chimed 
the  three-quarters  past  two.  In  the  sitting-room  of  a  small  house,  just 
outside  the  precincts  of  the  cathedral,  lay  a  lady  on  a  curious-looung 
couch.  A  lace  cap  shaded  her  delicate  features,  and  she  had  rich, 
loving  brown  eyes  and  damask  cheeks*  She  had  an  affection  of  the 
spine,  and  requued  to  lie  there  a  g^at  portion  of  her  time.  Her  eyes 
were  full  of  tears,  but  at  the  sound  of  a  footstep  she  hastily  dried  them. 

A  boy  came  in — her  boy — ^slender,  and  tali  for  his  age,  which  might 
be  about  sixteen.  He  was  wonderfully  like  his  mother :  it  was  the  same 
exquisite  face ;  the  soft  dark  eyes,  the  bright  complexion,  and  the  pure 
features. 

"  Are  you  goin?,  Henry  ?" 

*'  The  bell  has  begun,  mamma." 

fie  advanced  to  his  mother  to  give  her  his  &rewell  kiss ;  and  then  he 
noticed  something  strange  in  her  hoQ.  ''  Mamma,  how  hot  you  are ! 
You  look  as  if  you  had  been  crying !" 

^*  As  I  have,  dear  child,  ^d  it  was  very  foolish  of  me,  for  crying 
will  not  alter  things." 

**  What  is  it  ?"  he  hastily  inauired. 

^'  Nothing  new :  only  the  old  troubles  over  and  over  agun.  Your 
papa's  ill-health  prevents  him  doing  anything,  and  expenses  go  on  just 
the  same,  and  bills  accumulate.  Never  mind,  dear;  you  cannot  mend 
matters  ;  so  do  not  let  them  trouble  you.  There  is  a  note  somewhere 
for  you  to  read :  I  think  Lucy  put  it  on  the  mantelpiece." 

Henry  looked,  and  saw  a  note,  which  he  unfolded  and  began  to  read. 
Mrs.  Arkell  continued : 

<'  They  want  you  to  spend  Monday  with  them,  you  see ;  and  as  it 
will  be  the  judges'  holiday,  you  can  get  leave  from  college  and  do  so. 
They ^" 

She  was  interrupted  by  a  cry  of  pun.  "Mamma!  what  does  it 
mean?'^ 

Mrs.  Arkell  started  up  and  clasped  her  hands.  ^'Oh,  Henry,  you 
have  opened  the  wrong  note !     What  has  Lucy  done  ?" 

He  had  indeed  seen  a  note  not  meant  for  Imn  to  see.  A  threatening 
lawyer's  letter,  that  if  the  "  10^."  were  not  paid  by  that  night,  execution 
would  be  proceeded  with  on  Monday.     Henry  Arkell  turned  sick. 

But  he  controlled  his  emotion,  and  spoke  calmly.  "  Does  it  mean  a 
prison  for  papa?" 

^*  Lucy  must  have  left  out  the  wrong  note,"  Mrs.  Arkell  continued,  in 
deep  distress.     "  Henry,  you  ought  not  to  have  read  it." 

''  It  cannot  be  helped,  now,  mamma.    Does  it  mean  a  prison?" 

*'  Perhaps  it  does,  dear :  I  scarcely  understand  it  myself.  It  means 
great  distress  and  confusion." 

He  could  hardly  speak  for  consternation :  the  embarrassments  of  the 
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family — unavoidable,  and,  so  to  speak,  honourable  embarrassments — had, 
in  a  great  measure,  been  kept  from  him.  "  What  will  be  done?  Papa 
must  borrow  it  from  Mr.  Arkell.** 

*'  I  do  not  think  he  will :  your  papa  says  he  will  not  apply  to  binx 
again.  If  you  only  knew  how  much,  how  often,  -we  have  to  borrow 
from  Mr.  Arkell — ^kind,  generous  Mr.  Arkell ! — ^you  would  not  wonder 
at  your  papa's  shrinking  from  it." 

^^  h  it  Iw  that  ht»  made  you  woxcie  lately,  mamma,?' 

<^  Thes0  thiogs  geoemUy.  But  ^or  Mr.  Arkell  me  oonld  not  ha^re  got 
tjirougb  the  wiaier  tii  ftU.  CliiJd,"  she  added,  burrting  into  tears,  ^  in 
spite  of  my  fimdy-seated  trust,  these  petty  anxieties  ase  wearing  me  out. 
J£v«ry  tkae  a  knock  oooief  to  tbe  door,  I  afaiver  and  tremble,  lest  it 
ihouid  he  j^eople  ooioe  to  a«k  for  money  which  we  eaanot  pey.  Heary^, 
you  will  be  late/' 

^^  Plenty  of  tumf  mamma*  I  ttined  myself  one  day,  and  ran  horn. 
this  to  the  /cloister  lentraaoe  in  two  minntes  and  a  half.  Am  you  bein^ 
pressed  for  mvch  beodies  this  ?''  he  continiied,  touching  the  letter. 

'^  Not  Tery  mu<^  for  aoythung  dse,"  she  replied.  ^*  That  is  the  worst : 
if  that  were  settled,  I  think  we  might  manage  to  stave  off  the  lett  till 
brighter  days  come  round.  If  we  can  but  retain  our  home ! -^'-several 
times  it  would  have  gone,  but  for  Mr.  ArkelL" 

<<  Oh,  if  I  were  hut  old  entnigh  to  help !"  he  uttered,  elasping  his 
hfiAds  with  an  aelioa  of  despair. 

'*  I  was  wrong  to  speak  of  this  to  yoo,"  she  i^ed :  ^  and  I  am. 
wrong  io  give  way,  myselE  It  is  not  often  that  I  do.  How  cotdd 
Lucy  have  made  the  mistake  p  Cheer  up,  Harry/'  she  added,  with  a 
cheerful  look :  ^'  God  never  sent  a  burden,  but  He  sent  strength  to  bear 
it :  and  we  have  always,  hititezto,  been  wonderfully  helped.  Henry,  you 
wiU  surely  be  late." 

He  slowly  toek  his  elbow  fiom  the  mantelpieoe,  wllere  it  had  been 
leanisig*  ''  No,  But  if  I  were,  it  woukl  he  sooMthing  new :  it  is  not 
often  they  have  to  mark  me  late." 

Henry  Arkell  kissed  hb  modier,  and  walked  out  of  the  house  in  a 
dreamy  mood,  and  with  a  slow  step ;  not  with  the  eager  look  and  quick 
foot  of  a  scho(dboy,  in  dread  of  being  marked  late  on  the  cathedral-roll. 
As  he  let  the  gate  swing  to,  behind  him,  and  turned  towards  the  way 
which  led  to  the  back,  or  cloister-entrance,  of  the  cathedral,  a  hand  was 
laid  i^n  his  shoulder. 

Henry  turned,  and  saw  a  young,  tall,  aristocratic  man,  looking  down 
upon  him.     In  spite  ot  his  mind's  trouble,  his  face  shone  with  pleasure. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  St  Jcim  I    Are  you  in  Riverton  ?" 

'^Well,  I  think  you  have  pretty  good  ocular  demonstration  of  it. 
Harry,  you  have  grown  out  of  all  knowledge  :  you  will  be  as  tall  as  m j 
^anky  sei^  if  you  go  on  like  this.     How  is  Mrs.  Arkell  ?" 

^  Not  any  better,  thank  you,  sir.  I  am*so  veiy  ^eased  to  see  you," 
he  continued  :  ^'  but  I  cannot  stop  now.  The  bell  has  been  going  ten 
nikimites.'' 

'^  In  the  choir  still  ?     Are  you  the  senior  boy  ?" 

<'  Senior  chorister,  but  not  senior  boy  yet.  Pratlfeton  is  senior. 
Jocselyn  went  to  Oxford  in  January/' 

<<  Harry,  I  must  see  your  medal.     I  heard  of  your  suoeess/' 
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^<  Ofaf  Pll  feteh  it  <kit in  A  nuimto :  it  b  o&W  iu  the  p(» 

He  ran  io,  and  ctaae  out  with  a  medal  of  gold)  tumgiog  to  a  bluQ 
ribboo.    Mr.  St.  John  took  it  ia  Us  Iwuid. 

^^  The  dean  displayed  taita,"  wai  his  remark.  *^  BiyetUm  catiiedfal 
cm  on6  sidfl,  and  the  ioaeription  to  you  on  the  ciher" 

<<  My  name  bad  to  bo  put  in  albanraffdsy  you  know,  whan  it  was  fiHiod 
I  had  gained  it." 

^^Imo  glad  yon  did  gain  it,  Ssany"  mi  Mr.  $t.  John,  looking  kindly 
at  him.  '^  There;  put  it  up,  and  be  off.  I  don't  want  you  to  be  mafked 
late  through  me." 

There  was  not  anothar  asinuto  to  be  lost,  so  Henry  slipped  the  medal 
into  his  jacketrpocket,  and  flew  away,  Mr.  St.  John^  a  gentleman  of 
high  birth,  whose  family  lived  uear  the  cathedral,  had  once  been  a  college 
boy  himseH. 

There  was  a  bad  practice  prevaiiiag  in  the  college  school,  but  only 
resorted  to  by  the  senior  boys :  it  was  that  of  pledging  their  goods  and 
dbattels.  Watdies,  chains,  silver  pencil-cases,  bodks,  or  anything  else 
ava^ble,  veve  taken  to  Eutterley,  the  pawnbroker's,  without  aeruple. 
Of  oovrse,  this  was  not  known  to  the  masters^  A  tale  was  told  of  Jones 
tertius  having  tdcen  his  surplice  to  Butterley's  one  Monday  morning ; 
and,  being  unable  to  redeem  it  on  the  Saturday,  he  had  lain  in  bed  all 
day  on  the  Sunday,  and  sent  word  to  the  head  master  that  he  had  sprained 
hk  ankle.  On  the  Monday,  he  limped  into  the  sdiool,  apparency  in 
excruciating  pain,  to  the  sympathy  of  the  masters,  and  int^se  admira* 
tion  of  the  senior  boys.  Henry  Arkell  had  never  been  guilty  <^  this 
practice,  but  he  was  asking  himself^  all  college  time,  why  he  should  not 
be,  for  once,  and  so  leUeve  the  pressure  at  home.  He  possessed  a  fine 
gold  watch,  the  gift  of  a  friend :  it  was  worth,  at  his  own  cakulation, 
twenty  pounds,  and  he  thought  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  pledging  it 
for  ten.  ^^  It  is  not  an  honourable  thing,  I  know,"  he  reasoned  with 
himself,  "  but  the  boys  do  it  every  day  for  their  ovm  pleasures,  and  surely 
I  may,  to  assist  my  father.  I  will  do  it :  and  nobody  shall  be  any  the 
wiser.'* 

Service  was  over  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  he  leflb  the  cathedral,  by 
the  front  entrance.  Being  Saturday  afternocm,  there  was  no  school. 
The  streets  were  crowded,  for  it  was  what  is  called  in  the  local  phraseo- 
logy ^^  Assize  Saturday  :"  that  is,  the  judges  were  expected  in,  to  open 
court,  preparatory  to  nolding  the  assizes*  The  high  aheriff  and  his  pro- 
cession had  already  gone  out  to  meet  the  judges,  and  many  gazers  lingered 
in  the  streets,  waiting  for  their  return.  Henry  hastened  through  them, 
on  his  way  to  the  pawnbroker's*  He  was  possessed  of  a  sensitive,  refined 
temperament;  and,  had  he  been  going  into  the  shop  to  steal,  be  could 
not  have  felt  more  shame.  The  shop  was  partitioned  off  into  compart- 
ments or  boxes,  so  that  one  customer  should  not  see  another.  If  Henry 
Arkell  could  but  have  knowoeifais  ill-luck  1  In  the  box  contiguous  to  the 
one  he  entered,  stood  Alfred  Aultane,  the  boy  next  below  him  in  the 
choir,  who  had  stolen  down  with  one  of  the  family  table-spoons,  which 
he  kid  just  been  pnytesting  to  the  pawnbroker  was  Ui  own,  and  he 
would  have  it  out  on  Monday  without  fail,  for  his  godfather  the  coun* 
seller  was  coming  in  with  the  judges,  and  never  failed  to  give  him  half 
a  sovereign.    But  that  disbdieving  pawabroker  obstiaately  persisted  iu 
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refosinjg^  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  spooui  for  he  knew  ihe  Aid* 
tane  crest ;  and  Mr.  Alfred  stood  biting  his  nails  in  mortification. 

<<  Will  you  lend  me  ten  pounds  on  this  ?"  asked  Henry,  coming  in^ 
and  not  suspecting  that  anybody  was  so  near. 

''  Ten  pounds  1"  uttered  Rutterley,  after  examining  the  watch.  ^^  You 
college  gentlemen  hare  got  a  conscience  I  I  could  not  givQ  more  thaa 
hatf.^ 

<*  Hiat  would  be  of  no  use :  I  must  have  ten.  I  shall  be  sure  to  re- 
deem it,  Mr.  Rutterley." 

'<I  am  not  afraid  of  that.  The  college  boys  mostiy  redeem  their 
pledges ;  I  will  say  that  for  them.  I  will  lend  you  six  pounds  upon  it, 
not  a  farthing  more.     What  can  you  be  wanting  with  such  a  laige 

sum?" 

<'  That  is  my  business,  if  you  please,"  returned  Henry ^  dvilly. 

'^  Oh,  of  course.     Six  pounds :  take  it,  or  leave  it." 

A  sudden  temptation  fGsished  across  Henry's  mind.  What  if  he  pledged 
the  gold  medal  ?  But  for  his  having  it  in  his  pocket,  the  thought  would 
not  have  occurred  to  him.  ^^But  how  can  I,"  he  mentally  argued, 
*^the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter!  But  it  is  my  own,"  temptation 
whispered  again,  *'  and  surely  wis  is  a  righteous  cause.  Yes :  I  will 
risk  it :  and  if  I  can't  redeem  it  before,  it  must  wait  till  I  get  my  money 
from  the  choir."  So  he  put  the  watch  and  the  gold  medal  ade  by  aide 
on  the  counter,  and  received  two  tickets  in  exchange,  and  eight  sove* 
reigns  and  four  half-sovereigns. 

*'Be  sure  keep  it  close,  Mr.  Rutterley,"  he  enjoined;  ^^you  see  my 
name  is  on  it,  and  there  is  no  other  medal  like  it  m  the  town.  I  would 
not  have  it  known,  that  I  had  done  this,  for  a  hundred  times  its  worth." 

*^  All  right,"  answered  Mr.  Rutterley;  ^^  things  left  with  me  are  never 
seen."  But  Alfred  Aultane,  from  the  next  box,  had  contrived  both,  to 
hear  and  see. 

Henry  Arkell  was  speeding  home,  when  he  heard  sounds  behind  him. 
"  Iss — ^iss — I  say !    Iss !" 

It  was  Aultane.  ''  What  became  of  you  that  you  were  not  at  college 
this  afternoon  ?"  demanded  Henry,  who,  as  senior  chorister,  had  much 
authority  over  the  nine  choristers  under  him. 

*^  College  be  jiggered !  I  stopped  out  to  see  the  show ;  and  it  isn't 
come  yet.  If  Wllberforce  kicks  up  a  row,  I  shall  swear  my  mother  kept 
me  to  make  calls  with  her.  I  say,  Arkell,  you  couldn't  do  a  fellow  a 
service,  could  you?" 

Henry  was  surprised  at  the  civil  friendly  tone — ^never  used  by  some 
of  the  boys  to  him.     "  If  I  can  I  will,"  said  he.     "  What  is  it  ?" 

'<  Lend  me  ten  bob,  in  gold.  I  must  get  it :  it's  for  something  that 
can't  wait.  I'll  pay  you  back  next  week.  I  know  you  must  have  as 
much  about  you." 

"  All  the  money  I  have  about  me  is  wanted  for  a  specific  purpose.  I 
have  not  a  sixpence  that  I  can  lend  :  if  I  had,  you  should  be  welcome 
to  it." 

"  Nasty  mean  wretch  I"  grunted  Aultane,  in  his  heart.  "  Won't  I 
serve  him  out !" 

The  cathedral  bells  had  been  for  some  time  rin^g  merrily,  giving 
token  that  the  procession  had  met  the  judges,  and  was  nearing  the  city. 
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on  its  retarn.  Aultane  tore  away,  and  met  the  advancing  heralds, 
sounding  their  trumpets,  who  were  followed  by  the  javelin  men,  their 
fine  horses  two  abreast,  and  restive  from  the  snail's  pace  to  which  they 
were  condemned.  After  them  came  sundry  officials  in  carriages,  and 
then  appeared  the  emblazoned  equipage  of  the  high  sheriff,  its  four 
steeds,  richly  caparisoned,  prancing  and  pawing.  Both  the  judges  sat  in 
it,  fully  robed,  with  the  sheriff,  and  his  chaplain  in  his  gown  and  bands. 
A  plain  carriage  or  two,  and  a  crowd  of  horsemen  followed;  and  thus 
their  lordships  were  escorted  to  the  guildhall,  the  sweet  bells  still  ringing 
melodiously.  Oh,  poor  creatures !  those  within  the  dark  walls  of  the 
city  and  county  prisons  close  by,  conscious  that  those  bells  heralded  in 
their  doom,  perhaps  that  of  death.  What  a  contrast  it  was !  those  hope- 
less men,  in  their  gloomy  cells;  with  the  pomp  and  ceremony,  the 
curveting  horses,  the  decorated  carriage,  the  array  of  liveried  attendants 
bearing  their  glittering  javelins,  and  the  proud  blast  of  the  trumpets;  all 
collected  to  welcome  the  two  robed  men,  who  were  to  judge  them ! 

II. 

It  was.  Assize  Sunday.  A  dense  crowd  collected  early  round  the 
doors  of  the  cathedral,  and,  as  soon  as  they  were  opened,  rushed  in,  and 
took  possession  of  the  edifice,  leaving  vacant  only  the  pulpit  and  the 
locked-up  seats.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  bishop  (if  in  Riverton),  the 
dean  and  chapter,  and  the  forty  king's  scholars,  to  assemble  just  inside 
the  front  entrance  and  receive  the  judges,  who  were  attended  in  state  to 
the  cathedral,  like  they  had  been  attended  into  Riverton  the  previous 
evening,  the  escort  being  now  augmented  by  the  mayor  and  corporation, 
and  an  overflowing  shoal  of  barristers. 

The  ten  choristers  (who  were  also  of  the  king's  scholars)  were  the 
first  to  take  up  their  standing  at  the  front  entrance.  They  were  soon 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  king's  scholars,  the  surplices  of  the  whole 
forty  being  primly  starched  for  the  occasion.  They  had  laid  in  their 
customary  supply  of  pins,  for  it  was  the  boys'  pleasure,  during  the  service 
on  Assize  Sunday,  to  stick  pins  into  people's  backs,  and  pin  women's 
clothes  together,  the  density  of  the  mob  permitting  full  scope  to  the  de- 
lightful amusement,  and  preventing  detection. 

The  thirty  king's  scholars  bustled  in  from  the  cloisters  two  by  two, 
crossed  the  body  of  the  cathedral  to  the  grand  entrance,  and  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  choristers.  Which  was  wrong:  they 
ought  to  have  gone  below  them.  Henry  Arkell  who,  as  senior  chorister, 
took  precedence  of  all  when  in  the  cathedral  (but  not  when  out  of  it,  and 
that  was  a  somewhat  curious  rule),  told  Prattleton,  the  senior  boy,  to 
move  down.  Out  of  the  cathedral,  Arkell  was  under  Prattleton,  the 
latter,  as  senior  boy,  being  head  of  all. 

Prattleton  declined.  "Tfien  we  must  move  up,"  observed  Henry. 
**  Choristers." 

He  was  understood:  and  the  choristers  moved  above  the  king's 
scholars. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  demanded  Prattleton.  "  How  dare 
you  disobey  me,  Mr.  Arkell  ?" 

"  How  dare  you  disobey  me  f "  was  Henry  Arkell's  retort     "  I  am 
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senior  here,  and  you  know  it."  It  most  be  understood  that  tlus  sort  oi 
clashing  could  only  occur  on  occasions  like  the  present :  on  ordinary 
Sundays  and  on  saints'  days  the  choristers  and  king^s  scholars  did  not 
come  in  contact  in  the  cathedral. 

^^  I'll  let  you  know  who's  senior,"  said  Prattleton.  *^  Choristers,  moye 
down ;  you  juniors,  do  you  hear  me  p  Move  down,  or  I'll  have  you 
hoisted  to-morrow." 

<'If  Mr.  Arkell  tells  us,  please,  sir,"  responded  a  timid  junior,  who 
fancied  Mr.  Prattleton  looked  particularly  at  him. 

The  choristers  did  not  stir,  and  Prattleton  was  savage.  **Eang'8 
scholars,  move  up,  and  shove." 

Some  of  the  king's  scholars  hesitated,  especially  those  of  the  lower 
school.  It  was  no  light  matter  to  disobey  the  senior  chorister  in  the 
cathedral.  Others  moved  up,  and  proceeded  to  '^  shove."  Henzy  Arkell 
calmly  turned  to  one  of  his  own  juniors. 

^'  Hardcastle,  go  into  the  vestry,  and  ask  Wilberforce  to  step  here. 
Should  he  have  gone  into  college,  fetch  him  out  of  the  chanting-desk." 

''  Remain  where  you  are,  Hardcastle,"  foamed  Prattleton.  ^*  1  dare 
you  to  stir." 

Hardcastle,  a  little  chap  of  ten,  was  already  o£P,  but  he  turned  round 
at  the*  words.  ^'  I  am  not  under  your  orders,  Mr.  Prattleton,  sir,  when 
the  senior  quirester's  present." 

A  few  minutes,  and  then  the  Reverend  Mr.  Wilberforce,  in  his  surplice 
and  hood,  was  seen  advancing.  Hardcastle  had  fetched  him  out  of  the 
chanting-desk. 

'^  Whafs  all  this  ?  what  hubbub  are  you  boys  making  ?  I'll  flog  you 
aU  to-morrow.     Arkell,  Prattleton,  what's  the  matter?" 

^'I  thoufi^ht  it  better  to  send  for  you,  sir,  than  to  have  a  disturbance 
here,"  cried  Henry  Arkell. 

<*  A  disturbance  here !     You  had  better  not  attempt  it." 

'^  Don't  the  kingfs  scholars  take  precedence  of  the  quiresters,  sir?" 
demanded  Prattleton. 

*^  No,  they  don't,"  returned  the  master.  ''  If  you  have  not  been  years 
enough  in  the  college  to  know  the  rules,  Mr.  Prattleton,  you  had  better 
return  to  the  bottom  of  the  school,  and  learn  them.  Arkell,  in  this 
place  you  are  head.  King's  scholars,  move  down,  and  be  quick  over  it : 
and  ril  flog  you  all  round,"  concluded  Mr.  Wilberfbrce,  "  if  you  strike 
up  a  dispute  in  college  again." 

The  master  turned  tail,  and  strode  back  as  fast  as  his  short  legs  would 
cany  him :  for  the  dean  and  chapter,  marshalled  by  a  verger  and  the 
bedesmen,  were  crossing  the  cathedral ;  and  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  out- 
side, told  of  the  approach  of  the  judges.  It  was  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Wilberforce's  week  for  chanting,  and  he  would  hardly  recover  breath  to 
begin. 

The  choristers  all  grinned  at  the  master's  decision,  save  Arkell  and 
Aultane :  the  latter,  though  second  chorister,  took  part  with  Prattleton, 
because  he  hated  Arkell :  and  as  the  judges  passed  them  in  their  flowing 
scarlet  robes  with  the  trains  held  up  behind,  and  their  imposing  wigs,  so 
terrible  to  look  at,  their  bows  were  much  more  gracious  than  those  of 
the  king's  scholars.     The  additional  mob,  teeming  in  after  the  judges' 
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processioD,  wti  unlimited^  and  d  rare  field  had  the  boys  and  their  pins 
that  day. 

The  hubbub  and  the  bttatle  of  the  mortiiikg  passed,  and  the  eathedral 
bell  was  again  tolling  out  for  afternoon  fiervioe.  Save  the  dnst^  and 
there  was  plenty  of  that,  no  trace  remained  of  the  morning's  scene*  The 
king's  scholars  were  already  in  their  seats  in  the  choifv  and  the  ten 
choristers  stood  at  the  choir  entrance,  for  they  always  waited  there  to  go 
in  with  the  dean  and  chapter.  One  of  them,  and  it  was  Mr.  Wilberforoe's 
own  son,  had  made  a  mistake  in  the  morning,  in  fastening  his  own  surplice 
to  a  countrywoman's  purple  stuff  gown,  instead  of  two  gowns  togetner  $ 
and,  when  they  came  to  part  company,  the  surplice  proved  the  weakest. 
The  consequence  was  an  enormous  rent,  and  it  had  just  taken  the  nine 
other  choristers  and  three  lay^'Clerks  five  minutes  and  seventeen  pins, 
fished  out  of  different  pockets,  to  do  it  up  in  any  way  decent.  Young 
Wilberforce,  during  the  process,  rehearsing  a  tale  Over  in  his  mind,  for 
home,  about  that  horrid  rusty  nail  that  would  stick  out  of  the  vestry 
door. 

The  choristers  stood,  five  on  a  side,  and  the  dean  and  chapter  would 
pass  between  them  when  they  came  in«  They  stood  at  an  equidistance, 
one  firom  the  other,  and  it  was  high  treason  against  the  college  rules  for 
them  to  move  an  inch  from  their  places*  Arkell  headed  one  line, 
Aultane  the  other,  the  two  facing  each  other.  Suddenly  a  college  boy, 
who  was  late,  oame  flying  from  the  cloisters  and  dashed  into  the  choir, 
to  crave  the  keys  of  the  schoolroom  Irom  the  senior  boy,  that  he  might 
procure  his  surplice*  It  was  Lewis,  junior  ;  so,  against  the  rules.  Prat- 
tleton  condescended  to  give  him  the  keys :  almost  any  other  boy  he 
would  have  told  to  whistle  for  them,  and  marked  him  up  for  punishment 
as  <^  absent."  Prattleton  chose  to  patronise  him^  because  he  had  recently 
stnick  up  a  violent  friendship  with  Lewis,  senior.  Lewis  came  out  again, 
full  pelt,  swinging  the  keys  in  his  hand,  rather  vain  of  showing  to  the 
choristers  that  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  them,  juSt  as  two  little  old 
gentlemen  were  advancing  from  the  front  entrance. 

^'  Hi,  Lewis !  stop  a  moment,"  called  out  Aultane,  in  a  loud  whisper, 
as  he  crossed  over  and  went  behind  ArkeU. 

"  Return  to  your  place,  Aultane." 

Mr.  Aultane  chose  to  be  deaf. 

"  Aultane,  to  your  place,"  repeated  Henry  Arkell.  "  Do  you  see  who 
are  approaching  ?" 

Aultane  looked  round,  in  a  fluster.  But  not  a  soul  could  he  see,  save 
a  straggler  or  two,  making  their  way  to  the  side  aisles,  and  two  insignifi- 
cant little  old  men,  arm-in-arm,  close  at  hand,  in  rusty  black  clothes  and 
brown  wigs.    Nobody  to  affect  kirn* 

*'l  shall  return  when  I  please,"  said  he,  commencing  a  whispered 
parley  with  Lewis. 

"  Eetum  thb  instant,  Aultane.     I  order  you." 

«•  You  be ^" 

The  word  was  not  "  blest,"  but  the  reader  is  at  liberty  to  substitute 
that*  The  little  old  men,  to  whom  each  chorister  had  bowed  profoundly 
as  they  passed  bim,  turned,  and  bent  their  severe  yellow  faces  upon 
Aultane.     Lewis,  junior,  crept  away  petrified ;  and  Aultane,  trith  the  red 
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flush  of  shame  on  his  brow,  slank  back  to  his  place.    They  were  the 
learned  judges. 

They  positively  were.  But  no  wonder  Aultane  had  &iled  to  recognise 
them,  for  they  bore  no  more  resemblance  to  the  fierce  and  fiery  visions  of 
the  mommg,  than  do  two  old-fashioned  black  crows  to  stately  peacocks. 

^^  What  may  your  name  be,  sir?"  inquired  the  yellower  of  the  two. 
Aultane  hung  his  head  in  an  agony :  he  was  wondering  whether  they 
could  order  him  before  them  on  me  morrow  and  transport  him.  Wilber* 
force  was  in  another  agony,  lest  those  four  keen  eyes  should  wander  to 
his  damaged  surplice  and  the  pins.  Somebody  else  answered :  '^  Aultane^ 
my  lord." 

The  judges  passed  on.  Arkell  would  not  look  towards  Aultane :  he 
was  too  noble  to  add,  even  by  a  glance,  to  the  confusion  of  a  fallen 
enemy :  but  the  other  choristers  were  not  so  considerate,  and  Aultane 
burst  into  a  flow  of  bad  language. 

'^  Be  silent,"  authoritatively  interrupted  Henry  Arkell.  <'  One  word 
more,  and  I  will  report  you  to  the  dean." 

^*  I  shan't  be  silent,"  cried  Aultane,  in  his  passionate  rage.  <^  There ! 
Not  for  you."  Beside  himself  with  anger,  he  crossed  over,  and  raised  his 
hand  to  strike  Arkell.  But  one  of  the  sextons,  happening  to  come  out 
of  the  choir,  arrested  Aultane,  and  whirled  him  back. 

"  Do  you  know  where  you  are,  sir  ?" 

In  another  moment  they  were  surrounded.  The  dean's  wife  and 
daughter  had  come  up;  and,  following 'them,  sneaked  Lewis,  junior,  who 
was  settling  himself  into  his  surplice.  Mrs.  Beauclerc  passed  on,  but 
Georgina  stopped.  She  was  uncommonly  fond  of  chattering  to  the  college 
boys. 

'^  You  were  quarrelling,  young  gentlemen !     What  is  the  grievance  ?" 

"  That  beggar  threatened  to  report  me  to  the  dean,"  cried  Aultane,  too 
angry  to  care  what  he  said,  or  to  whom  he  spoke. 

'^Then  I  know  you  deserved  it;  as  you  often  do,"  rejoined  Miss 
Beauclerc ;  **  and  I  only  wonder  he  has  not  reported  you  before.  You 
should  have  me  for  your  senior,  Aultane." 

*'  If  he  does  go  in  and  rpport  me,  please  tell  the  dean  to  ask  him  where 
his  gold  medal  is,"  foamed  Aultane.     "  And  to  make  him  answer  it" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  questioned. 

^*ffe  knows.  If  the  dean  offered  him  a  thousand  half-crowns  for  his 
iidedal,  he  could  not  produce  it." 

"  What  does  he  mean  ?"  repeated  Miss  Beauclerc,  looking  at  Henry 
ArkeD. 

He  could  not  answer :  he  literally  could  not.  Could  he  have  dropped 
down  without  life  at  Georgina's  feet,  it  had  been  welcome,  rather  than 
that  she  should  hear  of  an  act,  which,  to  his  peculiarly  refined  tempera- 
ment, bore  an  aspect  of  such  utter  shame.  His  face  flushed  a  vivid  red, 
and  then  grew  white  as  his  surplice. 

*'  He  can't  tell  you,"  said  Aultane ;  '^  that  is,  he  won't.  He  has  put 
it  into  pawn." 

^'  And  his  watch  too,"  squeaked  Lewis,  from  behind,  who  had  heard  a 
confused  hint  of  the  aflieur  from  Aultane. 

Henry  Arkell  raised  his  eyes  for  one  deprecating  moment  to  Miss 
Beauclerc's  face,  and  she  was  struck  with  their  look  of  patient  anguish. 
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S|).e  c&st  an  annihilating  frown  at  Lewis,  and,  raising  her  finger,  haughtily 
nibtibne^  Aultane  to  hid  place.  **  I  believe  nothing  ill  of  pou^'*  she 
whispered  to  Henry,  as  she  passed  on  to  the  choir. 
'/  "the  next  to  come  in,  was  Mr.  St.  John.  ^*  What's  thfe  matter?'*  he 
hurriedly  said  to  Aultane,  who  had  not  a  yestige  of  colour  in  his  cheeks 
or  lips. 

^^Notiiing,  thank  you,  sir.'* 

Hr..  St.  Johti  went  on,  and  Lewis  skulked  to  his  seat,  in  his  wake. 
Lewis's  place  was  midway  on  the  bench  on  the  decani  side^  seven  boys 
being  above  I^im  and  seven  below  him. 

The  dean  4nd  canons  came  iti,  and  the  service  began.  While  the  after* 
nQon  psalm?  were  being  sung,  Mr.  Wilberforce  pricked  the  roll,  a  parch- 
ment containing  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  cathedral,  from  the 
dean  downwards,  marking  those  who  were  present.  Aultane  left  his  place 
and  took  the  roll  to  the  dean,  continuing  his  way  to  the  organ-loft,  to 
inquire  ^hat  anthem  had  been  put  up.  He  brought  word  back  to  Arkell, 
**  The  Lord  is  very  great  and  terrible.  Beckwith."  Aultane  would  as 
soon  have  exchanged  words  with  the  yellow-faced  little  man  sitting  in  the 
^tall  next  the  dean,  as  with  Arkell,  just  then,  but  his  duty  was  obligatory. 
He  spoke  sullenly,  and  crossed  to  his  seat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
choir;  and  Arkell  rose  and  reported  the  anthem  to  the  lay-clerks  behind 
hinci.     Mr.  Wilberforce  was  then  reading  the  first  lesson. 

Now,  as  it  happened,  there  was  only  one  bass  at  service  that  afternoon, 
he  on  the  decani  side,  Mr.  Smith,  the  other  had  not  come ;  and  the 
moment  the  words  were  out  of  ArkelFs  month,  "  The  Lord  is  very  great, 
Beckwith,'^  Mr.  Smith  flew  into  a  temper.  He  had  a  first-rate  voice, 
teas  a  good  singer,  and  being  inordinately  vain,  liked  to  give  himself 
pire.  ''I  have  a  horrid  cold  on  the  chest,"  he  remonstrated,  ^'and  I 
can't  do  justice  to  the  solo ;  I  shan't  attempt  it.  The  organist  knows 
I'm  as  hoarse  as  a  raven,  and  yet  he  goes  and  puts  up  that  anthem  for  to- 
day!" 

"  What  is  to  be  done?'  whispered  Henry. 

*'  I  shall  send  and  tell  him  I  can't  do  it.  Hardcastle,  go  up  to  the 
organ-loft,  and  tell Or  I  wish  you  would  oblige  me  by  going  your- 
self, Arkell :  the  juniors  are  always  making  mistakes.  My  compliments, 
and  the  anthem  must  be  done  without  the  bass  solo,  or  he  must  put  up 
another." 

Henry  Arkell,  ever  ready  to  oblige,  left  his  stall,  and,  proceeding  to 
the  oigan-loft,  delivered  the  message.  The  organist  was  wroth:  and 
but  for  those  two  little  old  gentlemen,  ^hom  he  knew  were  present,  he 
would  have  refused  to  change  the  anthem. 

'^ Where's  Cliff  this  afternoon?"  asked  he,  sharply,  alluding  to  the 
other  bass. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Henry.     "  He  is  not  at  service." 

The  organist  took  up  one  of  the  anthem  books,  with  a  jerk,  and  turned 
over  its  leaves.  He  came  to  the  anthem,  ^'  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth :"  a  solo  for  a  treble  voice. 

**  Are  you  prepared  to  do  justice  to  this  ?"  he  demanded. 

«  Yes,  I  befeeve  I  am,"  replied  Henry.     «  But ^" 

"  But  me  no  huts,"  interrupted  the  organist,  who  was  alwajrs  very 
short  with  the  quiresters.    "  *  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.    Pitt.' '' 
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As  Henry  Arkell  descended  the  stairs,  Mr,  Wilberforce  was  eonoludbg 
tbe  first  lesson.  So  instead  of  giving  notice  of  the  change  of  anthem  to 
Mr.  WUberforce  and  the  singers  on  the  oantori  side,  he  left  that  till  later, 
and  made  haste  to  his  own*  stall,  to  be  in  time  for  the  soli  parts  in  the 
Cantate  Domino,  which  was  being  sung  that  afternoon  in  place  of  the 
Magnificat.  In  passing' the  bench  of  king's  scholars,  a  foot  was  suddenly 
extended  out  before  him,  and  he  fell  heavily  over  it»  striking  his  head  on 
a  stone  step.  A  sexton,  a  verger,  and  One  or  two  of  the  senior  boys,  sur- 
rounded, lifted,  and  carried  him  out, 

The  service  proceeded;  but  his  voice  was  missed  in  the  Cantate: 
Aultane's  proved  but  a  poor  substitute. 

'^I  wonder  whether  the  anthem's  changed?"  debated  the  bass  to  the 
centre  tenor* 

'<  Um — ^no,"  decided  the  latter.  ^^  Arkell  was  coming  straight  to  his 
place.  Had  there  been  any  change,  he  would  have  gone  and  told 
Wilberforce  and  the  opposites.  The  organiit  is  in  a  pet,  and  won't 
alter  it." 

"  Then  he'll  play  the  solo  without  my  accompaniment,"  retorted  the 
bass,  loftily. 

Henry  Arkell  was  only  stunned  by  the  fall,  and  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  second  lesson,  he  appeared  in  the  choir,  to  the  surprise  of  many. 
After  giving  the  requisite  notice  of  the  change  in  the  anthem  to  Mr. 
Wilberforce  and  Aultane,  he  entered  his  stall :  but  his  face  was  white  as 
the  whitest  marble.  He  sang,  as  usual,  in  the  ^'Deus  misereatur." 
And  when  the  time  for  the  anthem  came,  Mr*  Wilberforce  rose  from  his 
knees  to  g^ve  it  out    '^  The  anthem  is  taken  from  tbe  burial  service," 

The  symphony  was  played,  and  then  Henry  Arkell's  voice  rose,  soft 
and  clear,  filling  the  old  cathedral  with  its  harmony,  and  the  words  fall« 
ing  as  distinotiy  on  the  ear  as  if  they  had  been  spoken,  <'I  know  that 
my  Bedeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the 
earth.  And  though  after  my  skin  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my 
flesh  I  shall  see  God :  whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall 
behold)  ftnd  not  another/'  The  organist  could  not  have  told  why  he  put 
up  that  particular  anthem,  but  it  was  a  remarkable  c(»ncidence,  noticed 
auerwards,  that  it  should  have  been  a  funeral  one. 

But  though  Henry  Arkell's  voice  never  faltered  or  trembled^  his 
changing  face  spoke  of  bodily  disease  or  mental  emotion :  one  moment  it 
was  bright  as  a  damask  rose,  the  next  of  a  transparent  whiteness.  Every 
eye  was  on  him,  wonderiog  at  the  beauty  of  his  voioe»  at  the  marveHoue 
lieauty  of  his  countenanoe:  some  sympathised  with  bis  emotion;  sorn^ 
were  wrapt  in  the  solemn  thoughts  created  by  the  words.  When  the 
solo  was  concluded*  Henry,  with  an  involuntary  glance  at  the  pew 
of  Mrs.  Beauclerc,  fell  against  the  back  of  his  stsdl  for  support:  he 
looked  exhausted*  Only  for  a  moment,  however,  for  the  chorus  com- 
menced. He  joined  in  it ;  his  voice  rose  above  sJl  tibe  rest  in  its  sweet- 
ness and  power,  but  as  the  ending  approached,  and  the  voices  eeased,  and 
the  last  sound  of  the  organ  died  upon  the  ear,  his  face  bent  forward,  and 
rested  without  motion  on  the  quirestert'  desk. 

<<  Arkell,  what  are  you  up  to?"  whispered  one  of  the  hy^clerk%  the 
tenor,  firom  behind,  as  Mx.  Wilberforce  xecmsmeiiced  his  chanting.^ 

Noresponse^ 
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"Nudge  him,  Wilberforce;  he's  going  to  deep.  There's  the  dean 
casting  his  eyes  this  way." 

Edwin  WUberforce  did  as  he  was  desired,  but  Arkell  never  stirred. 

So  Mr.  Tenor  leaned  over  and  grasped  him  by  the  arm»  and  pulled 
him  up  with  a  sudden,  jerk.  But  be  did  not  hold  him»  and  the  poor  head 
fell  forward  again  upon  the  desk.    Henry  Arkell  had  &inted. 

Some  confusion  ensued  :  for  the  four  choristers  below  him  had  every 
one  to  come  out  of  the  stall  before  he  could  be  got  out.  Mr.  Wilberforce 
momentarily  stopped  chanting,  and  directed  his  angry  spectacles  towards 
the  choristers,  not  understanding  what  caused  the  hubbub,  and  inwardly 
vowing  to  flog  the  whole  flve  on  the  morrow.  Mr.  Smith,  a  strong  man, 
came  out  of  his  stall,  lifted  the  lifeless  form  in  his  arms,  and  carried  it 
out  to  the  side  aisle,  the  head,  like  a  dead  weight,  hanging  down  over  his 
shoulder.  All  the  eyes  and  all  the  glasses  in  the  cathedral  were  bent  on 
them,  and  the  next  to  come  out  of  his  stall,  by  the  prebends,  and  foUow 
in  the  wake,  was  Mr.  St.  John,  a  flush  of  emotion  on  his  pale  face. 

The  dean's  family,  after  service,  met  Mr.  St.  John  in  the  cloisters. 
"  Is  he  better  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Beauclerc.  '^  What  was  the  matter  with  him 
the  second  time  ?" 

'^  He  fainted.  But  we  soon  brought  him  to,  in  the  vestry.  Young 
Wilberforce  ran  and  got  some  water.  They  are  walking  home  with  him 
now." 

'^  What  caused  him  to  fall  in  the  choir  p"  continued  MrSi  Beauclerc. 
«  Giddiness  ?" 

''  It  was  not  like  giddiness,'^  remarked  Mr.  St.  John.  <<  It  was  as  if 
he  fell  over  something." 

'^  So  I  thought,''  interrupted  Georgina.  '^  Why  did  you  leave  your 
seat  to  follow  him  P"  she  continued,  in  a  low  tone,  to  Mr.  St.  John,  falling 
behind  her  mother. 

'^  It  was  a  sudden  impulse^  I  suppose.  I  was  unpleasantly  struck  with 
his  appearance  as  I  went  into  college.     He  was  looking  ghastly.'' 

*^  The  quiresters  had  been  quarrelling :  Aultane's  fault,  I  am  sure. 
He  lifted  his  hand  to  strike  Arkell.  Aultane  reproached  him  with 
having" — Georgina  Beauclerc  hesitated,  with  an  amused  look — '^  disposed 
of  his  prize  medal." 

''  Disposed  of  his  prize  medal  ?"  echoed  Mr.  St.  John. 

«  Pawned  it" 

St.  John  uttered  an  exclamation.  He  remembered  the  tricks  of  the 
college  boys,  but  he  could  not  have  believed  this  of  his  favourite,  Henry 
Arkell. 

'^And  his  watch  also,  Lewis,  junior,  added,"  continued  Georgina. 
*^  They  gave  me  the  information  in  a  spiteful  glow  of  triumph.  Henry 
did  not  deny  it :  he  looked  as  if  he  could  not.  But  I  know  he  is  the 
soul  of  honour,  and  if  he  has  done  anything  of  the  sort,  those  beautiful 
companions,  of  his,  have  over-persuaded  him :  possibly  to  lend  the  money 
to  them." 

'<  ril  see  into  it,"  cried  Mr.  St.  John :  and  he  forthwith  hastened  to 
Mr.  Arkell's.  Henry  was  alone  in  his  room,  lying  on  the  bed.  *<  After 
such  a  fall  as  yours,  how  could  you  be  so  imprudent  as  to  come  back  to 
the  choir,  and  take  the  anthem  ?"  he  began. 
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^'  I  felt  equal  to  it,"  replied  Henry.  ^'  The  one,  originally  pot  up,  could 
not  be  done." 

*<  Then  they  should  have  put  up  a  third,  for  me.  The  cathedral  does 
not  lack  anthems,  T  hope.     Show  me  where  your  head  was  struck." 

Henry  put  his  hand  to  his  ear,  then  higher  up,  then  to  his  temple. 
'<  It  was  somewhere  here — all  about  here — ^I  cannot  tell  the  exact  spot." 

As  he  spoke,  a  tribe  of  college  boys  was  heard  to  clatter  in  at  the  gate. 
Henry  would  have  risen,  but  Mr.  St.  John  laid  his  arm  across  him. 

'^  You  are  not  going  to  those  boys.  I  will  send  them  off.  Lie  still 
and  go  to  sleep,  and  dream  of  pleasant  things." 

"  Pleasant  things !"  echoed  Henry  Arkell,  in  a  tone  full  of  pain.  Mr. 
St.  John  leaned  over  him. 

"  Henry,  I  have  never  had  a  brother ;  but  I  have  almost  loved  you  as 
such.  Treat  me  as  one  now.  What  tale  is  it  those  demons  of  mischief 
have  got  hold  of,  about  your  watch  and  medal  ?" 

With  a  sharp  cry,  Henry  Arkell  turned  his  face  to  the  pillow,  and  lay 
there  in  distress. 

"  I  suppose  old  Rutterley  has  got  them.  But  that's  nothing ;  it's  the 
fashion  in  the  school :  and  I  expect  you  had  some  urgent  motive." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  St.  John,  I  shall  never  overget  this  day's  shame  :  they  told 
Georgina  Beauclerc !  I  would  rather  die  this  moment,  here,  as  I  lie, 
than  see  her  face  again." 

His  tone  was  a  wail  of  anguish,  and  Mr.  St.  John's  heart  ached  for 
him :  though  he  chose  to  appear  to  make  light  of  the  matter. 

''  Told  Georgina  Beauclerc :  what  if  they  did  ?  She  is  the  very  one  to 
glory  in  such  exploits.  Had  she  been  the  dean's  son,  instead  of  his 
daughter,  she  would  have  been  in  Rutterley's  sanctum  three  times  a 
week.  I  don't  think  she  would  stand  at  going,  as  it  is,  if  she  were 
hard  up." 

'^Oh,  why  did  they  tell  her!  I  could  not  have  acted  so  cruelly  by 
them.  If  I  could  but  go  to  some  far-off  desert,  and  never  face  her»  ^ 
the  school,  again !"  > 

*'  If  you  could  but  work  yourself  into  a  brain  fever,  you  had  better  say; 
£Dr  that's  what  you  are  likely  to  do.  As  to  falling  in  Georgina  Beau- 
clerc's  opinion,  which  you  seem  to  estimate  so  highly  (it's  more  than  I 
do),  if  you  pledged  all  you  possess  in  a  lump,  and  yourself  into  the 
bargain,  she  would  only  mink  the  better  of  you.  Now  I  tell  you  so,  for 
I  know  it." 

"  I  could  not  help  it ;  I  could  not,  indeed.  Money  is  so  badly  wanted 
at  home  ;  and  mamma  said  the  daily  worry  was  wearing  her  out.  I  sai^ 
a  letter,  pressing  papa  for  ten  pounds,  to  be  paid  before  to-morrow,  of 
else  "  He  stopped  in  confusion,  having  said  more  than -he  meant: 
and  St.  John  took  up  the  discourse  in  a  careless  tone. 

"  Money  is  wanted  badly  everywhere.  I  have  done  wors^  than  yetu 
Harry,  for  I  am  pawning  my  estate,  piecemeal,  to  the  Jews.  Mind  i 
that's  a  true  confession,  and  has  never  been  given  to  another. soul :  it 
must  lie  between  us." 

^'  It  was  yesterday  afternoon  when  college  was  over,"  groaned  Henry. 
*^  I  only  thought  of  giving  Rutterley  my  watch  :  I  thought  he  would  be 
sure  to  let  me  have  ten  pounds  upon  it.     But  he  would  not  4  only  six : 
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and  I  had  the  medal  in  my  pocket ;  I  had  been  showing  it  to  you.     I 
never  did  snch  a  thing  in  all  my  life  before." 

•    ^'  That  is  more  than  your  companions  could  say.     How  did  it  get  to 
their  knowledge  ?" 

"  I  cannot  think." 

"  Where's  the        the  exchange  ?" 

«  The  what?**  asked  Heniy. 

"  How  dull  you  are !"  cried.  Mr.  St.  John.  "  I  am  trying  to  be  genteel, 
aud  you  won't  let  me.     The  ticket.     Let  me  see  it." 

"  They  are  in  my  jacket-pocket.  Two."  He  languidly  reached  forth 
the  pieces,  and  Mr.  St.  John  slipped  them  into  his  own. 

«  Why  do  you  do  that,  sir  ?" 

•*  To  study  them  at  leisure.     What's  the  matter  ?" 

^^  My  head  is  begfinning  to  ache  ?" 

"  No  wonder,  with  all  this  talking.  I'm  off.  Good-by.  Get  to  sleep 
as  fast  as  you  can." 

The  boys  were  in  the  garden  and  round  the  gate  still,  when  he  went 
down. 

^^  Oh,  if  you  please,  sir,  is  he  half  killed  P  Edwin  Wilberforce  says 
so." 

**  No,  he  is  not  half  killed,"  responded  Mr.  St.  John.  *^  But  he  wants 
quiet,  and  you  must  disperse,  that  he  may  have  it." 

"  My  brother,  the  senior  boy,  says  he  must  have  fallen  down  from 
vexation,  because  his  tricks  came  out,"  cried  Prattleton,  junior. 

Mr.  St.  John  ran  his  eyes  over  the  assemblage.     *'  What  tricks  ?" 

*'  He  has  been  pawning  the  gold  medal,  Mr.  St.  John,"  cried 
Cookesley,  the  second  senior  of  the  school.  *'  Aultane  has  told  the 
dean :  Bright  Yaughan  heard  him." 

"  Oh,  he  has  told  the  dean,  has  he  f " 

*^  The  dean  was  going  into  the  deaneiy,  sir,  and  Miss  Beauderc  was 
standing  at  the  door,  waiting  for  him,"  explained  Yaughan  to  Mr. 
St.  John.  ^'  Something  she  said  to  Aultane  put  him  in  a  passion,  and 
he  took  and  told  the  dean.     It  was  his  temper  made  him  do  it,  sir." 

*^  Such  a  disgrace,  you  know,  Mr.  St.  John,  to  take  the  dean's  medal 
iherey"*  rcgoined  Cookesley.     ^^  Anything  else  wouldn't  have  sigfnified." 

''Oh,  been  rather  meritorious,  no  doubt,"  returned  Mr.  St.  John: 
«Boys." 

«  Yes,  sir." 

^  You  know  I  was  one  of  yourselves  once,  and  I  can  make  allowance 
for  you  in  all  ways.  But  when  I  was  in  the  school,  our  motto  was,  Fair 
{^ay,  and  no  sneaking." 

<'  It's  omr  motto  still,  sir,"  cried  the  flattered  boys. 

'^  It  does  not  appear  to  be.  We  would  rather,  any  one  of  us,  have 
pitched  (Ourselves  off  that  tower,"  pointing  to  it  with  his  hand,  ''than 
nave  gone  sneaking  to  the  dean  with  a  private  complaint" 

*'  And  so  we  would  still,  sir,  in  cool  blood,"  cried  Cookesley.  "  Aul- 
tane must  have  been  out  of  his  mind  with  passion  when  he  did  it." 

^ How  does  Aultane  know  that  ArkeH's  itaedal  is  in  pawn?" 

"  He  does  not  say  how.     He  says  he'll  pledge  his  word  to  it." 

"  Then  listen  to  me,  boys :  my  word  will,  I  believe,  go  as  far  with  you 
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as  Auliaoe's.  Yesterday  afternoon  I  met  Henry  Arkell  at  tUa  very 
g^te :  I  asked  him  to  let  me  see  his  medal,  and  he  fetched  it  out  of  the 
BOttse  to  show  me.  He  is  in  hed  now,  but  perhaps  if  you  ask  him  to* 
morrow,  he  will  be  able  to  show  it  to  yoiu  At  any  rate,  do  not  condemn 
him,  until  you  are  sure  there's  a  just  reason.  Fair  play's  a  jewel,  boys  : 
fair  play  for  ever." 

The  boys  were  breaking  into  a  cheer  for  Fair  play  and  Mr.  St.  John ; 
but  the  latter  put  up  his  hand. 

<<  I  thought  it  was  Sunday.  Is  that  the  way  you  keep  Sunday  in 
lUverton?    Disperse  qmetly." 

"Poor  lad!  Til  clear  him,"  muttered  Mr.  St.  John,  as  he  went 
towards  his  home.  "  I  see  how  it  was :  he  made  a  noble  sacrifice  to 
relieve  his  father.  As  to  Aultane,  I  don't  understand  how  he  oould  have 
fathomed  it,  unless  he  was  in  the  pawn-shop  himself.  He  is  a  mean- 
spirited  coward.    To  tell  the  dean  !" 

Indeed,  the  incautious  revelation  of  Mr.  Aultane  was  already  exciting 
some  disag^reeable  consternation  amongst  the  seniors ;  and  that  gentle- 
man, himself,  already  wished  his  passionate  tongue  bitten  out,  for  having 
made  it. 

The  following  morning  early  the  school  flocked  up,  in  a  body,  to  the 
judges'  lodgings,  to  beg  what  was  called  the  judges'  holiday.  The 
custom  was,  for  the  judges  to  send  one  of  their  cards  out,  and  mar  eom- 
pliments  to  the  head  roaster,  asking  him  to  grant  it :  and  the  boys' 
custom  was,  as  they  tore  back  again,  bearing  the  card  in  triumph,  to 
raise  the  whole  street  with  their  cheers  and  shouts  of  ''  Heyday  I  holi- 
day I"  causing  not  a  few  alarmed  sleepers  to  dart  out  of  bed  and  throw 
up  the  windows,  in  dread  belief  that  the  town  was  on  fire.  But  there 
was  no  such  luck  on  this  morning :  the  judges,  instead  of  the  card  and 
the  request,  sent  out  a  severe  message— that  firom  what  they  had  heard 
yesterday  in  the  cathedral,  the  school  appeared  to  merit  punishment, 
rather  than  holiday.  So  the  boys  went  back,  dreadfully  chapfisllen,  kick- 
ing as  much  mud  as  they  coula  o\&t  their  trousers  and  boots,  for  it  had 
rained  in  the  night,  and  ready  to  buffet  Aultane  as  the  source  of  the 
calamity;  while  the  lie-a-bed*late  folks  slumbered  on  in  peace. 

That  same  morning,  before  nine,  Mr.  St.  John  was  by  Henry  Arkell's 
bedside.     ''  Well,  how's  the  head  P" 

^'  It  feels  light — or  heavy ;  I  hardly  know  which.  It  does  not  feel  as 
it  ought.     I  shall  get  up  presently." 

'<  All  right.  Put  on  this  when  you  do,"  said  Mr.  St.  John,  producing 
the  watch.  ''  And  put  up  this  in  your  treasure  place,  wherever  that  may 
be,"  he  added,  laying  the  gold  medal  beside  it. 

«  Oh,  Mr.  St.  John !     You  have " 

''  I  shall  have  some  sport  to-day.  I  have  wormed  it  out  of  Rutterley : 
and  he  tells  me  who  was  down  there,  and  on  what  errand.  All  ha,  Mr. 
Aultane!  so  you  peached  to  the  dean :  wait  till  your  turn  cornea." 

"  1  wonder  Butterley  told  you  anything." 

<'  He  knew  me :  and  the  name  of  St.  John  bears  w«ght  in  Blverton," 
smiled  he  who  owned  it.  '^  Harry,  of  course  you  will  not  go  to  school 
to-day." 

^'  It  is  the  judges'  holiday." 

"  The  judges  have  refused  it,  and  the  boys  have  sneaked  back  like  so 
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many  dogs  with  their  tails  scorched.  I  am  not  at  the  bottom  of  that 
mischief  yet :  something's  wrong.  Don't  attempt  to  go  to  school, 
Harry,  or  to  college  either.  Good-by.  Oh — should  I  drop  you  a  line 
or  a  message,  asking  you  to  send  me  the  medal  to-day,  you  will  do  so." 

Henry  looked  surprised.  He  caught  Mr.  St.  John's  arm  as  he  was 
departing.  "  How  can  I  ever  thank  you  ?  I  do  not  know  when  I  shall 
be  able  to  repay  you  the  ten  pounds  :  not  until ** 

'^  You  never  will,"  interrupted  Mr.  St  John.  *<  I  should  not  take  it 
if  you  were  rolling  in  g^ld.  I  have  done  this  for  my  own  pleasure,  and 
I  will  not  be  cheated  out  of  it." 

At  eleven  o'clock,  immediately  after  morning  service,  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  and  the  nine  choristers  having  re-entered  the  schoolroom,  the  dean 
and  Mr.  St.  John  walked  into  it.  The  master  pushed  his  spectacles  to 
the  top  of  his  brow,  and  rose  in  astonishment. 

''  Have  the  goodness  to  call  up  Aultane,"  said  the  dean,  as  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  master's  desk. 

"  Senior,  or  junior,  Mr.  Dean  ?" 

"  The  chorister." 

'^  Aultane,  senior,  walk  up,"  cried  the  master.  And  Aultane,  senior, 
walked  up,  wishing  himself  and  his  tongue,  and  the  dean,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  especially  those  vrithin  sight  and  hearing,  were  safely 
boxed  up  in  the  coffins  in  tne  cathedral  crypt. 

"  Now,  Aultane,"  began  the  dean,  *<  you  preferred  a  charge  to  me 
yesterday  against  your  senior  chorister :  that  he  had  been  pledging  his 
gold  medal  at  Rutterley's.     Have  the  goodness  to  substantiate  it." 

"  Oh,  my  heart  aUve,  I  wish  he'd  drop  through  the  floor,"  groaned 
Aultane  to  himself.  *'  What  will  become  of  me  ?  What  a  jackass  I 
was !" 

**  I  did  not  enter  into  the  matter  then,"  proceeded  the  dean,  for  Aul- 
tane remained  silent.  '^  You  had  no  business  to  make  the  complaint  to 
me  on  a  Sunday.     W^hat  grounds  have  you  for  your  charge  ?" 

Aultane  turned  red  and  white,  and  green  and  yellow.  The  dean  eyed 
him  closely.     *'  What  proof  have  you  ?" 

"  I  have  no  proof,"  faltered  Aultane. 

'^  No  proof  I    Did  you  make  the  charge  to  me,  knowing  it  was  feJse  ?" 

"  No,  sir.     He  has  pledged  his  medal." 

<<  Tell  me  how  you  know  it.  Mr.  St  John  knows  he  bad  it  in  hii  own 
boose  on  Saturday." 

Aultane  shuffled  first  on  one  foot,  then  on  the  other ;  and  the  dean, 
fiuliiig  explanation  ^m  him,  appealed  to  the  school,  but  all  disolaimed 
cognisance  of  the  matter.  <'  If  you  behave  in  this  extraordinary  way,  you 
will  compel  me  to  conclude  that  you  have  made  the  charge  to  prejudice  me 
against  Arkell ;  who,  I  hear,  liad  a  serious  charge  to  prefer  against  you 
for  Ul-behaviour  in  college,"  continued  the  dean  to  Aultane. 

'*  If  you  will  send  to  the  plaoe^  you  will  find  his  medal  is  there^  sir," 
BoUenlv  relied  Aultane. 

*^  The  iUUNrtest  plan  would  be  to  send  to  Arkell's,  and  request  him  to 
despatch  hia  medal  here,"  interposed  Mr.  St  John. 

The  dean  approved  of  this,  and  Cookesley  and  Vaughan  were  de- 
snatched  on  the  errand.  Henry  was  out,  but  Mrs.  Aricdl  looked  in  l^e 
place  where  the  medal  was  kepty  found  i1^  and  sent  it  by  them« 
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^^  Now,  what  do  you  mean  by  your  conduct  ?"  sternly  asked  the  dean 
of  Auitane, 

'  "  I  know  he  pledged  it  on  Saturday,  if  he  has  got  it  out  to-dqy^** 
persisted  the  discomfited  Aultane,  who  was  in  a  terrible  state,  between 
Wishing  to  prove  his  charge  true,  and  the  fear  of  compromising  himself. 

"  I  know  Henry  Arkell  could  not  be  guilty  of  a  despicable  actiop,^ 
Jpoke  up  Mr.  St.  John ;  *'  and  hearing  of  this  charge,  I  went  to  Rutterley 'a 
to  ask  him  a  few  questions.  He  informed  me  there  was  a  college  boy 
at  his  place  on  Saturday,  endeavouring  to  pledge  a  table-spoon,  but  he 
knew  the  crest,  and  would  not  take  it  in — not  wishing,  he  said,  to  encou- 
rage boys  to  rob  their  parents.  Perhaps  Aultane  can  tell  the  dean  who 
that  was.*' 

•  There  was  a  dead  silence  in  the  school,  and  the  look  of  amazement  on 
the  head  master's  face,  was  only  matched  by  the  confusion  of  Aultane's. 
The  dean,  a  kind-hearted  man,  would  not  examine  further. 

''  I  do  not  press  the  matter,  until  I  hear  the  complaint  of  the  senio)! 
chorister  against  Aultane"  said  he  aloud  to  Mr.  Wiiberforce.  ''  But  a 
few  extra  tasks,  By  way  of  present  punishment,  will  do  him  no  harm/' 

"  rU  give  them  to  him,  Mr.  Dean,"  heartily  responded  the  master, 
whose  ears  had  been  so  scandalised  by  the  mysterious  allusions  to  Rutter- 
ley's,  that  he  would  have  liked  to  treat  the  whole  school  to  "  tasks"  and 
to  something  else,  all  round.  The  dean  and  Mr.  St.  John  left  the  room, 
the  former  carrying  the  gold  medal. 

'<  You  see  what  a  Tom-fool  you  have  made  of  yourself !"  gprumbled 
Frattleton,  senior,  to  Aultane,  as  the  latter  returned  to  his  desk,  laden 
with  work.  ^<  That's  all  the  good  you  have  got  by  splitting  to  the 
dean." 


THE    "AUREA    CARMINA." 

BY   "A  LITTfeATEUR," 

AnoNa  those  ^^  tetitamina  chxssica^*  which  men,  who  tDill  dabble  in 
the  classics  after  school  days,  are  so  apt  to  take  up  with  furor,  and  lay 
down  in  fatigue,  I  once  grappled  with  the  '^  Symbola^^  and  ^^  Aurea 
Carmina^^  of  Pythagoras.  I  was  not  at  the  time  aware  of  the  reams 
and  tomes  already  sunk  in  the  insane  project  of  elucidating  them,  when 
something  in  one  of  these  terse  and  pointed  dicta  so  attracted  me,  that  I 
never  rested  until  I  bad  gotten  lamblicus,  and  Hierodes,  and  Dacier,  and 
Marcilius,  with  other  commentators  of  less  note,  ranged  on  my  study- 
table,  and  then  I  sat  me  down  in  hot  haste  to  the  following  modest  feat : 
first,  to  render  these  ancient  Greek  enigmas  into  as  pithy  and  enigmatic 
English ;  and  secondly,  after  extracting  the  essence  of  the  varied  and 
conflicting  guesses  of  commentators  at  the  meaning  of  the  oracular 
utterances  of  an  uncounted  antiquity,  to  give  my  own  judgment  as  to 
the  true  sense  with  all  that  authority  which  shallow  scholarship  and  a 
young  man's  modest  assurance  combined  could  impart. 
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My  better  genius  saved  me  from  becoming  the  ^'  Boyle  of  some  modem 
Bentley,''  and  I  drew  back  from  my  attempt  to  open  the  knotty  oak 
trunk  of  the  Samian  Sage's  meaning  before  I  met  the  fate  of  Milo, 
*'  wedged  in  the  timber  that  he  failed  to  rend."*  ^et  I  owed  this  escape 
less  to  good  sense  than  to  good  fortune  and  fickleness  of  purpose*  The 
"  Symbols*'  are  not  many — the  "  Aurea  Carmina"  not  numerous ;  bat  I 
had  no  sooner  stepped  into  the  wood  of  Commentary,  which  had  grown 
up  around  them,  than  I  discovered  that  I  was  much  more  likely  to  lose, 
than  to  make,  way  in  my  work.  My  own  deductions  from  prtmd  facte 
meanings,  which  seemed  to  me  to  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  Symbols,  I  dis^ 
covered  to  be  so  utterly  unworthy  the  notice  of  the  profound  annotators 
who  had  preceded  me,  that  some  of  them.I  did  not  find  even  named  among 
varieties  of  opinions  which  were  quoted  only  to  be  quoited  &vray  as  inad- 
missible. Where  I  thought  I  saw  glimpses  of  meaning  as  I  read  at  first, 
I  found  even  these  disappearing  in  the  palpable  obscure  of  overshadow- 
ing scholia  ;  in  short,  finding  uiat  (as  Rasselas  with  his  sage)  the  fur* 
ther  I  went  the  less  I  comprehended,  I  at  last  relinquished  my  whole 
undertaking  in  despair,  and,  among  other  day-dreams  of  youth,  my  pro- 
jected neat  diamond  edition  of  "  Pythagoras  made  Easy"  has  long  since 
found  its  shelf  in  that  repository  of  abortions  revealed  to  us  in  the 
imagery  of  the  poet-^ 

that  lunar  sphere 
Which  holds  things  lost  on  earth  all  treasiured  there. 

Upon  recollection,  I  think  the  first  distaste  to  my  undertaking  begad 
when  I  became  aware  of  one  of  *'  those  mixt  reports  no  man  on  earth 
may  clear" — as  to  the  paternity  of  the  "  Golden  Verses."    I  had  already 

*  The  reader  familiar  with  the  great  Phalaris  controversy  of  a  former  age  will 
remember  the  two  infelicitoiwhTts  aimed  hy  Yomrg  Boyle  and  his  backers  at  his 
great  antagonist,  which  recoiled  on  themselves  with  such  crushing  force  of  ridi- 
cule after  Richard  Bentky  had  put  in  his  final  knock-down  blow  to  the  small 
wits  "who  had  teased  him  to  the  putting  forth  of  his  giant  strength. 

Alexander  Pope,  while  the  contest  was  yet  young,  was  so  rash  as  to  antici- 
pate Young  Boyle's  triumph  in  the  following  impertinent  stanza,  easily  adapted 
by  a  slight  transposition  to  celebrate  the  success  of  his  conqueror: 

*'  So  diamonds  owe  their  lustre  to  a  foil, 
And  to  a  Bentley  thus  we  owe  a  Boyle  V* 

In  the  same  spirit  Young  Boyle  himself  (a  scholar  among  lords,  but  ordy  a  lord 
among  scholars),  when  he  advanced  to  the  feeble  attack  which  issued  in  his  final 
overthrow,  selected  as  the  boastful  motto  for  his  title-page, 

"  Of  Milo  mark  the  end, 
Caught  in  the  timber  that  he  failed  to  rend;" 

the  vainglorious  combatant  and  his  adulators  were  alike  uncouscioUs  how  very- 
soon  it  might  be  written  of  both  taunts: 

"  Mutato  nomine,  de  te  fabula  narratur." 

Often  has  the  literary  world  thanked  the  Oxford  pertness  which  drew  forth  the. 
foremost  scholar  of  his  day  into  the  finest  piece  of  criticid  castigation  the  world 
ever  saw,  and  said: 

*' As  diamonds  owe  ^ir  lustre  to  a  foil, 
/Tis  thus  we  owe  a  Bentley  to  a  Boyla  ;" 

and  the  said  Boyle,  if  not  exactly  a  fiy  in  amber,  will  stand,  \diile  literature  lasts, 
the  stripling  of  his  own  illustratiou,  held  in  the  giant  gripe  of  B^ptley'g  Acholiu:^ 
ship. 
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completed,  with  much  labour,  my  version,  when  I  found  it  whispered  that 
this  "  honourable  dittee"  (as  the  Bomaunt  of  the  Rose  styles  it)  was 
not  ^* Peter  GowerV — aKas  Pythagoras's--offspring  at  all;  that  it 
could  not  with  any  certainty  be  affiliated  even  upon  his  disciples,  whether 
Lysides  or  Philolaus ;  that,  in  short,  no  one  knew  <^  whose  child  it  was,'' 
and  that,  as  one  author*  pithily  says,  ^'if  the  <  Golden  Verses'  be 
not  genuine,  Pytbaeoras  has  not  left  any  remains  behind  him."  At 
this  discovery,  I  felt  something  of  the  disgust  which  we  may  sup- 
pose a  toady  to  experience,  who,  intending  to  pay  court  to  some  great 
neighbour  by  overwhelming  his  young  heir  with  cakes  and  kisses, 
finds  out  that  all  this  sweetness  has  been  wasted  upon  some  *'  nullitis 
y^/tW— *some  parish  foundling — in  whose  lineaments  the  caresser  fondly 
imagined  that  the  impress  of  true  aristocracy  lay  patent  The  truth  is, 
I  liked  the  "  Aurea  Carmina"  very  much.  I  thought  I  could  trace  in 
them  ''  sparkles  of  a  better  hope,"  ''  disjecta  membra^*  of  those  true 
morals  which  are  eternal  and  of  God,  and  some  surprising  anticipatory 
glimpses  of  those  better  things  which  God,  '^  speaking  by  his  Son,"  has 
in  these  latter  days  made  known  to  us  in  a  plan  **  ordered  in  all  things 
and  sure."  The  only  English  version  of  the  "  Golden  Verses"  whidi  I 
ever  saw,  namely,  Nicholas  Howe's,  I  utterly  eschewed.  Howe  had 
beaten  the  solid  bullion  of  a  seventy-lined  original  into  a  wordy  if  not 
washy  paraphrase  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  verses  ;  and  I  felt  quite 
proud  of  my  feat,  when  I  had  contrived  to  condense  the  terse  Greek  text 
within  the  compass  of  little  more  than  eighty  lines  English. 

But  when  it  was  insinuated  that  I  had  been  bestowing  my  labour 
upon  a  text  of  doubtful  oriQ;in,  more  probably  the  offspring  of  some 
sophist — of  an  age  when  sophist  meant  humbug  rather  than  wise  man — 
than  of  ^'  him  of  the  golden  thigh,"  the  countryman  of  Juno,  the  com- 
panion of  the  Sybil,  the  discoverer  of  '^  the  music  of  the  spheres" — I  con- 
fess I  felt  my  enthusiasm  oozing,  like  Bob  Acres's  courage,  from  the 
top  of  my  pen  ;  thenceforward  my  task  became  toil ;  difficulties,  unfelt 
before,  fatigued  me  now;  I  no  longer  worked  ^^  con  amore^'*  and  pre- 
sently the  "  Pythagoras  papers"  disappeared  from  my  study-table,  as 
^'  burked  innocents"  are  said  to  do  from  the  table  of  *<  another  place"  at 
the  close  of  a  parliamentary  session. 

I  don't  know  that  I  ever  looked  at  or  for  these  papers  since,  until  the 
last  New  Monthly  showed  me  that  Pythagoras  was  still  thought  ^*  Note- 
worthy" by  a  writer  of  inteUigence,  and  that  his  title  to  the  ''  Golden 
Verses"  was  not  so  entirely  disproved  that  they  might  not  still  be  sup- 
posed to  convey  the  utterances  of  his  wisdom,  if  not  at  first  at  least  at 
second  hand;  whereupon  I  determined  to  look  up  my  notes  of  this 
"ancient;"  and,  giving  him  the  "benefit  of  the  doubt"  as  to  the 
"  Golden  Verses"  being  his,  to  submit  them  in  an  English  dress  to  the 
public,  not  being  aware  that  they  have  ever  appeared  before  in  similar 
guise,  or  disguise,  save  in  the  wordy  paraphrase  before  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Howe,  in  a  brief  introduction,  confesses  his  misgiving  that  he  has 
been  ranging  "  somewhat  at  larg^^  in  his  version,  but  excuses  himself 
upon  the  impossibiUty  of  giving  within  smaller  compass  "  any  kind  of 
turn  in  English  poetry  to  so  dry  a  subject^^     I  had  before  met  with 

*  Eett :  *<  Elements  of  General  Knowledge." 
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similar  assertions  of  the  dryness  and  infasibility  of  clasnic  themes  pleaded 
in  excuse  for  prosaic  or  diffuse  renderings,  which,  nevertheless,  others 
more  painstaking,  or  better  masters  of  the  flexibilities  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, were  able  to  condense  poetically,  and,  in  defiance  of  Mr.  Rowe's 
^*  impossible "  I  have,  with  no  material  sacrifice  of  sense  that  I  am 
aware  of,  succeeded  in  bringing  my  version  within  bounds  :  whether  I 
have  done  so  at  the  expense  of  "  drying  out"  the  poetic  character,  the 
reader  must  decide : 

THE  GOLDEN  VEBSES. 

The  immortal  gods  with  ordered  rites*  adore ; 
With  reverence  observe  thine  oath  when  swore ; 
Honour  with  obsequies  departed  worth. 
Respecting  god-like  spirits  nassed  from  earth ; 
To  parents  and  near  kindred  ail  extend 
Due  duty ;  by  his  virtues  choose  thy  friend. 
And  never  for  slight  cause  that  friend  repel 
Who  practically  proves  he  loves  thee  well — 
Much  as  you  may,  for  may  oft  waits  on  must^jf 
Learn  how  to  conauer  each  besetting  lust. 
Sloth,  wrath,  and  luxury,  unchaste  aesires— 
To  strive^with  these  thy  self-respect  J  requires. 
Justice  should  regulate  thought,  word,  and  deed ; 
To  every  act,  though  slight,  give  constant  heed; 
And  learn  betimes,  since  all  are  doomed  to  die. 
To  see  unmoved  thy  wealth  flow  in,  or  fly.§ 
Take  uncomplaining,  too,  what  share  of  ill 
The  gods  appoint,  with  calm  enduring  wiU ; 

*  "  Ordered  riies/'  Dader's  lendeEing  of  this  has  in  it  something  ludicrously  pro- 
saic— ^honarez  ks  JDieux  comme  Us  sotU  etabUa  et  ardotmez  par  la  Loy^*  Among  the 
oUier  mysteries  attached  to  Pythagoras,  we  must,  I  believe,  reckon  the  question 
to  "  what  Established  Church  he  belonged?"  Dacler  was  a  man  of  the  old  r^ 
gime,  but  his  idea  of  tstahVMwng  the  gods  by  law  belongs  to  that  after  era  of  France 
when  its  enlightened  legislators  voted  the  Supreme  Being  out  of  existence  and  into 
it  again  by  an  **  ordonnance'*  of  the  one  and  indivisible  Republic  Bowe,  I  incline 
to  t^ink,  renders  this  well  as  a  direction  to  every  man  to  worship  Gkd  according 
to  conscience,  but  I  stand  more  to  the  letter  of  the  text--(o>(  vofi<^  bioKeiTcu), 

t  The  form  of  this  line  is  suggested  by  Shakspeare's  ^Utting  Idasre  not  wait 
ri^pon  I  would  f**  the  sense  is  generally  agreed  on  by  all  commentators,  and  is 
pithily  expressed  thus,  ^'facukas  vicina  est  nece88itati---^oe  est  ntm  eemperpotes  quod 
vis;"  but  I  venture  to  connect  this  axiom  not  with  the  foregoing,  but  subsequent 
clause,  rather  with  the  habitual  subduing  of  ^*  the  sins  that  do  beset  us/' than  with 
the  single  exertion  of  forgiving  a  friend  his  slight  offences.  I  perceive  that  Rowe 
renders  this  passage  in  the  sense  of  *^  necessity  being  the  mother  of  invention  !" 
but  nothing  in  the  context,  either  before  or  after,  seems  to  warrant,  much  less  re- 
quire, such  an  exposition. 

X  Here  the  stoic  pride  of  humanity  endeavours  to  hide  the  lack  of  that  motive 
which  the  Christian  finds  in  his  obligation  to  the  **Lord  who  bought  him  with  a 
price." 

§  We  sometimes  admire  as  original  thoughts  of  the  ancients  which  are  but 
borrowed  fh)m  those  of  "  the  old  time  before  them;"  how  much  and  how  often 
has  the  Horatian  philosophy  been  admired,  when  he  sings, 

^'Laudo  manentem  (fortunam)  si  celeres  quatit 
Pennas — resigno  quae  dedit." 

Here  we  have  the  same  sentiment  expressed  with  a  far  higher  reference  to  the 
fact  that "  it  is  appointed  for  all  men  once  to  die." 
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Yet,  as  not  often  good  men  thus  aie  tried,* 
Mend  as  you  maj  the  evils  all  must  bide. 

Since  men  for  good  or  ill  will  lightly  speak. 
Let  not  their  babble  thj  fixt  purpose  break ; 
Nor  should  a  fake  report  thy^  peace  molest, 
Who  lives  a  lie  down  contradicts  it  best.f 
Heed  well  this  counsel,  given  thy  steps  to  guide :        ^ 
Though  force  or  guile  would  turn  thy  course  aside,     C 
By  profitable  j:  words  and  deeds  abide ;  3 

A  well-considered  plan  averts  the  blame 
Waiting  on  foolish  acts,  and  baffled  aim 
Saves  from  remorse  and  self-accusing  shame. 
Be  naught  in  ignorance  or  rashness  done, 
So  shall  life's  current  calmest,  happiest  run. 

The  Body,  servant  of  the  Soul,  claims  care. 
Plain  food  and  exercise  its  strength  repair ; 
These  in  due  measure  use,  not  more,  nor  less 
Than  in  refreshing  tires  not  by  excess. 

Wouldst  thou  'scape  envy,  thou  must  never  use 
That  coarse  display  the  ill-taught  vulgar  choose ; 
But  in  expense  observe  that  happy  mean§ 
In  which  nor  show  nor  sordidness  is  seen. 
What  you  propose  to  do  weigh  well  in  thought, 
Lest  rashness  rouse  malevolence  in  aught. 
Never  should  slumber  close  thy  wearied  eyes. 
Till  the  day's  deeds  arrayed  before  thee  rise ; 
As  each  in  order  passes,  recollect 
What  has  been  done — ^what  ill-done— each  neglect ; 
And  then,  as  judging  conscience  fives  the  sign,|| 
For  sin,  remorse — ^for  virtue,  joy  oe  thine. 

*  Here  the  author  of  the  "  Golden  Verses"  reasons  rather  after  the  manner  of 
men  than  of  God.  A  higher  philosophy  than  his,  even  that  which  men  learn  by 
"  going  into  the  sanctuary  of  God,"  instructs  us  that  it  is  the  wicked  and  not  the 
good  who  escape  being  '*  plagued  like  other  men." — Psalm  Ixxiii.  5. 

f  "  Non  magna  logtdnmr  sed  vivimut"  was  the  answer  of  the  early  Christians 
to  the  "  railing  accusations"  of  the  heathen ;  it  is  to  be  wished  that  latter-^ay 
Christians  would  so  answer  a  railing  world  in  fuller  measure  than  they  do. 

X  A  superficial  view  of  the  original  here  (on  a-ol  fieXrepov  eariv)  might  indtlce 
a  supposition  that  it  might  be  best  translated  by  "  every  one  for  himself  and 
God  for  us  all ;"  that  axiom  of  selfishness  which  we  hear  so  often  when  a 
churlish  traveller  helps  himself  to  the  best  bit  at  supper,  the  best  seat  at  the 
fire,  sending  shivering  modesty  or  diffidence  to  the  "windward  side  of  the 
coach,"  the  crag-end  of  the  joint,  or  "  the  cold  corner  of  the  room."  But  this 
se^hness  is,  we  believe,  a  growth  of  civilisation,  and  that  the  meaning  of  our  author 
will  be  better  found  in  a  study  of  what  the  profound  Bishop  Butler  had  in  view 
when  he  wrote  his  profound  sermons  on  the  **  Art  of  living  according  to  Human 
Nature;"  that  is,  human  nature  not  debased  and  disorganised  by  sin,  but  human 
nature  as  it  came  from  the  mint  of  God,  stamped  with  his  image,  with  all  its  com- 
pounds in  their  due  subordination  and  relation  to  each  other;  in  this  sense  the  pre- 
cept, '*  do  what  profits  you  most,"  would  be  a  rule  of  universal  well-doing. 

§  Horace  a  plagiarist  again!  He  evidently  borrows  his  "  Aurea  Mediocritas" 
from  these  "  Golden  Verses:" 

"  Auream  quisque  mediocritatem 
Diligit-— tutus  caret  obsoleti  . 

Sordibus  tecti — caret  invidend^ 

Sobrius  aul&." 

II  It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  find  a  better  illustration  than  this  of  the 
apostle's  assertion  of  the  nature  of  heathen  responsibility,  when  he  speaks  of 
these  being  a  "  law  to  themselves,"  *'  their  conscience  bearing  witness,  apd  their 
thoughts  accusing  or  else  excusing  one  another."— Rom.  ii.  15. 
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Each  day  ilm  scratlny  of  self  renew ; 

So  treamng  virtue's  path,  you'll  love  it  too. 

This  X  adjure  thee  to,  by  Him  who  still 

Prom  out  his  fulness  strengthens  human  will. 

Whose  name  ineffable*  modks  human  skill — 

This  for  the  past :  but  as  each  da^r  demands 

Its  daily  duties,  strengthen  still  thine  hands 

By  nraver-sought  help  from  Heav'n,  for  in  such  might 

Dark  tnings  grow  clear,  and  weighty  troubles  light ; 

We  trace  the  links  uniting  God  ana  man. 

The  laws  and  limits  of  His  wondrous  plan 

No  soul  e'er  sought  in  prayer,  and  sought  in  vain. 

Nor  leam'd  to  hope  for  what  it  can't  ootain. 

Here,  too,  lies  patent  to  the  praying  mind. 

The  self-caused  evils  of  the  human  kind ; 

How  few  to  mercies  near  at  hand  awake ! 

Jew  wait  God's  time  an  end  of  ills  to  make. 

In  whirling  course  each  soul  augments  its  woe, 

Hast'ningthe  depths  of  wretchedness  to  know ; 

Urged  by  a  connate+  fiend,  man  will  not  see 

That  fligat  from  sucu  a  foe  is  victory. 

Would  God  to  each  his  destined  course  reveal. 

How  many  an  ill  of  life  such  sight  would  heal ! 

It  may  not  be.    Yet,  courage ! — ^use  the  spark 

Of  light  divine  within,  and  thou  majrest  mark 

Those  holy  tmths,  which,  to  the  patient  sage, 

Nature  uncovers  stiU  from  age  to  age. 

Imbued  with  these,  my  rules  thou  soon  wilt  learn. 

And  from  thy  healthful  soul  much  evil  turn. 

Last,  and  once  more,  j:  by  rule  thy  food  restrain — 

Excess  the  body  clogs,  obscures  the  brain — 

And  when  on  choice  of  food  thou  wouldst  decide. 

Let  reason,  and  not  appetite,  be  guide. 

So,  when  the  toils  and  pains  of  earth  are  o'er. 

Thy  spirit  to  its  parent  source  shall  soar. 

And,  changeless  as  a  god,  know  death  no  more 

R. 

*  At  this  point  a  very  little  literary  labour  in  the  Cabala  and  Hieroclean  Com- 
mentary would  easily  produce  a  league-long  SiAoUuMf  upon  the  ^*Nomen  Tetnt^ 
ffnmmcUon,"  the  "  Sephiroth"  the  '*  Azaluth,"  the  Pjftha^forean  My$tery  qf  Numbers^ 
and  other  esoteric  matters,  of  a  profundity  so  deep  as  to  deserve  the  answer  of  the 
old  Scoth  dame  to  the  inquiry  "  whether  she  understood  a  most  mystic  and 
elaborate  sermon  ?" — "l/e/  Wad  I  hae  the  presoomption  ?"  As  my  object  is  to 
have  my  notes  rather  read  than  wondered  at,  I  leave  these  deep  things  to 
others,  merely  observing  that,  as  far  as  I  can  peer  into  the  mystery,  ^  the 
TtrpaKTVs  of  Pythagoras  and  the  **  Teiraffranma"  .of  the  Cabalists  had  any- 
thing more  than  a  mere  verbal  and  vocal  affinity  to  each  other,  *'  there  are  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy." 
*  f  This  reference  to  a  "  connate  and  constant  conflict"  (avfjapvTos  (rwonados  fpis) 
is  very  remarkable.  Would  not  one  suppose  the  doctrine  of  **all  men  conceived 
and  bom  in  sin"  to  be  familiar  to  the  author  ?  though,  probably,  it  is  but 
another  of  the  many  cases  in  which  men  who  '.'  know  not  the  Scriptures  or  the 
power  of  God"  prophesy  unwittingly,  and,  as  it  were,  in  despite  of  thei^selves. 

X^^  Qv  tmoyLtv*^  This  reference  to  foregone  directions  as  to  food,  which  are* 
not  found  in  the  "  Golden  Verses"  themselves,  but  which  we  Icnow  to  be  in  the 
Pythagorean  Symbols,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  <K>nfirmation  i>f  the  authenticity  of 
tUfl  composition,  unlikely  to  occnr  to  a  forger. 
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NOTES  ON  NOTB-WORraiES, 

OF  DIVEBS  OBD£RS,  EITHER  SEX,  AND  ETEBY  AGE. 

fir  Sib  Nathaniel. 

....  And  make  them  men  of  note  (do  jroa  note,  men  ?>— XMe'«  Lab<wr*9  Lost, 
Actm.  Sc.  1. 

D.  Pedro.  Or,  if  tiioii  inlt  hold  longer  argrnmeat. 

Do  it  in  xkOteB. 
BaUh,  Note  this  before  mj  notes. 

There's  not  a  note  of  mme  that's  worth  the  ootiog. 

D.  Pedro,  Why  these  are  rery  erotcbets  that  be  speaks. 
Notes,  notes,  forsootii,  and  noting! 

Mmch  Ado  About  No&iag,  Act  11.  Sc.  3. 

And  these  to  Not^B  are  fHttered  quite  airay^ — IHrntiud,  Book  I. 

Notes  of  exception,  notes  of  admiration. 

Notes  of  assent,  notes  of  interrogation. — Amm  Comtr^  c.  iii. 

XV.— Thomas  Pelham^  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

The  little  wisdom  that  need  go  to  make  up  a  great  Minister — ^great» 
that  is  to  say,  ex  officio^  and  as  tlie  official  world  couote  greatness- 
seems  to  have  been  memorablj  instanced  in  the  case  of  that  Dnke  of 
Newcastle,  First  Loud  of  the  TraaBmy,  at  whom  we  htLVe  all  laughed,  as 
he  figures  in  the  pages  of  Smollett  the  lunreHst,  and  Wiipole  the  letter- 
writer,  and  Macaulay  the  essayist.  Oxenstiem's  saying  to  the  point, 
met  with  a  starl&g  iUnstration  in  his  Grace,  if  we  accept  him  as  his- 
torians and  memoir-writers,  chroniclers  and  caricaturists,  agree  in  pre- 
senting him. 

This  agreement  is  strikingly  obserraUeb  as  Lofd  Macauky  has  shown, 
in  the  portraiture  of  the  Duke  to  be  seen  in  two  such  different  writers 
and  men  as  Horace  Walpole  and  Tobias  Smollett— differing  in  their 
tastes  and  opinions  as  much  as  two  human  beings  could  diffai^--ke^ing 
quite  different  society,  for  the  one  ^yed  at  eaards  with  countssssi  md 
corresponded  with  ambassadors,  while  the  other  passed  his  life  sunumudied 
by  printers'  devils  and  fiunished  scribblers :  yet  Walpole's  Duke  and 
&nollett's  Duke  are  as  like  as  if  they  were  both  from  one  hand.*  '<  No 
man  wifl  CFCr  so  unmocifully  satirised.  Bat  in  tnidi  he  was  Umseif  s 
satire  ready  made.  All  tiiat  die  art  of  the  satirist  does  for  other  men, 
nature  had  done  for  him.  Whateter  was  absurd  about  him  stood  mA 
with  grotesque  prominence  from  the  rest  of  his  character.  He  was  a 
liying,  moving,  talking  caricature.^  His  ignorance,  his  hlundexing  in- 
capadty,  were  the  jest  of  the  duhs  and  the  by- word  of  the  people.  Yst 
this  man  it  was  who,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  upwmls,  held  ths 
seals  dF  Secretary  of  State,  and  who,  for  somethii^  like  ten  yean^  was 
himself  the  head  and  firont  of  his  Majesty's  govemnwnt. 

Describing  the  prolonged  administration  of  Yilleroy— ^whosi  SvSlj 

*  Edmburgh  Bniem,  OetOMber,  1883. 
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flomewiieM  depicts  as  •  veckaUe  type  of  the  ^nniMer-.-M.  Smnte-Beave 
calls  attenticQ  to  so  protuM^wd  «  teaiare  of  power,  as  something  highly 
cote^worthy  in  the  ^offioial  reoords  of  Franee ;  for  Vilkfoy  was  mims- 
ter  horn  the  «ge  of  tweaty-five  uuder  Charles  IX.,  miiiister  under 
Henry  III.,  minister  (or  as  good)  under  Mayenne,  minister  from  the 
first  yeair  of  Uie  ivstoi^ttoa  of  moaarofay  uiraer  Henry  IV.,  minister 
under  the  Regency  of  Marie  de  Medids,  iMid  minister  under  Louie  XIIL 
^'  Les  Angkis,"  M.  Sainte-Beuve  then  adds,  '^  ont  le  due  de  Newoastie 
qui  eut  «ttssi  sa  loBgent6  ministerieHe  mi6moraUe«''*  The  extiaordinair 
fact  of  this  '*  mifiistertai  kmgevity''  is  not  to  be  explained  by  the  D«ke% 
fiunily  iiiAuenee,  or  his  pailiamentary  interest,  or  his  gt«at  wealth,  or  aft 
of  these  combined.  Hb  success,  in  Macaulay's  opinion,  is  a  signal  in- 
stance of  what  may  be  effected  by  a  man  who  devotes  his  whds  heart 
and  soul  without  resenreto  onte  objeet.  '^  He  was  eaten  up  by  ambition. 
His  lore  of  influenoe  and  «ntherity  xesemUed  the  amariee  of  the  oU 
usurer  in  ike  Foitmes  of  JNigel.  It  was  so  intense  a  passioa  that  it 
snpjdied  the  phM)e  of  talents,  AaJt  it  inspirad  even  &tuity  with  cunning* 
*  Have  no  money  deaHngrs  with  my  father,*  ^ys  Martha  to  Lord.  GJen** 
turloeh,  '  for,  dotard  as  he  is,  he  will  make  un  ass  of  you.*  It  was  as 
dai^;eR>us  to  have  any  political  connezioa  with  l^ewoastle  as  to  buy  and 
sell  with  old  Tntpbois.^  All  the  able  men  of  his  time,  adds  the  essayist^ 
ridiculed  him  as  a  dunce,  a  dcif«Ifasr,  a  child  who  mevet  hnew  his  own 
noind  ibr  an  hour  togelher;  and  he  OTeiieached  them  all  romuL 

Horace  Walpole  laughs  per  letter  with  George  Montague  at  the  ttft* 
nagement  of  the  British  government  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Kew- 
casde — ^  those  hands  that  are  always  groping,  and  sprawling,  and 
flattering,  and  honying  on  the  rest  of  his  precipitate  pefson.  But  then 
is  JBO  desmbing  him,"  protests  the  eon  of  the  en'^premier,  *^  but  as  M.  da 
Couroelle,  a  French  ptisoaer,  did  t'otheor  day:  Je  ne  ^^is pas,  dit*i]> 
je  ne  sgaurois  m^egpruner^  mats  il  a  tm  certain  toHlltmrnge.  If  mie 
could  coneeive  a  dead  body  hung  in  ohaias^  ahusys  wantii^  to  be  hung 
somewhere  dse,  one  should  have  a  comparative  idea  of  him."'|'  This  was 
in  1745 ;  and  1^  Duhe  oontinued  to  t(ttiUonner  as  much  and  more  than 
ever,  long  years  after  that  The  taiHiaana^e  was  only  then  begmnii^; 
but  his  Giace  gave  run  promise  from  the  fimt^  and  fulfilled  it  to  the 
hst. 

Three  years  later,  Horace  writes  to  another  oonespondent :  ^  Tha 
Duke  of  Newcastle  is  not  gone  iX  ^^  ^  hissed  hands,  and  talks  of  going 
ibis  week :  the  time  presses,  and  he  has  not  above  thiee  days  left  to  ftdl 
dangerously  ill.  There  are  a  thousand  wagers  laid  against  his  going  : 
he  has  hk&i  a  tnansport,  for  the  yacht  is  not  big  enough  to  convey  all 
the  tables  and  chmni  and  conveniences  that  he  trails  akmg  with  him,  and 
which  he  seems  to  think  dcm't  grow  out  of  England.  I  don't  know  how 
he  proposes  to  lug  them  thr^igh  Holland  and  Germany,  though  any 
objections  that  the  map  can  mwe  to  his  progress  don't  count,  to  he  is 
literally  so  ignofftnt,  that  vrhen  one  goes  to  take  leave  of  hira,  he  asks 
your  commands  int^  Me  mortk^  co^ihiding  ika^  Hiaover  is  nortii  of 


*  Caaseries  du  liuncU,  t.  x.    (<*  Le  Prudent  Jeaanin.*') 
Hoiaoe  Walpole  to  Geo.  Montague^  Aufi^t,  1745. 
To  Hanover. 
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Great  Britiun,  1)ecau8e  it  is  in  the  northern  province,  wU^h  He  hdsp  jost 
taken :  you  will  scarcely  helieve  this,  but  upon  my  honour  it  it  te^ae^'^' 

So  again  the  familiar  geographical  vagary  ascribed  to  him:  *<Oii^^ 
yes-'-^to  be  sure — Annapolis  must  be  defended— troops  must 'be  senttd 
Annapolis— Pray,  where  is  Annapolis  ?** 

One  is  reminded  of  a  plaintive  protest  in  Mr.  Pepys's  Biaty  (4th  Jtilyi 
1663):  ^^This  day,  in  tne  Duke's  chamber  there  being  a  Roman  stoiy 
in  the  han^ngs,  and  upon  the  standard  written  these  four  letleM*^ 
S*  P.  Q.  B.  ;  Sir  G.  Carteret  came  to  me  to  know  what  tihe  meanings  of 
these  four  letters  were ;  which  ignorance  is  not  to  be  borne  in  a  Piir^ 
Councillor,  methinks,  what  a  schoolboy  should  be  whipt  for  not  know^ 

iDg."t 

So  true  is  the  sayiog  of  Elihu  the  son  of  Barachel  the  Bozite,  j;  tint! 

''great  men  are  not  always  wise,  neither  do  the  aged  understand  judg^ 

xnent.'^    How  many  people  there  are,  remarks  Nicole,  in  his  Pensie^y  w£d 

accept  ministerial  offices  utterly  beyond  their  intelligence,  strength)  and 

virtue ;  and  how  very  few  resi&pi  these  offices  from  a  conviction  of  in^ 

capacity  1§     Among  the  apophthegms  of  a  later  French  moralist  is  tfattd : 

*^  Les  grandes  places  dispensent  quelquefois  des  moindres  talents.^|(  ■  A 

dispensation  procurable,  seemingly,  in  all  ages  and  under  k\\  govMiS- 

ments.     ''Somebody  said  t'other  day,"  writes  Walpole  to   Mami,  ta 

1762,  "  '  Yet  sure  the  Duke  of  :  Newcastle   does  not  want  parts  ;^'-> 

'No,'  replied  Lord  Talbot,  'for  he  has  done  without  them  fet  ibrty 

years.'  "f 

When  Smollett's  Melford  attends  the  Duke's  levee,  his  Grace's  map- 
knowledge  is  not  forgotten  by  the  free-spoken  soldier,  who  entertains  the 

Welsh  visitors  with  a  sketch  of  the  ducal  qualities :  "  Captain  C 

entered  into  conversation  with  us  in  the  most  fisuniliar  manipyer,  and 
treated  the  duke's  character  without  any  ceremony.  'This  wiseacre,' 
said  he,  'is  still  a-bed ;  and,  I  think,  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  sleep 
on  till  Christmas ;  for  when  he  gets  up,  he  does  nothing  but  expose  ms 
own  folly.  Since  Granville  was  turned  out,  there  has  been  no  minister  in 
this  nation  worth  the  meal  that  whitened  hit  periwig.  They  are.  3Q 
ignorant,  they  scarce  know  a  crab  from  a  cauliflower ;  and  then,  they  are 
such  dunces,  that  there's  no  making  them  understand  the- plainest  propo- 
sition. In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  this  poor,  half-witted  creature. told 
me,  in  a  great  fright,  that  thirty  thousand  French,  had  marched  from 
Arcadia  to  Cape  Breton.  '  Where  did  they  find  transports  ?'  said  I. 
'  Transports !'  cried  he  ;  '  I  tell  you  they  marched  by  land.' — '  By  land 
to  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  P'— '  Certainly.' — '  Ha !  are  you  swre  of 
that  ?'  When  I  pointed  it  out  in  the  map,  he  examined  it  earnciStly 
with  his  spectacles;  then  taking  me  in  his  arms — 'My  dear  Q-^ — \.V 
cried  he, '  you  always  bring  us  good  news.  Egad,  I'll  go  dire(stly>  an^ 
tell  the  king  that  Cape  Breton  is  an  island.'  "** 

This  taking  the  captain  in  his  arms,  too,  is  genuine  Newcastle*  Lqi^d 
Waldegrave  says,  in  his  full-length  portraiture  of  the  Duke,  "  Pride  is 
not  to  be  numbered  amongst  his  faults |  ^n  the  contrary,  he  deviates  into 


— r 


*  Walpole  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  Jane,  1748. 

t  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys,  vol.  ii.  p.  20.    (Ed.  I85d.)  %  Job  xxzil.  9. 

§  Pensees  de  Nicole:  *<  De  la  Fradence  dans  le  Choix  d'un  Etat.'* 

II  Vauvenargues :  Reflexions  et  Maximes.  .    • 

If  Walpole's  Letters,  IV.  25.  ♦♦  •♦  Hamphrey  Clinker 
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liM.^PB^^ifr  ^^«ine,.  ajcui.,apurt;g,ppppla;nty.  with  suc^  extravagant  eager- 
ness, tf^%:  h(B  ,i^^ttea%  de^ceodb  to  an  undistlnguishiDg  and  ilfiberal 
iaq)i]iarity,'f*  M^xjaulay  describes  a  scene  in  the  great  house  at  the 
«j)rR^j!.c^  Ljijiqoln's  In^^hplds^  ^^hither  flocked,  during  the  Newcastle  and 
Pitt  partnership,  mean  and  selfish  politicians^  pining  for  commissioner- 
^ipi?)  igold^^lj^,  wd  ^bwds — ^^ignteen  or  twenty  pair  of  tawn  sleeves 
^pciacipg  4t  f|very  levee  (tor  there  .was  not^  it  was  said,  a  single  Prelate, 
JKhQ  Juad  i^ot;  o^ed  either  his  iirsjt  elevation  or  some  subsequent  transla* 
%\(m  to  Newcastle)— and  throngs  of  M.P.s,  in  whose  silent  votes  the 
T^^W  ^fjre^gth.of  the  government  lay — one  coming  about  a  place  in  the 
figiGisQ  fpjfr  lii^  huUe?}.  another  about  a  prel^eud  for  his  son,  a  third  whisper*' 
ing  that  his  last  election  had  been  very  expensive,  and  that  he  hardly 
Jll^w  wher/e.{t^  turn  for  fiji^e,  hundred,  pounds.  '*  The  Duke  pressed  all 
th^ir  h^dfi^j. limbed  his  arms  ..round  all  their  shoulders,  patted  all  their 
.t4eka,  and  4ent  away  sqme  with  wages,  and  some  with  promises."t 
PirPitilt  held: in  aversion  this  system  of  slobberiug  and  fawning.  As  he 
.  Hfioujid  take  no  part  in  it,  so  neither  was  he  likely  to  be  taken  in  by  it, 
when  the  Duke  and  he  fell  out.  In  vain  his  Grace  coaxed,  fondled, 
caressed  the  great  Commoner — "pressing  him  to  his  heart,"  as  Earl 
St»,nhope  describes  the  scene,  "  with  his  usual  profusion  of  fulsome  em- 
inraoes,  empty  compliments,  and  hysterical  tears.";];  He  abounded,  saya 
Jtfacaulay,§  in  ''  fulsome  caresses  and  in  hysterical  tears. '^  Of  kisses  the 
vpiike  had  an  inexhaustible  store,  and  all  for  political  purposes.  Poli- 
tical like  other  kissing  goes  by  favour;  but  the  Duke's  favourites  were 
legion,. 

Cans  multa  sodalibus 

....  dividit  oscula.|| 

iSotne  liked  the  oscillatory  process,  whether  for  itself,  or  as  a  foretaste  of 
better  things  to  come.  Mr.  Hay  ward  represents,  for  example,  the 
eouiity  member,  tqpon  whom  Lord  Chesterfieldj  with  his  over-politeness 
and  trop  de  finesse^  has  been  practbing  in  vain,  leaving  his  lordship  with 
fifeelings  of  awkwardness  akin  to  those  of  Squire  Western  among  the  fine 
Company  at  Lady  Bellaston's,  but  anon  '^  soothed  into  self-complacency 
Itlid  put  completely  at  his  ease  by  the  bear-like  hugs  and  cordial  caresses 
of  the  Duke."^  The  polished  Earl's  own  description  of  his  Grace's 
modus  operandi  is,  "When  at  last  he  came  into  his  levee-room,  he 
Qbcbsted,  hugged,  embraced,  and  praised  everybody,  with  a  seeming 
cordiality,  but  at  the  same  time  with  an  illiberal  and  degrading  fa- 
miliarity."** 

''  There  are  no  good  anecdotes  yet  arrived  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
travels,'*  writes  Horace  Walpole  in  1748,  *'  except  that  at  a  review  which 
the  Duke  [of  Cumberland?]  made  for  him,  as  he  passed  through  the 
afiny,  he  hurried  about  with  his  glass  up  to  his  eye,  crying,  '  Finest 
troops !  finest  troops !  greatest  General !'  then  broke  through  the  ranks 
when  he  spied  any  Sussex  man,  kissed  him  in  all  his  accoutrements,-— 

*  Memoirs  from  1754  to  1758.    By  James  Earl  Waldegrave  (governor  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  III.). 
t  Macaulay's  Essays.   Art.:  "  The  Earl  of  Chatham." 
X  Lord  Mahon's  Hist,  of  England,  vol  iv. 

§  Essay  on  Wafpole's  Letters.  il  Herat.  Carm.  L  xxxvi. 

'T  Hayward's  Essay  on  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  Edinburgh  Beview,  No.  CLXL 
*♦  Lord  Chesterfield's  «  Characters." 
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my  dear  Tom  sock  an  om!  chattwed  of  Lewes  now;  then  liacsk  to  Ae 
Duke  with  *  Finest  tioops  I  greatest  General  !* — and  m  short  was  a  oauA 
better  show  than  any  review/'* 

The  Yokble  n^msense  put  hy  Peter  Pindar  nofto  the  moaih  d  Gerge  III* 
waghi  Tory  fairly  represent  the  colloquial  strain  indulged  in  hy  Neweasties. 
*^  Talk  with  him,''  says  Lord  WaldegmYe»  ^^conoeranag  pnhuc  or  pii^rate 
boEdness  of  a  nice  or  deKcate  natnr^  he  will  be  fotnid  conlwed,  irrciio 
kite,  continually  rambling  from  the  sub^t,  eontnidieting  himself  every 
mstant^t  Talk  widk  him,  or  rather  let  him  talk  to  yo«  on  oommeik- 
place  topiesi  with  conventional  levee  levity,  and  the  reealt  is  iUostrated  i» 
Smollett's  fiction  founded  upcm  fact,  where  has  Gnee  hnrries  up  to 
Meififfdy  whom,  of  coarse^  he  mistakes  for  somebody  ^se^  and  ramUes  cm 
almost  as  infinitdy  as  incoherently :  ^^  As  Mr.  Barton  advanced  to  presea* 
me  to  his  grace,  it  was  my  fortune  to  attract  his  no^oe  before  I  was  am^ 
nouDced.  He  forthwith  met  me  more  than  half  way^  and,  seizing  me  hf 
the  hand,  '  My  dear  Sir  Francis  I'  cried  he,  ^  this  is  so  kind — ^I  vew  to 
Gad  I    I  am  so  obl^ed — snch  attention  to  a  poor  Inroken  minister.:^— 

*  Walpole'8  Letters,  vol.  u.  t  Lord  Waldegrave's  Memoiia. 

t  When  Matthew  Bramble  and  hi&  nephew  waited  on  the  Duke,  his  Grace  was 
no  longer  at  the  head  of  affairs,  though  still  in  office,  and  still  keeping  vp  those 
levees  whidi  formed  so  notable  a  part  of  his  statecraft.  **  Though  the  piaee  he 
now  filk  does  not  imply  the  tanth  part  of  the  inAnence  which  he  esetted  iahia 
former  ofSce,  he  has  given  his  friends  to  understand,  that  they  cannot  obUge  him 
in  anything  more  than  in  contributing  to  support  the  shadow  of  that  powar  which 
he  no  longer  retains  in  substance;  and,  therefore,  he  has  it91  public  days,  on  which 
they  appear  at  his  levee." 

As  to  his  mistaking  Squire  Jeny  fat  Seat  Sraocis  somebody, — this  only  ex- 
emplifies a  constant  habit  of  the  ftamj  old  peer.  Later  on  in  the  same  letter,  for 
instance,  we  read : 

"  So  ss^^izig,  he  wheeled;  about,  and,  going  mond  the  leiratt  ^oke  to  evesy  indi- 
vidual, with  the  most  courteous  familiarity;  but  he  scarce  ever  opened  his  aonftfai 
without  making  some  blunder,  in  relation  to  the  person  or  business  of  the  party 
with  whom  he  conversed ;  so  that  he  really  looked  liked  a  comedian,  hked  to 
burlesque  the  character  of  a  minister.'^— JSRsm^pftrey  CUnker, 

We  mii^S  multiply  parallel  passages  from  Walpele  fieve  is  a  gtliiepiw^  isr 
iBst«iceyOfaba]latBedfbrdtHeuseinl759:  '' But  the  ddightM  part  of  the  mghi 
was  the  appearance  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  is  veering  round  again,  as  it  i» 
time  to  betray  Mr.  Pitt.  The  Duchess  [of  Bedford]  was  at  the  very  upper  end  of 
the  gallery,  and  though  some  of  the  F^hamr  court  woe  there  too^  yet  they  showed 
so  little  cordiality  to  this  revEval  of  coi»exJon,  that  Newcastle  bad  nobody  to 
attend)  him  but  Sir  Edward  Montaga,  who  kept  pushing  him  all  up  the  gaUtnty.. 
From  thence  he  went  into  the  hazard-room,  and  wriggled,  and  shufied,  and  lisped,, 
and  winked,  and  spied,  till  he  got  behind  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  Dul^  of 
Bedford,  and  Bigby ;  the  first  of  whom  did  not  deign  to  notice  him;  but  he  must 
eone  to  it.  You  weoM  have  died  to  see  Newcastle's  pitifoi  and  distresaad  figure, 
-^ncSx)dy  went  near  him:  he  tried  to  fisatter  people,  that  were  too  busy  to  mind 
him;  in  short,  he  was  quite  disconcerted ;  his  treaehery  used  to  be  so  sheathed  in 
Iblly,  that  he  was  never  out  of  countenance ;  but  it  is  plain  he  grows  dd.  Ta 
finish  bis  confusion  and  anxiety,  Gteorge  Selwyn,  Brand,  and  I,  went  and  stood 
near  him,  and  in  half  whs^rs,  that  he  might  bear,,  sand, '  Lofd,  how  bs  is  hn^o^S 
how  old  he  looks!'  Thai  I  said, '  This  room  feels  very  col^:  I  believe  there  never 
is  a  fire  in  it.*  Presently  afterwards  I  said,  *  Well,  III  not  stay  here ;  this  room 
has  been  washed  to-day.'  In  short,  I  believe  we  made  him  take  a  double  dose  of 
Gascoign's  powder  when  he  went  home."  (Walpole's  Letters,  III.  220-1.)  The 
letter- writer's  malice  is  almost  as  conspicuous,  and  quite  as  characteristic,  as  the 
"gooT  pcisse  duke's  obtrusive  fuss. 

One  other,  and  still  more  highly-coloured  sketcli^  wettmst  copy  frwn  the  same 
originals-descriptive  of  Newcastle's  deportment,  some  eighteen  months  later,  at 
the  funeral  of  Geoi^e  II.  After  depicting,  in  sober  sadness,  the  denieanoi]^  of  the 
late  King's  son,  CuUodm  Cumberland,  whose  ^real  serious  pnrt "  wm  '^heightened 
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"Welly  pnrf,  when  &oee  yewr  excellenej  sei  sail?  For  Cred^ir  sake,  kave 
a  care  djfmr  health,  and  eat  stewed  prunes  in  the  passage.  Next  te 
jmir  own  pieeieas  hetJth,  fnj,  my  dear  exeelleaej,  take  eaie  of  the 
K?e  Nations — ovr  good  friends  tibe  Five  Nations — the  Terryrories,  the 
IffaeeeiliiMcks,  A»  (>xlo*thewa/s,  the  Crickets,  and  the  Kickshaws.  Let 
'em  have  plenty  of  blankets,  and  stKiMhns  and  wampam;  and  your 
excellency  won't  fail  to  sooutf  tine  kettle^  and  \M  the  ehai%  and  plant  the 
liatchet.  Ha,  ha,  ha !'  When  he  hod  ntlend  this  rhapsody,  with  his 
usual  precipitation,  Mr.  Barton  gave  Mm  to  understand  that  I  was  neither 
Sir  Francis  nor  St.  Francis,  but  simply  Mr*  Mellbrd,  nephew  to  Mr. 
Bramble ;  who,  stepping  forward,  made  his  bow  at  ike  saaae  time.  ^  Odso ! 
no  more  it  ie  Sir  fVaneis,'  said  this  wise  statesman.  ^  Mr.  Melford,  I'm 
glad  to  see  you.  I  sent  yon  an  engineer  to  ft>rtify  your  dock.  Mr. 
Bramble — ^your  servant,  Mr.  Bramble.  How  d*ye  do,  good  Mr.  Bramble  ? 

Your  nephew  is  a  pretty  jomtg  feilow Faitii  and  froth,  a  very  ptetty 

felkfw         !  His  father  is  my  old  friend  and  eompanien ;  how  does  he  h<M 

it?     SUtt  troubled  with  tiliat  d d  cysOTder,  ha?'     •  No,  my  lord,'  ro- 

pKed  ray  nncle,  *  all  hie  tnmbles  are  over.  He  has  been  dead  these  fifteen 
years.'  <  Dead !  how  Yes,  faith  !  now  I  remember :  he  is  dead,  score 
enough.  Well,  and  how  does — does  the  yomig  gentleman  stand  for 
Haverfordwest  ?  or — ^a — what  d'ye — my  dear  Mr.  Milfordhaven — I'll  do 
yov  all  the  serriee  in  my  power;  I  hope  I  have  some  credit  left.'  My 
mele  then  gave  him  to  understand  that  I  was  still  a  minor ;  and  that  we 
had  no  intention  to  trouble  him  at  present,  for  any  favour  whatsoever.  ^  I 
esrae  kMer  widi  my  nephew,*  added  he,  'to  pay  our  leqiaets  tn*  your 
grace ;  and  I  may  venture  to  say  that  his  views  and  mine  are  at  least  as 
fisxBtetested  as  those  of  any  individual  in  this  assemMy.'  ^  My  dear  Mr. 
BramUeberry!  yoa  do  me  infinite  honour.  I  (diall  always  rejoice  to  see 
jom  aad  your  hopefid  nephew,  Mr.  Mikifordhaven.  My  cridit,  swik  m 
It  is^  you  may  eoennand.  I  wish  we  had  more  friends  of  your  l^dney.'  ^ 
Marry,  a  fair-spoken  nobleman ;  and  as  false  as  hir,  unless  fsJse  wit- 
ness m  borne  i^aiast  Mm.  The  kisses  bore  a  commercial  value  only : 
krad  might  be  the  smack  of  them,  but  very-  holk)w.  They  were  hterally 
^Hiewic^  and  jvost  lip-deep. 

Omnia  si  dederit  oscula,  pauca  dabit.* 

Lord  Waldegrave  puts  the  question  of  his  insincerity  in  the  mildest  form ; 
^'His  profession  and  promises  are  not  to  he  depended  on,  though,  at  the 
time  they  are  made,  he  oliben  means  to  perform  them  ;  but  is  unwiUing  to 
displease  any  man  by  a  plain  negative,  and  frequently  does  not  recollect 

bj  &  tboosand  melancholy  circumstances," — ^Walpole  proceeds  to  say :  *'  This  gprave 
scaie  was  fully  contrasted  by  the  burlesque  Buke  of  Newcastle.  He  fell  into  a 
fit  of  crying  the  moment  he  came  into  the  chapel,  and  flung  himsetf  back  in  a 
stadl,  Ate  Archbishop  borering  over  him  with  a  smeliling-bottle ;  but  in  tiro 
minutes  his  euriesity  got  the  better  of  hifr  hypoeriay,  and  he  ran  about  the  chapel 
wi^  hJB  .eye-glBss  to*  spy  who  was  or  was  not  therc^  ipynHgr  with,  one  hand, 
aalmoiifiBghia  egres  witb  the  odMt.  Then  zetmied  the  fear  e£  cateMaip  eo2d; 
and  the  Deiw  of  Ckmberfanid,  who  waa  sinkiag  with.  heat,,  fdt  himself  v«igbed 
down,  and  turning  round,  found  it  was  the  Buke  of  Newcastle  standing  upon  his 
traiD,  to  avoid  the  chill  of  the  marble."  (III.  3€a.>  HintseU  addieted  to  budesque, 
Walpole  found  in.  tiie  '^-hu^que  Duke"  a  ssiliect  seeoungly  ready  made:  a 
trayestie  tiM^  hare  and  thene,  aad  the  easicature  i^piOTeii  itaalf  at  once^.  to  all 
obseryers,  as  true  to  nature,  with  more  than  aseap^ntof  art. 
*  Propertius. 
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that  he  is  under  tb»  same  engagements  ta  at  least  ten  eeB^titQni*''f 
John  Lord  Hervey  took  great  pains  in  1742  to  disperse  a  baUad,  which 
was  therefore  attributed  (and)  it  seems,  oorrectlj)  to  himself  vherein  the 
ousters  of  '^  old  Robin"  ( Walpole)  are  done  into  rhyme  in  a  rough  and 
ready  fashion—- among  them  the  Duke  is  Jw-honoured  with  a  place  of 
bad  eminence  enough  ;  Carteret  Zo^utVur; 

Though  Newcastle's  as  false  as  he's  silly,  I  know,  * 

By  betraying  old  Bobin  to  me  lone  ago« 

As  well  as  aU  those  who  employed  nim  be£ca«, 

Yet  I  leave  him  in  place,  but  I  leave  him  no  power. 

for  granting  his  heart  is  as  black  as  his  hat, 

With  no  more  truth  in  this,  than  there's  sense  beneath  that, 

Yet  as  he's  a  coward,  he'll  shake  when  I  frown : 

Youf  call'd  him  a  rascal,  I'll  use  him  like  one. 

That  Walpole  had  foul  play.  Lord  Macaulay  aoeounts  almost  e^taixt, 
though  to  what  extent  it  is  difficult  to  say.  "  Iiord  Islay  was  suspected  i 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  something  more  than  suspected*.  It  would  have 
been  strange,  indeed,  if  his  Grace  had  been  idle  when  treason  ^mfl 
hatching. 

Ch'  i'  ho  de'  traditor'  sempre  sospetto,. 

E  Gan  fu  traditor  prima  che  nato." 

"  His  name,"  said  Sir  Robert,  **  is  perfidy."  Under  the  disguise  of  levity^ 
Macaulay  elsewhere  says,  he  was  ''  false  beyond  all  example  of  political 
falsehood." 

The  cowardice,  or.  personal  timidity,  imputed  to  him  in  the  squib  just 
quoted,  is  a  favourite  topic  with  "  old  Robin's"  son.  "  He  never  dares 
lie  alone,"  Horace  writes  to  George  Montague,  "  and,  till  he  was  married^ 
had  always  a  servant  to  sit  up  with  him."j:  So,  on  occasion  of  the  ex^ 
cution  of  that  hoary  ne'er-do-weel.  Lord  Lovat,  in  1747,  '*The  Duk^," 
writes  Horace,  *'  who  is  always  at  least  as  much  frightened  at  doing  right 
as  at  doing  wrong,  was  three  days  before  he  got  courage  enough  to  order 
the  burying  in  the  Tower."§  And  so  on,  with  stories  of  the  same  hue, 
more  or  less  forced  and  strained  to  serve  the  Horatian  humour,  which 
was  to  make  Newcastle  in  every  way  and  by  every  means  as  contemptible 
as  possible. 

The  meanness  with  which  the  Duke  would  sacrifice  a  dependent  or  an 
ally,  to  save  himself,  or  to  strengthen  his  own  position,  savours  mightily 
of  the  coward's  disposition.  His  behaviour  in  the  case  of  Admiral  Byng 
is  evidence  of  this.  "He  was  most  willing,"  says  the  present  Lord 
Stanhope,  '^  to  sacrifice  any  of  his  Admirals,  any  of  his  Generals,  or  even 
any  of  his  Cabinet  colleagues,  as  a  scapegoat  for  himself.  One  day, 
when  a  deputation  from  the  City  waited  upon  him  with  some  represen- 
tations agsdnst  Byng,  he  blurted  out,  with  an  unfeeling  precipitation 
which  his  folly  ought  not  to  excuse, — '  Oh,  indeed,  he  shall  be  trie4 

*  The  same  nobie  author  says  of  the  Duke:  <*  If  he  cannot  be  esteemed  a  steady 
friend,  he  has  nevei  shown  himself  a  hitter  enemy;  and  his  forgivenesaof  ix^ulies 
proceeds  as  much  from  good  natiue  as  it  does  from  policy."—  PToZ^jI^vxiw'^  ^fiemom 
from  1754  to  1758.  - 

t  Carteret  is  addressing  the  king,  George  IL ,  ;  « 

X  Hence  when  ^*  the  little  Newcastle  is  gone  (1746)  to  be>  dipped  in  the  Aeaf— 
"in  one  ef  the  rooma  [in  town  J  is  a  bed  for  her  Duke,  and  a  press-bed  l<>r  his 
footman."— Tra§)ofo*»X6«cr#,  II.  14a  ;     . 

§  Ibid.  p.  IS5.  ^  ..  .      .  ^ 
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iinmediatdy— he  ahftU  be  hanged  directly  T  "  On  the  same  principle,  it 
is  added,  he  attempted  to  cajole  Fox  into  assuming  the  main  redponsi^ 
bility.*  Anything  for  power  and  place.  A  grasping  tenure  of  power» 
says  Arthur  lielps^  is  the  evidence  of  selfishness  or  senility.  ^*  Looking 
down  the  long  lines  of  history,  it  is  to  be  observed,  I  think,  that  those 
who  have  been  most  capable  of  using  power  well,  have  dung  with  the 
least  tenacity  ."t  Newcastle  is  not  an  exception,  to  prove  the  rule,  but 
falls  clearly  wiliiin  it ;  furnishing  the  wise  saw  with  a  most  observable 
modem  instance.  His  jealousy  of  rivals,  actual  or  possible,  extended  in 
every  direction,  and  to  a  violent  degree.  *'As  to  his  jealousy,*'  says 
Lord  Waldegrave,  *'  it  could  not  be  carried  to  a  higher  pitch,  if  every 
political  friend  was  a  favourite  mistress. "{  Both  he  and  his  brother 
were  distinguished,  when  in  power  together,  by  this  wretched  feeling. 
"  I  cannot  be  sorry  for  Lord  (Granville,"  writes  Horace  Walpole,  apropos 
of  a  certain  ministerial  crisis,  "  for  he  certainly  sacrificed  everything  to 
please  the  King;  I  cannot  be  glad  for  the  Pelhams,  for  they  sacrifice 
everything  to  their  own  jealousy  and  ambition  ."§  At  length  this  jea<* 
lousy  and  ambition  sundered  even  the  brothers  themselves.  Lord  Ches- 
terfield compared  them  to  Arbuthnot's  Lindamira  and  Indamcra^W  of 
whom  the  latter  (standing  for  Henry  Pelham)  was  a  peaceable,  tractable 
gentlewoman,  but  her  sister  was  always  quarrelling  and  kicking,  and  as 
they  grew  together,  there  was  no  parting  them.  Quarrelling  and  kick- 
ing, fussing  and  £petting,  kissing  and  slobbering,  thus  the  Duke  spent 
his  time  and  pains.   Always  in  a  fidget ;  like  Chaucer's  Seijeant  of  Law, 

Nowher  so  besy  a  man  as  he  ther  nas, 
And  yit  he  semed  besier  than  he  was^f — 

from  the  perpetual  motion  and  demonstrative  fussiness  of  his  manner. 
Not  that  it  was,  wholly  or  chiefly  even,  a  put-on  manner :  the  excitabi- 
lity of  his  demeanour  was  a  true  index  of  his  oddly  excitable  tempera- 
ment. "  In  the  midst  of  prosperity  and  apparent  happiness,"  thus  Lord 
Waldegrave  describes  him,  "  the  slightest  disappointment,  or  any  ima- 
ginary evil,  will,  in  a  moment,  make  him  miserable:  his  mind  can  never 
be  composed  ;  his  spirits  are  always  agitated.  Yet  this  constant  ferment^ 
which  would  wear  out  and  destroy  any  other  man,  is  perfectly  agree- 
able to  his  constitution  :  he  is  at  the  very  perfection  of  health,  when  his 
fever  is  at  the  greatest  height."**  A  ludicrous  picture,  but  no  carica- 
ture, nevertheless,  of  that  impulsive  eccentricity  which  characterised  him^ 
so  far  regardless  of  ^'  appearances,"  in  his  sheer  anxiety  to  ^'  appear''  well 
with  people  around  him,  is  given  in  the  levee  scene  in  "Humphrey 
Clinker,"  where  the  arriyal  of  the  Algerine  Ambassador  is  announced  to 
his  Grace  en  deshabille,  "  A  door  openings  he  suddenly  bolted  out,  with 
a  shaving  cloth  under  his  chin,  his  face  frothed  up  to  tne  eyes  with  soap- 
lather  ;  and,  running  up  to  the  ambassador,  ginned  hideous  in  his  face. 
*My  dear  Mahomet,'  said  he,  *  God  love  your  long  beard !  I  hope  the 
Dey  will  make  you  a  horse-tail  at  the  next  promotion,  ha,  ha,  ha!  Have 
but  a  moment's  patience,  and  I'll  send  to  you  in  a  twinkling.'  So  say- 
ing, he  retreated  to  his  den,  leaving  the  Turk  in  some  confasion."tt 


♦  Lord  Mahon's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iv.         t  "^E^«nds  in  CJonncil,"  vol.  i. 
t  Waldegrave's  Memoirs.  §  Walpole  to  Mann,  1744. 

li  In  **Martfania  Scriblcros."  If  Canterbury  Tales:  Prologue. 

♦•  Waldegrave's  Memoirs  ftom  1754  to  1758. 
tt  "  After  a  short  pause,  however,  he  [the  Turk]  said  something  to  his  in- 
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Pablie  f6te%  ^  flpveaib,"  and  entegtaiBmerta  of  diwn  lon^  wefe  an 
erdinatr  pwri  of  Ministers^  P^^7'  >»  thoM  dajs,  sntb  as  Unr  thetigliit 
tfaemsehes  at  fiberty  to  neglect,  aad  to  wimh  his  Crrioo  of  Newcastle 
devoted  particolar  attentkm.  Notbbig  flRMued  his  jeakm^  mote  hetmfy 
tinn  tkia  openhhouse  mtem  as  adopted  b^  others.  '^  The  pnsent  great 
^rturhanee  in  pontics/'  writes  Walpole,  in  1745»  **is  my  Lady  Gran- 
-fiile's  assembty;  whieh  I  do  assure  700  distresses  the  Pelhaina  infimti^ 
more  tfaas  a  mjsterioiis  meetiBg  of  the  States  wooM,  ssad  hr  mofe-  ^baa 
the  abtupt  breskBg-  up  of  the  Diet  at  Grodnoi.  She  had  begun  to  ke^ 
Ttie6<hjs  beftnre  her  lord  resigned,  which  now  rfie  continws  with  greater 
seal.  Her  house  ia  yeiy  fine,  she  Tery  handsome,  her  lord  Tery  agiee 
aUe  and  extraordinarj-;  and  jet  the  Dake  of  Newcastle  wonden  thai 
people  will  go  thidfeer.  He  aMstioDed  to  m j  Mmt  taj  going  thcfe^ 
who  huigfa^  at  hidsi ;  '  Cato's  a  prc^r  person '  to  trust  wii^  such 
a  chikfish  jealow^ !  Hairy  Fox  says,  ^  Let  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  opes 
his  own  house,  and  see  if  all  that  cone  thither  are  his  £riends/  "*  The 
Ddke  £d  opeti  his  own  hoase^  and  on  the  showiest  scaler— ^tamuig'  hss 
grounds  into  what,  he  hoped,  would  seem  a  snffictenit  realisajtioii  of  the 
Elysian  fielife  to  lure  the  faithful  to  his  side,  and  keep  them  theie, 
through  eWl  report  and  good  report,  through  thick  and  thin.  **  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  last,"  writes  Walpole  in  '48,  ^^  was  a  baby  Yaiixhatt^ 
ilkmiiiated  with  a  ntfflion  of  litde  kunps  of  Tarieus  eoloafs»"f 

For  he  was  6ee  enough  with  his  purse,  when  the  loos^ied  strings  e€  it 
woidd  serre  to  tighten  hi&  hold  00  power.  Lord  Waldegraye  exculpates 
him  from  the  charge  of  anything  like  avarice  or  rapaciousness :  '*  though 
he  will  give  bribes^  he  is  above  accepting  them ;  and  instead  of  having  en- 
riched mmself  at  the  expense  of  his  master,  or  of  the  public,  he  has 
greatly  impaired  a  very  considerable  estate  by  electionsering,  and  keeping 
up  a  good  parliamentary  interest,  which  is  commonly^  though  perhaps 
improperly,  called  the  service  of  the  crown.";^  Every  effort  of  his  life 
tended  to  the  formation  or  confirmation  of  political  connexions,  and  be 
certainly  so  fax  succeeded|.  that,  foe  twenty  years  and  more,  he  was  '^  by 
far  the  most  considerable  subject  in  the  lungdom."  We  are  reminded 
of  what  Devereux  says  to  Bolingbroke,  in  Sir  Bulwer  Ly tton's  romance : 
"I  will  tell  you  a  discovery  I  have  made." — "And  what  is  it?" — 
'^  Listen  i  that  man  is  wisest  who  is  happiest — granted.  What  dues 
happiness  consist  in  ?  Power,,  wealth,  popularity,  and,,  above  all,  con- 
tent Well,  then,  no  man  ever  obtains  so  much  power,  so  much  money, 
so  much  popularity,  and,  above  all,  such  thorough  self-content,  as  a  fool ; 
a  fooly  therefore  (this  is  no  paradox),  is  the  wisest  of  men.  Fools  govern 
the  world  in  purple — ^the  wise  laugh  at  them — ^but  they  laugh  in  rags. 

tespretor,  the  meaaisg  oC  wbich  I  had  great  dudonty  to  know,  as  he  turned  up 
his  eyes  while  he  spoke,  expressing  astonishment,  mixed  with  devotion.  We  were 

gratified  by  means  of  the  commumcative  Captain  C ,  who  conversed  with  the 

dragoman  as  an  old  acquaintance.  Ibrahim,  the  ambassador,  who  had  mistaikett 
Ms  graes  for  the  minister's  fbol,  was  no  sooner  undeceived  by  tine  iaQAcvpsetcr^ 
than  he  exclAined  to  this  eflbct—' Hely  Prophet!  I  don't  w€»id«r  that  tliaa 
nation  proi^)er8,  seeing  it  is  governed  by  the  counsel  of  idiots ;'  a  species  q£  men 
whom  all!  good  Mahometans  revere  as  the  organs  of  numerate  inspiration. 
Ibrahim^  was  faHVonred  with  a  particular  audience  of  short  duration^  s0fcer  whfeh 
the  duke  conducted  hixn  to  the  door,  and  then  retumed  to  ditfose  his  gracious 
looks  among  the  crowd  of  his  won^ppers." — ffmmpkiftif  CiMxr, 
*  Wal^le  to  Mann,  1745.  f  Ibid.  1748.  %  Watd^peave's  Memons. 
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'  Fools  tbfRi«0  ftl  conrtfl'-'-feoU  tkme  in  state-eiMtnibers-^lbob  thim  in 
boudoirs^-^fools  thme  in  ridi  men's  legacies.  T^o  is  so  beloved  as  a 
feol  ?  ETMy^  man  seeks  Iniiiy  kutgfas  at  him,  bogs  him.  Who  is  so  se* 
oare  in  h]»  awn  (pinion,  so  Ingb  in  eomplacMicj,  as  a  fool  ?  mm  ctrAste 
«ii«wM^.  Hark-yev  St.  Jobn,  let  no  turn  foola — Ihey  are  the  only  poteo* 
totes — the  only  philosophers  of  earth.  Oh,  asodey,  ^motley's  your  only 
wear!*'^*  Tno  passage  may  in  yarknis  and  sa&ent  powts  be  inap- 
plicable to  Newcastle  ;  but  it  jumps  with  the  spirit  of  our  exordium,  on 
the  compatibility  of  unwisdom  with  premierships ;  and  certainly,  aliow- 
lu^  for  Uie  wind,  is  a  pretty  close  hit  at  his  Grace,  coming  perilously 
nemr 

Between  t]u&  wind  and  his  iioi»litj. 

A  fool,  pur  et  dmph^  he  could  not  be,  plentifully  as  he  enjoyed  the  credit 
<^  it.  "  If  we  consider  how  many  years  he  has  continued  in  the  highest 
employments,"  says  Lord  Waldegrare,  wridng  in  the  thkrty-fi&h  yearf 
oi  the  Duke's  official  course  ;  ^tl^  he  has  «cted  a  very  considerable  part 
amongirt  the  most  considerable  persons  of  his  own  time ;  that,  when  his 
fiiends  have  been  routed,  he  has  still  maintained  his  ground;  that  he 
has  iQcnnred  his  Majesty's  dkpleasiire  on  irarious  occasions,  but  has 
always  carried  his  pcnnt,  and  has  soon  been  restored  both  to  ft.vo«r  and 
confidence  1%  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  possesses  some  qualities  of  an 
able  minister."  So  his  Lordship  opens  his  Character  of  the  Duke*  And 
he  doses  it  wilk  the  significant  intimation :  ''He  is  in  his  sixty*foarth 
or  sirty^th  year,  yet  i^nrsts  for  power  in  a  future  reign  inth  tiie 
greatest  solicitude  ;  and  hereafter,  should  he  Ihre  to  see  a  Frinee  of 
Wales,  of  a  year  old,  he  iiriU  stiU  look  forward,  not  without  expectation 
thai  in  dae  course  of  time  he  may  be  his  ministear  alsow"' 

Lord  Macaulay's  account  of  the  grand  finale  to  Newcastle's  official 
Hfe,  must  serre  to  dose  this 

'Sissnt^  of  Uts,  scraps,  and  sundries— all  hasty-work — 

Slirsds,  patches,  et  ^era»-*Bot  at  all  tasty-work— 

Mere  skps,  strs^  and  cuttings  of  scissozs-aad-pasty-wotk. 

'^  The  retreat  of  Pitt  had  depriyed  the  government  of  popularity.  New^ 
castle  had  exulted  in  the  fell  ol  the  illustrioiKh  coUeagae  whom  he  envied 
aad  dreaded,  and  had  not  foreseen  that  bis  own  doom  was  at  hand.  He 
stQl  tried  to  flatter  Mmself  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  government ; 
but  insults  heaped  on  insults  at  length  undeceived  him.  Places  which 
had  always  been  considered  as  in  h»  ^ft,  were  bestowed  without  any 

*  ^  Devereux^"  hook  iM.  cb.  V. 

t  ''  The  IHiSe  of  Newcastle:  is  in  his  thirty<fifth  year  of  noaisterial  longevity ; 
has  heen  Dueh  abased,  much  flattere<^  aad  still  more  ridiculed,"  &e.— Xorii  Wd- 
digraphs  Memoin, 

t  Not  aiwayv.  As  every  dog,  so  every  duke  has  his  day;  but  then  every  day 
has  ito  nig^t.  For,  as  Mr.  Mass^  reiBaric%  when  govemmeBb  by  the  Crown,; 
independently  ctf  the  great  fieunilies,  was  adopted  as  the  piiDci^  ol  the  new 
reign-^-r^rnoHfe  Georgio  terHo^ike  Ifarst  step  taken  towards  the  aecompliBhmeiift  of 
this  object  was  the  disgrace  of  the  Dake  of  Newcastle:  whkdb  disgrace  was. 
effected  withont  much  difficaity ;  sod  the  man  who  for  fttieeaait  years  had  been  the 
dictator  of  ministries^  and  whose  jealous  vigilance  had  hardlj  ever  suffered  any 
statesman  but  himself  to  approach  the  closet  of  the  sovereign,  was  hurled  from 
power  by  the  first  vigorous  effort  of  a  strong  will..  None  of  the  great  party 
leaders,  adds  Mr.  Massey,  **  were  thenceforth  suffered  to  acquire  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  power  and  patronage  which  "Walpole  and  Newcastle  and  other 
ministers  in  a  less  degree,  had  possessed."-^Jfa*«c/#  History  o/Englcmd,  voL  ii. 
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reference  to  him.     His  ezpostulaiions  only  called  forth  significant  hints 

that  it  was  time  for  him  to  retire Still  the  old  man  clung  with  a 

desperate  grasp  to  tho  wreck.*  Seldom, indeed,  have  Christian  meekness 
and  Christian  humility  equalled  the  meekness  and  humility  of  his  patient 
snd  ahject  ambition.  At  length  he  was  forced  to  vnderstand  that  all  way 
over.  He  quitted  that  court  where  he  had  held  high  office  during  forty- 
five  years,  and  hid  his  shame  and  regret  among  the  cedars  of  Clare- 
mont,"t 

♦  The  reader  will  hardly  object,  whether  familiar  or  not  with" WaIpole*8  Letters, 
to  see  Lord  Macaulay's  evidence  backed,  not  to  say  topped,'  by  Lord  Orfbrd. 
Harry  Conwaj  is  told  in  1762:  <«  They  tailc  of  your  friend  the  Duke  oC  Devon- 
shire's resigning;  and,  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  it  pats  him  so  much  in  naind 
of  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  that  I  believe  he  hopes  to  be  Minister  again  for 
another  forty  years."    (Cunningham's  "  Walpole's  Letters,"  IV.  20.) 

**For  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  he  only  makes  one  smile  ato  nsukil;  to  see  him 
frisking  while  his  grave  is  digging."    (lY.  50.) 

But  two  years  later,  Horace  somewhat  moderates  his  tone.  "  For  the  Duke 
[Aug.,  1764],  his  spirits,  under  so  maoy  mortifications  and  calamities,,  are  sur- 
prising: the  only  efiect  they  and  his  years  seem  to  have  made  on  him  is  to  have 
abated  his  ridicules."  (IV.  260-1.)  We  continue  to  hear,  neyertbeless,  of  "  that 
old  simpleton,"  and  his  "  liaving  the  impudence  to  talk  to  me  of  oharaeter " 
(IV.  353),  and  his  zeal  in  "restoring  clerks  and  tide-waiters,  and  oQ^ring  eyei;^* 
body  everything,  and  patronising  the  clergy  again;  not  being  yet  cured  by  their 
behaviour,  of  loving  to  make  bishops"  (389).  "  It  is  too  ridiculous  [Jan.,  1766] 
to  see  Goody  Newcastle  exulting  like  old  Marius  in  a  seventh  consulship"  (459). 
'*  That  old  wretch  is  [July]  moving  heaven  and  earth  (but  heaven  and  earui  axe 
not  easily  moved  with  a  numbed  finger  of  seventy)  to  raise  dissatisfiiction;  and  I 
suppose  will  end,  like  Lord  Bolingbroke,  laying  plans  at  fourscore  to  govern 
under  the  Prince  of  VTales,  who  is  now  almost  five"  (V.  6). — **  Newcastle's  people 
are  [August]  weary  of  following  him  in  and  out,  and  see  what  everybody  else 
sees  but  himself,  that  seventy-three  and  ambilion  are  ridlcaloos  comrades" 
(V.  8-9). 

A  year  later,  July,  1767:  "A  meeting  of  the  two  factions  was  held  at  New- 
castle House,  where  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  agent  for  the  GrenviUes;  and  the 
old  wretch  himself  laboured  tooth  and  nail,  that  is,  with  the  one  of  each  sort  that 
he  has  left,  to  cement,  or  rather,  to  make  over  his  friends  to  the  same  influence'* 
(V.  58-9).  A  parallel  passage  ensues  some  six  months  afterwards;  "  The  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  who  had  rather  make  peace  than  not  make  mischief,  scuttled  to 
Bedford  House,  and  tried  to  unite  the  two  factions,  but  could  scarcely  obtain  to 
be  heard ;  and  is  gone  to  whisper  anybody  that  will  be  whispered,  at  Bath. 
However,  if  he  has  but  three  dependents  left  upon  earth,  and  can  make  two  of 
them  wait  in  his  ante-chamber  while  he  afiects  to  be  locked  up  with  the  third,  he 
will  be  satisfied"  (73-4).  "  I  cannot,"  Horace  protests,  about  this  period,  «« like 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  sail  through  life  with  generation  after  generation**  (75). 
In  the  first  month  of  the  new  year  [1768]  we  are  told:  «♦  The  Duke  of  Newcastle 
has  been  dying,  but  is  out  of  danger.    He  says  he  will  meddle  no  more  with 

folitics,  and  therefore  I  think  I  will  not  decUire  that  I  have  done  with  them,  fat 
am  sure  he  will  relapse  to  them,  and  I  should  hate  to  be  like  him"  (79). 
That  year,  however,  was  the  old  duke's  last.  "  Your  old  cousin  Newcastle  is 
going,"  writes  Walpole  to  George  Montague  on  the  15th  of  November  (on  the 
17th  the  "going"  man  was— gone);  "he  has  had  a  stroke  of  a  imlsy,  and  they 
think  will  not  last  two  days."  What  they  thought,  turned  out  to  be  literally 
correct.  On  the  18th  this  cold,  curt  paragraph  occurs  in  an  epistle  to  Mann: 
"  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  is  dead,  of  a  stroke  of  a  palsy.  He  had  given  up 
politics  ever  since — his  iUness  a  few  months  ago!  It  does  not  make  the  least 
altfsration  of  any  kind"  (V.  134, 136).    For  long  years, 

"  Superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage," — 
a  Teteran  who  has  in  his  time  played  many  parts,  and  had  his  exits  and  his 
entrances:  but  even  for  the  longest  lingerer  on  the  boards  there  is  a  last  exit  in 
reserve— when  a  stronger  voice  even  than  the  wa?j>qptt/t  shall  bid  him  Off,  off! 
t  Macaulay's  Essays,  vol.  iii    Art. :  "  The  Earl  of  Chatham." 
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TALES  OF  AN  OLD  SPORTSMAN  * 

1.  The  Arq!lebusi6rt.^IL  An  Arquebmier's  Vengeanoe.— III.  The  Biral  Kingt 
of  the  Artuebtttlers.— IV.  The  Hermit  of  Bipaille.— V.  The  White  Hare. 

I. — The  Abquebusiers. 

It  would  scarcely  be  imagined  that  the  memories  of  an  old  sportsman, 
which  at  the  best  cannot  go  far  back  into  the  eighteenth  century^  should 
be  stored  with  reminiscences  of  the  cross-bow  and  the  arquebuse ;  yet  such 
is  the  case  in  the  instance  of  M.  Joseph  la  Vallee,  owing  to  the  practice 
which  obtained  till  a  very  late  period,  and  which  is  indeed  still  upheld  in 
many  parts  of  France,  ot  holding  shooting  matches  of  no  small  provincial 
import. 

A  society  of  cross-bowmen  (Arbal^triers)  was  first  organised  in  Com* 
piegne,  the  ever  loyal  capital  of  Valois,  when  the  dauphin  Charles  took 
refuge  within  its  walls,  afber  the  battle  of  Poiders.  The  company  of 
Ch41ons-sur-Marne — ^the  capital  of  Champagne — was  only  created  some 
time  after  by  the  same  prince,  and  still  greater  privileges  were  conferred 
upon  the  two  when  he  ascended  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Charles  Y. 
This  was  in  1358  ;  the  company  of  Arbaletriers  of  Paris  does  not  date 
till  the  9th  August,  1359. 

At  the  time  when  Charles  V.  was  founding  the  first  companies  of 
Arbaletriers  from  among  the  notable  citizens  of  France,  the  effects  of 
powder  were  becoming  gradually  known.  The  Moors  had  used  canuoQ 
for  the  defence  of  Algesiras  in  1342,  and  the  English  used  them  at 
Crecy  in  1346.  The  step  from  great  guns  to  little  guns  was  soon  made. 
The  Italians  first  used  the  schiopetti — the  escopette  of  the  French — at 
tbe  siege  of  Bonifa^o  in  1421,  and  these  new  weapons  soon  came  into 
common  use  among  the  mercenaries  of  the  day.  The  Spaniards  called 
them  esping^arda.  This  instrument  of  ofifence  was,  however,  gradually 
superseded  by  the  arquebuse,  which  was  introduced  into  France  in  the 
time  of  Francois  I. 

The  example  set  by  Compiegne,  Chalons,  and  Paris  of  founding  a 
bourgeois  militia  of  Arbaletriers  and  Arquebusiers  was  soon  followed  by 
the  other  provincial  capitals.  Each  company  had,  besides  its  local 
designation,  another  which  was  more  or  less  characteristic.  Thus,  the 
Arquebusiers  of  Avise  were  called  les  Gouailleurs ;  of  Beaumont,  les 
Chaudronniers ;  of  Chauny,  les  Singes  ;  of  Crepi,  les  Cochons ;  of 
Epernay,  les  Bons  Enfans ;  of  Pontoise,  les  Usuriers  ;  of  Saint- Quentin, 
les  Canonniers ;  of  Rheims,  les  Mangeurs  de  Pain-d'epice ;  and  so  on* 
Many  had  also  their  devices,  as  the  company  of  Chateaju-Thierry,  which 
had  for  emblem  a  branch  of  holly  with  the  device  "  Nul  ne  s'y  frotte"— • 
another  version  of  the  Nemo  me  impune  lacessii. 

The  companies  of  Arquebusiers  had  their  regular  days  for  practice ;  but 
they  had,  besides,  an  especial  day  in  the  year  when  prizes  were  conr 
tended  for.     The  most  iiuccessful.  shot  was  elected  kipg  for  the  ensuing 

■  ■  .-  ■  ,  ,11  I  Mil  »  ■  II  I  II  I  I  '  '      '  '  . 

*  Les  Eecits  d'un  Yieux  Chasseur.  Par  Joseph  la  Vallee,  Auteur  de  ^^  La 
Chasae  ^  Tir  et  de  la  CSbasse  h  Courre," 
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year,  and  he  eDJoyed  many  municipal  priyileges,  among  others,  that  of 
bmng  exempt  from  taxes  daring  the  year.  The  ohject  fired  at  was  the 
model  of  a  hird,  not  larger  than  a  filbert,  raised  upon  the  top  of  a  hig^h 
mast.  This  was  called  the  "  papegault  ;^  and  hence  the  successful  shot  was 
called  King  of  the  Fapegault.  The  companies,  whieh  were  always  founded 
by  royal  letters  patent,  had  also  ilnir  captain,  who  was  mctsd  by  a 
majority  of  yotes  ;  he  commanded  the  company,  and  enjoyed  his  rank  so 
long  as  he  remained  coaneetsd  with  it.  The  captain  was,  like  the  Idng, 
exempt  from  taxes.  There  was  also  a  prince — an  honour  conferred  on 
the  highest  bidder  ;  a  provost,  who  acted  as  secretary,  adjutant^  and  pay- 
master; and  lastly,  the  cheyahers,  or  members.  The  Arquebusiers  took 
precedence  of  all  other  militia.  Tliey  not  only  assembled  for  trials  of 
skill  once  a  year  in  thdr  own  towns,  but  they  used  sometimes  to  meet  at 
a  select  spot.  Thus,  out  of  sixty  companies  of  Arquebusiers  which  existed 
in  1729,  forty-eight  assembled  to  contest  the  public  prizes  given  at  Com- 
pi^gne  that  year. 

The  society  of  Arbal^triers  of  Senlis,  which  dated  from  olden  times, 
iras  newly  oiganised  by  Charles  YI.  on  the  1st  of  Februaiy,  1405,  and 
again  by  Francois  I.  in  Septembear,  1538,  when  from  Arbtd^triers  they 
became  Arquebusiem.  Ttiey  were  at  that  time  designated  as  Chestifis, 
a  contemptuous  expression  said  to  have  been  ill-mented,  for  Froissard 
records  that  Senlis  having  been  assaulted  after  the  sack  of  Meaux  in 
1358,  the  citizens  drove  the  enemy  off  with  great  slaughter.  Titey  were 
af);erwards  called  Besaciers,  from  a  beggar  with  his  wallet  beins  repre- 
sented in  their  colours,  with  the  device  ^^  Florescet  sartis  innumerabilibns" 
(it  will  flourish  with  numerous  repairs);  but  some  have  wished  to  read 
«  Florescet  saeclis  innumerabilibus"  (it  will  flourish  for  numerous  ages). 
Certain  it  is  that  already  in  1588,  when  the  colours  of  the  Arbal^triers- 
Arquebusiers  of  Senlis  were  blessed  by  the  Archbishop  Rose,  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  out  if  the  device  was  '*  sartis"  or  ^^  saeclis.** 

The  united  company  of  the  ArbalStriers- Aiquebusiers  broke  up  on  the 
17th  of  January,  1601,  and  the  privileges  granted  to  the  Arquebusiers  by 
Lotus  XIII.  in  1637  were  subsequently  confirmed  by  Louis  XIV.  and 
Louis  XY.  Another  local  body  also  sprang  up  during  the  League :  the 
citizens  having^  so  gallantly  defended  the  city,  they  were  enrolled  into  a 
corps  called  the  Fudliers  Royalistes  de  Senlis.  These  different  bodies 
carried  on  their  practice  in  different  places,  and  lived  on  the  best  possible 
understanding  with  one  another,  till  they  were  all  alike  suppressed  by  the 
great  Revolution.  It  was  on  this  occasion — viz.  the  13th  of  December, 
1789,  when  the  colours  of  the  National  Guard  were  blessed  for  the  first 
time — that  Senlis  became  the  scene  of  a  strange  and  fearful  tragedy. 


II. — An  ArqUEBUBIEB'S  VfiKaEAKCE. 

It  is  not  always  the  tallest  and  the  strongest,  the  bearded  and  parded, 
that  are  the  most  feroeioos.  The  Arquebusier  Billon,  watchrndter  of 
Senlis,  was  a  littie  man,  spare,  pale,  moch  mafked  with  smidl-pox,  and 
with  deep  seams  in  his  fiice  where  there  owht  to  hate  been  whiskers  or 
moustache.  Billon  was  a  usurer,  and  was  in  tne  habit  of  lending  out  money 
at  ten  per  cent,  upon  sufficient  guarantee*    Among  his  clients  was  one 


Jje^maevTf  who,  when  his  bill  becaaae  doe,  xe&sed  to  paj  mose  ttaa  ji 
legitimate  interesty  4ind  suixunooed  the  watchmaker  befose  «e  lieutenant* 
Gioeial  da  BaUlage  de  Senlis.  The  tiial  oreated  a  grieat  seittation,  and 
nesulted  in  Billon's  beLog  declared  gailtj  of  usury.  He  was  in  eoase« 
qyence  expelled  the  cooipany  of  Aiquebuflier%  of  whom  M.  Delonne  was 
at  that  time  captain,  and  Pr^villei  the  eelebrated  coBiedian,  beloved  bj 
Garrick,  as  also  LoUa&c,  Caron,  and  Figeaii,  names  not  unknown  to 
fiBune,  were  members  of  the  permanen  oommitttee.  Billon  attempted  ia 
-vmn  to  bring  the  committee  to  a  motre  lenient  view  <if  his  case,  and  ai 
last  ffuling,  and  having  been  f urdier  somewhat  rodely  treated  by  Captain 
Delorme,  he  vowed  a  terrible  reveqge  upon  the  whole  of  thenk 

On  Sunday,  the  13th  of  December,  1789,  the  di^  appointed  for  the 
blessing  of  the  ccdoim  of  the  National  Guard,  the  di»^rent  anned  bodies 
had  been  invited  to  assemble  at  the  town-haU,  whence  they  wese  to 
proceed  to  the  cathedral  in  the  following  order: 

1.  A  detachment  of  National  Cavahy  piieceded  by  a  tzuKipeter* 

2.  The  company  of  Arquebusieis. 

3.  The  company  of  Royalist  FusUieray  wi^  the  mimieipal  offioeani,  the 
members  of  the  council-general,  the  hoquetoas,  and  the  wets  de  ville* 

4.  The  staff  of  the  National  Guard. 

5.  The  eolours,  with  a  detachment  o£  £fty  men  selected  bom  all  ths 
aimed  bodies. 

6.  The  select  oompanies  and  the  eeutral  oompaaaes  4i£  the  Katioaal 
Guard  to  the  number  of  asv^sn. 

7.  Lasdy,  the  pineessioa,wa8  to  be  dosed  by  the  xest  of  the  National 
Cavalry. 

The  proeession,  as  thus  determined,  was  advancuig  dowly  up  the  Vieille 
Rue  de  Paris,  wImbd,  passing  die  house  of  Bilkm,  the  report  of  a  gun  was 
heard.  The  first  thov^t  was  that  a  musket  had  gone  off  aeeidentallyy 
but  thk  impression  did  not  last  loi^.  Cambionn^  drummer  of  tha 
Arqaebusiers,  fell,  strudc  by  a  hall  on  the  brow.  At  the  same  moment 
M.  Leblanc,  son  of  the  deputy  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  one  of  the 
chevaliers  of  the  Arauebusiers,  recdved  a  ball  in  his  left  arm:  he  was 
also  struck  by  bu(^-«aot  in  the  breast  uid  other  places.  Captain  Delorme 
was  rushing  flwward  to  see  whence  the  disturlMince  came,  when  he  was 
struck  by  three  balls  in  the  chest,  and  died  in  a  few  minutes.  He  was 
'the  man  whom  BiUon  hated  the  most. 

The  fury  of  the  assassin  did  not,  howevar,  vent  itself  solely  on  the 
chevaliers  of  d»e  arquebuse.  M.  Deida&des,  lieutenaat^aenil  of  the 
bailiwick  of  Senlis,  was  also  hit.  Luckily  the  magistrate,  having  made 
a  movement  as  if  in  iha  act  of  bowing,  the  budc«shoi  intended  f(xr  his 
breast  hit  him  on  the  U^  of  the  head,  and  only  made  seven  sUght 
wounds. 

The  National  Guard  had  in  the  mean  time  rushed  to  the  door  of 
Billon's  house.  It  was  soon  broken  open,  and  among  the  first  who  ob« 
tained  admission  were  M.  Haraelin  de  la  Bnmre,  lieulenaat  of  the 
mw^auss^;  M.  Boitel  de  Bienval,  mar6ehal  des  logis  of  Urn  cavaby; 
11  Roulier,  sub-lieutenant  of  the  marfahanssfe  at  the  reridenoe  of  Cooa* 
]negne;  Laniw,  biigadier;  and  several  other  bnrre  Mlowl. 

M.  Boitel  broke  open  a  glass  door  wfaidi  kd  to  the  gvo«nd*floor,  bal 
asthing  was  ftund  them.    The  fitst-floor  was  nest  qwridy  iaaehed>    A 
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few  blows  with  the  butt-end  of  a  gun  broke  open  the  door  of  the  firont 
room ;  still  nothing  was  found.  Another  doorway  led  from  this  to  Billon's 
bedroom.  This  was  solidly  barricaded  with  furniture.  They  were  obliged 
to  wait  till  a  pioneer  could  come  to  their  assistance.  The  latter  broke 
through  a  panel  with  his  axe.  It  was  then  found  that  a  heap  of  fagots  and 
straw  had  been  piled  up  in  the  centre,  and  this  heap  was  already  aUghted. 
MM.  Boitel  and  Lanier  were  the  first  to  make  their  wav  into  the  room, 
and  in  doing  so  they  heard  a  door  closed  upon  them.  This  door  led  into 
another  room,  which  was  lighted  by  a  window  which  looked  upon  the 
Street.  It  was  from  that  window  that  Billon  still  kept  up  his  murderous 
fire  upon  his  fellow-citizens,  and  dealt  death  among  their  ranks.  M.  Lanier 
threw  himself  against  the  door,  and  made  vain  efforts  to  open  it,  whilst 
M.  Boitel  tried  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  conflagration,  little  aware  of 
the  danger  that  threatened  him  in  so  doing.  As  the  fire,  howeyer,  con- 
tinued to  increase,  M.  Boitel  hastened  down  stairs  to  obtain  further 
assistance.  As  to  M.  Lanier,  believing  that  the  room  had  no  other  outlet, 
and  that  it  was  Billon's  last  place  of  refuge,  he  remained  at  his  post.  He 
tvas,  however,  mistaken :  there  was  a  staircase  which  led  to  the  garret. 
Hence,  when  M.  Roulier  succeeded  at  last  in  obtaining  access  to  the 
Arquebusier's  fortress,  he  was  at  once  tumbled  over  by  a  pistol-shot,  whilst 
Billon  effected  a  safe  retreat  to  the  garret,  whence  he  continued  to  rain 
down  a  perfect  shower  of  balls  and  buck-shot.  M.  de  la  Bruy^re,  how- 
ever, pursued  the  miscreant  up  to  his  last  place  of  refuge,  and  succeeded 
ill  fastening  upon  him.  Whether  it  was  that  Billon  still  entertained  hopes 
of  escape,  or  that  he  really  felt  some  compunction,  he  said,  *'  Save  your- 
self, M.  de  la  Bruyere ;  get  away  as  fast  as  you  can !  I  have  no  ill-will 
towards  you ;  make  your  escape  before  it  is  too  late — you  will  be  blown 
up !"  The  gallant  lieutenant,  however,  did  not  let  his  victim  go,  but 
endeavoured  to  drag  him  away.  At  this  very  moment  the  mine  exploded, 
and  the  house  crumbled  to  pieces  with  a  loud  noise,  burying  in  its  ruins 
all  the  brave  fellows  who  had  so  heroically  assailed  it.  The  force  of  the 
explosion  was  such  that  no  less  than  sixty-six  neighbouring  houses  were 
shaken  and  damaged.  The  one  that  was  next  to  it  fell  to  the  ground, 
crushing  in  its  fall  a  woman,  who  alone  remained  within,  and  a  stone  was 
shaken  from  the  roof  of  the  cathedral,  which  was  more  than  two  hundred 
yards  distant. 

As  soon  as  the  first  moment  of  stupor  occasioned  by  this  terrible 
catastrophe  had  passed  over,  people  set  to  work  to  endeavour  to  extricate 
the  unfortunate  victims  from  the  ruins  under  which  they  were  buried. 
When  they  found  M.  Hamelin,  "  Go  to  those  who  are  worse  oflF,"  he 
said ;  "  the  support  is  a  good  one."  This  was  in  allusion  to  a  great  cross 
beam  that  had  fallen  on  his  legs.  When  he  was  carried  to  his  home  he 
refused  to  receive  the  attentions  of  a  surgeon  till  the  others  had  been  at- 
tended to.  He  was  so  covered  with  wounds  and  contusions  that  no  one 
thought  he  could  survive,  yet  he  seemed  to  have  no  feeling  but  for  others. 
"  If  I  were  the  only  sufferer,"  he  said ;  "  but  my  poor  companions  !'*  In 
reward  for  their  courage  on  this  momentous  occasion,  M.  de  la  Bruyere 
and  M.  Hamelin  received  the  cross  of  St.  Louis.  The  number  of  citizens 
who  perished  by  this  terrible  catastrophe  was  thirty,  among  whom  were 
several  Arquebusiers  and  three  Boydist  Fusiliers.  As  to  the  wounded, 
there  were  upwards  of  forty,  and  that  without  enumerating  those  who  were 
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^tlf  i^^Uy injoflid.  I%u8%e  dd  not  find  M.  Fr^Tllle^s  nttDib  in  Aid  official 
lift  of  incf  wonnded;  yet  we  read  in  his  Memoirfl  thai  be  received  such  a 
ifionoassioii  on.  this  ooeasion  diat  his  left  evo  remained  pufaljsed  e^er 
'iltori  As  to  Billon^  he  was  among  ^e  nrst  disoovetedy  and  he  still 
liieathed,  but  the  tx^icdaee  soon  put  him  out  of  Ins  misery  by  stonmg  Inm 
io  death,  after  which  they  carried  his  body  to  the  gaol,  and  the  next  day 
lie  wa9  condemned  by  the  bailiwick  to  the  most  ignoble  bnrial.  Setem 
pairs  of  pistols  were  found  in  his  waistband.  He  had  still  twenty 
cartridges  in  his  pockets.  An  order  of  the  bailiff's  condemned  the  house 
'to  be  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  it  was  prohibited  to  ever  after  build  on 
the  spot. 

Shortly  after  this  terrible  event,  a  decree  of  the  National  Assembly, 
dated  June  12, 1790,  incorporated  all  the  companies  of  Arqnebusiers  into 
the  National  Guard,  and  another  decree  of  the  Convention,  dated  the 
24th  of  April,  179S,  finally  suppressed  them. 

We  shall  now  fibridge  a  story  of  older  date,  one  in  which  the  com- 
pany  of  Aix^uebusiers  of  the  capital  of  Scnssonnais— ^h&teau-Thierry — is 
Concerned,  and  in  which  the  rival  kings  of  the  Papegault  and  the  aged 
captain  of  the  company  play  the  prindpal  parts. 


III. — ^The  Rival  Kings  of  teub  Arqvebusiers. 

The  angelus  had  just  rung  in  Chd.teau-Thierry.  It  was  the  evening 
of  Pentecost,  in  the  year  1557.  An  aged  man,  but  of  stalwart  frame, 
and  still  vigorous  both  in  mind  and  body,  was  busy  cleaning  his  arque- 
buse  by  the  side  of  a  capacious  fireplace.  A  young  girl  with  light  hair, 
blue  eyes^  and  angdio  shape— -one  of  those  figures  that  Leonardo  da 
/VlncI  or  Baphael  would  nave  delighted  to  transfer  to  their  canvas 
: — ^was  busy  at  the  fire  melting  lead  and  moulding  balls.  A  young  man 
was  seated  between  the  two,  dressed  in  the,  extreme  fashion  of  the  day, 
wiih  pointed  hat  and  green  feather  and  long  pointed  shoes,  but  his  looks 
were  not  propitiatory ;  there  was  something  very  repulsive  in  his  haughty 
indifference  and  smirking  self-conceit. 

Traunel*-for  that  was  the  y^ung  coxcomb's  name— rocking  himself  on 
his  chair,  said  to  the  young  girl : 

"  Well,  Isabella,  do  you  ^ways  think  of  those  who  are  away  ?  Be- 
lieve me,  you  had  much  better  nave  me.  My  father  has  left  me  some 
littie  property,  and  I  am  king  of  the  Arquebusiers.  It  is  true  that  the 
term  of  my  royalty  expires  to-moiTOw,  but  the  competition  is  open  to  all 
the  chevaliers  of  the  arquebuse,  and  if  I  hit  the  bird  again  I  shall  be  em- 
peror." 

^^  Ah !"  interposed  the  old  man,  '*  it  is  now  four  years  since  Chauvet 
went  off  with  M.  Sampierre  to  join  Marshal  de  Thermos  in  Corsica. 
Heaven  knows  what  may  have  become  of  him.  I  too,  Isabella,  have 
been  captain  of  the  Arquebusiers  now  nine  long  years,  and  I  should  like 
the  most  skilful  to  win  your  hand." 

Isabella  did  not  answer,  but  her  hand  trembled,  and  a  drop  of  molten 
lead  Ming  on  her  fingers  extorted  an  involuntary  shriek.  At  that 
moment  a  vigorous  hand  knocked  at  the  door,  and  the  old  man,  having 
opened  it,  Chauvet  himself  came  in  in  soldier's  garb,  and,  throwing  himself 
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isio  die  old  omu'i  armi^  lielud  no  sooner  cnlsaoed  Im  tlian  he  lasteiied 
to  gveefc  ibe  har  And  blnrinng  iBabelk  dmest  aa  warmly. 

^'Now  dni  joa  «re  come  back,^  said  the  anid,  itfter  the  injual  io^ 
qviriea,  ^'  I  hope  yon  will  not  ^ye  as  again/' 

^  Aim  V*  mpiied  the  soldier,  ^  I  aan  only  a  Urd  cf -passage;  I  hatre 
still  one  more  earapai^  to  follow  in  Flnndeis.  I  have  «ome  to  taice  aay 
plaoe  as  anfuebusMr  to-moirow,  just  to  ehow  thst  the  moontauis  of 
Cofsiea  hare  not  put  my  hand  oat ;  bat  the  campaign  oaee  over,  I  Aall 
return  to  CfaMeaa*I%ierry  lor  good.  In  the  mean  time,  hern,  Capiain 
Thiemr,  is  a  new  loek  lor  your  an|aebuse  :  it  is  ftnm  Florenee,  aa  amal- 
gam of  wondrous  virtue  ;  and  you,  Isabella,  will  not  refuse  this  nedUaee  : 
it  was  die  nosom  of  a  Genoese  offieer.  ¥ou  must  see  liowpmtty  yon  are, 
toob"  AsA  he  drew  £xNa  his  haviersack  a  bit  of  Venetian-loonng  glsss, 
as  lasge  as  die  hand,  bat  not  die  less  ▼alaaUe,  for  die  inTeaitiga  was  sot 
known  at  that  time  at  Ch^teaa-rniieiTy. 

^  I  suppose  you  have  aaade  your  fortune  ?''  spitefnlly  observed  IVaunel. 

^  J^ot  quite,''  said  die  soldier,  '^  but  I  have  got  a  fow  pieoes  of  gold 
wherewith  to  add  a  few  perches  to  the  paternal  acres  I  left  iM^irad. 
Sampierre  was  as  generous  as  he  was  brave.  *  £eeo  due  leeehiBi,'  he 
used  to  say,  ^  for  him  who  can  hit  a  Genoese  sentinel ;'  and  it  was  seldom 
that  I  did  not  get  them." 

The  next  day  the  Arqueboners  went  in  proeesaon  to  Seint-Cr^pin  to 
have  dieir  banners  blessed,  after  which  they  repaired  to  the  H6tel  de 
I'Arquebuse  to  draw  lots  for  turns  to  shoot.  They  dien  marched  to  the 
scene  of  trial^  where  a  bird  not  larger  than  a  filbert  was  fixed  on  the  point 
of  a  sword,  and  the  sword  itself  was  tied  to  a  mast  forty  feet  high.  Trau- 
nel  won  the  fifth  shot,  Chauvet  had  been  unlucky;  he  was  die  last  on  die 
list.  None,  however,  succeeded  in  hitdng  the  oird  on  the  first  trial.  It 
was  Chauvet's  turn.  He  knew  diat  Captain  Thierry  wished  to  give  his 
daughter  to  the  most  skilful,  and  be  strained  every^nerve  for  success.  Nor 
did  his  devotion  fiEol  him :  his  shot  was  followed  by  a  Btde  cloud  of 
sand,  dispersed  firom  inside  the  bird  the  moment  it  was  struck. 

<<  It  is  killed !  it  is  killed!"  was  shouted  on  all  sides.  Tlie  bird  was 
picked  up,  and  Chauvet  was  led  away  in  triumph,  drums  hearting  to  the 
nail  where  he  was  elected  king  for  the  ensuing^  year;  nor  did  the  happy 
young  soldier  leave  Chd,teau-Thierry  till  he  bad  obtained  the  promise 
firom  Captain  Thierry  that  Isabella  should  be  his  wife  on  his  return. 

Some  time  had  elapsed,  when  a  strange  sc^ne  was  being  enacted  at  a 
wild  barren  spot  called  les  Friches  de  Coinci,  situate  at  a  short  distance 
firom  CliS.teau-Thierry,  and  where  are  some  giant  relics  of  Druidical 
times.  A  kind  of  isabbath  of  sorcerers  was  being  held.  Hideous  figures 
were  dancing  round  a  fire,  laughing  and  singing  with  satanic  glee. 
^' What  do  you  want  here?"  at  lengdi  said  a  black  man,  who  seemed  to 
be  leader  ot  the  party,  to  a  stranger  among  them. 

"  What  I  want,"  replied  Traunel^  for  he  it  was — *'  I  want  the  King  of 
Papegault  to  be  defeated !  I  want  him  whom  I  hate  to  be  dirown  upon 
the  bodies  of  his  comrades  in  arms,  and  lus  carcase  to  be  ^ven  up  to  die 
dogs  and  crows  !'* 

'<  Hold  your  tongue,  sorcerer!"  interrupted  a  loud  voice,  as  he  seized 
the  impious  man  by  die  throat  with  a  vigorous  hold.  It  was  Chauvet. 
His  clothes  were  covered  with  dust  and  blood,  his  helmet  and  breas1{>late 
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boro  ihe  madks  of  recent  oonflkst^  lib  faoe  -was  est,  but  not  deeply.  It 
was  evident  he  had  just  lefb  the  field  of  battie.  ^  HokL  yotir  tongue, 
sorcerer  r  he  saui,  "  your  wishes  ace  already  in  part  gratified.  Yesterday 
the  French  army  was  defeated  be^Me  the  walls  of  Saint-QaeBtin.  The 
CoaoiStahle  die  Montmorency  is  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  I  was 
despatched  by  him  to  give  die  alaim  to  Laon,  La  Feie,  ana  Okiteau- 
TUerryy  and  by  the  grace  of  <3rod  yovr  last  wish  shall  not  be  falfiUed.* 

At  die  name  of  the  Creator  sorcerers  and  fire  suddenly  yanidied. 
Traunel  alone  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  solcher,  who  hesitated  a 
moment  if  he  should  net  purge  the  eariii  of  saeh  a  miscreant ;  but  old 
memories  {weva^d,  and  ne  allowed  him  to  depart. 

No  sooner  had  Chaaret  anived  at  Chiteatt-Thierry  with  the  news  of 
a  defeat  than  the  town  was  put  into  a  state  of  defence,  nor  was  it  long 
b^re  the  Spaniards  laid  eiege  to  it.  Thanks,  howeirer,  to  the  coorage 
and  skill  of  the  Aiqnebitsiers  tlie  ^defence  was  suocessfud,  till  a  traitor — he 
was  supposed  to  be  Traunel — informed  the  enemy  of  a  weak  point, 
where,  faringing  a  gun  to  bear,  they  were  enabled  to  break  down  a  gate- 
way, and  the  town  had  no  other  alternative  but  to  capitulate. 

The  terme  of  the  capitukftion  auRared  safety  to  the  inhahitante  and 
proteeti<m  to  property;  but  the  Spaniards,  once  in  possession  of  tfae  town, 
pud  little  regard  to  them.  Houses  were  pillaged,  pccsons  were  ill* 
treated^  and  earn  was  eeiaed  and  exported,  till  a  famine  became  inevitaUe. 
The  ^ng  of  the  Annafhmaers  had  leoourse  in  this  dii«  eilimnity  to  his 
skill  to  support  himself,  and  to  obtain  food  for  Captain  Tfaieny  and  his 
fair  daughter.  He  used  to  go  oat  in  the  woods  to  shoot  boar,  deer, 
haresy  or  rabbits,  or  even  any  smaller  game  that  might  oome  in  his  way. 
These  excursions  threw  him  m  the  way  of  ike  Spanish  officers,  who  did  not 
fail  to  admire  his  skill,  and  they  challenged  him  to  a  contest,  from  which 
he  caate  off  tfie  winner  of  large  stakes  in  com  (he  had  refused  to  enter 
the  lists  fer  gold,  when  gold  was  of  no  avail),  and  he  at  once  conveyed 
the  much-covetei  grain  to  the  house  of  his  betrothed. 

Traunel,  whose  implacable  hatred  hovered  over  the  house,  had  witnessed 
the  conveyance  of  the  com,  and  he  hastened  to  report  to  the  governor 
that  a  jobbery  had  been  committed.  The  l^aniaid  at  once  gave  the 
informer  an  officer's  guard,  yriih  orders  that  if  the  robber  was  detected 
such  punishment  should  be  infiicted  upon  him  as  he  (Tramel)  dbould 
consider  expedient. 

The  xival  King  of  the  Arquebasiers  preceded  his  satellites,  and  enter- 
ing first  into  the  house  he  threw  down  his  hat,  lounged  back  in  the  arm- 
ckiir,  and  coolly  declared  die  nature  of  his  mission,^  to  the  unbounded 
wrath  and  indignation  of  the  yeteran  captain.  Chauvet,  whose  company 
had,  since  tfae  display  of  his  remarkable  skill,  been  much  sought  for 
by  the  Spamsh  officers,  to  assist  them  in  their  shooting  excursions,  was, 
nnfortunately,  absent  at  the  time. 

"  I  know,"  said  Tnumel,  with  his  imperturbable  impudence,  ^  that 
you  are  incapable  of  a  bad  action,  but  appearances  are  against  you  ;  the 
com  is  in  this  house ;  the  very  sacks  have  the  Spanish  arms  on  ^m, 
and  only  I  can  save  you.  You  know  the  price  :  i  love  your  daughter — 
give  her  to  me,  and!  wUl  befriend  you." 

"  My  daughter,"  replied  the  captab,  with  concentrated  ire,  ^^'shall 
never  be  the  wife  of  a  traitor,  of  a  man  who  has  sold  himself  to  ib^ 
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Spaniards  and  to  Satan.    Who  wIH  give  ciecBt  to  such  an  aocasation  ? 
I  can  prove  my  innocence." 

<'  No  you  cannot,"  replied  the  villain,  '^  for  I  am  yomr  only  judge.'' 

"You ! — ^infamous  traitor  and. liar — ^my  judge  T' 

And  the  old  man,  no  longer  able  to  restrain,  himself,  nuihed  upon.  liis. 
enemy,  who,  shouting  aloud  for  help,  the  soldiers  hurned  in  to  his  aid. 
By  his  direction  they  took  the  captain,  and  gagcfing  him,  they  bound 
him  down  to  a  stout  table.     In  this  position  the  vile  traitor  renewed 
his  application,  but  with  no  better  success. 

In  the  mean  time  Isabella  had  heard  what  was  pas»ng,  and  dreading 
spme  serious  danger  to  her  fatiier,  she  hastened  out'  of  the  house  by  a 
back  docn:  in  search  of  Chauvet.  Guided  by  the  clamour  and  firing  of 
gnins,  she  was  not  long  before  she  joined  the  sportsmen ;  and  among 
tpem,  and  looked  up  to  by  all,  was  the  King  of  tne  Arquebusiers.  Isa- 
bella, nothing  abashed  by  the  crowd  and  the  strangeness  of  her  appear- 
ance there,  hastened  up  to  him. 

'^  Come,  come  qmck !"  she  exclaimed ;  '^  they  are  going  to  murder  my 
fether!"  ^  :  .  \ 

Chauvet  did  not  hesitate  a  moment ;  he  at  oncd  took  his  way  back 
with  Isabella  to  the  town.  When  they  arriv^  a  lai^ge  body  of  citixens 
surrounded  the  house  of  Thierry,  consternation  and  rage  deleted  on 
their  countenances,  and  when  Isabella  and  Chauvet  appioached  to  enter, , 
"  Tou  come  to  late,"  shoc^ted  out  a  voice  wiA  a  satanic  expression  ia  it 
— "  you  come  too  late." 

,  And,  from  an  upper  window,  a  heavy  bloody  mass  was  thrown  down 
at  their  feet.     It  was  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  been  flayed  alive.* 

^'Myftther!  my  poor  dear  &ther!"  ^claimed  the  miserable  girl, 
lifting  up  the  head  of  the  mutilated  body* 

As  to  Chauvet,  he  had  precipitated  himself  into  the  house  sword  in^ 
hand  ;  but  the  dastards,  cowardly  as  they  were  cruel,  and  taken  abapk^ 
by  the  sudden  onslaught,  did  not  await  his  blows ;  they  at  one^  made 
their  escape  by  the  back  way,  leaving  the  skin  of  their  victim,  and  the 
very  scalpels  which  had  been  the  instruments  of  his  torture,  as  evidences 
of  their  barbarity  behind  them.  The  King  of  the  Arquebuffl^rs,  seizing 
the  gory  trophy,  held  it  out  from  the  window. 

^'Vengeance,  dtizens!"  be  exclaimed  ;  ^'  l^ere  areihe  remaip/a  of  one,! 
of  your  countrymen !"  , ,   .  ^  I 

''  Vengeance !  to  arms !"  was  shouted  out  in  response  from  every  pec-  .■ 
son  present.  .  ,        ^ 

In  a  space  of  time  so  brief  as  to  be  almost  magical,  the  citizens  of  Ch&- .' 
teau-Thierry  and  the  Spaniards  were  at  blows.  Nothing  was  heard  but  ^ 
the  clashing  of  arms  and  the  loud  report  of  urquebuses.  The  company 
of  Arquebusiers,  headed  by  their  king,  who  bore  the  sldn  of  the"  unfor- 
tunate Thierry  aloft  on  a  pike  as  a  standard*,  swept  the  Spaniards,  taken 
by  surprise,  before  them.  They  wouldi  even  have  expelled  them  from 
the  town  altogether,  had  it  Mot  beeti'fbr  a  veteran,  who  re-formed  their 
ranks  at  the  gate  of  Saint  Crepin. 

"  Take  those  lions  from  your  colours,''  he  exclaimed,  ^*  and  place  hens 

»  A  house  is  sjtill  shown  in  the  Rue  du  .Pont,  at  Chateau-Thierry,  to  which 
traditionhasattached  the  memory  of  this  fbarM  tragedy.  .. 
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in  their  place,  since  you  allow  yourselves  to  be  thus  beaten  by  the 
Gallic  COCK." 

Thus  taunted,  the  Spaniards  rallied.  They  were  more  numerous  and 
better  trained  to  war  than  their  opponents.  The  citizens  were  decimated, 
and  gave  way  before  them.  The  company  of  Arquebusiers  alone  held 
tlieir  ground*  Among  them  was  a  young  woman  covered  with  blood, 
cheering  them  on,  succouring  the  wounded,  picking^  up  arms,  and  supply* 
ing  ammunition.  It  was  Isabella,  who  now  and  uien  whispered  a  magic 
word  to  inspire  them  with  renewed'  courage.  But  all  in  vain ;  uie 
few  who  remained,  after  keeping  up  the  fight  for  some  time,  were 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  convent  of  the  Cordeliers,  and  for  three 
long  days  the  vengeance  of  the  Spaniards  exhausted  itself  before  the 
stout  walls  of  that  extemporised  fortress.  At  length  Traunel  found  an 
opening  by  which  liehted  brands  could  be  thrown  in  to  where  the  monks 
kept  their  wood,  and  soon  the  whole  place  was  in  a  blaze  of  fire.  The 
Ain^uebusiers  conianued  their  desperate  struggle  amid  the  flames  and 
smoke,  disputing  the  calcined  walls  to  their  assailants.  Soon  the  chapel 
alone  remained  intact. 

**  We  shall  soon  perish,"  said  Chauvet  to  Isabella  ;  **  before  we  die 
let  U8  be  umted." 

The  young  ^rl  went  up  to  the  altar  and  kneeled  down  by  his  side, 
A  mon^  the  only  one  that  had  not  fled,  pronounced  them  to  be  man  and 
wife. 

The  ceremony  was  indeed  very  brief,  and  Chauvet  soon  got  up  to 
fight  again.  Around  him  were  twelve  arquebusiers,  all  that  remained  of 
that  gallant  company.  At  this  instant  Traunel  made  his  appearance 
through  the  fire  and  smoke,  leading  on  the  Spaniards. 

*'The  sorcerer  T' exclaimed  Chauvet,  *^he  has  not  his  brand  on  his 
forehead;  it  avuls  him  not  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  He  rushes  to  his 
£ate  r  And  so  saying,  the  King  of  the  Arquebusiers  took  aim  at  the 
miscreant,  who  fell,  hit  on  the  forehead. 

At  the  same  time  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  monasteiy  crumbled,  and 
the  nuns  of  the  fiedHng  church  separated  the  combatants. 

*^  Is  is  useless  resisting  auy  longer,"  said  the  monk ;  *'  we  shall  be  all 
buried  in  the  ruins."  Saying  which,  he  led  the  waj  to  a  secret  door 
beUnd  the  altar,  and  bade  them  all  follow  him  along  a  subterranean 
passage  which  led  to  the  walls  of  the  castle.  Once  there,  they  soon 
reached  La  Barre,  and  gained  the  open  country.  Thence  they  took 
refuge  in  the  forest  of  Barbillon,  where  they  remained  until  the  troops 
of  Philip  II.  having  been  expelled  the  province  they  were  enabled  to 
return  to  Ch&teau -Thierry.  Chauvet  became  the  chief  of  an  honourable 
family,  who  supplied  the  company  of  Arquebusiers  with  captains  and 
kings  for  two  long  centuries  after. 


IV.— The  Hebmit  op  Eipauxb. 

Two  travellers  were  following  a  little-frequented  pathway  by  the  side 
of  a  little  river  that  flowed  into  the  lake  of  Geneva.  Their  horses  were 
jaded,  and  their  dusty  apparel  testified  to  their  having  come  from  afar. 
The  one  was  clothed  in  rich  fiirs,  and  his  spurs  were  of  gold.    The 
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okher  wooe  a  miliisiy  costume.  Tkcy  vwte  followed  hy  m  armed  do- 
mestics, who  guarded  a  mule  laden  with  haggage. 

"  Aujdhan  I  Aujehan !"  exclaimed  the  fiot^  tnraing  roond,  ^  do  you 
think  we  aball  soon  amve  at  thk  liemilage  of  BipsiUe  ?" 

^<  Mj  lordy"  xeplied  the  oth^»  **  if  we  do  aoly  it  is  not  for  wast  of 
diligence  on  joar  part.  I  shoidd  like  to  know  the  cause  of  tiicse  rapid 
proceediDga  on  the  part  of  tke  Sire  Jean  Poton  de  Saintrailks." 

"  Welly  Uiesy  as  we  are  approaching  the  end  of  our  jouraej,  I  may  as 
well  inlbrm  you,"  replied  the  knight.  ''  Amedee,  the  hemnt  of  RipaoBe, 
'is  not  a  hermit  like  most  others^  He  was  formerly  Dnke  of  Saroy,  and 
waa  renowned  for  his  wisdom  and  goodness.  HaTiog  lost  his  wile,  lie 
hecame  disgusted  with  power,  gare  oi?er  Savoy  to  his  ana  Louis,  and  tbe 
country  of  Geneva  to  ma  second  eon,  and  he  himself  withdrew  tei  a  mm- 
sion  OA  the  banks  ef  the  lake^  whidi  he  calla  a  hermitage,  Kowv  tiw 
Council  of  Basle  halving  deposed  Pope  Eng^^  and  elected  AmMte  in 
his  place,  I  aai  deputed  by  tibe  king  to  strengthen  the  hetmat  m  his  seso- 
lutiona  to  li\re  retired,  and  to  refuse  the  tiara." 

'<  Ah  !  ah !''  laughed  the  esquire,  *^  to  prefer  being  ahounUe  faeiuitt 
to  Borereigii  pontic !     Not  very  Hkely,  I  ^ouU  say." 

"  Stop  till  you  see  the  hermit  and  his  cell,"  the  Sire  de  Santrames 
contended  himself  wkk  observing* 

Nor  were  they  king  in  gaining  sight  of  its  rooli,  just  tinged  by  a 
setting  sun.  The  hermitage  of  "  la  Ripaglia,"  or  of  ^*  the  shore,"  was 
Is^au^uUy  situated*  It  had  been  erected  by  Am&iee  on  the  site  of  an 
a^ciettt  pciory.  It  was  a  leticafe  from  wiiieh  nodnng  that  could  mider 
life  agreeable  had  been  omitted.  A  litda  harbour  sheltered  tiia  boats 
which  were  used  for  eacnrsions  ob  the  kke,  fev  fishii^,  sod  shooting 
water^fbwL  There  were  vast  andwell-ttsed  stables^  kernels  for  bounds, 
lodgings  far  the  huntssoen  and  Mconers.  Nothing  was  wanting.  There 
were  cellars  filled  with  the  choicest  vintages  of  different  countries  and  of 
different  seasons,  and  kitchens  replete  with  cenveBieoces  and  oontrivanees 
that  woiiEd  put  modern  art  to  blush. 

'^  If  this  is  a  hermitage/'  sud  tbe  ea^uiie,  as  he  stepped  firom  his  horse, 
"  on  diable  I'humilite  va-t-cHe  se  nicher?" 

As  soon  as  SaintraiUes  had  dressed  he  descended  into  ike  coart,  guided 
by  the  sound  of  hunting-horn,  and  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  «£  a 
bzittiant  crowd*  Ani^d6e  had  instituted  an  order  of  kaightly  hesants 
under  the  patronage  of  Saiat  Maurice  :  they  were  twelve  in  nmiber 
with  the  ex-duke.  They  wore  a  simple  tunic  of  grey  doth,  but  of  the 
finest  Segevian  tissue,  and  bound  to  the  waist  by  a  rope  embtoiilered 
with  gold^  whUe  on  iimr  heads  was  a  csp  of  scazki  velvet  A  canhnal 
of  tiie  ho^  Church  with  his  suite  was  also  present.  The  whole  party 
were  still  on  horseback,  clamorously  assisting  at  the  cutting'  up  of  a 
magnificent  boar,  the  prize  of  the  day's  sport,  and  which,  when  accom- 
plished, the  remains  had,  by  the  laws  of  venery,  to  be  given  over  to  the 
dogs,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  sportsmen.. 

"It  is  our  turn  now,''  said  Amedee,  descending  from  his  horse. 
"  Does  aot  your  eminence,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  cardinal,  "  feel  that 
hunting  gives  an  appetite  ?  And  traivel/'  he  further  said,  tusaing  to  the 
French  knight,  '<  does  it  not  have  the  same  effect  ?  Sire  de  SaintraiUe^ 
T^iatever  may  be  the  initsion  oar  cousin  Charles  of  Fxanoe  may  havo 
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entrusted  j6a  ndtk,  Jm  eonld  Hot  ImmHb  adeet^  aa  «bv(^  wlftMe  amral 
coiilcl  give  greater  pleMure  t&  ihe  bermiifca  of  la  RipaiHew^ 

The  banqiietiBg^UA  of  Braille  waa  very  eafMCMMU^  yet  an  agreeable 
warmth  was  kept  up  hf  Tsst  fireplaeeif  at  dftW  eKteefluh|V  ^®&  ^  by 
logs,  which  were  neither  more  au*  tess  than  the  tranka  ol  whole  trees. 
The  paaea  of  gksa»  artisticalfy  soldered  in  leaden  iraiae%  kept  oat  the 
cold  air.  As  a  further  precaution,  all  possible  ccetices  w««  weU  corered 
'witk  tapestiiea  of  vazwus  deaigna.  Lastly,  nuaaarooa  wax*ttglita  diffoaed 
a  sididued  yet  pleaaisg  light  over  the  whole  scenew 

After  the  pagea  had  otfertd  scented  watiesa  in  silver  e^Nra  to  eodi 
g:veat  whexetn  to*  bathe  his  hmads^  and  graee  had  beea  duly  satd, 
Aba^^  remadied:  '^  We  imiat  nom  ky  aside  the  caies  o£  this  wocld  ; 
that  10  the  akn  and  ol^aet  of  ouK  iaafitiilaoBfe  After  piayar  and  huntiaig^ 
I  ace  no^hiagmorewcniy  thMi  the  taUe  teecci^  the  leiaCM o£a  hravar 


it  would  aefiine  ike  pcai  oi  a  Bcrdio«x»  a  Bribit-Sttraihi,  or  a  Blas% 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  gastreaoanie  hnory  vlueh  g^iaetcd  the  e^  and 
noaa  ^aoeet  to  indbeiety.  Sneh  an  ahuadanee  psevfLiied  in  the  hevBatage 
of  Amedee,  there  was  such  a  profusion  of  all  that  can  render  exiatenee 
agreeable,  that  it  has  passed  into  a  proveibs  aad  a£lar  the  kpae  of  four 
centuries,  when  peopia  wish  to  aa^jpthey  aae  going  to  indulge  ia  aawetiteQ 
excesses,  they  say  ''  faire  ripaiHe."^ 

latheoaidaiof  tba  taUe^  oa  a  eatpacma  aiher  diah,  therelay  avbole 
b«ar  extended  cm  a  bed  ef  piefea^HH.  At  one  end  a  peacock  diefkyed 
the  fanUknft  eoloiBa  o£  ita  tidl — ^die'  itrtiat  had  pEeaerved  that  part  ol  the 
plumage  intact — ^but  the  In^ast^  dievciiy  larded^,  waenot  the  kasiintcitoat-^ 
ing  portioQ.  The  avt  cf  kiding  has  been  aittribntcd  to  the  cook  of 
LeoX,  hat  tfak  effoet  o€  ganiiai  dateaa  ccntEiry  hefoie  that :  the  world 
ia  indebted  fi»r  it  tor  the  inveatWe  power  of  the  heiaait  of  BipaiiWs 
chef. 

The  peacock  stuffed  with  truffles,  the  smallest  of  which  weighed  a 
pound,  and  reposing  on  a  bed  of  these  precious  tubercles,  exhaled  that 
delicious  aroma  which  the  smell  of  the  rose  or  the  perfume  of  amber  can- 
not come  up  to.  At  the  other  end  of  the  table  a  8wa%  with  white  head 
and  wings,  surrounded  by  leaaone  and  SeviSk  cmaigea)  swam  in  a  pre- 
cious gpreen  sauce  a  la  cameline,  whidi  juat  lemioded  cme  of  the  flavour 
of  garlic,  without  having  its  anky. 

There  were  also  trout  from  the  kke  of  GeDeva,  upwards  of  three  feet 
in  length,  and  weighing  some  thirty  pounds,  and  carp  from  the  Rhine 
equalling  them  in  size.  These  were  mosdy  served  en  gakntine  or  ae 
brawn.  Add  to  this,  pastes  of  eels,  fat  puHets,  water-hens,  and  qusHs  in 
various  forms,  and  hashes  of  game  with  quintessenced  sauces,  and  some^ 
i^Bfa  may  be  obtained  of  aH  timt  *'Fart  de  k  gneule''  can  imagine  that  k 
moat  tempting  and  exquinte. 

^  S&e  de  Saintraill(^''  said  Duke  AmM^,  **  sindl  I  send  you  some  of 
tlus  salmis  of  heron  ?" 

<'  Thank  your  highness^  but  it  was  predsely  in  consequence  of  a  vow 
made  upon  a  heron,  now  a  century  agOy  that  Edward  III.  invaded 
France.     I  have  made  a  vow  on  my  part  not  to  eat  of  the  fatal  bird." 

<'  Is  it  from  patriotic  motives  only  that  you  don't  eat  heron  ?" 

^  Hcnvca  fcifaid  dwk  I  shoold  any  aoythmip  asabat  that  wUdbi  kabat 
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Bad  that  which  is  eaten;  I  know  thai  in  Sdooniy  die  heron  is  ihe  mott 
amusing  of  all  birds  to  Ay,  but  if  yoa  appeal  to  my  candour,  I  will  ac- 
knowledge that  I  deem  the  reffard  mr  its  nesh  a  matter  of  taste.  To  me 
it' appears  fishy,  and  I  think  vie  &shion  will  go  by." 

**  What  a  heresy !"  interrupted  the  cardinal. 

**  Oh,  what  a  word  !*'  ejaculated  the  hermit.  "  Are  we  going  to  get 
ittt6  controTcrsy  or  polities  ?" 

^*  Tour  highness  will  excuse  me»  but  rince  the  ice  is  broken,  I  musk 
adcnowledge  that  I  should  like  much  to  know  how  the  offers  which  I 
brought  im  the  name  of  the  Council  are  reeeiTed  by  yon.*' 

*^  Tour  eminence  knows  what  our  life  is.  To  us  each  day  resembles 
another.  This  day  we  killed  a  boar,  to-morrow  we  may  take  a  atog, 
and  we  hope  that  you  will  do  ns  the  fiivonr  to  accompany  ns  onour  hunt. 
We  have  neither  ministers  nor  anxieties  in  our  retreat.  We  have  few 
courtiers  and  all  the  more  friends.  We  do  as  we  like.  If  it  pleases  «» 
to  wear  oar  hair  long  and  to  have  beards^  nothing  prerento  ns*  On  the 
ctaur  of  St.  Peter  we  should  not  know  what  freedom  is.  Ecdesiastseal 
disdpline  would  eamct  that  we  should  wear  oar  hair  short  and  share  oor 
chins^'' 

*^  That  istroe/'  observed  die  cardinaL 

'^  We  should  not  even  be  allowed  to  keep  our  name.'' 
'  <«  Toqr  highnefu  cooU  take  that  of  FeEx.'' 

**  No  doubt  the  name  of  Felix  is  better  than  that  of  Am6d6e^  but  I 
am  accustomed  to  the  latter;  and,  nnoerely,  does  yoor  eminenee  think 
that  I  should  do  a  reasonable  thing  in  changing  tho  happy  life  X  lead  in 
my  hermitage  for  all  the  cares  of  the  papacy  ?" 

**But  the  intereste  of  Christianity?'^  interposed  the  cardinaL 

« Is  yoar  eminence  acquainted  with  the  romance  of  Fanvel,  written  in 
1310  ?*  continued  Duke  AxaM&e ;  *'  it  is  a  poem  replete  with  morality 
and  pretty  Tcnes : 

.     .  Vinsjeut.boBsetpri^cieux,  /\  ' 

A  boire  moxdt  d^cieox,  ^    . 

Yins  yieux,  mosques,  ros^,  flor^, 
Tins  de  Gascoigne  color^s, 
Be  Mofttpdlier  et  de  Eochelle, 

Et  de  Garnache  et  de  Castele ;  ...  < 

Yins  de  Beaone  et  de  Saint-Pour^ain, 
Que  riches  gens  tiennent  pour  sam. 

WUch  shall  I  send  you.  Sire  de  Saintrailles  ?'' 

f^One  after,  the  other,  if  it  pleases  your  highness,"  ajjisvi^iiedAthe 
knight. 

"J  was  telling  you,  then,'^  continued  the  duke,  "  that  the  author  wished 
t^  re^ieesent,  in  the  ^non  of  Fauvel,  the  vanities  of  the.  world,  to  wlu<;h. 
efUEih  in.I|Ma  torn  does  bopage,  or  ^un  cha^cim  va  torchier,*  tp  U9e  ^e  old  ^ 
French  of  the  poet, 

^ '  l)e.ranvelqiietant  vdistorclilerj         '*     ^ 
Boucement  sans  ltd  ediorchier; 
8ok  entr^  en  m^ncoUe.  / 

-"' •    -     •        ■  .  '•  •        '  .  _    ", 

I  have  also  paid  my  tribate  in  my  time,  but  I  have  now  dsfinitely.iAr 


! 
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noanced  tlie  world— I  will  not  torchier  Fauvei  any  more.  So,  Monsieur 
le  Cardinal,  I  intend  to  keep  my  name  and  my  beard." 

AH  night  long  after  that  banquet  and  that  conversation  did  the  car- 
dinal lay  tossing  in  his  bed.  '*  Are  there  no  means  by  which  to  make 
him  change  his  mind  ?"  he  repeated  to  himself.  At  length  the  happy  in- 
spisation  came.  '*  It  is  the  pleasure  that  Am4d^  enjoys  that  makes  him 
refuse  the  tiara.  I  will  trouble  his  felicity,  and  then  try  again."  No 
sooner  thought  of  than  acted  upon.  The  sleepless  cardinal  rang  up  his 
slitmberiag  servitors,  and  planned  a  campaign  for  the  next  day,  which 
Tvas  to  entail  nothing  but  disasters.  Above  all,  huntsmen  and  helps  of 
all  desemtionfl  were  to  be  well  bribed. 

That  day  the  duke  sat  down  to  table  vexed  and  disappointed.  The 
gloNBm  of  the  host  extended  itself  to  iiie  guests.  The  dishes  seemed  taste- 
less, the  wine  had  no  flavour.  An  icy  silence  prevailed,  which  no  one 
seemed . tempted  to  bveak. 

V  M  What  a  horrible  change !"  at  length  exclaimed  the  hermit  of  Ri- 
pple ;  *'  a  doe  for  a  buck !  Such  a  thing  never  happened  to  me  before. 
What  ^.disgrace !  Wdl,  one  must  resign  oneself  ;'*  and  two  g«reat  tears 
Airrowed  his  old  cheeks.  '^  Monsieur  le  Cardinal,  I  will  shave  my  beard.'' 

**  1£  such  is  the  pleasure  of  your  holiness,"  replied  the  prelate,  **  we  will 
proclaim  him  under  the  name  of  Felix  V." 

With  a  furious  blow  of  his  knife  Saintrailles  made  the  predoos  plate  of 
Limeges  enamel  that  was  before  him  fly  into  pieces. 

i^f  Au  diaUe  les  biches  P  muttered  the  knight;  '^ because  the  hounds 
made  a  mistake  are  we  to  have  an  anti-pope  ?" 

*'  Sire  de  Saintrailles,"  interposed  Felix  V.,  *^  if  we  had  not  accepted 
the  papal  authoirity  it  might  have  fallen  into  hands  which  would  have 
abused  it.  Carry  word  ta  your  most  Christian  monarch  that  I  will  en* 
deeercaa  to  restrain  evil  by  my  prudence  and  moderataon."  Af^r  that  he 
was  for  a  short  time  silent.  '^  Ah !"  he  said,  rising  from  the  table^  ''if 
it  had  only  been  a  buck  V^ 

Felix  v.,  however,  returned,  weary  of  the  tiara,  to  his  hermitage  in 
1449,  and  never  left  it  more. 

And  now  for  a  fairy  tale  ^Brittany,  which  concerns  a  Breton  marks- 
man of  more  modem  times. 


v.— i-TaE  Whit*  Habe. 

''"MAHrtitih&nks,  my  dear  Hubert,^  said  a  bedridden  old  woman,  as  she 
gave  back  the  cup  she  had  been  drinking  from-^''  thanks,  my  dear  boy, 
anj}  Inay  Heaven  reward  you  for  your  kindness  to  your  old  mother.  An  I 
if  jVe  were  only  in  Brittany  I  would  invoke  the  miries  that  people  our 
h^iii^,  and  they  would  grant  me  my  wishes :  I  should  see  mj  dear  old 
country  agiun. 

''  Come,  mother  dear,  don't  grieve  about  that ;  let  us  trust  in  a  kind 
Providence,  and  we  will  see  our  native  land  agun." 

And  as  he  said  so  Hubert  looked  up  from  the  fireside,  where  he  had 
taken  his  seat,  at  his  long  fowling-piece,  carefully  folded  in  green  baize. 
'' Ah  P  he  Jtid'to  himself  <<  if  I  had  only  wherewith  to  put  my  stakes 
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into  the  footing  naffcck  ich-manowf  I  mighk  win  sonetbing  tliat  woiM 
help  to  relieve  my  poor  mother."    Aad  so  sajkig,  he  ngfaed  dteply . 

Sick  people  have  quick  ears :  th»  inothtr  ovedieairdL  the  si^ 

**  Yoir  gtkfft,  Hubert,"  said  the  mother ;  **  you  were  kxikiiig  ai  ycnir 
fowlijDg-piec6*-yeiz  would  like  to  be  a  gamekeeper  like  yeue  father?  Oh, 
poor  Hdbcrty  it  is  a  bad  biisinefls.  If  the  gamdseeper  does  hbdaty,.  he  ia 
condemned  and  vilified  by  all ;  if  he  la  lenteiit,  he  ia  caluxaiiiated  and  re- 
proached ;  if  he  uses  hta  annsy  he  is  taxed  with  barbaroas  cmeltj ;  iff  he 
does  not  ase  them,  he  is  assassinated  like  yonr  Irther,  nay  poor  RoUq4  I* 

*^  Dear  mother,  do  not  talk  ^at  way,,  tihe  decteir  said  it  wonli  do 
you  harm.     If  you  will  talk,  I  will  ck»e  my  eara  not  to  hear  yon.'* 

"  Well,  Hmsa,  I  will  talk  yon  to  skep^  as  I  did  when  yen  wcsa  adtild. 
It  relievea  ma  %» talk.  You  were  very  yonag  when  we  left  Floennal  to 
coaee  and  take  vqp  oar  home  on  the  hanks  of  the  Morin.  Ah !  afaali  I 
ever  agiun  see  my  dear  Brittany  ?  But  sleep  awi^,,  my  good  scmi,"  snsd 
the  M  woman,  lowenng  her  voice,  '*  and  may  uie  ai^eb  of  Heaven 
biiBg  yon  dreama  of  happiness  I"  She  saw  that  Hnhett  had  his  feet  qb 
the  extremity  of  the  logs^  his  arma  extended,  hia  head  bent  over  hia 
chesfc-^haihe  had  realv  MLat  askepu  No  wonder;  he  wedbedatt  the 
day  foe  his  mother,  and  he  nursed  her  all  the  nigbt. 

Hubert  had  not  slept  long  when,  ha  fek  teaaething  pott  hni  great  toe. 
At  tiie  saaw  time  a  Ktlle  perseo^^,  not  longer  than  the  foeeHirm,  get-up 
on  his  knee.  <*  Hubert^"  aaid  the  Iktle  pecaooage,  ^^  I  haifer  coase  fiar 
your  sake,  and  at  yonr  mother's  praysEs^  idl  the  wny  frem  Bsklany;  If 
you  want  to  gain  a  prize  to^merrow,  go  out  with  yeur  gun  ;  I  wiM  atnd 
you  game  that  will  pay  for  yeur  stakes/'  And  so  sayings  die  Gttle  &iry 
slipped  down  the  himtar'&  leg,  and  disappeased  in  tihe  aaokn  e£  the 
chtmn^. 

Hdbert  rose  up  at  once,  and  seeing  that  his  mother  war  dosiag,.  he 
took  down  his  fowiing-piece,  and  went  fordi  into  the  valley  o£  the  Moria^ 
Day  was  just  dawning  as  he  got  to  a  well-known  spot  en  the  hoBdeca  of 
a  wood*  -He  bad  not  been  dnerelong  before  he  saw  a  white  hare  coanog 
towards  him.  For  a  moment  he  hesitated  shooting  so  rare  an  animal,, 
but  remembering  what  the  fairy  had  said  to  him,  he  fired,  and  the  hare 
tumhied  over.  At  the  same  moment  the  l&iry  ianed  fioorth  homt  a  hnHeh 
of  thistles.  "  Well,"  she  said ;  '<  Hubert,  there  ia  wherewith  to  pay  yomc 
stakes ;  but  before  you  sell  your  game,  cut  off  the  right  foot,  and  pre- 
serve it  carefully,  for  the  possessor  of  the  foot  of  a  white  hare  will  suc- 
ceed in  all  his  undertakings.  But  remember  that  moderation  in  your 
wishes  can  alone  ensure  happiness."  And  so  saying,  the  fairy  disap- 
peared before  the  young  man  had  even  time  to  express  hit  gratitade. 

Notwithstanding  the  pro^rction  given  to  him  by  the  fisiiy,  Huhect 
oonJd  not  disguise  his  trepidation  when  he  entered  ihe  Mali  of  the  marks-- 
men  of  La.  Fert^-somkToiiane^  who  eelehrated  the  lite  of  tbesa  patron. 
Saint  linger,  by  shooting  for  pri2!es.  The  other  csompetitom  langhcd  afc 
his  nervousness.  "  He  is  going  to  sow  parsley,"  said  one.  '"^  He  oeght 
to  have  had  a  glass  of  wine  to  steady  his  hand,"  added  anodmr.  But  all 
jokes  ceased  when  Hubert,,  having  fired,  the  oaarker  qnickfy  laaaed  hia 
aasp^  **  in  the  bkdc  ring  T'  ezdaimed  the  coanpetitora  ;  but  i&ie  marker 
had  tilrown  his  cap  in  the  air---the  bullet  had  passed  light  through  the 
ball's  eye ! 


^  MozUeu !"  ^celttmed  tliie  cottpelitozs^  '^  wIm>  wouM  bave  exp«^ed 
thoii?  Hubori  niil  take  aftes  bis  £rther,  the  gamekeeper--*  gooid  dug 
of  a  geed  breed.  Tiure&  fine  pieces  of  plale^  worlh  iWve  pkitole»  ll 
they  aoe  woitb  a  UaikxagV 

Hubert^  so  pale  a  aaoment  belbce,  waa  now  red  witb  exciteaa^riu 
''  Forty  crowns  to  take  to^  my  moibev  ^  be  eaid  ;  apad  be  was  ready  to 
dance  for  joy.  Others,  bowerer,  quldcly  folbnved  ki  bis  foe4itef8^ 
aoaioiis  for  tbe  second  prrae.  Hubert  lemakied,  kokkag  on.  ^  Since  I 
won  tbe  first  pme  by  a  single  sbot/ '  be  began  to  aay  to  himael^  **  why 
sbonki  I  not  win  tbe  seeond  ?  Tbe  wbite  barons  foot  will  eamre  raeaesa 
for  tbe  one  a»  well  as  £or  tke  other*"  So  He  Altered  tbe  bsla  foe  the 
seeend^  Sfid  wea  it  Hheia  be  entered  tbe  bsts  for  tbe  tbixd  and  tbe 
fourth,  and  one  aflber  tbe  otfaer  bo  eanied  off  ail  the  piiaeSy  to  tbe-  in- 
finite astimiahaieDt  of  tbe  lookenkon,  who  eoold  net  understand  whence 
such  siirprisuig  skiU  eaiae  ffoin.  When  Hubeit  started  for  bis  home,  bo 
boce  away  wi£  bim  psisea  o£  the  value  of  eigbt  hun^ped  firanea.  Am  bo 
feUoinied  tho  baiika  of  tbo  Moyin,  ba  began  to  refleeft  afien  what  he  wookL 
do  wi^  bia  money.  He  would  have  a  ImI  el  land,  be  said;  hut  he  shoidd 
also  want  a  cottage  and  some  fbxaitiure ;  Ua  soiher  ■Mast  be  made  eosb- 
fortable,  they  were  so  poor !  After  all,  Mgbi!  bandied  £:aaca  was  ¥eiy 
littlei  ba  wished  be  bad  more*  Jual  as  be  had  arrired  at  thia  eoadu- 
ekin,  a  gun  went  off  from  a  hed  of  osiorB  dose  by,,  and  ho  iell  to  tfaa 
ground.  A  moment  after  a  man  rvshed  upon  him,  and  after  stiatting 
hisi  with  the  batt-end  of  bis  gun,  he  robbed  1dm  of  all  bis  money. 
When  Hubert  recovered  bia  senses,  he  v^coaebed  hunaelf  bitterly. 
*'  Ah  I**  be  said,  '^  I  waa  warned  to  be  moderate  as  my  decree.  If  I  bsA 
beeik  aatisfied  with  one  priae,  I  shovid  not  hoFO  eieited  the  cupidity  of 
otbeis.  I  sbidl  know  better  another  time."  At  thia  moment  be  beasd 
the-  seiiHid  of  a  cart  appioaofaing»  It  was  a  farmer,  yAo  was  retuvming: 
from  tbe  festival  with  bia  wife  and  daugbter.  Sedng  Hubest  lying  by 
tbe  roadsidoy  be  got  down  t»  l»s  asnstaace^  and  en  diseovecing  what 
had  happened^  be  bfted  die  wounded  man  into  bia  caaC^  and  eomvey^ 
bim  to  lua  own  bouse.      « 

Hubert  was  a  long  time  in  isecevering.  Duiing  his  illaeas  be  waa 
kindly  attended  to  by  Lisev  tbe  good  and  ptetty  da^g^bfeer  of  tbe  laraieay 
and  gpratitude,  it  is  well  known,  is  akm  to  love.  So  be  xesolvad,  if  aver 
he  got  w^^  to  make  bis  norse  bis  wife.  Bat  Thomas  le  Telbery  die 
farmer,  knew  the  value  of  moacyy  and  ha  was  not  the  sBBn  to  give  bia 
daughter  to  the  penniless  son  of  a  murdered  gamekeeper.  So  HubeH 
detemined  to  work,  and  be  did  so  with  so  much  suBcess,  that  bo  was 
soon  eaaided  to  entear  into  botiaesa  §ot  hiaoselC  Bosmesa  prespened  ua 
tbe  same  remarkable  maimer  to  tbe  possessor  el  the  wlnte  hare's  Utot, 
and  Hubeit  soon  became  wealthy.  Tfacte  waa  only  one  drawback  to- 
his  happiness,  and  that  was  that  Lise  loved  another.  But  this  did  not 
make  him  the  less  resolved  to  make  her  his  own,  and  as  he  was  now  rich, 
Thomas  le  Tellier  backed  his  suit,  and  they  were  married.  He  was  not 
long,  however,  before  he  repented  of  his  folly.  Saint  Julien  is  the  patron 
alike  of  sportsmen  and  of  jealous  people.  Hubert  was  both.  One  day, 
being  out  shooting,  he  became  disgusted  with  the  sport,  and  resolved  to 
vary  it  with  la  pipee.  This  amusement,  which  Alexandre  Dumas  de- 
scribes at  great  length,  and  no  small  exaggeration,  in  his  pseudo*sporting 
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books,  consists  in  imitating  the  cries  of  the  jsy  and  the  magpie,  which 
brings  other  birds  aronnd  to  see  what  has  befiulen  their  enemies.  Bat 
when  Hubert  went  into  a  wood  to  practise  this  '<  recondite  art  of  venery, 
it  did  not  answer ;  no  birds  came.  There  must,  he  thought,  be  some 
one  else  in  the  wood,  so  he  determined  to  explore,  and  what  should  he 
find  but  his  wife,  in  company  with  her  lover. .  In  the  pasrion  of  the 
moment  Hubert  fired,  and  killed  his  rivaL 

Hubert  was  taken  off  to  prison,  and  as  if  the  cup  of  bitterness  was 
sot  sufficiently  full,  news  was  brought  to  him  that  his  mother,  now  long 
neglected,  had  died.  '<  My  mother !  my  good  mother !"  he  exclaimed 
**  who  will  give  me  back  my  mother  f "  The  fairy  appeared  to  him  in 
his  grief,  and  said  to  him,  *'  Hubert,  you  ask  for  what  is  imposdble ;  but 
ask  for  anything  else  and  your  wishes  shall  be  granted  to  you.'' 

**  No !"  ezclumed  the  prisoner,  *'  I  will  ask  for  nothing  more.  If  I 
had  not  asked  for  the  prizes,  I  should  not  have  been  wounded ;  if  I  had 
not  obtained  wealth,  I  should  not  have  been  married ;  if  I  had  not 
wedded,  I  should  not  have  been  betrayed ;  if  I  had  not  wished  to  know 
the  truth,  I  should  not  have  killed  my  rival.  Above  all,  if  all  this  had 
not  happened  to  me,  I  should  not  have  quitted  my  good  moiher."  And 
he  wept  in  the  depth  of  his  agony. 

*^  Hubert !  Hubert !"  he  suddenly  heard  in  a  familiar  voice,  **  take  care 
what  you  are  about,  you  are  burning  your  shoes.  What  a  troubled  sleep 
you  have  had.    What  have  you  been  dreaming  about?" 

**  Oh,  Heaven  be  thanked !"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  as  he  gra- 
dually came  back  to  his  senses ;  '^  it  is  all  a  dream,  and  my  mother  has 
not  lieen  taken  away  from  me,  nor  have  I  killed  my  rivaL" 

At  this  moment  some  one  knocked  at  the  door,  and  when  Hubert 
opened  it  a  stranger  walked  in,  and  inquired  if  he  was  the  son  of  Antoine 
lioblot  ?  To  lus  answer  in  the  affirmative,  he  said,  ''  I  am  the  steward 
of  M.  le  Comte  de  Bersigny,  and  he  has  sent  me  to  tell  you  that  as 
you  cannot,  on  account  of  the  prejudices  of  the  neighbourhood,  be  ap- 
pointed to  your  futher's  place,  he  has  interceded  in  your  &vour  with  tne 
Marquis  de  la  Garangere,  who  has  named  you  one  of  the  gamekeepers 
to  his  estates  in  Brittany.  You  are  to  have  a  cottage  on  the  borders  of 
the  wood,  and  here  are  fifty  crowns  in  advance.  Your  mother  is  to  be 
emplc^ed  at  the  Ch&teau  la  Garangere." 

^<  lliere  is  what  I  call  an  honest  master  1"  exclaimed  the  rick  woman 
—^'^  a  master  who  does  not  forget  the  child  of  an  old  servant  Oh,  I  will 
pr^  Heaven  for  him  I" 

fiubert  embraced  his  mother,  and  he  said  to  himself,  ^'  Well,  Heaven 
knows  best  what  is  good  for  us ;  we  must  leave  to  Providence  the  super- 
intendence of  our  destiny,  and  we  must  be  thankful  for  that  whicn  is 
refused  as  well  as  for  that  which  is  given  to  us.    He  knows  best'' 
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MY  FRIEND  ?ICKLE8; 

AKD  aOU  SOCIAL  OBnTAncES  OF  WHICH  HE  DESIBES  TO  COHFLAIR. 

Bt  A].KZAin>EB  Akdbxws. 

IV. 

THX  liAW  AKD  FKACTICE  OT  COCKTT  OOQBTS. 

T  BKUSTS  my  estimate  of  human  character  b  generally  and  in  the 
muQ  correct,  although  it  is  rated  at  ninch  under  its  valae  by  Mn.  HcUes, 
wlio  generally  sees  the  opposite  side  of  the  subject;  and  consequently, 
like  the  two  knights  in  the  old  story,  we  seldom  form  the  same  opinion 
of  the  same  man,  woman,  or  child.  To  say  nothing  of  her  nerer  appre- 
ciating the  literary  taste  which,  I  will  not  say  adoma,  but  soEtens  down 
my  own  character,  I  have  only  to  express  an  opinion  that  the  servant- 
nraid  is  pretty,  good-tempered,  or  obliging,  to  elitnt  &om  Urs.  P.  a  eon- 
victdon  that  she  is  a  biasen,  good-for-notmng  drab ;  and  if  I  so  much  as 
breathe  a  susjndon  that  Hra.  Potter  b  torturing  poor  Potter  into  his  grave, 
I  ftm  called  to  order,  and  requested  to  obserre  that  she  is.aatrong-mmded 
woman,  and  is  leading  poor,  weak,  silly  Potter  throi^b  the  world.  She 
is  leading  him  at  a  great  pace,  and  will  soon  hare  him  out  of  it,  I  still 
maintain,  and,  if  he  don't  make  a  stand  and  declare  he'll  go  no  farther, 
he'a  a  lott  husband. 

But  although  our  opinions  of  people  in  general,  and  of  individuals  in 
particular,  frequently  difier — and  I  general^  defer  to  Mrs.  Ficklea'a  judg- 
ment— I  (rfteu  have  cause  afterwards  to  feel  that  mine  was  right,  and  tlut 
I  ought  to  have  acted  upon  it.  There  was  that  fellow.  Scamp,  the  builder, 
for  instance,  who  erected  our  modest  villa,  -n-'itli  ]ii;  ten-inch  walls  and  his 
dummy  drains-^why,  tliat  infamous  tradesman  had  "  Rogue"  branded  on 
bis  forehead,  lurking  in  the  comers  of  his  ejeg,  playing  about  his  great 
mouth,  and  yet  Mrs.  Pickles  wouldn't  see  It.  He  talked  her  over  witli 
&ir  promises  of  large  cupboards  in  every  room — pooh!  they  will  not  ludd  . 
two  rows  of  jam-pots ;  in  fact,  contain  nothiDg  but  wind,  which  they  send 
out  into  one^  nScfe  arid  ears  from  their  deceitful  keyholes.  Now  thisiellow^, 
who  r6bbed  me'  6f  my  healthy  gravelly  soil,  and  gave  me  in  exchange  . 
those  hideoQs  remuns  which  ware  discovered  under  the  kitchen  floor,  not 
contsrit  vHth  defending  an  action  which  I  brought  against  him  for  breach 
of  contract,  and  then  paMing  through  the  Insolvents'  Court  for  damages 
and  costs,  was  no  sooner  set  up  in  business  agun  upon  a  tbirdrclass  cer- 
tificate (which,  like  railway  carriages,  is  as  good  as  the  second  class), 
awarded  him  by  a  doting  commisaioDor  who  pities  the  poor  debtor,  but 
has  not  a  grain  of  commiseration  for  the  poor  creditor — no  sooner,  I  gay, 
was  tins  fraudulent  man  again  started  on  apparently  a  larger  way  of 
bufflness  than  before,  than  he  sent-mein  schiTili  fbr  seven  pounds  thir- 
teen shillings  for  work  wlucb  be  pretended  was  not  included  in  the  con- 
tract. 

"  Of  course  you  will  not  pay  it,  my  dear,"  said  Xrs.  Pickles,  whose 
eyes  weie  opennt  to  the  enormity  of  tms  builder's  villany  at  last 

"  I^y  it  1"  cried  I,  "  of  course  not  I   I  will  rot  in  gaol  first  I" 
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This  was  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  of  course,  but  it  made  a  great  impres- 
sion upon  little  Master  Willy,  my  youngest  boy,  who,  with  a  large  piece 
of  very  much  buttered  bread  in  each  hand,  claaog  to  me  frantically,  and 
vowed  he  would  go  with  me. 

*^  WlMi  Shan  M«ry  tell  him  when  he  calls  again?"  anked  Mrs.  P. 

«  Tell  him  ?     To  go  to  the '' 

**  Mr.  Pickles  I  Mr.  Ficldes  T  cried  my  wife,  very  properly.  "  Re- 
member, you  are  a  family  man  !" 

''*  TeU  him  simply,  then,  my  dear,"!  replied,  recovering  my  composure, 
and  with  calm  dignity*  '^  that  I  decline  paying  him." 

Next  day,  when  I  came  home,  I  was  greeted  with  the  information  that 
^  that  Scamp"  had  been  «gaiB,  and  was  exoeeXngly  abusive. 

^  By  Jbve  !*  I  exdama^  in  my  wrath,  '*  I  will  take  a  Bonmons  out 
agvnflt  tlwt  fellow  !** 

^  He  s^rs  he  will  take  one  out  agvinst  you,"  rejoined  my  wife. 

Bat  I  Inew  better  than  that;  I  always  read  the  law  reports,  and  I 
knew  well  enough  that  his  msc^vency  was  a  bar  to  his  chnm. 

That  he  tntended  to  try  the  effect  of  a  reckless  threat  was,  however, 
soon  Biade  manifest  by  the  arrival  of  a  smmnons,  ettiiig  me  to  Steeple 
Bumpkin  Comity  Court,  in  whose  cBstriot  Priddeton  was  ntoated,  to 
answer  the  mijust  claim  of  Mr.  Scamp,  the  builder. 

Now  I  am  eKoeediBgiy  averse  at  all  times  to  making  a  public  appear- 
ance— because  I  have  generally  come  out  of  such  exhibidons  with  s  con- 
siderable sacrifice  of  dignity — and  especially  so  to  being  made  i^  aport 
of  counsel  in  a  court  of  law.  I  never  was  successfiil  in  that  line ;  nor  do 
I  believe  anybody  ever  was.  I  have  no  faith  in  your  Sam  WeHers 
who  can  talk  down  a  counsel  or  bully  a  judge ;  I'm  sure  I  cannot 
Mra.  Pi^es  says  Vm  too  meek — in  feet,  she  goes  so  fer  as  to  deny  my 
power  of  saying  ^  Bo**  to  a  goose.  But  as  I  should,  of  course,  never  think 
of  saying  or  doing  anything  so  zi^culousAv  childish,  I  do  not  consider  ^<H 
any  gieat  disparagement  I  remember  bemg  made  to  cut  a  terribly  foolish 
figure  at  Westminster  once,  by  the  unfeeling  brutality  of  a  judge,  who  no 
doubt  saw  I  was  rather  nervous.  I  was  serving  on  a  jury :  die  case  we  had  to 
tiy  was  BO  simple  that  the  judge  suggested  an  amicable  arrangement,  and 
m  counsel  assented.  Whilst  they  were  in  consultation,  the  iudge,  who 
appeared  in  a  jocose  mood,  and  was  walking  up  and  down  with  his  hands 
in  nis  pockets,  awaiting  the  result,  address^  us  of  the  jury  in  a  friendly, 
oollo({uial  strain. 

*^  I  know  they  will  agree,"  said  he,  with  a  merry  twinkle  of  the  eye. 
^'  It's  the  best  course  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  and  saves  unnecessary  ex- 
pense." 

The  jury  concurred  with  a  smile,  but  as  the  judge's  merry  eye  -fixed 
itself  so  intently  upon  me  that  I  thought  he  must  be  addressing  me  par- 
ticularly, and  it  appeared  excessiv^y  foolish,  not  to  say  rude,  for  twelve 
men  to  sit  grinning  at  a  judge,  I  felt  called  upon  to  reply  to  his  ob- 
servutions. 

^*  To  be  fluie^  my  lord,''  I  assented,  politely.  ^'  I  remember  reading 
of  a  case  oneo        " 

My  goodness !  What  had  I  said  or  done  now  ?  The  judicial  counte- 
nance positively  swelled  with  passion,  the  meny  twinkle  was  no  longer  in 
the  judicid  eye.  But,  in  a  transport  of  fury,  while  the  breath  of  the  en- 
tire court  wuB  suspended  in  awe,  his  lerdship  stormed  out : 
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^  Hmr  dare  you  aMress  tfie  bench,  nr  ?  Wlttt  do  yoa  mean  fby  it  ?^ 

Here  was  a  pretty  Mng  I  I,  Oivis  Bntanaicus,  and  aometiniig^  move— 
a  Biitish  jcoryman — was  aaked  m  a  public  court  of  jo^oe,  beffore  a  titter- 
ing bar  and  a  starto^  ttudieoee,  how  I  dared  to  open  ny  month,  when 
to  have  done  otherwise  woidd  have  appevced  gioasly  wapdite  and  even 
idiotic. 

^*  Dear  me,  flir,**  I  begatn,  crfm,  but  apoiogeticai    ■  ■ 

*^  My  lm*d*  tlie«leik  was  heard  to  euggest. 

*'  My  lord,  I  beg  pardon—" 

^  Bdid  yoor  tongue,  sir  f  roared  the  fnm6c  €gare  <m.  the  bendi,  '^or 
I  wiU  eommk  you  T* 

Oh,  horror  o(  horrors!  to  some  moaldy,  rat-infested  dungeon,  per- 
iwps,  under  the  coort ;  for  it  was  now  mifficientfy  plain  to  ase  that  I  had 
been  guiltj  of  some  terrible  breach  of  its  mles. 

*<  £t  ^WB,  sir!  sit  ^wn!  You  ought  to  be  ariiamed  of  yowsel^" 
conthmed  tiie  jodge. 

I  sat  down,  of  course,  hot,  Harried,  and  abashed,  but  not  yet  done 
widi ;  for  on  the  coonsd  aoinoancing  that  ^ir  <^nts  had  agfreed  to 
tenons,  and  the  judge  duanssiag  the  jiny  without  caUiiig  upon  them  for 
a  verdict,  he  took  occasion  to  observe  that  perhaps  itiras  tibe  most  fortu- 
nate for  dl  paztiies,  ^  with  eoeh  an  impracticable  jozor  in  the  box." 

I  am  em<e  I  -was  very  sear  apoplexy  on  tliat  oeoaraon.  Suppressed 
passion,  smothered  pride,  bumisg  shame,  and  mortal  foar,  had  nearly 
vnmie  wild  work  of  me.  Yet,  w«ll  remembering  this  terrible  and  hu- 
xmliating  aoeoe,  I  was  resetted  to  stand  up  like  a  mem,  and  resist  tlie 
claim  of  my  fnnidnleot  builder. 

So  away  we  started — I  and  two  respectable  tradesmen,  who  were  pre- 
pared to  prov«  a  menstiouB  OTereharge-^in  i^e  cab  (by  ihe  way,  Mrs. 
Piekles  insists  on  caffing  it  a  fly;  but  for  the  iifo  of  me  I  cannot  discern 
the  di£forence,  a,nd  tiie  proprietor  himseif  calls  it  a  cab)  which  carried 
nae  to  Dr.  Flashley's,  but  with  a  degree  or  two  more  confidence,  for,  as 
I  exclaimed,  on  eD^ring  the-*— vehicle : 

"  Thrice  aimed  is  he  who  has  his  quarrel  just  V 

'^Mind,  Felix,'*  cried  Mrs.  Pickles,  with  her  parting  benediction; 
«  mind,  be  firm— don't  give  way,  now." 

^'  I  feel  a  rock  of  firmness  here,''  I  re^ed,  smiting  my  bosom.  **  Give 
way !    I  should  think  not,  mdeed !" 

It  was  a  pretty  country  drive  of  four  miles ;  for  hete  be  it  explained 
that  the  desirable  frediold  estate  whidi  has  been  parcelled  off  for  building 
purposes — the  Turtledove  district,  as  I  may  call  it — stands  so  delight- 
folly  aloof  from  the  bustle  and  Buisanoe  ot  business,  that  the  nearest 
shop  (except  a  miserable  attempt  at  selling  ganger-beer,  a  penny  paper, 
^^  best  shag  tobacco  at  3d.  an  oimce,"  apples  and  baiiey-6i:^ar,  very  much 
by  retail,  and  by  the  light  of  a  small  window  by  day,  and  a  angle  candle 
by  night) — I  say  the  nearest  shop,  in  the  metropolitan  sense  of  the  word, 
is  two  imles  nearer  London,  and  the  poor-rate  coHector^s,  the  church, 
the  parish  surveyor's,  in  fact,  all  the  parochial  oi&oes,  induding  ihe  fire- 
engine  and  police-station,  and  the  County  Court,  four  miles  k)wer  down 
the  road,  in  the  old  village,  or  little  market-town,  as  it  caUs  itsedf,  of 
Steepie  Bumpkin. 

My  two  witnesses  made  quite  a  holiday  of  it.   They  suggested  a  smoke 
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in  the  cab,  and  I  had  not  the  heart  to  refiise  them,  but  it  was  rather 
▼ezatioiiSi  as  it  irritated  my  asthma  and  impregnated  oar  clothes ;  but 
they  seldom  had  ''  an  out,"  as  they  called  it,  and  one  of  them  said  this 
was  ^*  an  out-and-out  out."  In  fact,  I  felt  rather  disposed  to  enjoy  it 
myself,  for  we  had  several  glasses  of  ale  on  the  road  (they  would  keep 
drinking  "  Success  to  the  defendant !"  which  I  did  not  much  like.  Why 
should  they  keep  proclaiming  me,  at  evezy  inn  on  die  road,  a  defendant  ? 
—it  sounds  so  like  a  prisoner !),  and  I  was  now  prepared  to  stand  a  trial 
for  my  life. 

The  seat  of  justice  at  Steeple  Bumpkin  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  reiy 
much  out  of  repair,  and  looks  as  if  Justice  were  here  in  very  dilapidated 
circumstances ;  and  I  grieve  to  say  that  when  her  representative  made 
his  appearance^  my  susjncions  were  strengthened  by  finding  that  she 
employed  a  man  half  blind  and  quite  deaf. 

"  Cfot  cheap,  I  dare  say,"  suggested  one  of  my  witnesses ;  but  I  have 
since  inquired,  and  find  that  his  honour  the  representative  of  Justice  re« 
ceives  a  very  considerable  stipend.  The  court  opened  at  ten,  but  as 
the  judge  dia  not  make  his  appearance  until  twenty  minutes  past  eleven, 
we  had  ample  opportunity  of  observing  the  craxy  state  of  the  house  of 
law.  As  uie  time  wore  on,  I  inquired  of  an  attendant  whether  lus 
honour  was  sure  to  come.  *'  Oh,  most  likely.  You  see,"  he  added,  in 
a  confidential  whisper,  <'  the  court  is  supposed  to  be  open  every  day,  but 
he  lives  so  far  off Oh,  here  he  comes." 

He  came  in  in  a  hurry,  took  his  seat  in  a  hurry,  and  went  to  business 
in  a  tremendous  hurry.  The  clerk  had  informed  him  that  there  were  a 
hundred  and  fifty  cases  to  be  heard,  and  he  was  engaged  to  dine  at  the 
other  end  of  tiie  county.  So  at  it  he  went.  It  made  one  wink  to  see 
the  cases  knocked  off.  Ko  evidence  was  required ;  the  plaintiff,  or  tus 
agent,  produced  his  accounts ;  the  defendant  opened  his  mouth  to  reply 
— whew!  the  judge  had  rammed  judgment  and  costs  down  his  throat! 
At  lengdi  came  the  case  of  '*  Scamp  v.  Pickles."  His  honour  heard  the 
plaintiff's  statement,  which  I  need  not  say  was  as  false  as  his  honoui^s 
teeth. 

^'  Well,  defendant,"  he  snapped,  *<  how  is  it  you  have  not  paid  this 
man?" 

"  Firstiy,  your  honour        "  I  began. 

*'  Come,  we  want  no  sermons,  sir,  here,"  he  cried,  testily. 

"  Well,  your  honour,  I  really  don't  know        " 

<'  Ah,  I  thought  so  !    Judgm— — -" 

<<  Stop,  your  honour,  you  confuse  me^-I  do  know." 

«  WeU,  sir  ?" 

I  jerked  out  '<  Never  indebted,"  for  I  saw  the  hammer  of  justice  was 
going,  going,  and  nearly  gone. 

'^  Oh,  that's  another  thing,"  cried  the  judge,  and  I  got  a  breath. 

'*  The  claim  was  never  made,  your  worship        " 

'^  Did  you  object  to  the  work  at  the  time  ?" 

"  The  work  was  never  done." 

"  The  plaintiff  says  it  was." 

'' And  1  will  swear  it  was  not,"  I  rejoined,  reddening,  for  was  not  my 
word  as  good  as  his  ? 

''  Silence,  sir ;  don't  be  impertinent !"  was  the  electrifying  reply. 
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'<  Impertinent^  your  honour !    I  can  assure  you      ■  " 

"Don't  interrupt  me,  sir!  Not  having  objected  to  the  woric  at  the 
time,  you  clearly  made  yourself  liable        ** 

*'  But)  your  honour,  he  is  barred  from  recovering  "  I  was  proceed- 
vug. 

"Oh,  if  you  are  going,  to  argue  a  point  of  law  with  me,  you  should 
have  brought  your  attorney.  Judgment  for  the  plaintiff — costs,  of 
course  I*' 

**  But,  your  honour,  will  not  you  hear  my  witnesses  ?" 

"  CaU  on  plaint  547  r 

*'  His  honour  is  a  little  hard  of  hearing,"  suggests  the  usher ;  so  I 
slightly  raise  my  voice  and  say,  "  Will  not  your  honour  please  to  hear 
my  witnesses  ?" 

^' Don't  stand  holloaing  there,  sir ;  the  case  is  settled!" 

There,  my  masters !  I  pledge  you  my  word  that  was  the  scene  in 
which  I  was  so  prominent  an  actor  at  the  County  Court  of  Steeple 
Bumpkin. 

As  far  as  I  was  concerned  I  would  not  have  complained :  the  judge 
might  have  been  bilious,  or  I  may  have  looked  on  that  occasion  like  a 
swmdler ;  but  I  hear  that  his  honour  is  no  isolated  figure  behind  the 
counter  of  these  little  law-shops,  which,  set  up  with  the  alluring  sign 
of  ^*  cheap  justice,"  have  left  off  dealing  in  the  commodity  altogether ; 
or  else,  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  sell  it  very  much  adulterated,  at  a  very 
high  price.  Several  respectable  solicitors  to  whom  I  mentioned  my  dis- 
comfiture, assured  me  that  Steeple  Bumpkin  County  Court  may  be  taken 
as  a  pretty  fair  average  sample  of  county  courts  in  general. 

It*8  all  very  well  for  Mrs.  Pickles  to  talk,  but  who  is  to  put  down  a 
judge  armed  with  powers  of  fining  or  committing,  or  perhaps  everything 
short  of  hanging,  for  contempt  of  court.  She  said  if  there  were  ever 
occasion  to  attend  the  County  Court  again,  she  would  go  :  I  wish  she 
would !     By  Jove,  that  high-pressure  judge  would  silence— >heb  ! 


V. 

THE  SAVAGES  OF  ENGLAND. 

I  WAS  lying  in  that  grey  dawn  which  comes  with  so  cold  a  look 
through  Venetian  blinds  into  one's  previously  warm,  close  bedroom,  and 
makes  the  candle  in  the  night-light  bum  so  dismally  and  ghostly  pale — 
not  exactly  awake,  not  exactiy  asleep,  conscious  that  my  faithful  spouse 
had  just  risen  (as  is  her  wont  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  me,  to  get  a 
fiur  start  with  the  children)-— when  Willy,  who  sleeps  in  a  crib  in  our 
room,  gave  forth  symptoms  of  impatience,  as  if,  three  years  old  as  hto 
was,  he  were  going  to  take  a  flying  leap  over  the  crib  side. 

*<  Wait  a  minute,  darling,  mam'U  take  you  up  presentiy !"  says  his 
fond  parent. 

Prostrate  goes  the  little  figure,  pacified  by  the  assurance,  and  contents 
itself  witii  rolling  restiessly  m>m  side  to  side. 

Presentiy  a  small  voice  is  heard  to  utter  these  remarkable  words : 

**  Dam  de  bed  :  how  hard  it  is  1" 

'*  What !"  I  exclaim,  opening  both  my  eyes,  and  springing  up. 
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"There!"  says  Mrs.  Fickks,  with  a  sort  of  Aiild,  oomplaiseBt  tiivmph 

m  her  air.     "  Now  jou  see  wliat  «omes  of  giving  way  «o !     A  pretty 

thiDg,  indeed,  to  teach  your  6wa  children  to  flwear  T' 

^^  /teach  them,  my  dear !"  I  eau^med,  in  aaiazeaMat.    '^  Why,  I  am 

most  particular ;  and  when  my  feelings  want  relieving,  I  always  go  into 

an  empty  rooai  by  myself  and  let  tbMn  ^  by  anapping  my  fii^gersy  as 

you  well  know." 

"  Ah !  it's  all  very  fine,  Mr.  Pickles,  but  where  should  he  hare  poked 

it  up.     You  don't  suispofle  or  mean  to  iesioMate  that  ZiiidHlge  ia  soch 

language,  I  should  hope,  sir  ?     You  really'' — ^my  wife  piooeedbd  in  a 

kindly  i^asoning  scMrt  of  way — ^  yo«  really  should  be  mate  caoefnl,  Mr. 

Piokles  ;  you  -don't  know  how  soon  ^hildoen  pkk  vp  sueh  iUo^  «spfr- 

cially  boys." 

''  God  bless  me,  my  dear  I  liow  can  yon  go  on  so?"  I  •exdaimed,  with 

some  impaiaenoe.     ^'  I  nover  uttered  si^  a  word  in  the  preaenoe  ^  any 

of  the  children.'* 

^*  Well,  I  don't  know,"  replied  Mrs.  Pickles,  in  that  peculiarly  giati- 

fyiag  tone,  which  yon  know  is  meant  to  iodioafce  non-iaoquieBCOBoe — '^  you 
heaid  him  with  your  own  loara,  didn't  yon  p" 

I  asanme  the  stem  &thex^  and,  hending  over  that  little  onner's  crih^ 

demand  in  an  awful  voice: 

^*  Now,  tell  me,  drrah,  whene  -did  yon  hear  that  wicked  word  p" 
But  the  tone  and  the  look  ase  too  much  for  the  little  .sinner,  who  sdis 
up  a  dismal  howl,  and  is  caught  into  ihe  asms  of  his  afieotionate  mamona, 

who  demands  of  him  eeveral  ttmes,  ''  Did  they,  ^n — did  they— did 

they,  mam's  precious  darling  ?"    And  of  me,  only  lonee,  hut  in  a  lo- 
proaofaful  voice,  "  How  can  you  do  so,  lidcles  ?* 

The  lilAle  hlai^emer  is  carried  away  to  look  for  sugar,  without  which 
he  wiU  not  oonsent  to  be  oomforted ;  and  lam  left  akme  to  speculate  how 
this  mere  infant  of  three  yean  oki,«8arrouDded  only  by  fenudes  who  do 
not  swear,  and  a  Either  who,  when  he  has  oeoasion  to  do  it,  does  it  Tory 
mildly  and  in  secret,  picked  up  his  first  oath. 

Where  did  he  get  the  last  mouthful  of  fresh  air?  There,  on  our 
public  roads,  in  our  public  streets,  in  our  daughters'  ears,  under  our 
policemen's  noses,  the  stream  of  vile  and  filthy  language  flows  unchecked. 
I  remembered  how  only  yesterday,  as  I  walked  across  to  the  omnibus,  in 
the  bright  sunshine  of  a  lovely  morning,  beside  a  flowering  hod^  and 
lofty  trees,  and  along  a  country  road,  with  nothing  to  si^gost  an  inpitfe 
thought,  nothing  in  sympathy  of  common  with  any  hat  the  laogiuage  of 
love,  I  had  heaid  some  honest,  hard-woiking  mechauics  going  up  to  their 
work  upon  the  new  houses  in  our  road,  delibevately,  in  oool  blood,  ntter- 
ing  the  foulest  and  most  ohsoene  language,  simply  by  way  of  garnishing 
or  illustrating,  or,  perhaps,  strengthening  the  ourront  subject  of  their 
conversation.  I  had  not  been  surprised  at  it,  for  I  well  know  it  is  the 
&vounte  slang  of  a  better  class  than  what  we  nnderstand  as  '^  ^e  lower 
orders" — a  class  that  is  forming  between  them  and  the  middle  oiaa& 
£very  day  yon  will  hear  it  in  the  streets,  not  in  the  language  of  pasaon, 
exasperation,  or  heat,  but  without  provocation  as  it  is  without  applioatkm 
or  rational  meaniag.  An  otherwise  wcnrthy  and  orderly  young  caxpenter 
is  behind  you,  with  his  basket  of  tools  cm  his  shoulder,  ou  his  way  home 
from  his  oay's  work,  and  perhaps  pKondly  irelating to  hisimate  BOBko  of 
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ibe  incidents  of  Aat  fcome,  the  tboughtMnefls  and  ihiift  of  hiB  amag 
wif€,  the  gamhols  axA  eoeny  pranks  of  the  <^dzen  who  am  iraiting  ftr 
bim,  the  success  he  has  had  with  the  flowers  in  his  lltde  gatden ;  and 
all  the  way,  most  unaccountahly,  he  is  heaping  upon  his  wile,  children, 
flowers,  homey  «nd  all,  the  most  disgusliDg  mass  tif  filthy'  iangnage  that 
he  can  lay  his  tongue  to.     It  positively  seems  to  well  ap  spontaneously  ■■■ 

Eerhaps  he  is  not  aware  of  it  himself,  certainly,  I  believe,  he  means  no 
arm  by  it — but  oath  after  oath  backs  up  the  pietuxe  he  is  drawing  of 
g^oodness,  innocence,  or  beauty.  Nor  is  this  the  worsts  he  does  not 
leave  the  filth  in  the  straets  <or  outside  his  cottage-door,  hut  aalotes  his 
wife  good-naturedly,  with  a  string  of  his  fiivourite  epctfaets,  caresses  the 
children  with  them,  makes  them  '^hoosehohi  wofds"  indeed!  The  thri^ 
wife— in  her  n«Bt  print  dress  and  dean  white  afvon,  who  has  been  a 
saving  savant,  and  get  together  the  stock  of  furnitm^e  of  rnhkh  she  is 
so  proud— soon  pteks  it  up;  the  apron  gradually  gets  dirtier;  she  is  seen 
to  mix  with  a  lower  class  of  women  than  of  old ;  the  cherisiied  fomitiua 
beg^s  piecemeal  to  disappear.  Or  Ae  childbeen  piek  it  vp  ;  they  Ifind 
home4ife  tame  and  insipid,  and  hanker  for  the  sodety  of  the  noisy  boys 
who  are  indulging  in  the  same  strain  in  the  streets.  Tdlme,  my  maston^ 
shall  not  a  home  be  soon  demonalised  in  tins  insidious  way  ?  I  say 
nothing  of  the  iLUeonditioaed,  the  dnink^i,  cr  nhscene,  or  those  who 
were  never  taught  another  lao^^ge ;  Ibe  evil  is  euffieientiy  ihieatenhig 
among  the  better  class  of  workaien. 

So^  wese  jny  inflections  as  I  etill  lay  a4ied  thiaking  of  my  promising 
son. 

'<  There  is  a  remedy,"  eried  I,  coming  to  a  fiied  resolvs.  ^The 
Metropolitan  Poliee  Act  prondes  a  remedy.  I  will  pat  it  in  fioree  upon 
the  very  first  occasion.  I  will  seize  the  stalking  monster  anddrag  it  to 
gaol." 

^  Theie,  bohl  yonr  tongue,  do,"  ssfl  Mbb.  Pickles,  entering  ihe  room. 
<<  Don't  lie  talking  that  n^bish,  for  goodnem'  sake,  but  get  ap.  Do  yoa 
know  it's  ten  o'clock,  end  you  he;Te  got  to  go  to  town  to  see  about  that 
piano  for  Sarah  Jane?" 

Ah!  to  be  sure,  that  piano i.  And  a  faele  of  music!  and  a  musio- 
stool!  andasecreturei  Fnithi  I  had  better  be  off:  there  goes  a  pomid 
a  second ! 

Now  what  a  famous  trade  piano-makingjntai^  be !  My  friend  Backetter 
recommended  me  to  the  quiet  little  firm  of  Hammer  and  Pedal,  who 
supply  some  professionals  of  faia  ecqumntanoe.  Now  they  could  not,  I 
think,  have  taken  me  for  a  professional,  hut  on  my  demanding  the  nsual 
discount,  and  mentionMy  Baefcntter^s  name,  they  took  off  one*foarth  of 
the  price !  Suppose  I  had  not  known  Badcettar !  SJammer  and  Pedal 
would  have  get  ei^iy  ponnds  lor  what  they  coaUL  veil  affixrd,  and  were 
well  pleased,  to  sell  me  for  sixty.  Then  the  music — ^fifty  per  cent,  off- 
half  priee,  my  masters !  ^If  yonare  not  a  professional yensadf,  then,  or 
do  not  know  one,"  thought  f ,  as  I  dosed  the  door,  well  pleased,  <<  jon 
will  innocently  pay  two-and-sizpence  for  those  pieces  of  music  whieh  eaa 
be  got  ftrr  half  the  sun,  and  ere  intmsieaUy  worth-— ^"  Weil,  I  na  no 
jodge  of  that  What  a  gknons  tnidel  WiUy  efaaii  be  a  pianofbrte 
manufacturer,  or  music  publisher.  Which?  But  haiki  as  I  live^  a 
cannonade  of  oaths  between  two  costermongers !  and  a  policeman  lookiog 
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down  the  street  Poor  fellow !  he  must  be  deaf.  The  idea  raiher  tickles 
•me  as  I  thmk  of  a  deaf  policeman.  So,  touching  his  elbow,  I  inquire  in 
an  elevated  yoice,  pointing  to  one  of  the  belligerents, 

«' Do  you  hear  that?'' 

The  policeman  innocently,  and  without  the  slightest  inten^n  of  ap- 
plying his  answer  to  the  state  of  the  case,  replies  in  the  idiomatic  Ekiglisb, 

«  What's  the  row  ?" 

"  Why,  can't  you  hear,  man  P" 

"  Hear  what  P"  asks  Z  22. 

*^  Hear  that  fellow's  language,"  I  cry,  impatiently. 

*'  Oh,  is  that  all  ?"  inquires  the  guiurdian  of  the  streets,  much  retieved, 
for  he  had  pricked  up  his  ears  for  some  seconds  and  was  tired  of  listening. 

''  All !"  I  repeat,  mdignantly ;  ^^  will  you  allow  that  to  go  on  F"  But 
the  policeman  turns  on  ms  heel  without  remark :  he  must  be  dea£ 

The  noisy  costermonger  has  had  an  eye  of  fell  intent  upon  me,  and 
now  advances. 

^*  What  are  you  grumbling  about,  old  borrowed  lights  P"-— (this  must 
be  some  coarse  allusion  to  my  spectacles) — '^what's  the  matter  with 
you,  I  should  like  to  know  P  Who  was  a-talking  to  you !  Gro  home ! 
GO  HOMB !"  with  increasing  energy  and  vehemence. 

AfBsdrs  were  threatening — people  were  stoppings— and  I  distinctly 
heard  one  bystander,  when  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disturbance, 
say,  ''  The  old  boy's  drunk."    I  began  to  feel  excessively  nervous. 

<<  Come,  I  say,  old  City  mission,"  continues  the  costermonger,  getting 
highly  figurative,  ^'  what  about  that  poor  gal— eh  P     You  know !" 

Oh !  my  goodness,  what  a  position  to  be  in !  A  mob  had  closed  round, 
and  began  to  scowl :  I  caught  a  faint  sight  of  a  pump  not  hx  off,  and 
shuddcnred. 

But  my  guardian  angel  had  returned,  and  Z  22,  parting  the  crowd, 
says,  '^Come,  move  on  here!  Come,  hook  it,  Tom  Swizzle!"  But 
Tom  is  in  a  spaning  attitude  before  me,  urging  me  to  ^*  come  on," 
80  Z  22  varies  the  form  of  his  advice,  and  says,  ''Come,  step  it, 
Tom !"  Tom  rings  out  a  baker^s  dozen  of  oaths,  and  Z  22  calmly  tries 
the  efiect  of  another  form  of  speech,  ''  Come,  out  it !" 

''Take  him  into  custody,"  I  cxy,  indignantly,  "for  making  use  of 
foul  and  obscene  language  in  the  streets." 

The  policeman  smiles  incredulously,  then  shakes  his  head,  and  says, 
«  Twon't  do." 

«  Won't  do !    What  won't  do  ?"  I  exclaim. 

"  No  go,"  replies  this  immovable  man. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  cannot  take  charge  of  persons  using  this 
diabolicu  language  in  the  public  streets  ?" 

"  I  never  had  no  orders  to.  You  can  summons  him,  I  suppose,  if  you 
like." 

^'  Yes, .  summons  me,"  cries  the  costermonger,  getting  frantic  again. 
"  Go  it,  old  Skyrocket !"  and  away  goes  a  Catherine-wheel  of  oaths  in 
all  direotions. 

"PoUceman,"  I  said,  seriously,  "I  think  you  are  unacquainted  vrith 
your  duty.  A  respectable  passer-by  demands  of  you  to  take  into  cus- 
tody ibis  rofiaan---— " 
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("  Who  are  yoa  calling  a  roagh'un,  I  should  like  to  know  ?"  from  the 
costermonger.,   ^'  You're  another !") 

<^  For  uttering  ohscene  lang^age^  and  you  refuse.  There  is  my  oard» 
to  convince  you  of  my  respectahility." 

The  policeman  took  ray  card,  glanced: at  it,  and  smiled ;  though  why 
a  public  functionary  should  smile  at  a  private  gentleman's  address  card, 
with  nothing  but  the  words .  *^  Mr.  Felix  Pickles,  Turtledore  Villa,"  on 
it,  I  confess  I  could  not  see. 

^*  Come,  bmsh  it,  Tom !"  says  Z  22,  having  recourse  to  a  fourth  form* 
of  entreaty.     ^^  And  you,  too,  governor ;  I  can't  have  a  row  here." 

Well,  to  be  sure !— -this  was  what  had  come  of  it !  ^  You  too  r*-^* 
"  governor  l" — "  can't  have  2k  row  /" 

*^  Policeman,  what  do  you  mean " 

'*  There,  go  on— go  on  T' 

«  But  I  say,  sir '' 

"  Will  you  move  on  ?" 

**  I  will  report  you." 

'*  Report  and  he  -.— !"  I  saw  it  on  his  lips,  but  cannot  swear  I 
heard  the  words. 

Remonstrance  was  in  vain ;  so  I  moved  on,  with  a  retinue  of  rags  be- 
hind me,  a  string  of  street  boys,  grinning  loungers,  and  jeering  louters, 
who  ■  accompanied  me  the  whole  length  of  two  streets,  to  my  great 
chagrin,  now  running  ahead  and  looking  back  into  my  &ce,  ducking ' 
under  horses'  heads  to  keep  pace  with  m^  never  stopping  to  inform 
inquisitive  passengers  what's  amiss,  but  only  adding  to  their  stupid 
curiosity  by  crying,  as  they  run,  '*  Here's  a  go !" 

Now,  I  mamtain  that  such  a  state  of  things  as  this  should  not  be ' 
tolerated  in  the  metropolis  of  the  most  mvilised  nation.     Pray,'  my  noble 
lords  and  worthy  gentlemen  who  sit  at  Westminster  to  legislate  for  us,  for- 
get for  a  little  while  what  a  very  free*  country  tins  is,  wherein  every  man  ■ 
can  apeak  and  do  as  he  listeth ;  and,  excellent  commissioners  of  police,  to  > 
whose  hardly-earned  salaries  I  have  the  privilege  of  contributing,  do  see 
if  something  cannot  be  done !     I  don't  want  to  see  a  working  man  locked 
up  for  using  a  thoughtless  oath ;  but,  when  a  string  of  foul  language ' 
is  being  leflb  behind  him,  like  the  stream  of  smoke  from  his  pipe  as  he 
goes  along,  I  wotM  have  a  policeman  touch  his  elbow,  and  expostulate : 
*^  Nicer  language,  my  good  Mow,  in  the  public  streets."    If  the  law  is 
powerless  or  unwilling  to  protect  our  necks  and  limbs  from  the  **  nursing^' 
freaks  of  an  overreaching  omnibus  company,  if  it  won't  look  to  our ' 
lives  in  the  roadway,  let  it  turn  nurse  itself,  and  see  if  it  cannot  look  to ' 
our  children's  morals  on  die  path. 
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PABOCHIAL  AVFAIBS. 


Wx  afe  astonihiBg  the  old  nagUxmilioodft  of  8teepft»  BywipLjii  mod 
niddeton!  We  an  drhbg  tfaom,  with  tfiHr  gfoiil  old  lod^brick  kopi 


park  fendngf)  oil  lamp%  oAd  toBM^  rookg,  and  all,  iato  modem  iiotioiia 
and  the  nineteenth  century — that  i%  we  are  drhiag'  tbem  into  H,  or 
driwing  tbem  away.  We  have  had  a  great  meeting  at  the  TinUedoYe 
Anns,  and  laieed  asobeeriptionforligfatiDg  ^^^e  fraelioMy^as  oar  neigb- 
hovrfaood  it  populariy  called^  and  we  hare  got  huge  pipei  aa  1%  as  Lord 
Rosse's  telescope,  that  would  admit  of  a  fiit  dean  widi  \ob  mnlMrett»  up 
walking  through  them,  deposited  hy  the  old  gone4»y  oovatrj  voad^  which 
still  clmgs  to  its  hedges  here  and  there,  and  would,  I  dare  sar,  Kke  to 
see  stage-coaches  again.  We  have  got  an  omnihvt  down  Turtftdbve- 
Toad,  too  (a  well-conducted  omnibus,  for  it  is  unconiwcted  widi.  the  great 
nursing  system  of  the  metropolis  as  yet ;  our  cab  and  fly  pioprietor  is 
tfying  it,  and  the  great  company  do  not  at  present  tUnk  it  wortb  their 
while  to  run  it  off  or  confiscate  it) ;  and  this  accommodating  velMe  the 
gieat  gms^  wttk  their  cairiages^  call  an  ianoration  and  demoemtie.  We 
axe  puling  down  the  (dd  tiees  aa  injoriouato  die  health  of  the  neighiboiiF- 
hood.  We  are  going  a  great  paee^  I  cam  teU  ye« !  We  ana  agHaiiBg! 
agbaling!!  agitatrnglll 

Old  people  of  the  neighhouriiood  miss  the  great  traes^  the  ncks^  the 
red'hsick  hovssa  (and  perhafis  some  oi  the  good  tiringa  ol  tins  wvrld  they 
used  to  get  at  then),  shake  their  heads,  and  sajv  '^  Ah!  Plickletioii  isn't 
the  sweet  old  plaee  it  wed  ta  be  beftwe  this  bsaidiDg  attar  began  S*  Of 
comse  ii  isn't  I    It  isn't  eur  imooion  to  lat  it  be  so  I 

We  have  a  Distiiot  Paxoehial  Befionn  Aaseoiatkai  to  look  into  and  set 
to  rights  the  afiUn  of  the  parisli — ih  pat  down  the  great  noba  of  the  aid 
nasghboorhood— 'to  amende  referai,  enhgfat«%  and  alter  everythkigv  with  a 
shrewd  feUow^dadL  to  a  LondoK  attorney,  for  itasaeretaiy;  and  we  held 
onrmeetiags  weekly  at  the  Tnrdedove  Arms.  We  Wetafesa  a  good 
deal  e£  the  parochitt  faosiness  evt  o£  the  hands  of  the  old  zed-bri^  m- 
habitants.  We  have  ralUed  nmad  onr  secretai}',  and  tamed  oat  two  eel- 
leclQi%  wfaoBi  they  had  elected  and  r»-rieeted  for  thirty  year%  said  got  in 
young  Uoed.  It  aigoes  nothing  against  onr  eaose  mX  one  ef  our  new 
coUeefeora  went  off  the  o^r  day  with  tweWe  handred  povnds ;  for  if  we 
had  not  forgotten  to  take  seeority,  it  woold  not  have  mattered  how  annh 
he  weMt  off  widi.  My  friend  TaHow,  the  retired  eandieasaker,  who  has 
four  freehold  plots  of  his  own  ;  Grit,  the  gnat  onadultsiated  ftmi*hoaBe 

bread-baker  of  London  and of  London,  who  holds  two  allotments ;  the 

shrewd  attorney's  clerk,  our  secretary — such  men  as  these  are  heard  now 
in  the  parish,  and  have  a  voice,  my  masters — ^a  voice  in  matters  parochial ! 
Think  of  that !  a  voice,  as  every  free-bom  Briton  should  have !  The  im- 
mediate effects  are  a  doubling  of  the  rates  throughout  the  parish ;  but 
this,  as  Snap  very  justly  says,  is  only  to  make  them  equitable,  and,  as  soon 
as  they  are  adjusted,  we  shall  see  how  parish  affairs  ought  to  be  ad- 
ministered! We  have  astonished  the  old  rector,  who  was  leading  his 
easy  life,  just  going  round  among  the  red-brick  houses,  or  taking  a  lazy 
walk  across  the  fields  to  drop  a  paltry  half-crown  into  the  hands  of  the 
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poor  people  m  t1^  fifosly  weaH^mr,  We  lunrv  ilwwn  the  poov  peepiv  ^via/C 
BOtKie&se!  tbet  vpas^  and  proved  to  tfaem  titat  tkey  kave  a  rigbt— ft  ponthre 
xi^kt — to-  Ae  ^lelter  ef  the  Uaioii.  '  We  have  meed  tUm*  staondard — ^we 
have  ^lown  tbemr  tibit  to  reoeive  tibe  pa7Soa's.kaili(^r«Hfii  wae  mtn&asaej, 
ancl  they  new  etemovr  §&c  the»  nghl9  at  the  Uiho»  gedleer 

A  elever  Mktw.saxKmg  ue  hue  lately  raised  a  treKeodoue  storm  ag^st 
l^e  ?ed-briek  men  aed  their  rooks.  Theve  was  a  rights  of  way  whieb 
crossed  the  garden  of  one  of  thenar  eutting  it  m  two  (and,  I  most  admits  as 
Qsedese  a  r^ght  of  way  as  eould  he  well'  ooaomved,  hot- yet  it*  wtts  a  right 
•f  wsy,  and  nrast  he  nantained,  or  else,  where  is*  the  ^hevty  o^  the  suh- 
ject?).  Weff>  this  old  Bed  ^efcs  wanted  to  take  i»  lAiie  right:  ef  way 
(oSetm^  us,  i^  »*  true,  another  periutpe  more  eomrenient^  hvK;  then  we 
sbould  have  heen  saerificiDg  oer  rights),  hot  our  atufdy  WachterMaeher,  a 
vetfrred  sngar-haher  of  our  assoeiatioo,  issued,  at  hie  own  expense^  haad- 
bdlfei^  wanuflrg  «  that  the  iros  heel  of  despotism  was  upon  us,  and  we 
opposed  it  wrCh  soeeess. 

I  anh-HSiay  I  say  it  m  all  hm&ihty  after  this  ?• — the  unweridky  pre- 
n^oi  of  the  Distfiet  Assoeiatioii ;  but 

^  What  19  all  this  nonsense  that  yoa  are  new  writing*  to  the  papers^ 
Mr.  Pickles  ?"  asks  Mrs.  P.,  over  nry  shoulder.  ^¥oa  know  i^at  it  was 
only  this  morning  at  breakfast  you  said  you  would  not  have  anything  more 
Ho  oewitk  that  nasty,  low,  insetting  lot ;  that- yoa  kf9ffw  they  wanted  to  pull 
dterfftt  ererythiDg' ;  that  yos  had  eren  heard  that  Snap  had  oi^red  to  sdl 
youL  tm  opposiidov,  great,  prfnenples^  Ofdisghtenment,  refemi,  and  alt-— 
fi>r  the  vestry  clerkship^  as  soon  as  poor  cid  Mr.  PiaffkercKes;i  and  that 
yo«-  idways*  tecdc  too  mw^  at  their  meetiags.'^ 

'^^Ifore  then  I  am  used  to^  JSfrsi  Pickles^'"'  I  soggest. 

"  More  than  iStiH  yoe  good,  sir,  vmre  yo«r  ciwa>  words. '^ 

*^Well,.  my  dear,  I  eeeless  I  have  lost*  faith  in  tbera.  I  hdReve  they 
tfre  all  tryng  to^  get  plaeei^  hut  then  what  ciise  de  l^te  gveat  state  partlea 
do"?     It'  is  dAj  the  same-  game  of  politics." 

^Tes^  and  you  are  the  pawns !  Psba  ^  to  eompere  these  bmh  of  the 
TuFtllsdef  e  Arms  with  Lord  John  RusselV  Lord  Piiliiier8toR^--^the  ladieo 
SM?/  stand  by  him) — ■*or '* 

W^,  there  is  sense  in  what  Mrs.  Fiekles<  says ; .  1  wiif  aotr  eontend  tha# 
Ptichleton  Iboks^  any  better  under  the  sira  knp  ite  odd'^and^-even  haesee  than 
the  Prwhletott  of  fields*,  and  trees,  and  rodis*  Bet  then  theve  h*  the 
high  moral  view  of  it  to  he  taken.  ^'ConskleF  whal;  a  btesstng'that  the 
highly-taxed,  the  overworked,  and  underfed  should  be  enabled  tO'Kveiir 
the  country !" 

"  Country  once — country  do  you  call  it  now  ?  Where  is  its  clear  air 
undefiled  by  smoke? — its  clover- fields  ? — its " 

"  Its  gravelly  soil !"  I  moaned,  in  anguish. 

*'  Oh,  (hat's  there,  of  course,  and  always  will  be  ;  but  where,  after  all, 
are  the  overworked  and  underfed?  I  don't  see  them  here.  Highly- 
taxed  we  all  are,  sure  enough,  since  this  association's  been  working  for 
our  good  !  Come,  put  down  your  pen  for  to-night ;  J  will  write  about  a 
social  grievance  one  of  these  evenings." 

There,  now,  as  Mr.  Pickles  hasg^ne  to  bed — and  the  best  place  for  him 
after  he  has  been  attending  these  meetings  (for  he's  got  at  it  again) — I  will 
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first  ask  if  this  pipe-and-porter  politician  work  isn't  a  social  grieyance  ?  I 
don't  blame  Mr.  Grit  or  Mr.  Tallow — ^ihey  are  only  tools,  like  poor  Mr. 
Pickles  himself — ^but  it's  that  Snap ;  always  hunting  after  abuses^  as  he 
calls  them — a  nasty  little,  pettifogging,  mischief-making  peace-and* 
quietness-upsetting  fellow !  He's  set  the  heads  of  the  others  crazy.  Mr. 
Wachterblacher  is  nearly  insane,  and  (his  name  isn't  pronounced  as  it's 
spelt,  but  I  can  never  get  hold  of  it,  so  I  will  say)  Mrs.  W.  is  quite 
annoyed,  as  well  she  may  be.  We  haye  got  up  a  Dorcas  sodety  for  visit* 
ing,  and  making  pretty  little  ornamental  things  for  the  poor — ^not  ex- 
actly flannel  petticoats  or  stuff  gowns,  of  course,  but  knick-knacks — and 
haye  an  opportunity  of  mixing  in  good  sodefy  down  here ;  and  then, 
when  we  walk  out  with  our  husbandiE^  one  of  these  red-fiiced,  loud-yoiced 
men  meets  us,  and  says,  '<  How  are  you,  Mr.  Pickles,"  or  ^'  Mr.  W.  T 
and  makes  some  grossly  flEuniliar  remark  about  the  missb  or  the  kids ! 
It's  yery  unpleasant,  not  to  say  low.  But  Mr.  Pickles  u  such  a  good, 
easy  sort  of  soul,  and,  haying  nothing  to  do^  he  so  soon  takes  up  what 
seems  to  him  a  case  of  wrong  or  hardship;  and  they  know  it,  and  have 
got  hold  of  him.  Oh !  he's  a  nasty  fellow,  that  Snap !  He  neyer  did 
any  good  for  himself,  I  know,  and  is  only  working  for  a  place  that  he'll 
afterwards  lose  by  embezzlement  or  misconduct. 

''  Well,  it  shall  all  go  as  it  stands,"  I  say  next  morning,  with  a 
dreadful  smell  of  tobacco  in  my  clothes,  a  slight  inclination  to  headache, 
and  a  great  loss  of  £Euth  in  agitating  attorneys'  clerks  in  a  new  neigh* 
bourhood;  '^only  giye  up  your  Visiting  Society;  let  us  attend  to  our 
own  concerns,  g^ye  our  own  charity,  keep  ourselves  to  ourselves,  and  I 
give  up  the  District  Parochial  Reform  Association.  Surely  I  may  be 
better  employed  in  putting  my  own  house  in  order  than  pulling  down 
my  neighbom^s,  even  if  it  he  built  of  red  bricks — ^in  keeping  my  own 
garden  tidy  than  tearing  up  his — in  attending  to  Sarah  Jane's  linnet 
than  scaring  away  his  crows !  They  are  shams,  and  £ulures,  and  causes 
of  dissensions  and  heartburnings,  half  these  Parochial  Reform  Assoda- 
tions.  Not  but  what  they  may  be  usefol  sometimes,  imder  particular 
circumstances,  and  at  particular  seasons — perhaps.  But  I'll  have  no 
further  hand  in  bringing  St.  Pancras  or  Marylebone  down  to  once  peaceful 
Prickleton,  altiiough  a  hundred  lawyers'  clerks  might  get  places  by  it. 
And,  besides,  I  hear  that  Scamp,  the  builder,  is  to  be  proposed  as  treasurer, 
and,  after  what  has  passed  between  us,  I  shouldn't  like  to  meet  him  at 
our  board." 
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A  FROST  SONG. 

TO  IBB  TUme  OP  ▲  PAIR  OP  8KATBI. 

Br  W.  Charles  Ksnt. 

Deawk  each  strap  through,  the  buckle  tightly. 

Blocks  screwed  home  to  the  dapper  heel— 
Away !  on  the  iron  skates  so  lightly 

One  scarce  may  the  slippery  surface  feel : 
Aha !  for  the  whirl  of  oar  gliding  motion. 

With  a  joyous  rush  through  the  wholesome  breeee. 
Of  which  none  yonder  can  form  a  notion. 

Shivering  under  the  snow-plumed  trees. 
Twittering,  glittering— shod  as  with  light. 
Away !  on  our  chirruping  swallow  flight. 

Not  jockey  blithe  on  his  blood-mare  riding. 

With  foot  well  poised  in  the  stirrup  thong ; 
Not  swiftest  swimmer  through  green  wave  gliding. 

With  nerveful  wrists  and  with  ankles  strong : . 
Oh,  none  but  one  as  with  buskin  and  sandal. 

Thus  reared  on  the  crest  of  a  steel-blue  keel. 
Can  twit  the  sluggard  a  scorn  and  scandal. 

With  a  twirling  whirl  and  a  wheeling  reel. 
Twittering,  glittering-Hshod  as  with  light. 
Away !  on  our  chirruping  swallow  flight. 

With  sudden  twist  on  the  back-turn  flashing. 

True  to  the  metal  as  round  it  swerves, 
Thridding  the  maze  of  a  throng  oft  clashing. 

Carve  we  some  name  in  elastic  curves- 
Some  dear  name  cut  on  the  granite  waters 

With  the  rapid  gleam  of  a  grinding  edge. 
Twining  for  one  of  Earth's  rosy  daughters, . 

A  lover's  knot  as  our  Gordian  pledge. 
Twittering,  glittering — shod  as  with  light. 
Away !  on  our  chirruping  swallow  flight. 

Driven  by  a  force  that  like  fury  lashes. 

As  though  we  were  charging  with  pike  or  lance, 
Swift — bright  and  left — ^in  alternate  dashes. 

Then  feet  together  straight  on  we  glance : 
Till  drifting  by  as  in  whirlwind  eddy 

We  deftly  skim  round  the  Danger  pool. 
Ne'er  slackening  our  pace,  being  rarely  ready 

To  halt,  upon  grating  heels,  by  rule. 
Twittering,  glittering — shod  as  with  light. 
Away!  on  our  chirruping  swallow  flight. 
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CHATEAUBBIAND  AND  MARCELLUS* 

The  design  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Maicellus  in  his  new  volume  on 
*'  Chateaubriand  and  his  Tines^''  k  W  put  together,  once  again,  such 
written  notes  and  personal  souyenirs  as  remain  to  him,  relating  to  their 
intercourse  when  CTZBg  togefchcr  in  LoodoB,  their  reneofttre  in  Rome, 
their  later  friendship  m  Pans,  and  their  epistokinr  eurivspondence,  which 
was  of  long  duration  and  of  ihe  {rien^efl4kfaB»liar  kiodr     The  volume 
takes  the  form  of  a  scries  of  annotslionB  on  tiM  MSmoinS'd'  Otitre-tombe. 
Not  having  either  the  right  or  ^  wish  to  piiUish  a  new  edition  of  those 
Memoirs,  tbe»  sodil^r  of  Sus  commentacy  (lor  sodi^  in  ^fect,  it  is)  adopts 
the  method  of  succinctly  cattrMting  from  them  aorii  panages  as  are  to 
be  illustrated  by  his  omit  rcunoBcences,  ^logcs,  cnfti^pea,.  and  memoranda 
of  conversation  with  his  aofmatime  Guidcv  PhikMopher,  and   Friend. 
Chateaubriand  professes  it>  have  wished  to  def«r  &r  Wf  a  century  the 
publication  of  his  ctoutre-tomhe  or  dead-alive  Memoirs.     Two  of  his 
political  rivals,  who  preceded  and  followed  him  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  M.  de  Talleyrand  and  M.  Mor€,  have  traced,  as'M.  de  Marcellus 
expresses  it,  *'  <la»8i  lenrs  votootes  su|Mr^me9^  un  prcmior  eercle  de  silence 
autour  des  Memoive?  de  tewr  vie,"  whether  oat  of  regard  to  the  fellow- 
statesmen  who  figured  on  the  stage  with  them,  or  a»  *  kind  of  homage  or 
tribute  of  modesly  to  the  age  thiey  were  leaving,    J»  J.  Rousseau  and 
Lamartine,  with  move  avdaetty,  have  pdbiisfaed  while  yet  living  their 
Confessions  and  CGfmfUtameM*     Bvsk  the  fomMry  aotwithsfanding  his  poli- 
tical writings,  occasioixed  the  gorrenmient  oo  gseat  diaqqiet  while  he 
remained  in  life ;  the  laltaiv  wi^  hiyni^  base  Irs  heart  in  his  confiding 
discourse,  makes  us  love  his  youth,  and  when  he  passes  judgment  on  the 
events  of  his  time,  those  wherein  he  has  been  sufferer  or  actor,  his 
universal  benevolence  is  extended  to  nearly  the  whole  of  his  contem- 
poraries. 

'*  The  publication  of  tibe  Mirmnres  cTOttfre-tombe  waff  an  act  beyond  all 
preciedent.  Less  personal  than  the  Corifkssumf^  more  acrid  than  any 
known  Memoirs  (Sanit-SimottV  excepted),  they  ihvolvedf  their  author  in 
a  weight  of  reproach  that  no  devotion  on  my  part  could  either  dissemble 
or  entirely  destroy.  Indeed,,  lor  one  withdrawn  from  the  lists,  and  now 
invulnerable,  to  take  shelter  behind  the  tomhy  in  order  to  hit  with  his 
arrows  so  many  men  yet  struggling  against  the  ids  of  life,  when  they  are 
unable  either  to  defend  themselves  or  attack  him  in  retuvn,  is  to  avail 
one's-self  of  all  the  advantages  of  an  unequal  strife,  and  the  doing  so,  it 
must  be  confessed — a  bad  example  to  set — is  neither  chivaJxicnor  generous. 
Nor  has  less  fault  beea  found  with  M.  Chateaubriand^a  avowed  wish  to 
remain  master  of  his  work,  and  even  to  keep  it  in  manuscript.  Persons 
whose  fortune  the  revolutions  have  respected  or  improved,  have  imputed 
to  him  as  a  crime  thi9  act  of  publtcatton,  which  waa  enjoined  on  him  by 
the  constancy  of  his  fisith,  andl,.  above  all,  by  the  ex^eneiesr  of  life.     But 
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I^  the  hirmblediscrple  whom  tie  called  \m  frrend,  discorer  in  tBese  regrets 
ff  pretext  for  the  critical  lalwnr  I  now  undertake,  and  thfs,  in  some  man- 
ner, eonstitnteff  m^  exense.  M.  Siainte-Beuve  has*  said  that  *  all  who  were 
acquainted  with  M.  de  Chsteaalniand  are  aware  that  hk  Memoirs  do  not* 
contain  all  about  him  \lout  sur  hn\,  unless  to  these  be  added  something 
in  the  way  of  commentary  or  supplement'  ** 

Such  a  commentary  or  supplement,  then,  rs  provided  by  the  noble 
Vicomte's  admiring'  Comte,  in  the  five  hundred  octavo  pages  now  before 
us.  M.  de  Marcellus  is  discreetly  reticent  where  scandal-mongers  would 
have  him  speak  out.  For  example  (p.  12Q),  quoting  from  the  third 
volnme  (p.  328)  of  the  Memoires  this  pregnant  bit  of  sententious  senti- 
ment, '*  N'aimez  qu'a  Page  ou  vous  pouvez  ^tre  aim6,"  our  commentator 
appends  this  comment :  '^  I  could  tell  what  the  occasion  was  that  made 
the  author  slip  [fflisser]  this  counsel,  so  sad,  so  sweet,  into  a  purely  his- 
torical summary  ;  but  indiscretion  must  not  catch  me  again,  and  I  have 
not  promised  to  reveal  everything.'*^  Chateaubriand  was  the  object  of  his 
youthfnl  hero-worship ;  to  travel  eastward  in  Chateaubriand's  tracl:,  and 
verify  the  dazzling  descriptions  of  the  Idnercnrey  was  the  delight  of  his 
early  manhood ;  and  when  the  royal  pleasure  was  conveyed  to  this 
enthusiast,  that  he  should  wend'  his  way  to  London,  in  the  capacity  of  first 
secretary  to  the  ambassador  there,  m.  de  Chateaubriand  himself,  his 
rapture  can — or  rather,  by  ordinary  sotds,  can  not — be  easily  imagined. 
He  was  to  be  in  daily  intercourse  with  his  hero ;  to  see  him  as  he  was ; 
to  catch  his  inspiratmns  fresh  as  they  fell;  to  observe  the  methods  of  hk 
art,  the  modes  of  his  composttibny  the  imdress  and  toiFet-tactics  of  his 
muse.  Who  that  had  a  drop  of  Boswellian  blood  in  him  but  nnist  leap 
at  the  prospect  \ 

TS,  de  Marcelhia  accordingly  eame  to  Pbrtland-phtce — came,  saw,  and 
was  conquered.  He  listened  to  the  orade,  he  teUa  us,  with  the  most 
scrupulous  attention,  greedily  swallowed  his  every  word,  eagerly  provofeed 
his  *•  confidences,**  and  hazarded  objections  for  the  pleasure  c^  being  well 
refuted.  The  first  secretary  could  not  withstand  the  temptation  to  in<Kte 
*'  a  sort  of  daily  protocol  of  our  conversations,**  wherein  he  reproduced, 
miaJtered,  the  expressions  and  ideas  of  his  chief.  His  chief  knew  of  the 
'^protocol^*  and  smiled  assent^  and  eves  prophetically  remarked  that  a 
time  would  come,  no  doubt,  when  this*  arsenal  might  be  of  some  service 
to  him — adding-  that,  as  he  was  nowfi)rewarned  of  its  existence,  he  would 
be  on  his  guard  against  fiunishing  it  with  any  but  good  weapons  of  war. 
He  would  live  henceforth  as  with  a  Boswellian  eye  upon  him,  must  be 
careful  what  he  said,  and  mmd  what  he  was  about. 

In  the  confection  of  the  first  part  of  the  **  Memoires>"  BT.  de  Marcellus* 
in  some  sort  assisted — meaning  the  French  sort  of  assistance ;  and  his 
recollections  of  that  labour  of  love  lead  him  to  give  a  description  of  the 
mode  of  composition  daily  practised  by  Chateaubriand.  It  was  Ms 
Excellency's  habit  to  dictate  to  his  private  secretary,  as  he  walked  back- 
wards and  forwards  acroes  the  room  ;  but  when  the  secretary  was  away, 
and  yet  the  inspired  hour  was  come,  M.  I'Amhassadeur  sat  himself  down 
at  a  little  table  near  the  window,  whereon  were  kid,  ready  for  use,  heaps 
of  half-sheets  of  writing-paper,  which  he  proceeded  to  cover,  in  hot  haste, 
with  penmanship  of  the  largest  size,  and  with  almost  as  many  ink-blots- 
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as  there  wen  words.  One  leaf  finished,  he  flung  it  ande^and  dashed  off 
at  the  next — ^writing  only  on  one  side  of  the  page ; .  and  a  pretty  heap  of. 
blotted  confusion  was  rapidly  raised — ^no  such  tiimg  as  sand  or  hlotting- 
paper  being  ccmoemed  in  the  construction,  but  each  slip  tossed  away 
dripping  wet,  to  blacken  and  be  blackened  by  its  predecessors.  Often  he 
would  jump  up  from  this  running-hand  exploit,  <'  cette  couJie  primitiYe,'' 
as  he. called  it,  to  stride  around  the  Utile  table,  and  eye  the  palpable  pro- 
gress of  his  work,  or  look  out  of  the  window  in  expressive  silence^  as 
though  asking  help  of  sky  or  street ;  then  he  would  resume  his  pen,  and 
stick  to  it  like  a  man — that  is  to  say,  like  a  thorough-bred  pen-man — 
until  the  chapter  in  the  Memoirs,  or  the  despatch  for  VersaiUes,  was 
brought  to  an  end. 

He  would  then  collect  all  the  scattered  leaves,  duly  number  them,  and 
deliberately  revise  them.  The  labour  of  revision  was  an  elaborate  one, 
in  which  he  had  no  feincy  to  be  disturbed.  The  process  was  reiterated, 
with  sedulous  precision.  Here  a  word  was  altered,  there  a  period  was 
shortened ;  incidental  phrases  were  properly  adjusted,  ambiguities  were 
ruthlessly  disposed  of,  and  so  were  superfluous  qu^s  and  que^s  (the  "  ^cueil 
de  notre  langue,"  he  called  them) ;  he  seldom  diminished  from  the  original 
thought,  but  more  frequently  made  additions  to  it.  During  revision 
number  two,  he  encumbered  his  text  with  such  a  crowd  of  erasures,  that 
aU  the  experience  of  his  private  secretary  was  in  request,  to  find  the  way 
out  of  the  jungle.  This  useful  adjutant  would  copy  out  the  browlhn  on 
slips  of  paper  exactly  resembling  the  first,  and  like  them  written  on  one 
side  only,  and  with  the  lines  far  apart,  to  leave  room  for  corrections,  &c. 
The  second  copy  was  then  read  aloud  to  the  author,  who  followed  the 
reading,  as  well  as  he  might,  on  his  own  informe  manuscrit.  This  third 
trial  enabled  him  better,  he  alleged,  to  judge  of  the  phraseology  under 
examination,  of  its  '*  transparency  "  and  *' euphony ;"  once  more,  there- 
fore, he  corrected  the  composition,  and  if  it  was  a  despatch,  gave  the 
copy  thus  finally  corrected  into  the  hands  of  M.  de  Marcellus>  who 
transcribed  it  for  minister  or  majesty  across  the  ChanneL  This  transcript 
he  would  himself  read  over  aloud,  in  the  transcriber's  presence,  in  a  low, . 
modulated  voice,  keeping  rigorous  watch  the  while  on  the  distribution  of 
points  and  commas,  and  inciting  and  encourag^g  the  listener's  ^'  humble 
observations,"  generally  to  refute,  sometimes  to  adopt  them ;  after  which 
final  sifting,  he  would  sign  the  despatch,  and  the  courier  would  be 
summoned  to  hie  with  it  to  France. 

The  kthor  UnuB  was  familiar  toil,  therefore,  to  Chateaubriand.  He 
used  often  to  say  to  his  first  secretary,  '*  Louis  XVUI.  is  a  connoisseur ; , 
80  no  slips,  mind  you."  Which  injunction  he  would  follow  up  by  pre- 
cepts of  the  following  kind:  In  the  beginning  and  the  body  of  the 
despatch,  never  be  poetical — ^facts  are  the  thing,  facts  in  their  simplest 
expression.  Immediately  afterwards,  the  reflections  occasioned  by  tnese 
fiicts,  and  their  practical  lesson.  This  much  for  the  Council  of  Ministers. 
But  when  that  Council  is  presided  over  by  a  King  who  knows  Horace  by 
hearty  some  kind  of  digression  is  allowable  at  the  conclusion  by  way 
of  peroration ;  and  at  Paris,  at  the  present  time,  the  monarch  alone  will 
seise  upon  it.  Above  all,  we  must  disting^h  well  between  letters  on 
political  combinations,  which  are  the  food  \alimeni'\  of  statesmen,  from 
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letters  of  business,  which  are  the  provender  [pSUure]  of  bureaux.  In  the 
latter,  we  must  keep  terre  a  terre,  without  ever  quitting  the  positive ; 
but  tii^re  again,  as  elsewhere,  repeat  the  same  terms,  to  make  your 
meaning  clear.  I  cannot  say  it  too  often:  the  trite  even,  yes,  the  trite 
and  trivial  rather  than  the  bombasdc. — Poor  M.  de  MarceUus  seems  to 
have  had  much  of  his  work  to  do  over  again — ^for  a  pitiless  Refaitet'tnoi 
cela  met  him  whenever  Chateaubriand  &iled  to  catch  his  meaning  at  first 
sight :  if  the  meaning  was  not  elear  at  first  sight,  that  must  be  because  it 
was  not  intelligible  enough;  so  set  to  work  afresh,  and  elucidate  your 
meaning  this  time,  mind  your  stops  this  time.  An  austere  censor  was  the 
Ambassador  in  his  day.  And  now  the  Secretary's  day  is  come,  and  he, 
in  return,  not  in  revenge — for  he  is  still  the  grateful,  revering,  attached 
admirer — splays  the  censor  on  his  old  master's  style,  and  exposes  its 
transgressions,  and  complains  and  explains  how  its  last  state  was  worse 
than  the  first. 

The  commentary  avowedly  follows  its  text  with  as  much  jealousy,  in 
matters  literary  and  grammatical,  as  if  the  object  concerned  were  a  new- 
found manuscript  of  ancient  date.  Indeed,  the  commentator  reproaches 
himself  at  times  for  dealing  overmuch,  in  these  pages,  with  remarquet 
pueriles  and  minutieuses  chicanes,  and  then,  he  says,  '*!  curse  the 
censor's  trade,  so  far  as  it  is  severe."  Again :  "  Pardon,  O  my  master, 
these  cavillings  of  a  disciple  whom  your  instructions  have  doubtless  made 
too  severe.  He  is  jealous  for  your  glory ;  and  his  respectful  hand  has 
been  trying  to  shake  off  the  withered  leaf,  scarcely  duscemible,  which 
time  has  introduced  into  the  green  and  immortal  coronal  upon  your 
brow." 

Accordingly,  M.  de  Marcellus  points  out,  as  he  goes  along,  his  au- 
thor's "  rare  grammatical  negligences"  as  well  as  beauties  of  style.  If 
Chateaubriand  writes,  for  instance,  ''  le  vieil  Oc^anus,"  M.  de  Marcellus 
is  down  upon  him  with  the  protest :  '^  If  it  be  French  we  are  talking, 
then  we  must  say  le  vieil  Ocean  ;  if  Greek,  for  Homer  is  alluded  to,  then 
we  must  say  U  vieil  Ocianos ;  but  never,  ib  any  case,  Oceanus ;  and  I 
will  denounce^  even  with  my  last  breath,  the  Latin  termination,  when 
there  is  nothing  to  authorise  it,  and  everything  to  oppose  it."  Elsewhere 
the  Comte  rates  the  Vicomte  for  using  prostemer  as  an  active  verb'— for 
saying,  ''  while  we  were  eating  our  gamelle,"  instead  of  ct  la  gameUe 
(«for  we  must  not  allow  the  affectation  of  a  familiar  style  to  make  us 
forgetful  of  laoguage  or  grammar"),  &c.  The  Vicomte's  neolog^ms  are 
scrupulously  weighed,  and  commonly  found  wanting.  DeshcUritee  "  is  nbt 
yet  French."  FtUuritums  <'  is  too  &r-fetched  a  term."  VasHtudey  how- 
ever,  "  seems  a  happy  innovation."  M^enaser^  on  the  other  hand,  for 
heurter  du  neZy  or  casser  le  nez,  '*  is  not  deserving  of  adoption,"  being 
far  from  digmfied  and  not  altogether  "intelligible."  ImbelUqueuXy 
"  which  is  not  even  Latin,  bears  too  close  a  resemblance  to  tmbdciUe  ever 
to  make  its  way  into  our  French  language."  Immemorable  is  ''a  new 
word  that  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  quite  dear"-— though  in  a  subse* 
quent  page  the  objector  relents,  and  thmks  better  of  it  En  tardive 
*'is  not  French.'  A  deHvri^  "c'est  I'arriere-faix  en  termes  de  sage* 
femme.  L'image  est  peu  gracieuse."  Tombales  is  merely  **  invented  to 
vary  the  adjective  *  s^pulcrale.'  "     L'incroyanee  is  gratuitous^  ^*  smce  we 
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already  had  '  PiocrMulit^,'  "     Salvatum  is  a  doubtful  aoit  of 
Comfort^  a  not  doubtful  bit  of  Eogliah.     And  so  on. 

Believing  that  the  writings  of  Chateaubriand  will  one  day  be,  if  thej 
are  not  already,  an  authority  in  the  French  lai^guage,  M.  de  Marcelhis 
holds  himsdf  to  be  well  justified  in  applying  to  them  '^  this  ehioane 
gramnuBtioale  which  Qumtilian  did  not  spare  towards  Cicero,  and  this 
treating  them  as  he  would  the  aioeients."    ^'  I  say  it  Agaioy  I  have  chiefly 
atudied  this  text  from  a  literary  point  of  view ;  if  some  few  political 
reflections  escape  me,  few  jmd  far  between,  it  is  beoanse  I  am  carried 
away  by  former  habits,  ex  impelled  by  some  memory  of  my  old  metier,  or 
because  I  seek  in  this  way  to  give  a  better  development  of  the  character 
and  talent  of  a  man  who  so  frequently  confounded  literature  and  public 
affairs  in  oneand  the  aame  thought.''    Elsewhere  we  read :  ^<  My  temerity, 
I  must  needs  say,  is  not  limited  to  an  examination  of  form ;  I  have  gone 
far  beyond  that,  perhaps  too  far.     My  remarks  sometimes  bear  on  the 
substance  £of  Chateaubriand's  writings],  and  my  corrections  teU  against 
certain  appreciations  of  men  or  of  things^  when  they  Appear  to  me 
to  have  heen  too  precipitous  or  too  rigid."   Thus,  the  Comte  would  aofien 
down  the  asperities  of  the  Vicomte  against  ceortain  political  rivals  ^lad 
literary  contemporaries.     He  lived  too  intimately  with  the  great  man  not 
to  be  aware  of  various  characteristic  foibles  and  inconsistencies.     Mar- 
cellus  covld  see,  and  says  with  a  helas  !  what  he  saw,  that  Chateaubriand 
^'  loved  ^Bir  less  than  he  was  beloved."     The  prose-poet  was  better  at  re- 
gretting the  dead,  we  are  told,  than  at  showing  his  affection  to  the  liTing. 
His  vanity  and  arrogance  are  mildly  illustrated  by  eoEamples.   ^'  Oace  &t 
all,  let  me  be  allowed  to  vindicate  my  sometime  colleagues,  one  and  all, 
both  At  Berlin  andtn  London,  from  the  disdainful  indi&rence  here  mani- 
fested towards  them  by  their  chief."    We  need  not  enter  into  the  ex- 
planatioB,  who  have  never  paid  too  much  attaotion  to  the  grievance. 
DvX  it  was  not  uncalled  for,  in  a  commentary  on  the  Mimoires^  and  those 
chapters  in  particular  which  detail  the  Ambassador's  in-door  doings  in 
Pordand-pJaiee. 

Of  course  the  Secretary  has  frequent  occasioa  to  iconect  the  mistakes 
of  the  Ambassador — ^of  so  imaginative  a  tempexamient  withal,  and  so  fond 
of  writing  for  -effect.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  scrap  of  the  Portland- 
{^ace  text,  followed  by  the  corrector's  emendation.  "  My  pec^k,"  writes 
the  a>utobiographer, ''  Peter,  Valentine,  Lewis^  go  by  turns  to  the  tavern; 
the  women,  Eose^  PeggV)  Maria,  to  walk  shout  the  streets.  This  delights 
me"  [»'.e.  to  have  the  house  all  to  himself].  Now  £9r  the  Secretary's 
comment  in  lac.  *'  The  Ambassador  never  had  a  maB*servant  of  die 
name  of  Lewis,  nor  a  housenuiid  called  Peggy.  My  word  may  be  taken 
asix)  all  these  details  of  his  household,  for  I  was  the  manager  oif  it.  The 
rest  is  oorsect.  Bat  we  [the  secretaries]  only  went  into  the  world  of  an 
evening,  alter  our  chief  had  again  and  Again  refiosed  to  take  us  these." 
Chateaubriand  iaputes  to  his  secretaries  a  hahzt  of  neglecting  him,  to  go 
pLBaBure-huntu^  on  their  own  account  M.  de  Maroelhis  treats  the  im- 
pntatiooL  as  a  mere  hit  of  bad  temper.  His  ezaendaticms  in  dry  matters  of 
fiict  are  some^es  amusing,  as  bearing  on  -character.  The  AmbassadcNr 
CJDOWB  about  a  '^  gzaod  dinner"  he  gave  to  '^  the  Duke  of  York,  brother  to 
the  Eijig  of  Kijgland"  (my  stars — and  garters !),  and  a  '<ffite  on  the 
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anniversary  of  the  King  of  France's  return  to  Paris,"  which  f&te,  he  mag- 
nificently adds,  "  cost  me  forty  thousand  francs."  Was  it  as  much,  M. 
de  Marcellus,  for  you  had  the  aaanaf^eQient  of  :ali  this  magnificence  ?  No, 
says  that  matter-of-fact  witness.  The  dinner  to  his  Boyal  Highness  of 
York  cost  8000  francs  ;  the  other  affair^  I'S^O.  M.  de  Marcellus  can 
produce  the  hills,  if  necessary,  and  prove  his  case.  We  need  not  trouble 
him.  In  gueh  u  dispute  we  wovki,  ee  Himitet  witk  tbe  Criiort,  take  his 
word  %r  a  thoisand  poands.  Tiw  AsibMsadorVi  we  irauid  not  iac  them 
forty  thousand  Iraacs. 

Quite  alive,  too,  is  the  Oomte  to  tlve  Vfeiniite'«  inddHgooee  m  ^^^wonb, 
words,  wcnrds''  (Hamlet  «gain),  that  must  be  taken  at  m  very  ndaocd 
meaniog.  As  where  Chateaubriand  says  he  cooild  sonwtnneB  with  to  be 
nmnster  or  king,  in  order  to  kngh  at  ins  eiieiiiies-*-biit  -would  OBitainiy, 
before  twenty-four  hours  were  gone  by,  j^tek  his  crown  «ad  poctfoUo  out 
of  window.  Tbos  fiigiat  of  fancy  the  eomnaeoKator  stntistioaiiy  reduces  to 
its  lowest  tertofs.  Here,  again,  is  a  similar  bit  of  iftketlo.  ^<  Ine  MarqaiB 
of  Londondeny  is  coming,  do  you  say  ?  Merdfnl  Heawms  2  iviieie  AtXL 
I  hide  myself?  W%io  will  deliver  me,  wiio  will  snKteh  me  nmuy  iraai 
these  persecutions  ?**  The  Secretary's  eomment  is  :  ^  I  nd^mse  myaslf 
here.  It  was  I,  in  fiaet,  who  announoed  to  M.  de  CinBilieaubiMBd  mse 
prevenances  of  the  Engiidi  MniiBters  asid  oristoeracy  towaiidB  Ae  lepre* 
sentative  of  the  King  of  Fmnoe ;  but  there  was  no  pemeationthem ;  «Bd 
the  amfbassador  W0ukl  hsve  eomplained  a  gveat  deal  moxe  if  these  ettea* 
laons  had  been  wanting."  Surely  the  Seeretary  reads  the  Amiiassador 
aright.  Nothing  s^pafently  galled  that  eesisitive  smnt  iike  inJiflfenwioe 
or  neglect. — But  peace  be  with  him  :  he  had  his  good  quaKties,  and  great 
endcFwments,  and  isi  these  M.  de  Marcellus  takes  du#  note,  Aoogh  we 
have  been  less  genennisly  employed.  The  reader  will  see  Clwteaubriaiid 
to  signal  advantage,  as  irell  as  some  disadvantage,  in  tin  'woik  noder 
review. 

Except,  however,  to  those  -who  ate  eonveieant  witfi  Chatesabtiand's 
fife  a,tid  wntings,  this  series  «€  Etudes  wili  be  fomd  on  the  (whole  ^de- 
ficient  of  interest.  And  even  die  initiated  wifl  €nd  it  eoopedient  to  liawe 
a  copy  of  the  Memoires  (t Outre^iwn$e  lymg  ofien  onikfae  tabic,  if  they 
would  keep  up  with  the  commentator,  afid  appreciate  his  eommeaite. 

^J.  G.  X. 
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BT  BDWABD  P.   R0W8ELL. 

It  is  astomshing  how  in  this  world  teachers  abound.  Charming  little 
books  are  constantly  issuing  from  the  press  upon  every  conceiyable  subject 
whereon  men,  women,  and  children  require  to  be  taught.  Innumerable 
are  the  essays  on  the  care  of  the  soul,  endless  the  treatises  on  the  manage- 
ment of  the  body,  and  never  does  any  passing  event  discover  some  point 
upon  which  mankind  know  little  or  nothing,  than  immediately  there 
start  forth  a  number  of  handbooks,  and  guides,  and  explanations,  which 
would  really  seem  to  show  mankind  upon  that  very  point  to  be  pecu- 
liarly well  informed.  Unfortunately,  it  is  the  ignorance  which  is  the 
fact,  and  the  asserted  knowledge  the  fedsehood.  The  best  advice,  and 
the  best  mode  of  giving  advice,  for  rendering  the  soul  righteous  or  the 
body  healthy,  need  much  more  thought  than  the  majority  of  easy 
authors  seem  to  bestow.  We  have  pretty  g^ood  evidence  of  this  in  the 
world  still.  Plaintive  tales  of  repentant  cottagers  and  angelic,  but 
phthisdcal  Sunday  scholars,  dying  on  fine  summer  evenings,  may,  for  a 
moment,  move  good  little  hearts  to  supply  a  tear  to  pretty  little  eyes, 
but  the  emotion  is  past  directly — impression  there  is  none.  Stronger 
medicine  than  this  must  work  the  soul's  cure.  The  powder  was  whole- 
some physic  for  the  child,  but  its  effect  was  neutralised  by  the  jam  in 
which  it  lay  hid. 

So,  it  is  easy  enough  to  bid  people  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep  too 
much.  The  agricultural  labourer  who  supports  eight  people  upon  ten 
shillings  per  week,  is  not  likely  to  disobey  you.  Quite  right  it  is  to 
caution  against  insufficient  nourishment ;  there  is  a  huge  class  who  are 
not  in  the  least  likely  to  disregard  the  hint.  The  fact  is,  that  while 
medical  men  continue  to  make  the  blunders  they  do  daily,  we  begin, 
naturally,  to  doubt  their  knowledge  altogether.  The  reader  will  re- 
member  it  being  stated,  not  long  ago,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
of  three  eminent  medical  men  who  were  past  cure,  and  were  very 
quickly  about  to  journey  to  their  long  home,  two  acknowledged  ihat 
they  had  entirely  lost  faith  in  their  system,  and  one  actually  expressed 
an  opinion  that  it  did  more  harm  than  good.  So  that  we  must  be  ex- 
cused for  shaking  our  head  to  onedical  advice.  It  is  too  doubtful  an 
article  to  our  taste.  We  look  upon  it  as  a  publican  looks  at  a  dull 
sovereign  handed  him  by  a  man  in  corduroy  in  payment  for  a  half- 
pint  of  porter.    "  It  tnay  be  all  right,  but we'd  rather  not" 

Not,  after  all,  that  it  would  make  much  difference,  had  we  supreme 
&iih.  If  we^  and  all  the  world  beside,  had  the  profoundest  veneration  * 
for  the  healing  art,  and  listened  with  abject  reverence  to  its  professors, 
should  we  obey  them  ?  No ;  we  should  eat  and  drink  too  much  or  too 
Utile,  as  we  felt  inclined,  and  in  all  other  points  follow  our  disposition, 
just  as  before.  How  is  it,  reader,  that  whereas  we  claim  to  know  the 
right  courses  of  soul,  mind,  and  body,  we  will  insist  upon  turning  out  of 
ihem  p  It  really  is  a  curious  inquiry.  In  the  case  of  the  soul,  we  know 
that  preachers  give  us  some  explanation ;  that  not  the  most  th<»ough 
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conyiction  will  ensure  conversioD,  and  that  that  mat  change  most  be 
wroug^ht  by  an  influence  from  Hearen,  And  in  uie  affiairs  of  our  daily 
life  we  are  conscions  that,  notwithstanding  the  most  yigorous  dictate  of 
our  judgment^  our  will  often  refuses  to  obey.  We  seem  as  though  we 
could  not  do  that»  the  necessity  for  which  is  so  clear,  and  the  propriety 
of  which  is  so  manifest.  That  beautiful  temple  of  the  mind,  so  perfect 
and  harmonious  in  its  proportions,  which  the  Creator  raised  in  our  first 
parent,  is  defiled  and  disorganised  now,  and  only  fitftd  and  meagre  is 
the  light  which  fills  it.  We  can  but  wait  patiently  for  its  restoration, 
and  long  for  the  time  when  bright  beams  from  the  Eternal  throne  shall 
flood  it  with  light  for  ever. 

So,  from  one  cause  or  another,  the  Guides  and  Handbooks  do  not 
make  many  converts.  Sometimes  the  authors  know  little  more  than  the 
confessedly  ignorant  whom  they  set  themselyes  to  teach.  Sometimes  the 
lesson  is  good,  but  so  awkwardly  set  forth  that  none  will  listen  to  it. 
Sometimes  the  advice  is  so  unpalatable,  that  scarce  any  will  follow  it. 
The  world  is  a  thick-headed,  obstinate  scholar,  and  makes  such  little 

Erogress,  it  seems  always  to  be  a  reproach  to  the  instructors  who  would 
ring  it  to  mend  its  ways. 
These  remarks  form  an  appropriate  pre&ce  to  any  article  from  our 
pen  on  the  subject  of  setting  married.  In  the  first  place,  as  a  bachelor, 
it  is  a  subject  upon  which  we  can  know  little  or  notiiing ;  in  the  second 
place,  in  regard  to  the  few  hints  we  purpose  throwing  out,  we  ourselves 
shall  be  exceedingly  doubtful  as  to  their  soundness ;  and  lastly,  even 
assuming  them  to  be  valuable,  we  may  incline  to  the  belief  that  the 
likelihood  of  their  being  attended  to  is  beyond  all  desciiption  remote. 
It  ihus  becomes  manifest  that  the  way  b  perfectly  paved  for  our  out« 
pouring,  and  we  apply  ourselves  to  the  task  accordingly. 

It  is  not  long  ago,  by-the-by,  since  we  saw  an  advertisement  from: 
some  awfully-gifted  personage,  who  offered  for  the  startlingly  miserable 
consideration  of  a  few  postage  stamps,  to  impart  to  any  gentleman  the 
astounding  secret  how  he  might  completely  secure  the  affections  of  any 
lady  in  the  briefest  period  of  time.  This,  indeed,  was  a  secret  with  a 
vengeance.  Papas  and  mammas  might  well  turn  pale  on  reading  this 
tremendous  announcement,  and  if  there  be  anything  in  it,  widows  with 
fortunes  had  better  subscribe  to  build  a  sort  of  widows'  castle,  to  which 
they  may  retire,  and  where,  by  contrivance,  they  may  receive  food  and 
all  necessaries  without  any  enforced  communication  with  the  opposite 
sex.   . 

Very  poor  and  insignificant  are  the  jottings  which  we  proffer,  in  com- 
parison with  this  exciting  tender  of  service.  In  fact,  we  have  yet  to 
settle  the  question  with  ourselves,  Can  we  honestly  and  conscientiously, 
after  contemplating  and  weighing  the  whole  subject  with  headachy  in- 
tensity, recommend  marriage  under  any  circumstances  ?     Let  us  see. 

Take  the  case  of  a  married  man,  with  what  is  termed  a  *'  moderate 
income,'*  and  also  with  a  family  of  four  children  ;  Lucy,  the  eldest,  a 
girl  of  eighteen,  being  very  fond  of  dress  and  display :  Charley,  the 
next,  sixteen,  having  k/bw  companions  who  migTit  be  more  respectable 
and  more  discreet ;  Harry,  the  next,  fourteen,  who  keeps  the  house,  and 
perhaps  the  ndghbourhood,  in  continual  uproar ;  and  Mary,  the  pet,  ten, 
Jan. — ^voL.  oxv.  no.  ccocLvn.  B 
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who  19  sickly,  erotf,  plain,  ancK  stupid*    Poor  manied  man,  hcse  an 
a  few  of  the  yyj%  of  wedded  life.     E^w  iamg  he  ia  in  all  mattais  of 

rnonal  ezpenditore.  Newcoats^  how  rave  are  theory  aad  how  wtamme^UL 
he  after  the  eoneamptioa  of  aa  extra  botde  of  oM  port  cffvaUj  ah« 
stracted  fmn  the  little  stoek  wMch  ahoaU  b»  entirely  devoted  to  tli0 
reeoTery  of  the  deer  child  Mary. 

Now  against  this  dreary  picCure  set  the  bright  aspect  of  *  faaobeloa'a 
life.     He  can  spend  all  his  money  on  himaelf.    Tm  may  kugh  a*  Ife 
plainness  of  the  statement,  and  may  matter  something  ahoat  sdfishoieis. 
Oar  position  will  remain  vnaffeeted.     We  are  now  asloiigyoa  to  look  at 
the  pleasant  side  of  a  bachelor's  existence.     Beheld  the  said  bachelor 
never  caring  a  straw  about  quarter^ay  debts,  or  tfaniking  for  a  moaaent 
of  soeh  utterly  foreign  matters  as  ok^dren's  aifaneots  <nr  leqaJramaado, 
or  women's  dresses,  or  boys'  jackets,  or  girk*  frseks,  or  decton*  hUls^  or 
schoolmasters'  aceounts,  or  of  any  other  soavees  of  caro  which  bewilder 
and  half  frenzy  the  married  man.     The  badiefer  can  wander  aifer  the 
globe  upon  an  income  which  would  scareo  keep'  decently  a  wife  and 
feur  children.     He  can  indulge  a  fondness  for  the  fine  arts,  h»  can 
be  noted  for  his  charities,  or  he  can  be  a  rake^  if  he  be  so  miniied. 
Either  in  right  or  in  wrong  doing  he  has  only  himself  to  coMader^    His 
independence  is  gkrious,  his  freedom  is  sapreme. 

How  is  it,  then,  we  hare  any  married  men?     Well,  ^km  answer  ia  not 
difficult.     How  is  it  that  Jones^  knowing  that  Smith  ruined  hiaaa^  at 
rouge-et-noir,  and  finally  Mew  his  brains  out,  continiiea  frying  at 
rouge-et-noir,  falling  surely  and  certainly  into  the  same  min  which  over^ 
took  Smith  ?    How  is  it  that  Robinson,  while  w^  aware  that  Bioiam  is 
at  this  moment  in  a  lunatic  asylum  as  the  penalty  of  cenataatt  intosica-* 
tion,  nevertheless  revels  in  brandy  morning,  noon,  and  mght?     What 
inflaenee  is  exerted  over  me  by  my  knowledga  ti^t  though  Temkins 
married  Henrietta  Bethell  through  sheer  love^  it  is  now  a  yioation 
whether  any  moral  consideration  wQuld  prevent  Tomkias  beataag^  his 
Henrietta  day  by  day,  through  sheer  hatred?   Does  this  wanting'  in  any 
deg^ree  diminish  my  idiotic  tendency  to  dawdle  in  phuses  where  I  may 
chance  to  meet  Esther  Simpkins,  or  prevent  ny  sedcing  to  dissipate  tM       1 
gloom  of  my  soul  by  vivid  recollection  of  her  aster  Agnes's  bright  ayes? 
I  take  it  that,  assuming  all  who  become  manied  men  to  be  blockheads  in 
that  respect,  there  will  still  claim  yearly  the  honour  of  ^<  blockheadship  " 
an  enormous  number  of  men  •who  up  to  that  time  might  be  considered 
wise  and  prudent.     Misery  through  marriage  is  everywhere.     It  staves 
us  broadly  in  the  face  in  newspapers,  and  its  existence  is  betrayed  by 
Mr.  Jones's  clouded  brow  and  Mrs.  Smith's  weak  eye&     Who  shaU 
quMioB  the  assertion  that  at  least  one  half  the  number  ot  manriages  briag 
but  very  diluted  happmess  ?    Who  will  dare  to  say  tfiat  RobinsoB,  who 
always  addresses  his  wife  as  ''my  dear,"  and  is  thought  a  devoted 
husband,  has  not  hmidreds  of  times  been  amaaed  at  his  stopidityy  ia  the 
first  place  in  marrying  at  all,  and  secondly,  in  making  the  selection  he 
did.     Show  roe  the  man  who  will  not  bhish  a  deep  red  at  the  reeollee* 
tioh  of  the  preposterous  notion  he  had  of  the  exeellenee  cf  his  wife  bafere 
she  filled  that  relationship.     Let  him  call  to  mind  how  she  danced  aheat 
in  his  thoughts  day  and  nigh^-^how  he  found  himaelf  infiaeacad  io 
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almost  ereryiiAig  he  did  by  hopes  and  fears  in  which  she  was  miz^d  npJ 
Let  Ihui  remeniber  how  inoomparably  superior  he  deemed  her  to  other 
womgtu  N«t  <^flt  he  toM  at  any  time-  have  given  any  mtelligible 
venoa  why  hse  so  tiiotight.  It  was  a  ddosion ;  even  at  the  dme  he  had  a 
atmb  oi  Misty  notioQ  thai  he  was  crazed,  but  like-  as  a  man  getting; 
uauflim  dnmlc  with  ginnand-water,  haying  a  wretched  feeling  that  he 
OMght  not  t»  drink  aneihev  drop  eren  while  misng  a  fifth  tambier,  so 
li^iniBtiiaiid  vietiiD,  while  oonBcious  ikukt  hk  repeated  draughts  e^  love 
hsflfr  aiveidy  rendered  him  nearly  imbecile,  nevertheksa  fcmi  a  certain 
d^lolBable  coBSolatioD  in  beeoming  reddess  and  effecting  a  ghastly  eon* 
nnmnation.  Let  the  married  man,  we  say,  caU  all  this  to  reeeflection, 
sndy  etan  asMnnntg  the  state  of  things  now  to  be  tolerably  comlbrtaUe, 
9jea  taking  the  bnght  Tiew,  and  supposing  Lui^,  or  Jane,  or  Mary,  to 
have  played  her  part  as  a  wills  in  manner  beyond  reproach,  yet  the  hus^ 
band  cannot;  £orbeav  a  smile  at  thought  of  the  strange  speD  by  which  he- 
vaa^cntiualled,  and  the  (now)  utterly  ineacplicaMe  delunon  wmch  coiled 
mnnd  and  ensfanred  hkik. 

Bnfc  now  it  ie  only  fiar  to  adradt  that  something  may  be  said  en  the 
ORbher  aide.  A  bacheMv,  oonfeesedlTj  is,  in  some  sensey  looked  down  upon. 
Afhar  aU^  s  man  who  represente  mmsalf,  his  wife^  and  sundry  chil^n, 
has  a,eeEtaiQ  degree  ol  weight  and  importance  abont  him  which  can  nerer 
afataeb  to » bachelor*  When  I  leok  upon  Jones  I  always  fimcy  I  am 
looking  at  ws  hunmn  beings*  i  not  only  see  the  man  himsdf,  but  I  see 
his  wife  and  four  children.  If  I  turn  to  Greett,  I  behdd  a  solitary  crea- 
ture. He  nspreseoti  no  one  but  Inmself,  and  he-  dwindles  in  consequence. 
Then  H.  mmut  be  admitted  that  wi4^  aH  their  failings,  though  they  are 
itciy  £EBr  indeed  from  being  angels,  yet  that  the  EslAiers,  the  Agaeses,  the 
Lucys,  tke  Marys,  the  Seraphinae>  the  Okrolines,  and  aU  the  party  of 
aweet-Bamad  and  ngly-named  entrappers  of  men,  can  and  do,  for  the 
mosfe  pax^  help  tibe  summer  sun  to  i^ne  more  brightly,  and  can  and  do" 
Kghten  and  idleviate  the  winter  g^oom.  White  knows  ^U  well  that 
durang  that  kmg  day  of  trouUe  which-  Tinted  him  there  was  a  sustaining 
ifliflttenQe  wkmh  never  drooped  or  failed.  When  blow  followed  blow,  he 
knows  Ae  heart  which  never  sank,  the  face  that  never  grew  clouded,  the 
voice  which,  never  waxed  fiunt.  When  the  slightest  vestige  of  passion 
had  diaappeaced,  and  yean  of  mmried  life  had  produced  some  degree  of 
indifimaoe  80>  long  as  the  sky  was  dear,  he  knows  who,  when  the  storm 
acoae  and  threatened  to  overthrow  the  dwelling,  became  animated  vrith 
fisasli  vigour,  drew  aside  the  i^adiy  which  quietude  might  have  engen^ 
dared,,  and!  displayed,  in  att  ita  broad  and  noble  proportions^  a  wile'^s 
fidaliAy.  The  hachdor  is  ignorant  of  all  this.  He  fights  the  battle  of 
life  alone.  No  heart  beate  madly  at  hia  triumphs,  no  tear  fall?  when 
fitthnre  is  hie  bt.  No^  eye,  feding  with  hia'  own,  turns  to  God  in  humble 
hope  that  it  may  close  upon  Ais  world  first.  HSs  is  the  sectary  eoini9e. 
In  life  he  ia  akne ;  in  deuh  alone. 

Then  the:  bachelor  haahia  petty  worries  and  mnoyancea.  Assuming 
himito  be  in  by  no  means  an  elevated  position  in  life,  yet,  being  a  baehe- 
kffy  he  inil  probaUy  save  money.  And  as  there  is  no  one  to  whom, 
^koMBtasia  matter  of  eenrse,,  he  will  leave  thie  money  at  his  death,  iS 
will  aoooa  ta  paaa  that  every  one  of  his  relatives  and  mends  will  have  an 
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eye  to  the  possibility  of  a  share.    The  bachelor,  being  perfectly  weD 
aware  of  this,  questions  the  sincerity  of  the  whole  body.    It  may  be 
very  unjust,  but  he  cannot  exclude  the  feeling  that  when  needy  bimher 
Charles  has  sighed  out  to  his  wife,  '^  My  dear,  poor  Harry's  gone  l"  ape» 
culation  will  immediately  arise  as  to  wluit  *'  poor  Harry"  has  done  with 
his  money.     Should  the  well-off  bachelor  fall  sick,  he  will  noi  be  at  all 
surprised  at  the  amazing  number  of  affectionate  inquiries  which  are  made 
as  to  his  state.'  A  horrid  doubt  and  question  will  lower  over  each  act  and 
word.    A  morbid  feeling  that  '*  poor  Harry"  under  the  tombstone  will 
be  much  more  pleasantly  thought  of  than  Harry  alive  and  well,  vriU  £uten 
on  the  heart  and  rob  it  of  its  sunshine.     *'  I  don't  know  that  I  am  of 
very  much  use  in  the  world,"  the  old  bachelor  may  sorrowfully  murmur. 
"What  difference  would  it  make  my  passing  firom  it?     The  old  port 
wine  in  the  cellar  would  lose  none  of  its  flavour,  the  silver  spoons  would 
not  alter  in  value,  and  that  trifle  in  the  Three  per  Cents,  would  be  found 
secure.     Whoever  has  that  port  wine  may,  on  some  winter  afternoon^ 
when  it  is  cold  and  dark  and  the  snow  is  falling,  sit  by  his  fireside,  and 
as  he  enlivens  himself  with  an  extra  glass,  and  appreciates  its  excellence^ 
he  may  involuntarily  think  of  the  wine's  former  owner.    And  when  he 
remembers  the  winter  afternoons  gone  by,  when  he  sat  with  that  owner 
as  near  relative  with  near  relative,  or  close  friend  with  dose  friend,  and 
calls  to  mind  the  difference  fww — ^the  snow-covered  grave  having  become 
my  home — ^perchance  a  truer  emotion  will  fill  him  than  ever  he  enter- 
tained towaras  the  living  man." 

Yes,  the  would-be  married  man  has  something  to  say  in  behalf  of  his 
view  of  the  question.  But  if  we  were  to  adduce  all  the  arg^uments  on 
both  sides  the  reader  would  be  out  of  all  patience.  We  can  but  present 
an  idea  or  two,  and  that  in  a  rambling,  <*  Christmas-ease"  fashion.  We 
are  inclined  to  believe,  on  the  whole  question,  assuming  all  things  to  be 
favourable  and  in  order,  marriage  to  be  the  happier  state.  But  what  a 
tremendous  assumption !  We  are  ahnost  afriud  to  mention  it.  All  things 
favourable  and  in  order !  When  are*  they  so  ?  When  is  there  harmony 
on  all  points-— age,  station,  temper,  taste,  money  ?  Are  we  even  [sure 
that  we  have  a  right  view  of  wherein  consists  haxmony  as  applied  to  the 
tempers  and  dispositions  of  lovers  ?  You  have  heard,  reader,  the  old 
adage  about  liking  our  opposites.  Is  this  verified  in  the  case  of  lovers  ? 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that,  in  a  qualified  sense,  it  is.  A  meek  woman 
may,  on  a  surface  view,  seem  suitably  married  to  a  meek  man,  a  woman 
fiill  of  vivacity  to  a  man  of  red-hot  temperament,  a  woman  ever  smiling 
to  a  man  perpetually  on  the  guffaw,  a  woman  always  mournful  to  a  man 
from  whom  laughing-gas  would  shrink  in  dismay  as  a  hopeless  subject. 
But  this  notion  is  dissipated  by  a  deeper  dive  into  the  human  heart* 
The  true  source  of  admiration,  respect,  love,  is  the  being  only  a  UUk 
akin,  holding  some  faint  approach  to  the  position  occupied  by  the 
esteemed  object.  There  can  be  no  love  without  sympathy,  but  there 
must  be  no  such  likeness  as  to  provoke  antagonism.  If  there  be  a  total 
contrast,  there  can  indeed  be  no  sympathy,  but  if  there  be  equality  there 
can  be  no  esteem.  My  possession,  in  a  limited  extent  myself,  of  the 
qualities  in  which  another  shines,  is  most  provocative  of  warm  feelings 
my  heart  then  responds  at  once  to  the  claim  upon  its  reverence,  its 
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fiiendship,  or  its  love.  So  we  hold  that  abiding  love — love  based  on 
esteem — ^is  most  likely  to  exist  where  there  is  the  same  tendency,  the 
same  direction  of  mind  and  heart,  but  where  the  development  of  that 
tendency  in  the  one  case  is  so  much  more  marked  than  in  the  other  as  to 
give  the  appearance  almost  of  contrast.  Behold  an  illustration :  A  man 
admires  in  a  woman  the  vivacity  of  which  he  himself  has  just  a  spark, 
the  gaiety  which  he  endeavours,  but  with  only  partial  success,  to  induce 
within  hu  own  heart,  the  grace  which  he  can  only  clumsily  imitate.  A 
woman  loves  in  a  man  the  breadth  and  strength  of  character,  the  vigour 
and  intensity  of  purpose,  ay,  the  sternness  of  resolve,  which  she  has  an 
undefined  feeling  that,  had  she  been  a  man,  she  should  have  proudly  ex- 
hibited. But  this  is  rather  prosy,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  guide- 
books before  alluded  to.  Getting  married  is  an  easy  subject,  but  what 
constitutes  true  love  causes  a  whirl  in  my  brain  threatening  apoplexy. 
Wherefore,  avaunt !  Only,  dear  young  mends,  so  very  anxious  to  be 
married,  Ao  ye  sit  yourselves  down  to  the  study.  Perhaps  ye  may  rise 
up  sadder— and  wiser.  But  if,  after  six  hours'  pondering,  you  have  the 
conviction  still  that  you  are  in  love,  you  are  probably  right.  Then,  if 
you  can,  get  married.  If  you  cannot,  you  must  treat  the  heartache  as 
you  would  the  toothache — ^go  to  bed  and  try  to  forget  it. 


THE    MAIDEN'S    CHOICE. 

BY  J.  E.  CABPSKTSB. 

* 

TeUi  me^  maiden,  what  thou  lovest  ? 

Say  what  objects  most  impart 
Pleasure  to  thy  varied  fancy. 

Sunshine  shed  around  thy  heart  P 
**  Laughing  streams  and  dancing  billows. 

Birds  that  sing  in  summer-time. 
All  that  fills  the  earth  with  gladness. 

Making  true  the  poet's  rhyme !' 


i» 


Tell  me,  maiden,  toho  thou  lovest  ? 

Summer  roses  soon  decay. 
One  there  should  be  to  protect  thee. 

When  thy  spring  hath  lost  its  May ! 
"  Ask  me  when  the  streamlet  flows  not. 

When  the  rose-leaves,  withered,  fall; 
Now  all  nature  seems  rejoicing, 

I  have  love  enough  for  all !" 


(     100    ) 


THE    Sf  ECTEE'S   VISIT. 

BT  MS8.  iHJflHBX» 

TpwASDB  the  dose  of  tha  year  18 —  I  went  with  aiyiriiildiieii  to  wpeai 
€ome  time  at  the  4|iiiefe  wfttering-place  <of  S  I  had  jvsfe  weoaimi 

from  a  d&E^i^erous  ilhieM,  and  had  been  reoominended  by  mj  aaedieai 
advisers  iu  Loodoii  to  pass  the  ensvun^  winter  in  the  iiiiU.  <^aiiiat»  «lf  lhB 
south-west  of  Englaad.  At  S  ■  I  fouad  a  hoose,  which  m  «11  respscta 
suited  me,  wad  I  took  it  by  the  nnottth,  wisluiig  to  give  iibe  piane  a  tnai 
before  £xii^  myse^  there  for  the  wiater.  The  hauae  I  hirad  was  iwid!* 
somely  furnished  and  £tted  tip,  {deasaatly  sitiuttaed,  with  a  sloping  ian 
m  froB4  and  a  garden,  sheltered  by  sone  £iie  oU  treei^  bahmd,  mA  iks 
rimt  was,  all  its  advantages  considered,  imoesamonly  htm,  I  aoon  atfr 
hlished  mysetf  in  it,  much  to  my  aatisfsction.  fiiit  the  weaitker  was  be- 
coming cold,  and  I  fbund  it  xieeessary  to  hava  a  fins  ia  b^  bedsoaM. 
Unfortunately,  the  one  I  had  selected,  from  its  hmg  a  <diBCcfid,  airy 
apartment,  smoked,  and  the  art  of  the  chimney-sweeper  was  resorted  to 
in  vain.  I  am  rather  asthmatic,  therefore  I  was  compelled  to  evacaate 
my  otherwise  pleasant  room,  and  to  take  possession  of  a  large,  gloom^r- 
looking  apartment  in  what  seemed  to  be  a  wing  of  the  house.  This 
remote  chamber  was  situaited at  ^be eAJppwe  <wid^  a  long  narrow  passage; 
it  was  spacious,  and  opened  into  an  inner  room,  or  dressing-room,  which 
again  communicated  with  a  private  staircase. 

The  windows  of  these  rooms  were  in  the  Gothic  style,  high  and  arched, 
the  papering  was  of  a  dusky  hue,  and  the  euctaias  of  the  bed  were  of  the 
darkest  shade  of  green.  In  short,  all  around  was  so  sombre  that  I  felt  a 
corresponding  tinge  of  gloom  as  1  retired  to  my  new  apartment  for  the 
night;  but  I  stirred  the  fire,  it  blazed  brightly,  and  as  I  was  free  from 
my  enemy — smoke — LooflMuitted  myaelf  to  my  p^lovr,  and  soon  found  the 
repose  I  sought.  How  long  I  dept  aeii»dly  I  do  oot  know,  but  after  a 
time  my  dreams  became  dread&dly  dutudbed;  I  started  lup,  and  I  thought 
I  heard  the  door  of  my  rooia,  which  led  to  the  dsessing-room  and  to  the 
back  staircase,  open  and  shut.  I  listened — ^there  was  no  repetition  of  the 
sound — all  partook  of  the  de^  dead  stillness  of  ai^t :  I  felt  extremely 
drowsy,  and  soon  slept  ^aio.  Again  my  &Bcy  was  busy  with  horrid 
things,  and  I  dreamed  that  a  wild-lookaing,  bloody  figure  was  standing 
by  my  bed,  and  glaring  with  fiery  eyes  at  me  from  fleshless  sockets.  ^ 
was  sensible  of  intense  agony,  xuid  I  thought  I  faiuked  from  absolute 
fright.  After  a  time  I  seemed  to  come  to  myself;  the  dreadful  figtire 
had  vanished ;  I  attempted  to  scream  out,  but  the  ^wer  of  utterance 
seemed  denied  to  me.  At  length,  after  long  struggling  with  what  1 
afterwards  concluded  was  an  attack  of  lughtmare,  1  shook  off  my  uneasy 
sleep,  and  hailed,  with  a  sense  of  transport  and  security,  the  first  faint 
dawn  of  ^day.  I  rose  unrefreshed,  hut  after  breathing  awhile  the  po^ 
morning  air,  its  vivifying  influence  restored  my  harassed  spirits  to  tbeii 
usual  equanimity,  and  the  little  duties  and  occurrences  of  the  day  banished 
from  my  mind  the  painful  impression  of  its  midnight  vbion.     As  nig^^ 
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ftp^nnched,  howerer,  I  fek  tome  rehioteDce  4o  rcftim  to  my  gloomj  and 
distant  dormitory^  bat  I  ivab  not  so  weak  as  to  give  way  to  auch  fi>Uy^ 
and,  conquering  my  unpleasant  sensations,  I  again  took  possession  of  m$ 
eonch  with  daik-green  cuxtiuns.  I  slept  calmly  and  weU,  and  after  oc- 
cupying that  apartment  for  a  few  days,  I  began  to  forget  altogether  my 
singular  dream. 

About  this  time  I  was  invited  to  spend  an  evenrog  at  the  house  of  the 
oldest  medical  practitionar  in  tbe  town.  He  hald  been  called  in  previoiftsly. 
to  attend  one  of  my  i^ildien  who  was  unwell,  and  his  wife  had,  in  coa-^ 
sequence  of  this  introduction,  paid  me  a  visit.  I  was  a  stranger  in  S  "^ 
suad  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  were  noted  for  their  bospitalitVy  which  they 
were  so  good  as  to  extend  to  me.  On  arriving  at  their  noose  I  founi 
about  iburteen  persoos  aflsemhled,  to  some  of  whom  I  was  iatrodacod. 

Cttrds  were  the  Cfrder  of  Ihe  evening,  for  the  good  people  of  S   wane 

uKveterate  cai^d-players,  and  whist  was  the  lavonrite  game..  I  never  plav 
at  eards,  and  whiab  is  to  ana  aa  nnfiithomaUe  mystery ;  so,  after  mueb 
entreaty,  many  exeuses^  and  repeated  protestations  of  my  utter  ineapaci^ 
to  "  take  a  hand,"  I  made  good  my  escape  from  the  card-tables,  and  waft 
permitted  to  join  two  ladies,  who,  like  myself,  preferred  coayersatien  or 
sUeMce  even  'i  tfacee  were  no  other  resouree.  My  oompaaioBS  were  aotl 
Tery  similar  in  age  or  appeannce;  the  one  was  aa  old  lady,  who  ha4 
aasuredly  passed  the  whole  of  that  undefined  and  indefinable  period 
known  by  the  naentaia  name  of  ^a  oertaia  age;"  the  other  was  m 
young  married  woman,  whose  Hebe  cou^tenaooe  and  lauglhing  blaek 
eyes  plainly  told  diat  «he  was  little  acquainted  with  care,  and  that  she 
peeferred  <^  L' Allegro''  to  ^  II  Fenseroso."  After  discussing  the  pretty 
•oeaery  and  the  pretty  walks  round  S'  ■■>  the  aoeommodations  it  a^Sma 
for  strangeffs,  and  the  pnoes  aad  qualities  of  its  mark^  the  advanta^ 
e£  its  climate  waa  mentioned.  ^'  I  don't  know,"  said  the  Uaok-eyed  lady ; 
"  I  cannot  quite  agree  in  the  mildness  of  its  climate — at  least,  we  •don'l 
experience  it  where  we  live,  on  the  top  of  that  horrid  hilL" 

^  It  is  a  vwy  airy  sitoation,"  observed  the  old  lady. 

''  Yes,"  said  the  yeon^r,  '4t  is  so  airy  that  we  might  as  well  live. 
in  ihe  open  air;  but  my  husband,  who  is  a  captain  in  the  navy,  and  who 
has  all  his  life  been  aoeestomed  to  a  fresh  breeze,  as  he  ealls  it,  cannot 
bear  to  Ikw^  except  in  what  /  call  a  gale  of  wind.  For  my  part,  I  shouUl 
much  prefer  that  pretty-bokiog  house  at  liie  foot  of  the  hill,  which  hsia 
quite  enough  of  <lke  sea-breeaes  in  front,  and  is  sheltered  60  well  from  tha 
Bortheify  winds  behind." 

^  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  say  so,  ma'am,"  replied  the  old  lady ;  ^'  i{ 
yea  laese  ia  dud  house,  I  cbn't  doubt  yon  would  soon  be  glad  to  get  out 
of  it" 

''Why,  pvvf?"  asked  both  die  other  lady  and  myself  at  the  aam« 


^Oh,"  she  mpiied,  ^  yeu  aie  both  strangers  here,  or  you  would  noli 
ask  that  questioa;"  then,  dMqpping  her  voice,  and  looking  very  solema, 
ska  contmned,  ^  that  hamt  is  hauated,  they  say." 

"^  Good  llttvena  1  hanated  ?"  I  excUsaed. 

"Haunted?  that's  delightful!"  said  the  other  lady,  laughing  violently. 
<<  Of  all  tloDgB  I  should  Uka  to  live  in  it,  then,  it  would  be  ao  dioll  to  see 
a  ghost" 
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"  Droll?"  repeated  the  elder  lady,  in  a  tone  of  grave  rebuke  ;  '^  I  do  not 
think  that  word  applicable  to  anything  whi(£  belongs  to  the  other 
world." 

<<  Do  you  believe  in  ghosts  ?"  asked  the  black-eyed  lady  of  me,  with  a 
gay  smile  and  a  suppressed  sneer. 

<<  I  believe  that  nothing  is  impossible  with  God,"  I  replied. 

<*  Well/'  said  she,  **  I  would  as  soon  expect  to  see  these  tables  and 
chairs  begin  to  dance  about,*  as  dead  people  get  out  of  their  g^ves  to 
perambulate  the  earth ;  but  I  should  like  vastly  to  see  what  the  ignorant 
and  superstitious  would  call  a  ghost." 

*^  Then,  ma'am,"  resumed  the  old  lady,  '*  if  you  occupied  the  house  you 
fancy  so  much,  you  would  be  very  likely  to  see  one." 

I  felt  annoyed  at  this  intelligence,  and  I  dare  say  I  turned  pale,  but 
the  ancient  narrator  of  the  ghost  story  was  purblind,  and  neither  heeded 
ibis  symptom  of  particular  interest  on  my  part,  nor  the  winks  and  warn- 
ing looks  of  Mrs.  Graham,  who,  being  a  prisoner  at  whist,  could  not  come 
to  the  rescue,  nor  succeed  in  stopping  the  old  lady's  unlucky  communi- 
cations.    She  went  on: 

''  In  that  house  a  fearful  deed  has  been  done,  a  murder  was  committed 
ihere,  and  that  worst  kind  of  murder  which  leaves  no  time  for  repentance, 
no  hope  of  forgiveness.  The  monster  who  deprives  his  fellow-being  of 
life  may  yet  live  to  repent  of  his  crime,  and  to  have  his  g^ilt  washed  out 
in  the  olood  of  his  Redeemer,  but  the  misguided  wretch  who  lays  violent 
hands  on  himself,  and  takes  that  life  which  God  had  given  him,  rushing 
uncalled  for  into  the  presence  of  his  Eternal  Judge,  what  time  has  he  to 
breathe  even  one  repentant  prayer  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  ?  What  right 
to  hope  for  pardon  of  his  guilty  deed  ?  The  late  owner  of  that  house 
committed  suicide;  it  is  charity  to  hope  that  his  intellects  were  deranged, 
but  there  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  his  conscience  was  bad)  for  he  had 
led  anything  but  a  correct  life." 

**  Who  was  he  ?"  asked  the  younger  lady. 

^^  A  Mr.  Norton,  a  man  of  some  property,  although  he  had  squandered 
the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  in  gambhng  and  extravagance.  It  was  said 
that  he  had  been  a  sad  profligate  in  his  youth,  and  had  been  quite  de- 
voted to  pleasure,  until  a  series  of  disappointments  and  mortifications 
disgusted  him  with  the  world,  and  changed  him  into  a  misanthropic  re- 
duse.  He  was  a  middle-aged  man  when  he  came  here  to  live.  S 
was  not  then  so  much  frequented  as  it  is  now,  and  only  a  £bw  families 
came  hero  for  sea-bathing  occasionally  in  summer.  He  bought  the  house 
and  grounds  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  built  an  addition  to  the  house, 
and  thero  he  lived  in  the  utmost  seclusion.  But  he  was  not  quite  alone, 
for  two  young  ladies  lived  with  him  who  wero  said  to  be  his  daughters, 
though  they  did  not  bear  his  name.  They  were  of  course  illegitimate 
children.  Two  fair  lovely  g^ls  they  wero,  but  so  drooping  and  sad- 
looking  !  They  seemed  to  feel  the  msgrace  of  their  birth,  and  to  shun 
all  notice,  never  even  walking  but  in  the  most  unfrequented  places.  I 
have  heard  that  their  mother  was  governess  to  his  sister's  dulchen ;  that 
be  persuaded  her  to  elope  with  him,  and  afterwards  kept  an  establishment 

*  Table-taming  aad  spirit  manifestations  were  not  in  vogue  then. 
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for  her  at  a  village  near  London,  where  he  frequently  Tisited  her.  It  seems 
he  spared  no  expense  on  the  daughters'  education^  but  thej  were  yery 
unhappy,  for  after  their  mother's  death  he  took  them  to  reside  with  him, 
and  he  was  to  them  the  most  cruel  of  tyrants.  His  temper  was  dreadful, 
and  it  became  daily  more  morose  and  more  yiolent.  No  servant  would 
have  remained  with  him  but  for  the  enormously  high  wages  which  he 
gave.  Well,  he  had  been  quite  outrageous  for  some  time,  and  one  night, 
as  our  friend  there,  Dr.  Graham,  was  passing  down  the  lane  that  runs 
almost  close  to  one  side  of  the  house,  going  on  a  night  visit  to  a  patient, 
he  was  startled  by  seeing  a  figure  all  bloody  at  a  window  in  Mr.  Norton's 
house;  he  thought  it  was  fiincy  at  first,  but  the  moon  was  shining  brightly, 
and  on  looking  attentively  he  became  convinced  that  he  saw  a  human 
being  covered  with  blood,  and  holding  up  its  hands  apparently  in  suppli* 
cation  to  Heaven.  He  went  to  the  house,  and  with  much  difficulty 
roused  the  servants.  When  he  described  what  he  had  seen,  and  at 
which  window  the  bloody  figure  was  standing,  they  sud  that  it  was  the 
window  of  their  master's  chamber,  and  that  they  dared  not  disturb  him  ; 
but  the  doctor  insisted  that  Mr.  Norton  might  have  burst  a  blood-vessel,  or 
be  ill  in  some  way,  and  that  he  was  determined  to  inquire  into  the  matter ; 
so  a  man-servant  and  he  proceeded  to  the  room  occupied  by  Mr.  Norton. 
They  knocked.  No  one  answered.  As  they  stood  waiting  at  the  door  they 
heara  a  deep  groan  within,  so  they  burst  open  the  door,  which  was  locked 
on  the  inside;  and  you  may  imagine  their  horror  when  they  found  the 
miserable  man  l3ring  on  the  floor,  at  the  foot  of  the  window,  weltering  in 
bis  blood  I  There  Vas  a  wide  gash  in  his  throat,  and  surgical  assistance 
was  in  vain.  He  expired  a  few  moments  after,  fiut  I  should  tell  you 
that  before  he  died  he  expressed  by  signs  much  anxiety  to  have  pen, 
ink,  and  paper  brought  to  him.  It  was  done,  and  he  tried  hard  to  write 
a  few  lines,  but  deadi  soon  arrested  his  progress,  and  the  writing  he  had 
accomplished  was  so  indistinct  that  the  only  words  which  could  be  made 
out  were  *  daughters' — *  sealed  papers' — *  proofs' — *  marriage.' " 

**  What  became  of  the  unfortunate  girls  ?"  I  asked,  forgetting,  in  my 
interest  about  them,  the  appearance  of  the  spirit  in  the  house  I  occupied. 

^'  Ah  !  poor  things,"  said  the  old  lady,  '^  they  have  been  very  badly  off 
since,  I  fear.  They  were  terribly  shocked  at  their  father's  aeath,^  and 
much  grieved,  though  he  had  been  such  a  cruel  and  unkind  parent  to 
them ;  but  their  minds  were  in  some  degree  tranquillised  by  nis  body 
being  allowed  Christian  burial,  for  at  the  coroner's  inquest  it  was 
brought  in  ^  Insanity.'  So  he  lies  in  the  churchyard  yonder,  but  not  very 
quietly,  if  all  tales  be  true. 

'^  As  soon  as  his  relations  got  notice  of  his  death,  his  nephew,  a  rich 
lawyer  in  London,  came  down  here  and  took  possession  of  aU  the  papers 
and  effects  of  the  deceased;  no  will  was  found,  so  this  gentleman  and  his 
family,  being  the  legal  heirs,  claimed  and  got  all  his  property.  No  pro- 
vision had  been  made  for  the  two  poor  girls  by  their  father,  and  the  heir, 
who  was  a  hard-hearted,  miserly  sort  of  man,  refused  at  first  to  give  them 
anything,  saying  they  might  go  to  be  chambermaids;  but  he  was  at  length 
shamed  mto  giving  them  a  few  hundred  pounds,  and  with  these  he  turned 
them  adrift. 

*'  They  went  to  London,  where  they  struggled  with  many  difficulties^ 
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and  the  laafc  timel  heaid^rf  tiwM  they  Yv«m  kaepittg  a  littSe  day^ttehool 
in  tke  tillage  wham  their  aoadi^  had  landed,  and  which  aifiosded  ^em 
hat  a  seaaty  pittance,  hardly  sofficunt  to  nunntam  them.'' 

^Could  nothing  have  been  dome  for  them  heve?"  I  asked — **v»  sub- 
scription entOTed  into  for  diem  p" 

'<  I  dare  say/'  renfied  the  old  kdy,  **  had  they  ftayed  among  «,  soma- 
ihiQg  mighA  have  been  done  to  assist  them,  but  their  dispositions  wen 
Tsay  shy;  tiiey  left  S  immediately  after  the  Aither^s  shoeksag  deatl^ 

and  d»ey  took  great  pains  that  every  trace  e£  them  shodd  he  lost  The 
absent  are  apt  to  he  foigotten,  and  to  be  poor  is  £ftr  from  a  cbu»  ta  r^* 
memhraace." 

»  Bat,"  interrupted  Ae  lady  with  the  Uack  ejws,  ^  the  ghoet-^yosi 
have  forgotten  the  ghost— I  vsnt  to  hear  about  it.  No  doiibt  H  is  the 
cut-thioat  geatieBum." 

<*  Yes,"  sud  the  M.  lady,  sinking  her  voice  to  a  mystcrwas  whisper, 
^they  say  he  watt*.  His  heir  cadeavouxed  to  sell  the  hanae^  bat  vmimm 
would  buy  it ;  he  then  left  instrucdens  to  have  it  let  fumisfaed,  bn*  the 
lent  heaMced  was  so  high  that  the  house  remained  long  unooeofaed 

^  It  was  about  a  year  after  Mr.  Kerton^i  dealii  that  a  nsm,  pusmg 
one  dear  mooniig^  night  down  the  lane  I  mentioned  heftie,Bawafignia 
standing  et  the  window  of  the  room  in  nhich  Mr.  Norton  had  com- 
mitted  suicide ;  it  seemed  covered  with  blood,  and  its  dasped  hands  were 
apparency  raised  to  heaven. 

"^  The  man  was  terrified  out  of  his  wits,  and  not  Tentnring  on  a  accoad 
look,  he  never  stopped  nmning  until  he  reached  hu  own  deor,  .where  he 
£bU  down  in  strong  convulsions.  The  old  woman,  too,  who  lived  in  the 
hosoe  to  take  care  of  it,  was  one  night  ahont  the  same  time  disturbed  by 
ihe  distant  flapping  of  doors ;  she  supposed  that  she  imd  inadvertently 
left  a  window  open  in  ^eoid  part  of  liie  baildiBg,  and  on  jgQtnjg  to  aseer* 
tsin,  she  encotmtered  at  the  head  of  the  hack  staiiease  seme  dicadftd 
object,  the  sight  of  which  frightened  her  abnost  out  of  ber  asnses.  She 
oonid  never  exactly  describe  what  it  was,  but  she  ^lowght  it  aeemed  a 
6gm  covered  with  Uood.  She  took  shelter  that  very  night  at  the  hoiae 
of  her  nearest  neighhoor,  and  no  entreaty  could  prevail  on  her,  or  on  any 
one  else,  to  stay  again  in  'the  haunts  house/  as  it  has  been  cafled  from 
tintpeiiod." 

^' And  so,*  mUunipied  the  aeeptical  dame,  *^  this  poor  house  has  been 
denounced  as  haantsd  upon  the  testimony  of  a  oouatry  boohy  who  was 
piebaUy  drank,  and  tint  of  a  sleepy  old  woman  whose  bsains,'if  she  hai 
any,  were  no  doubt  stuffed  with  nonsensical  stories  about  witches,  asri 
charms,  and  hohgobHnB.'' 

^^fiave  any  other  penons  seen  anything  in  that  house  to  firighlen 
themf  *'  I  asked,  in  a  tone  of  ei^er  inquiry. 

^<  Yes,"  said  the  eld  lady.  <<I  was  going  to  tell  yon  that  kst  Buuisssr 
a  gsntlmnan  took  the  hoase  for  six  months.  He  had  a  large  faasily,  and 
bsought  his  own  servants;  therefere^  as  ihey  had  no  introductions  or 
aoquaintaneeB  hei»,  it  was  not  likely  that  they  eonld  Iwve  heard  any  of 
the  stories  reislive  to  the  spirit  that  haunts  it.  When  they  had  vemauasd 
here  three  months  exactly,  they  suddenly  took  their  departure  withoat 
assigning  ai^  reasen  for  going,  and  ferfeitii:^  the  vent  of  the  other  three 


mcof^.  Tkey  did  bcA  compkun  «lf  aoy  noetfanat  lisH^r,  list  4^^v«^et^ 
woomn,  who  i/raks  sent  Ibr  to  recem  tbe  awewrrt  <of  hep  tnfl,  said  she 
tieard  nnoo^  the  servants  that  «oiiie  tBembera  of  the  fsimly  had  hem 
iBtK^  aloraiedhj  somethiDgthey  had  seen  in  the  dead  of  fiftg'hty  sead  that 
this  iTBS  ikus  cause  «€  their  oiiCTBeeted  wmmtAJ* 

'*^  But,**  penn^ted  Ifhe  lady  irini  the  Mack  eye^r,  ^*  the  hotne  is  oeenpied 
»fc  present,  and  the  family  do  not  seem  to  hate  beeii.dis^tiirbed  with 
glioerts ;  «t  least,  they  take  the  visitations  'of  the  -dead  man  very  <qinei^.^ 

**  Wait  a  kittle,"  replied  the  peitiaacious  supporter  "ef  tiie  ghost  «*oiy, 
**  Tliey  have  not  been  there  long  yet,  bat  if  tli«y  remain  there  ihej  mH 
aee  Ihcd,  depend  on  it.  !&f-the4iy,  i^  is  the  anniversary  aX  the  mghl 
on  ^vlndh  he  ocFonnitted  suidde;  it  iiras  on  a  Chritfttnas-ere^  like  this.  I 
lE^oivdd  not  wonder  If  he  walks  to-night.'' 

dapper  was  j wt  fAven  aRmooneed,  and  oor  ^oonreniflftioD  was  hrobcB  off | 
b«M;,  negeA,  \r^  a  pamfal  cariosity,  I  seized  an  •oppfMtamty  bef(»e  leaving 
Dr.  ^Yt^m-s  to  ask  tlie  commiunctfdve  old  lady  wliai  partieakcr  wpait-^ 
meifts  were  said  %b  he  haunted  by  the  resAess  ^rit  ^  iftie  unhaippy 
suidide.  As  I  had  ecrrmised,  she  described  ^h»  Yetj  Yooms  whoeh  I  mysels 
ec6«pied1  It  w«s  in  one  of  them  that  he  died^  to  them  \kA  wandenBH^ 
gliost  w«s  laid  lihns  frequentfyto  Tetum,  and  that  very  night  i 'might  be- 
eome  the  witaiess  of  ti  spectacle  terrible  to  behold!  Mj  spirits  eaak 
wMrin  me,  and  I  returned  heme  in  no  envifMe  srood.  Parsons  ^  «fnM 
imagfBa?tiens,  whether  they  do  or  do  net  believe  in  ghosts,  wtH  tinder- 
etand  my  eensations  as  I  entered  nsy  remote  apartment — the  seene  ef  % 
Ueody  nmrder,  if  not  the  haunt  of  a  damned  spiritl  I  beeaiDe  so  serf^ecHl 
that  I  thought  of  desiring*  my  waiting'vtaid,  on  the  plea  «tf  iadtsposilienj 
to  sleep  on  the  sofa  near  me.  But  how  ceidd  I  pretend  to  he  iH  when  I 
had  just  returned  at  a  late  hour  from  an  evening  party?  'I  wovdd  'seem 
unreasonable,  and  I  never  liked  to  appear  ^imsical  to  my  servants. 

For  this  night,  then,  I  determined  to  brave  the  terrors  of  the  haunted 
chamber ;  to-morrow  I  would  return  to  the  smoky  room,  and  no  longer 
expose  tnyself  needlessly  to  Tmeomfoi'tahle  feeftiags.  Cemmitliing  m^elf 
to  the  henign  proteelaon  of  Him  who  watches  over  the  untiperse,  I  tiimmedl 
ny  VRght-kmp  and  retired  to  bed ;  hut,  alas !  not  to  deep.  I  endeavewred 
to  ehase  from  my  mind  the  gloomy  subjects  which  had  tahea  fpeseessiogL 
of  it — to  tMnk  of  cheei^l  iAiRigs,  or  to  reeal  the  eheriahed  veBiemJbmmQa 
of  scenes  long  past ;  in  vain,  faney  would  have  its  own  way,  .'flod,  to  my 
distempered  imagination,  the  pale  moonbeams,  as  they^anoed  from  'tin 
high  arched  windows,  assnmed  vpectrzd  ferms,  thsft  Anted  in  i^Adivwy 
moekety  before  my  aehing  si^t.  I  closed  my  eyes,  aad  hiy  in  that 
hrealAiiess  etate  of  ^vtigv^  apprehension  which  is  too  dtea^l  ^mfg  to 
endure.  A51  was  stHlnessaroimd  me;  the  phtintive  wlnstliBg  of  the  wind 
had  hu Aed,  the  very  waves  of  ocean  seemed  toi^umher^  'Aieve'was  no 
Sound  hut  1§ie  -quicAc  throbbing  of  my  own  heSvt.  A  <0old  i^M  nsK^  <fm 
me,  and  I  became  «ensihle  of  an  tindefina^le  sensation  5)f  sdlema  smw« 
Pfesenrtly  I  heard  the  door  of  the  inner  room  which  led  to  Ae  bapsk 
staircase  open  softly ;  there  was  a  pause  of  tetalt  stilkiess,  and  Ae  door  Of 
llie  room  1  occupied  opened  gently  and  Mowly  ne  the  o^ihcRP.  Again  all 
was  still ;  no  footfall  met  my  ear — ^no  sound  to  belray  Ifiat'd  livittg  heing 
had  eiitered  my  lomfly  tharmher.    For  ;8ome  moaieBts  ^I  lay  in  «ift  «gOny 
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ot  suspense,  my  hee  covered  with  my  hands;  bat  a  cioiosity,  too  painful 
to  be  restrained,  overcame  my  dread,  and  raising  my  eyes  I  beheld 
an  object  more  fearful  than  words  can  describe  I  Oh !  the  intense  honor 
of  that  dreadfal  moment !  There  it  stood — the  unearthly  gory  figuri^ 
with  its  blood-stdned  hands  lifted  in  apparent  supplication  to  that  distant 
Heaven  whose  laws  it  had  violated,  whose  promised  blessings  it  had 
forfi^ted  for  eyer!  It  stood  at  the  identical  window  at  wiiich  Mr. 
Norton  had  been  seen  by  Doctor  Graham  the  Christmas-eve  on  which 
the  suicide  was  committed.  I  tried  to  scream — to  rise  and  make  my 
escape  firom  the  apartment — ^but  I  had  no  power  either  to  move  or 
to  speak,  nor  had  I  the  power  of  averting  my  g^aze  from  the  appalling 
object.  It  turned,  and  its  hollow  eyes  fell  full  upon  me ;  it  advanced, 
dowly  extending  its  right  hand,  and  with  a  finger  (from  which  drops  of 
blood  appeared  to  fidl,  although  they  left  no  trace  on  the  floor  beneath) 
it  pointed  to  a  remote  comer  of  the  chamber,  in  which  stood  an  old- 
&shioned  bureau.  Earnestly  it  pointed,  and  earnestly  was  its  unearthly 
look  riveted  upon  me!  Cold  dews  poured  down  my  fisuse,  my  tee& 
chattered,  and,  in  the  emphatic  words  of  Scripture,  my  very  ^' flesh 
quaked."  Human  nature  could  bear  no  morel  my  head  reeled,  and  I 
fell  back  totally  insensible.  When  I  recovered  from  my  long  fiunting- 
fit  the  morning  was  far  advanced — ^the  bright  rays  of  the  joyous  sun 
enlivened  my  gloomy  chamber.  I  heard  the  dipping  of  oars,  the  boat- 
swain's shrill  whisife,  and  distant  rattling  of  wheels,  and  I  thankfully 
welcomed  the  stirring  sounds  of  animated  life.  I  heard,  too,  and  hiuled 
with  transport,  the  gay  voices  of  my  children  as  they  pursued  beneath  my 
window  the  innocent  sports  of  happy  infancy. 

Blest  hours  of  cheenng  day  I  How  I  rejoiced  in  their  return  I  How 
I  loathed  the  sable  night— 

When  mortals  sleep,  when  spectres  rise. 
And  naught  is  wakeful  but  toe  dead ! 

To  remiun  in  the  haunted  house  was  impossible,  and  I  determined  to 
leave  it  that  very  day.  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  return  to  the  scene 
of  the  preceding  night,  in  order  to  remove  some  papers  I  had  placed  i^ 
the  old  bureau.  Whilst  I  was  engaged  in  searching  the  different  drawers, 
I  felt  soQiething  give  way  beneath  my  finger ;  surprised  at  this,  I  con- 
tinued the  f»ressure^  when  a  secret  drawer  suddenly  flew  open,  and  dis- 
covered to  my  amazed  view  a  bundle  of  old  papers,  tied  with  a  black 
cord,  and  labelled  *'  Certificate  of  the  marriage  of  Oswald  Norton  with 
Hatilda  Manners."  ''  Will,"  &c  &c  1  stood  for  some  moments  lost 
in  astonishment,  but  having  no  time  to  spare,  I  speedily  determined  on 
sending  for  Dr.  Graham,  and  communicating  the  discovery  to  him. 

I  related  to  him  in  strict  confidence  the  awful  scene  of  the  past  night, 
ihe  apparent  anxiety  of  the  unearthly  intruder  to  direct  my  attention  to 
this  biueau,  and  the  chance  which  had  just  led  to  the  extraordinaiy  ful- 
filling of  his  resdess  wish.  The  worthy  doctor  heard  me  with  the  most 
profound  attention  and  the  deepest  awe. 

*^  It  was  most  strange,  most  startling  T  he  exclaimed,  '^  even  if  it 
had  been  but  a  sleeping  vision." 

"  We  will  not  discuss  that  subject  further  at  present,"  I  said.  *^  But 
I  shall  leave  these  papers  with  you,  in  the  hope  that  you  who  were  pre- 
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sent  at  Mr.  Norton's  awful  death  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  restore- 
his  injured  daughters  to  the  rights  which  have  so  long  been  withheld 
from  mem." 

I  received  his  promise  to  this  effect,  and  that  day  I  quitted  S  for 
ever.  Circumstances  soon  after  called  me  abroad;  I  remained  absent 
some  years,  and  on  my  return  to  England  I  felt  a  wish  to  learn  if  the 
papers  I  had  found  had  been  instrumental  in  placing  the  Miss  Nortons 
in  the  ffltuation  they  were  bom  to  fill.  I  despatched,  accordingly,  to  J)t» 
Grraham  a  letter  of  inquiry,  and  heard  from  him  in  return  that  the  proper 
legal  proceedings  had  been  instituted  with  success,  and  that  the  daughters 
of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Norton  had  received,  along  with  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  legitimacy,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds  each,  which 
had  been  left  to  them  by  their  father's  will.  Dr.  Graham  added,  that 
the  haunted  house  was  haunted  no  longer,  and  that  the  restless  dead,  its 
errand  on  earth  accomplished,  returned  no  more  from  the  silent,  though 
populous  mansions  of  tiie  grave  I 
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Southampton,  Friday,  June  19, 1854. 

I  LBFT  Gloucester  yesterday,  and  to-morrow  will  sail  fiK)m  this  by  the 
brig  WaUy  for  the  Black  Sea.  I  may  therefore  consider  my  travels  com- 
menced, and  accordingly  ought  now  tojoumalise  the  incidents  of  yester* 
day,  and  describe  the  different  people  I  met.  But  now-a-days  there  are 
no  inddents  while  travelling  in  England  except  railway  collisions,  which 
they  who  witness  are  in  general  incapable  of  relating ;  and  as  for  the 
people  you  meet,  it  seems  the  inflexible  rule  that,  from  the  time  you  enter 
a  railway  carriage  until  you  reach  the  end  of  your  journey,  not  one  word 
is  to  be  spoken,  and  the  polite  thing  is  to  hide  your  face  behind  the 
cushioned  arm  of  your  seat,  and  either  fall  asleep  or  pretend  to  do  so :  at 
any  rate,  to  behave  as  if-  you  were  utterly  unconscious  of  the  presence  of 
any  other  individual  in  the  carriage.  I  think  I  played  my  part  well 
yesterday,  as  I  was  too  pleasantly  occupied  imagining  the  course  of  my 
voyage  to  be  at  all  inchned  to  break  our  railway  etiquette ;  and  as  to- 
day I  have  been  the  only  occupant  of  the  "  travellers'  room ''  in  the 
Star,  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  adding  to  my  stock  of  ideas. 

The  brig  WtMy,    From  Saturday,  June  10, 
to  Tuesday,  June  18. 

We  have  had  foul  weather,  and  I  have  been  very,  very  sick.  How- 
ever, I  have  got  the  better  of  the  enemy  to-day,  having  managed  at  last 
to  take  dinner.  We  have  been  two  days  in  the  Channel,  and  are  now 
out  of  sight  of  land. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  bringing  books  with  me,  or  anything  which 
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might  8«nr«  to  amage  me.     I  wiih  to  kuMf  haw  I  gi»t  •&  by  utyself — ^I 
-wkh  to  ftcqmie  aome  idoa  h»w  I  would  miyoy  or  oodum  the  sc^pasate  states 
assuming  that  to  be  merely  a  disembodied  existence.    Here  I  an^  I  mmy 
aaj9  to  myself  with  my  muid  such  aa  edocatiiHi  a&d  cirodmstaaeaa  have 
made  it,  but  otherwise  completely  cob  off  fima  all  theinftidnnti  wteh  ofiod 
to.  surround  me — all  old  amusements,  all  my  old  punuitsr— aay,  keTo,  sdi 
commmwcatwa  with  my  fellow  q^eeiok     Hece,  it  is  tras^  Ike  {Mctuse  in- 
quires some  coneetion,  lor  I  muafc  abstract,  eleymi  matariil  suhstaTew,  ia 
u»e  dbape  of  the  ciq[»taias  mate,  and  crew,  aod  I  must  ooacme  the  geed 
ship  Waify  to  be  the  phaatom  oiTelope  of  my  spiiituei  being*.    Well,  ife 
ia oone — the  ahetmction is  made.    Hov  do  1  get  on? 
.  I  cannot  as  yet  answer  the  questioo,.  but  there  is-soaMtfaing  in  the  iden 
which  jaay  be  profitable.     Undoubtedly  we  wiU  all  soen^*  or  later  bw 
ahsohitely  isolated  from  matter  and  all  its  aefiompaniments^     ISam  mik 
we  get  on  without  it  P     If  our  minda  have  eeiLveraed  only  with  matter 
and  sense,  here  is  an  abyss  of  ennut  opened  up  which  eontains-  aU  pomihla 
misery.     But  if  our  pursuits  have  been  intellectual — ^if  we  have  acquired 
regular  habits  of  thought  and  treasured  up  the  truths  of  abstract  science 
— if  we  have  loved  to  trace  law  and  order  pervading  the  uniyerse — then 
have  we  something  to  take  with  us  to  our  phantom  home.     The  mind, 
with  all  its  garniture,  wilt  keep  us  company,  and  images  will  arise, 
combine,  and  develop  with  a  facility  never  experienced  while  trammelled 
with  matter.     There  is  a  higher  appreciation  of  our  idea ;  the  nature  of 
the  other  world  has  been  disclosed  to  us,  and  we  learn  that,  to  seciure  par- 
ticipation in  ita  felidi^,  we  must  eiiltiyate  our  moral  and  id^gious  as  well 
as  our  intellectual  nature,  otherwise,  though  our  intellect  be  increased  a 
thoHsandffoid).  we  mav  find  oumdves  hereafter  in  as  solitary  an  isolation 
as  the  mexe  votary  of  aense. 

Wednesday,  July  14,  185^ 
We  were  becalmed  &em  noon  yesterday  tiU  £Mir  o'clock  thi»  morning. 
To  get  over  the  time  I  went  to  bed  about  two  o'clock^  hut  sl^  very 
nueasily*  the  vessel  pitching  in  the  Ipng,  heavy  swell,  and  the  gearing  oiE 
the  helm  thumping  directly  at  my  back.  I  awoke  in  the  harrora  oi  a 
mghtmare,  having  resi^ea  my  uiroat  in  despair  to  the  Lascar,  one  of 
the  sailoss,  who,  with  his  dirty  copper  face  and  long  black  locks,  had  beeui 
it  seemed  to  me,  for  hours  attempting  to  force  back  my  head  into  anch  a 
position  as  would  facilitate  his  surgical  operation. 

My  theory  of  dreaming  is,  that  in  sleep  we  are  reduced  to  a  lower  state 
in  the  scale  of  existonce.  Reason  is  wholly  or  partially  withdrawn.;  so 
that,  if  educated  men,  we  are  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  most.  uncuUL- 
yated ;  and  if  ignorant  or  savage  in  our  waking  hours^  we  sink  into  brutea 
under  the  influence  of  sleep..  Hence  our  dreams  are  in  g^eral  o€  a  d^ 
CTaded  type  compared  to  our  waken  thoughts.  They  want  logical  co- 
herence and  moral  beauty.  A  maa  of  fastidious  taste  dreams  of  scenes 
which  would  be  rejected  at  ike  Surrey  Theatre ;  a  man  of  humanity 
dreams  of  cruelty ;  a  man  of  purity  reveJa  in  poUutinn,  and  waking,  stirts 
in  disgust  at  the  vague  recollection  of  lua  dseamii  which  seemed  to  ope& 
up^  abysses  of  wickedness  within  him  until  then  untkougiht  o£  The 
religious  man  is  oppressed  in  his  dreams  by  some  incoheienti  shapeleflli 
deubt  which  he  cannot  bring  to  lig^t^  yet.  cannot  dissifttteK  and  feels  his 
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SaMi  gnduftUy  gvviag  way»  bealea  hy  tli»  mevft  ifeetce  of  iafidelity  •  May 
it  »ot  be  thiit  fllaepy  whieb  is  so  like  death  'm  ouiwasd  appearaaoe,  has 
also  aa  maer  analogy  to  it,  teachkig  capacities  and!  tendenciea  of  debasa- 
iBaent  vbich.  a  diaagia  like  death  may  bnn|f  into  uncheckad  activity  P  Nor, 
Wung  this  Tiawy.  do  wtt  viMt  oompoiiAatioafe  for  thesa  ace  iiftoments  in  the 
waken  hows  of  all  of  ua  whea  the  heaiwns  saeaa  opeiiad  up»  and  oik 
lotBllaet  and  heart  eleyated  to>  a  fairer  and  holieff  existence.  Who  will 
ikot  reeogniae  in  these  moments  indmtionaef  capacities  of  moral  improve* 
numk  wUeh  may  be^  realised  when  our  aspisatioaa  after  purity  are  no 
longer  ehochad by  arase  oc  sua? 

Eridi^,  July  16.    Noon. 

We  sighted  a  rock  to-day,  known  on  the  charts  as  the  Devil's  Hock; 
whetiMff  item  our  eld  enemy  of  t^  hocBs  and  hoof,  or  some  unfortunate 
captaia  of  inampieious  name^  who  was  there  wrecked,,  I  know  not. 

We  have  pasaed  a  nnmbcar  of  ships  of  various  sizes  and  national  among 
ethers,  two  men-of-waar,  an  Engl^man  aod  Frenchman,  both  frigates. 
They  were  evidently  sailing  in  company,  and  were  probably  transports, 
bound  with  warlike  stoves  for  the  fleet. 

Until  this  wax^  Fr^DC^  and  English  ships  never  sailed  together  in  per- 
fect amity.  If  they  met  in  time  of  peace,  it  was  not  as  allies,  but  as 
gMitlemen  miitnaUy  bound  over  to  keep  th^  peace ;  in  g^aeral^  when  the 
ahips  of  tha  two  nations  met,  it  was  foe  the  purpose  of  mutual  destruc- 
tion.  Now  we  are  aUies ;  but  the  ehange  has  been,  so  sudden  and  the 
aUiance  so  close,  we  can  hardly  b^eve  in  its  reality. 

Ahout  this  time  two  years  ago  Englaad  was  in  a  panic  of  an  invasion 
from  Franoey.  and  Louis  I^apoleon,  who  had  just  seised  the  supreme 
power,  reviewed  his  ieet,  grouped  together  at  Cherbourg,  as  if  to  show 
%y  the  magnitade  of  the  fores'  he  had  concentrated,  and  its  proximity  to> 
Ei^land,  that  the  panie  was  not  uaveasonaUe ;  while  we,  by  the  un» 
measured  abuse  we  at  this  time  levelled  at  him,  did  our  best  to  precipi* 
tate  the  danger  we  so  much  dreaded.  Luckily,  Louis  Napoleon  was 
mare  sagacious  and  prudent  than  his  censors,  else  he  had  every  provoca- 
tion to  attempt  an  invasion,  were  it  only  to  avenge  his  amour  propre. 
Nor  would  sueh  an  attempt  have^  in  the  (drcumstances,  been  altogether 
in^K>litiG,  as  it  would  have  cosiciliated  popularity  from  a  great  body  of 
the  Fseneh  nation,  who  then  desired,  and  fMrobsJ^ly  now  desire,  nothing 
so  mudi  as  an  atonement  for  Waterloo. 

While  thus,  with  or  vntbout  reason,  heaping  every  epithet  of  insult  and 
contempt  upon  Louis  Napoleoi^  Nu^olaa,  Emperor  of  the  Bussias,  was 
eiijoying  the  approbation  of  our  government ;  with  the  exception  of  some 
ladraals  he  was  popular  with  the  nation,  and  so  disinterested  seemed  his 
inilerference  in  Hungary  and  his  attitude  relative  to  the  war  in  Holstein,. 
that  those  who  stiU  distrusted  him  were  driven  to  assume  hidden  motives 
and  ukerior  designs  on  his  part  to  justify  their  instinctive  dishke.  Nor 
did  his  sfacst  occupation  of  the  Daiuibian  Previnfies  justify  their  distrust. 
Indeed,  his  aetioiM  generally  seemed  in  every  respect  to  corroborate  bis 
siaoeiity  in  the  object  he  pro&ssed  to  have  in  vie;W**^namely,  to  sten^ 
ibe  course  of  revolution,  and  maintain  intact  the  existing  balauce  of 
powes. 

Yet  even  then,  had  we  more  attentively  studied  his  actions,  we  would 
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bare  had  reason  to  suspect  that  he  and  not  Lotdt  Napoleon  was  the 
enemy  to  the  peace  of  Enrope.  During  the  whole  course  of  Nichohia'a 
reign  his  policy  had  been  one  of  studied  aggression  in  the  East^  which, 
although  unmarked  by  us,  had  resulted  in  an  acquisition  of  territory 
nearly  eoual  in  extent  to  the  Russia  at  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great;  so 
that  the  balance  of  Europe  was  practically  at  an  end.  During  the  same 
period  he  was  constructing  his  formidable  fortifications  in  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Baltic,  equally  unnoticed  by  our  statesmen,  but  yet  clearly  with  a 
view  to  a  war  with  England,  sooner  or  later.  For,  against  what  other 
power  than  England  could  these  impregnable  fortifications  have  been 
intended  ?  They  were  defences  ag^nst  maritime  assault,  and  ours  was 
the  only  navy  which  sufficiently  preponderated  over  Russia  to  exdte  her 
fear. 

Now,  all  the  time  these  fortifications  were  being  constructed  with  so 
evident  an  intention,  Nicholas  was  in  the  closest  alliance  with  our  govern^ 
ment ;  which  trusted  to  him,  more  than  to  any  potentate  on  the  Continent, 
to  restrain  the  ambitious  projects  which  it  was  thought  animated  Louis 
Napoleon. 

This  position  is  now  altogether  reyersed,  and  the  one  autocrat  has  in 
every  respect  taken  the  place  of  the  other,  relative  to  England — Louis 
Napoleon  is  our  closest  fnend,  Nicholas  our  deadly  enemy. 

Both  are  remarkable  men,  and  somewhat  similar  in  character.  Stem, 
independent  resolution  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in  each.  Both  regard 
government  in  its  primitive  signification  as  the  exerdse  of  control,  and 
despise  those  theories  of  liberty  by  which  this  essential  meaning  is  often 
concealed.  Both  are  silent  and  reserved,  patient  in  preparation,  obsti- 
nate and  unscrupulous  in  execution.  They  stand  out  from  other  men 
as  much  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  minds  as  of  their  position.  It  is  not 
that  they  are  more  sagacious  than  other  statesmen,  but  that  they  think 
on  principles  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  thus  their  actions  are  not  only 
energetic,  but,  being  totally  unexpected,  secure  all  the  advantages  of  a 
surprise. 

We  are  now  disposed  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  Louis  Napoleon  with 
greater  candour  than  we  were  two  years  ag^,  and  to  admit  that  at  that 
time  the  moral  indigpaation  of  our  press  was  excited  witiiout  sufficient 
reason.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  coupd^^tai  only  fore- 
stalled some  measure  equally  as  violent  and  unconstitutional  which  tiie 
Assembly  were  quite  ready  to  take  against  him.  But  those  who  still 
condemn  Louis  Napoleon  ground  their  censure  on  his  violation  of  tiie 
oath  he  took  to  maintain  the  constitution. 

Now  in  any  other  nation,  and  even  in  France  at  any  other  time,  this 
might  be  visited  with  the  severest  moral  censure;  but,  if  it  be  considered 
that  Frenchmen  of  that  day  had  repeatedly  violated  constitutional  oaths, 
we  must  abate  some  of  our  indignation  in  respect  of  the  moral  atmosphere 
in  which  tiie  alleged  perjury  took  place.  Nor  are  we  to  consider  treason 
to  a  constitution  so  eminently  tentative  and  provisional  as  that  of  the 
French  Republic,  in  the  same  light  as  treason  to  a  constitution  hallowed 
by  antiquity.  The  one  is  merely  adopted  as  a  temporary  resting-place 
in  the  revolutionary  progress,  a  breathing  time,  to  allow  men  to  consider 
what  they  have  done  and  where  they  are  going ;  the  other  comes  reoom- 
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mended  to  us  b j  the  adherence  of  generations,  by  deKberate  treaties  be- 
tween contending  parties,  and  by  the  great  social  contract  involved  in 
prescription. 

In  the  special  case  of  the  French  constitution,  it  may  besides  be  asked. 
To  whom  was  the  oath  taken  ?  who  are  the  parties  entitled  to  reclaim 
against  its  violation  ?  The  Assembly  had  shut  themselves  out  of  court, 
not  only  by  their  own  treacheries  to  Charles  X.  and  Louis  Philippe,  but 
by  a  violation  of  the  very  constitution  in  question,  whereby  they  ois&an- 
chised  fully  one-third  of  the  French  nation,  and  refused  to  submit  to  the 
remainder,  tiie  question  whether  or  not  Louis  Napoleon's  presidential 
power  should  be  continued.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  said  that  it  is 
the  French  nation  who  have  the  right  to  call  Louis  Napoleon  to  account, 
we  have  their  answer  in  their  votes,  when,  by  overwhelming  majorities, 
they  confirmed  the  powers  he  had  assumed  by  the  coup  (Tetat,  and  when 
they  subsequenUy  voted  for  his  assumption  of  the  imperial  title. 

On  these  and  other  grounds  we  have  now  attained,  I  think,  a  juster 
view  of  Louis  Napoleon's  character,  but  it  is  plain  that  it  is  only  lately 
we  have  allowed  these  considerations  their  due  force.  Now,  at  this 
moment,  we  regard  Nicholas  with  as  much  dislike  as  we  did  Louis  Napo- 
leon, and  are  unwilling  to  listen  to  what  may  be  said  in  mitigation  of  the 
charges  against  him.  But  in  a  year  or  two  we  may  come  to  look  on 
him  as  a  sovereign  whose  faults  may  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  an  excessive 
nationality.  His  patriotism,  it  may  be  argued,  swallowed  up  his  philan- 
thropy. There  are  plenty  of  facts  to  support  such  a  judgment.  No  man 
ever  did  more  for  the  aggrandisement  of  his  kingdom  than  he  has  done ; 
and  with  respect  to  his  foreign  policy,  at  least  in  the  case  of  Turkey, 
history  may  think  he  had  very  plausible  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
decease  of  the  sick  man  was  imminent,  and  for  inferring  that  in  that 
event  a  general  war  was  inevitable;  which,  being  admitted,  he  may  here- 
after be  excused  for  attempting  to  turn  the  position  to  the  advantage  of 
Russia,  even  although  his  measures  precipitated  the  collision. 

History  may  also  demur  to  judging  Nicholas  and  his  Russians  by  tiie 
refined  standard  of  English  international  justice.  She  may  say  that 
Russia  belonged  to  a  different  phase  of  civilisation — ^somewhat  similar  to 
that  which  obtained  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL — and  may 
compare  Nicholas  with  that  monarch,  who  was  very  popular  with  his  sub- 
jects, and  held  in  considerable  repute  abroad  ;  or,  suppose  history  has  to 
plead  his  case  against  a  Frenchman,  it  will  be  allowed  that  civilisation  in 
France  was  at  a  greater  height  in  the  time  of  the  Grand  Monarque 
than  it  is  at  present  in  Russia,  and  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the  am- 
bition of  Nicholas  was  moderate  in  comparison;  but  Louis  XIV.  was 
considered  by  the  French  as  a  model  monarch — an  opinion  in  which  the 
English  concurred  till  he  went  to  war  with  them.  Or,  to  bring  tiie 
parallel  nearer  to  the  present  day.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  exceeded  Nicholas 
m  ambition  and  in  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe,  as  much  as  he  exceeded 
him  in  intellect. 

But,  in  truth,  the  ethics  of  the  class  of  men  to  whom  Nicholas  and 
Louis  Napoleon^  Louis  XIV.  and  Bonaparte  belong,  is  not  of  a  very  high 
standard.  Their  actions  in  history  differ  from  those  of  ordinary  men  in 
being  chiefly  characterised  by  destruction,  and  they  have  a  language  of 
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their  own — that  of  diplomacy — the  object  of  which  is  to  deceive.     Peace 

to  the  manes  of  those  who  ate  dead  and  to  the  souls  of  those  who  Uve! 

Let  us  not  too  narrowly  look  at  them,  lest  we  become  iconoclasts  of  hero* 

worship. 

Saturday,  July  17. 

A  light  wind  directly  in  our  teeth,  so  that  I  suppose  we  will  make  no 
further  progress  to-day  than  yesterday. 

Eleven  a.ia. — We  hear  the  sound  of  cannon  in  the  distance,  proceeding 
from  a  steamer,  whose  smoke  only  is  seen  above  the  horizon;  probably  a 
war-steamer  practising  her  men  at  the  guns.  It  is  a  solemn  sound  that  of 
a  cannon  at  a  distance,  and  well  described  by  the  word  **  boom,"  having  in 
it  somewhat  the  tone  of  a  bell.  We  are  approaching  classie  ocean; 
another  day  or  two  and  we  will  sail  over  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  St 
Vincent,  and  that  greater,  Trafidgar.  So  not  inappropriately  do  we  hear 
now  the  note  of  war. 

What  is  war  P  It  is  the  ultima  ratio,  the  last  method  of  deciding  a 
dispute  after  reason  and  persuasion  have  £uled.  It  resembles  a  thunder- 
storm. The  clouds  have  all  gathered  into  one  centre,  and  seem  driven 
back  by  some  invisible  power — ^there  is  a  choke  in  the  atmosphere — ^but 
when  the  storm  bursts,  when  the  battle  of  the  clouds  is  fought,  and 
heaven's  artillery  has  made  its  last  discharge,  then  the  air  again  circu- 
lates freely,  and  a  feeling  of  freshness  succeeds  to  the  previous  oppression. 
So,  in  the  present  case,  the  clouds  of  diplomacy  must  be  rent  asunder  by 
the  collision  of  armies,  and  when  the  battle  is  over  we  will  have  again  a 
freshening  circulation  of  human  interests. 

This  figure  is  defective  as  applied  to  the  present  case,  for  the  triumph 
of  Russia  will  perpetuate  the  pent-up  state  of  the  political  atmosphere— 
perhaps  will  throw  back  for  a  century  the  civilisation  of  Europe.     And 
yet  the  very  reverse  may  be  the  result.     Political  prophecy  is  a  game  of 
pitch-and-toss,  all  pure  guess  work,  and  history  is  nothing  else  than  a 
record  of  the  fallacy  of  contemporary  vaticinations.     Nearly  every  great 
change  in  our  own  history  has  turned  out  contrary  to  the  intentions  and 
anticipations  of  those  whose  acts  most  energetically  conduced  to  it,  or 
whose  intellects  were  considered  at  the  time  most  profoundly  to  fathom  it. 
Moreover,  Providence  works  in  history  in  long  cycles,  and  thus  ages  and 
generations  may  suffer  during  the  working  out  of  those  mighty  problems^ 
whereby  ultimate  good  results  from  evil.     We  may  be  the  propitiatory 
^ctims  of  some  such  cycle.  Our  civilisation,  on  which  we  pride  ourselves 
BO  much,  may,  like  that  of  Rome,  be  doomed  to  perish  before  the  march 
of  the  barbarian,  in  order  that  its  elimination  may  remove  an  obstacle  to 
a  civilisation  to  be  perfected  centuries  afterwards,  as  much  surpassing  the 
present  as  its  antecedents.     We  must  consider  what  time  is  to  Grod,  and 
that  the  whole  course  of  human  progress,  which  may  stretch  forwards  for 
myriads  of  ages,  probably  is  the  more  prominent  object  of  his  solicitude 
than  any  one  generation  of  men,  however  important  they  may  esteem 
themselves.     We  look  back  on  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  in  the  inhney 
of  the  world — ^an  equal  space  of  time  may  again  elapse — and  the  occu- 
piers of  the  world,  then,  may  look  back  upon  us  as  having  advanced  bat  a 
step  further  in  the  progress  of  man.     To  these,  our  successors,  even  our 
boasted  discoveries  in  mechanical  science  may  appear  to  be  but  die 
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alphabet  of  their  more  perfect  knowledge,  which  may  force  into  the 
service  of  mankind  powers  of  nature  now  unthonght  of^  and  subject  those 
we  know  to  a  perfect  control. 

Such  reflections  are  melancholy.  We  like  not  to  contemplate  the 
time  when  we  will  be  no  better  known  than  the  ages  which  are  past. 
We  are  so  full  of  the  ardent  life  of  the  present,  so  wrapped  up  in  our 
own  schemes,  so  proud  of  our  own  discoveries,  tiiat  the  thought  the  time 
will  come  when  our  history  will  interest  our  successors  no  more  than  a 
page  of  Livy,  comes  on  us  like  the  breath  of  the  grave.  And  it  is  the 
breath  of  the  grave  which  gives  such  thoughts  their  significance.  '^  That 
contemplation  of  inexhaustible  melancholy,  whose  shadow  eclipses  the 
brightness  of  the  world,"  alike  obscures  our  public  as  our  private  lives, 
tinging  with  the  sombre  hue  of  the  vanity  oi  vanities  the  pride  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  individual. 

Sunday,  July  18. 

^oon,''^We  have  made  very  little  progress  by  tacking.  Saw  a  few 
ships,  but  owing  to  a  slight  fog  we  could  not  see  any  distcmce. 

Six  P.M. — The  wind  has  been  all  day  against  us.  I  have  tired  a  good 
deal.  If  I  could,  I  would  run  away.  I  can  no  longer  flatter  myself  that 
my  internal  resources  are  sufficient  to  save  me  from  ennui.  I  must  find 
amusement  of  some  kind — reading,  conversation,  variety  of  scene — any- 
thing rather  than  prolonged  self-communion,  so  that  I  can  now  answer 
the  question  I  put  at  the  beginning,  by  admitting  that  I  would  be  very 
miserable  as  a  disembodied  spirit. 

Eight  VM. — It  is  no  wonder  maritime  men  differ  from  others.  How 
different  is  their  daily  life  and  habits !  Shut  up  in  a  ship  with  few  asso- 
ciates, for  days  and  weeks  out  of  sight  of  land,  given  up,  as  it  were,  to 
the  other  elements,  air  and  water  ;  instead  of  the  firm  earth  the  ever- 
heaving  ocean,  which  is  traversed  by  aid  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  con- 
nexion of  which  with  navigation  must  ever  be  to  the  common  seaman 
somewhat  mysterious.  No  wonder  he  is  superstitious.  Everything 
about  him  is  plastic,  capable  in  the  fog  or  twilight  of  being  shaped  into 
any  form  by  the  imagination,  nor — except  the  ship  itself — is  there  any- 
thing to  give  substance  to  the  phantom  world  in  which  he  exists,  and 
even  the  ship,  moving  by  unseen  and  cs^ricious  influences,  is  half  a 
spirit 

Contrast  all  this  with  the  landsman's  life :  his  solid  house  of  stone; 
his  scenery  of  immovable  land  in  vale  or  mountain  ;  his  journey  by  maca- 
damised roads  graduated  by  milestones,  or  by  railways,  suggesting,  in 
their  iron  lines  and  motive  machinery,  more  and  more  the  idea  of  sub- 
stance. Consider  him  sheltered  from  elemental  vicissitude  in  his  stone 
and  slated  house,  sleeping  on  a  bed  which  never  rocks;  follow  him 
through  his  daily  business,  ever  meeting  men  separately  pursuing  their 
own  way  to  material  aggrandisement ;  think  of  his  banks,  his  counting 
houses,  churches,  markets,  and  in  general  of  everything  which  consti- 
tutes the  medium  in  which  he  lives ;  they  all  tend  to  dissipate  the  sha- 
dowy and  spiritual  and  to  develop  the  material. 

Under  such  contrary  discipline  the  wonder  is  that  the  difference 
betwixt  a  seaman  and  a  landsman  is  not  more  marked. 

z2 
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MondAjr,  July  19, 7  p.k. 

Becalmed  all  day— very  hot;  felt  extreme  lasntude,  and  a  difficulty  in 
doiog  anything.     What  must  a  hot  day  be  at  the  line? 

I  wonder  how  long  this  will  continue;  northward,  southward,  east- 
ward, and  westward,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  it  is  smooth  as  a  mill-pond ; 
the  only  object  in  sight  two  vessels  becalmed  like  ourselves,  and  which 
we  have  seen  all  day,  precisely  at  the  same  distance  from  us  and  from 
each  other.  The  sea  is  getting  thick  and  feculent,  as  if  the  dust  of  all 
the  carpets  in  the  world  had  been  shaken  into  it.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  breath  of  wind,  nor  any  symptom  in  the  sky  from  which  a  hope 
of  wind  could  be  derived.  It  seems  a  calm  settled  for  a  fortnight.  There 
are  no  birds,  not  even  a  gull  to  flash  its  white  wiog,  and  give  some 
motion  and  life  to  the  world  of  water  and  sky — all  is  still,  as  if  frozen. 
On  board  our  ship  each  one  is  more  listless  than  another.  The  sailors^ 
with  their  five  days'  unwashed  faces,  stare  idly  at  one  another,  as  if 
averse  to  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  speaking.  The  captain,  with  his 
coat  off,  leans  half-sleeping  over  the  gangway,  while  the  mate,  whose 
watch  is  off  deck,  is  in  bed,  trying  vrith  all  nis  might  to  sleep,  in  order  to 

?ass  the  time.  I  have  exhausted  my  capacity  for  sleep  already,  and  now 
am  building  hazy  castles  in  the  air  of  undefined  splendour,  and  weaving 
adventures  of  which  I  am  the  hero — ^adventures  never  brought  to  an  end, 
for,  after  getting  on  with  one  epic  I  drop  it  in  the  middle  and  try  another, 
equally  undefined,  incoherent,  and  unfinished.  I  fancy  myself  out  of  the 
ship,  and  scheme  imaginary  tours,  eat  imaginary  breakfuts,  and  sleep  in 
imaginary  beds,  and  then  ''  waken  with  a  start,*'  and  the  waters,  not 
roar,  but  purr  almost  inaudibly,  as  the  brig  progresses  at  the  rate  of  one 
yard  in  the  hour.  Of  course  I  have  breakfasted,  dined,  and  supped.  I 
remember  these  well — the  only  epochs  of  the  day ;  but  only  as  epochs, 
for  one  can't  eat  with  the  heat,  or  drink  hot  tea  without  cream,  and  one 
turns  with  loathing  from  corn-beef  somewhat  tainted,  and  dough  Bug' 

festive  of  much  fat;  nor  does  the  bilge  smell  of  the  cabin  improve  in  toe 
eat,  though  it  is  more  tolerable  than  on  the  deck,  where  the  sun  strikes 
right  through  all  wide-awakes.  I  wish  I  could  sleep  twenty-feur  or 
thirty  hours. 

JVtne  P.M. — A  light  breeze  has  sprung  up.  We  have  made  up  to  one  o£ 
the  vessels  which  we  have  seen  all  day  becalmed.  She  turns  out  to  be 
the  emigrant  ship  EuryaltiSy  with  five  or  six  hundred  Irishmen  on  board. 
We  passed  near  enough  to  hail  her  and  to  see  the  passengers — a  freight 
of  rags  and  dirt. 

Tuesday,  July  20. 
Our  brig  has  two  names :  that  written  on  the  stem  is  WUhelmina^  in 
honour  of  its  first  owner,  a  romantic  lady,  as  became  her  name,  and  who 
managed,  in  the  course  of  her  life,  to  get  rid  of  three  husbands.  To  each 
of  them  she  successively  conveyed  the  briff ;  and  indeed  Wilhelmina  had 
married  a  fourth  husband,  when  he,  probably  thinking  there  was  some- 
thing ominous  in  the  chattel,  sold  it  (that  is,  the  ship)  for  the  sum 
of  900/. ;  and  the  wisdom  of  this  act  was  confirmed  by  his  survivanoe  of 
his  wife,  who  died  shortly  after,  owing  to  an  excessive  partiality  to  strong 
waters.  Among  seafaring  people  the  brig,  which  owing  to  its  matri- 
monial history  was  somewhat  famous  in  Southampton  water,  went  by  the 
name  of  Wally. 
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Originally  she  had  been  a  superior  craft,  and  in  the  time  of  the  second 
husband  had  done  a  considerable  contraband  business  with  the  coast  of 
France,  a  connexion  from  which  arose  her  mistress's  predilection  to 
brandy.     But  imfortunately  both  ship  and  mistress  were  well  stricken  in 
years.     The  fourth  husband  had  recorded  in  marble  that  the  beloved 
"wife  and  mother  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  and  as  she  must  have  been 
married  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  allowing  an  average  of  five  years 
for  each  husband,  and  as  the  brig  was  the  dower  of  the  first  marriage, 
the  WaUy  could  not  be  much  under  twenty-two  years  of  age.     She  had, 
indeed,  a  venerable  look  befitting  her  years.     The  mainmast  was  a  little 
bent  forwards,  the  foremast  had  lost  its  top-gallant  yards  and  royals,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  say  what  had  been  the  original  colour  with  which  she 
had  been  painted.     As  to  Wilhelmina's  image,  which  served  as  a  figure- 
head,  you  were  left  to  guess  wherein  consisted  the  attractions  of  the 
original,  since  the  features  of  her  wooden  image  were  deficient  in  a  nose 
and  one  of  the  cheeks.     I  cannot  say  how  much  she  leaks,  but  the  work- 
ing at  her  pumps  awakes  me  every  day  at  five  o'clock,  and  the  operation 
continues  for  half  an  hour.     During  the  rest  of  the  day  she  is  allowed  to 
imbibe  ab  her  own  sweet  will ;  but  however  sweet  her  will  might  be,  it  is 
very  sensibly  evident  the  water  does  not  ag^ree  with  Wally*s  internal 
arrangements,  for  a  strong  smell  of  bilge  exhales  from  her  hold. 

The  rats  have  left  the  7Fa//y-— ominous  desertion!  But  since  that 
event  she  has  gone  a  voyage  or  two,  and  perhaps  the  bugs — of  which 
there  are  many — take  the  place  of  the  rats  in  warding  off  the  evil  eye. 

I  am  the  only  ''cabin  passenger" — ^that  is,  I  have  the  honour  of 
sleeping  on  a  mattress  stretched  across  a  locker,  which  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  cabin,  and  constitutes  a  bed  of  intolerable  hardness.  The 
cabin  is  six  feet  long,  five  feet  broad,  and  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height. 
There  are  two  press-beds  in  it,  which  constitute  the  dormitories  of  the 
captain  and  the  mate,  so  that  on  the  whole  the  accommodation  is  rather 
limited. 

The  captain  and  mate  change  watches  every  four  hours.  Everything 
necessary  for  the  ship  is  kept  in  the  cabin ;  and  oil  in  particular  is  con- 
tinuedly  wanted  at  all  hours  in  the  night.  The  cook  comes  down  to  wash 
the  floor  at  half-past  ^ye  in  the  morning,  and  we  must  be  dressed  and  up 
by  seven  to  make  room  for  breakfast.  From  all  which,  it  follows  that  my 
sleep  is  somewhat  intermittent. 

One  word  as  to  the  crew.  We  have  a  captain,  and  mate,  and  nine 
sailors.  The  captain  knows  navigation  well,  and  the  mate,  in  addition, 
is  well  versed  in  theology.  They  are  both  natives  of  Portsmouth,  and  in  ^ 
their  way  very  excellent  fellows.  Our  cook  is  a  negro,  who  goes  by  the 
name  of  Doctor — sea  cooks  being  originally  doctors,  like  barbers  on  land. 
His  black  face  is  a  great  advantage,  for  he  never  looks  dirtier  at  one  time 
than  another,  which  otherwise  might  occur,  as  the  sailors  wash  only  once 
a  week.  Then  we  have  a  Lascar,  dressed  in  a  pair  of  trousers  with  the 
legs  cut  off.  This  gentleman  has  a  run-a-muck  style  of  countenance, 
which  I  do  not  at  all  like.  Next  in  order — I  mean  in  point  of  dress — is 
an  Irishman.  In  addition  to  the  trousers,  one  leg  of  which  is  entire  and 
half  the  other,  Phelim  wore  a  great  coat  when  he  came  on  board,  reaching 
down  to  his  heels,  and  constructed  so  as  to  afford  the  maximum  of  venti- 
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lation  ;  and  he  had  somethiDg  on  his  head,  which  might  have  been  a  hat, 
but  it  had  evidently  suffered  irom  generations  of  shillelaghs.  Phelini  was 
a  landsman,  and  I  was  for  some  time  at  a  loss  what  could  have  induced 
the  captain  to  take  him  on  board,  but,  on  inquiry,  he  told  me  that  Pfaelim 
had  begged  a  passage  in  order  to  go  out  and  join  the  Turks  against  the 
Russians,  and  as  the  captain  was  patriotic,  and  Phelim  promised  to  do 
anything  and  to  eat  anything,  he  liad  granted  his  request.  The  rest  of 
the  crew  are  in  no  way  remarkable.  Three  of  them  are  ordinary  Eng- 
lish sailors,  and  the  otiber  three  average  specimens  of  Scotchmen  of  the 
same  profession. 

Our  vessel  is  freighted  with  an  immense  variety  of  goods.  We  have 
two  hundred  dozen  of  wine,  principally  port  and  sherry,  two  hundred 
dozen  of  brandy,  twenty  dozen  of  gin,  some  unknown  quantity  of  porter 
and  ale,  hampers  of  champagne  and  Hampshire  hams,  pants,  boots  and 
shoes,  starch,  pickled  salmon,  sardines,  and  coals — articles,  all  and 
sundry,  anticipated  to  be  in  demand  with  her  Majesty's  fleet  in  ^tue 
Bosphoms. 

Seven  p.  m. — It  has  been  a  calm,  or  nearly  so,  for  the  last  two  hours.  I 
have  attached  the  Lascar  to  myself  as  a  sort  of  body-guard,  an  arrangement 
to  which  the  captain  gives  a  tacit  consent.  I  made  the  selection  because^ 
except  the  cook,  he  is  likest  to  a  slave,  at  least  the  melodramatic  slave,  and 
I  confess  to  having  long  wished  to  have  a  slave — a  wish,  I  believe,  pretty 
general,  if  we  would  confess  it,  since  we  are  all  naturally  tyrants,  and  the 
kicking  scene  in  the  "  Rivals"  is  a  correct  picture  of  life.  I  wish  I  could 
give  some  better  reason,  for  the  gentleman  is  evidently  a  rascal,  and  if  a 
convenient  opportunity  occurred,  I  dare  say  would  not  object  to  cut  my 
throat,  or  that  of  any  other.  However,  when  I  cannot  find  any  good  reason 
for  selecting  him  as  my  body *guardy  I  can  see  no  reason  why,  simply  because 
he  is  a  rascal,  I  should  therefore  not  avail  myself  of  his  services.  A  great 
deal  of  use  may  be  made  of  rascals,  and  many  an  opportunity  is  lost  by 
our  insisting  on  employing  only  honest  men.  A  handy  rascal  is  better 
than  an  awkward  respectable.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  his 
general  rascality  will  exhibit  itself  in  a  special  rascality  to  your  detriment, 
n>r  the  very  fact  of  your  trusting  him  may  put  him  on  his  good  behaviour. 
At  all  events,  in  practical  matters  it  is,  I  think,  judicious  to  risk  a  little, 
and  employ  the  readiest  agency,  rather  than  go  out  of  our  way  to  select 
an  agent  who,  although  honest,  would  not  be  eligible.  The  poor  rascals, 
too,  should  have  some  chance  given  them  to  reform.  It  is  owing  to 
honesty  barring  the  door,  that  so  many  irreclaimable  rascals,  male. and 
.  female,  walk  the  earth.  Leave  the  door  occasionally  ajar,  and  the  outcast 
may  return. 


(  in  ) 
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At  that  glorious  epoch  when  the  brothers  Van  Eyke,  Hans  Hemm<- 
ling,  Jan  Mabuse,  and  several  others  had  cast  the  first  golden  beams 
upon  the  Netherlands,  which  soon  became  the  glowing  sunshine  of  art, 
there  lived  in  the  city  of  Antwerp  a  poor  illuminator,  by  name  Gerhards. 
From  the  narrow  dormer-window  of  his  low  house  the  white  summit  of 
the  cathedral  tower  was  just  visible,  and  in  his  room  could  be  heard  more 
distinctly  than  elsewhere  the  artistic  chimes  of  the  great  clock,  which 
continually  warned  the  busy  sons  of  men  below  in  their  harsh  and  inex« 
orable  tones,  horafuit!     The  shadow  of  the  immense  church  lay  like  a 
g^rey  cloud  over  Gerhards's  roof  at  an  early  hour  of  the  afternoon,  and 
hence  he  was  obliged  to  drag  his  wooden  bench  and  chair  close  to  the 
window,  that  he  might  distinguish  the  sharp  outlines  of  the  little  pictures 
which  he  illuminated  for  the  holy  brotherhood  of  St.  Sebaldus.     Even 
then  his  eyes  too  often  failed  him,  and  the  colours  danced  up  and  down 
before  him  like  flies   in  the  sunshine.     There  was   no  extraordinary 
variety  in  the  pictures  he  coloured,  but  an  illuminator  is  forced  to  follow 
his  orders,  and  has  no  choice.     One  week  Gerhards  was  obliged  to  dress 
a  number  of  St.  Katharines  in  blue  gowns  and  red  cloaks,  while  in  an- 
other St.  Theresas  demanded  from  him  blue  cloaks  and  red  gowns.     It 
was  only  rarely  that  he  had  to  attire  the  blessed  Virgin  in  her  golden 
garb,  and  place  a  glittering  tiara  on  her  head.     On  the  other  hand,  St. 
Sebastians  came  in  by  dozens,  asking  for  a  brown  gown,  or  a  St.  Hubert 
in  want  of  a  green  coat.     Without  sighing  or  complaint  the  illuminator 
gave  each  his  own  from  mom  till  twilight,  and  so  it  went  on  incessantly 
from  one  year's  end  to  the  other.     Any  one  who  saw  him  thus  sitting 
bent  over  his  work,  with  his  cheeks  tinged  by  his  work,  would  have  felt 
amazed  at  such  indefatigable  industry.     After  dusk  his  only  relaxation 
was   to  take  his  fair-haired  little  daughter  by  the  hand  and  enjoy  a  . 
ramble  about  the  city;  but  that  only  when  the  weather  was  fine.     Illu- 
minating^ we  are  bound  to  state,  had  been  Gerhards's  voluntary  choice  of 
employment,  and  he  had  only  attained  it  after  much  trouble  and  labour 
in  his  riper  years :  perhaps  this  accounted  for  his  patience. 

From  his  earliest  youth  Veit  Gerhards  had  wished  to  be  a  painter.  He 
was  an  orphan,  and  lived  at  Nuremberg  with  his  grandfather,  who  was 
considered  a  very  clever  armourer,  and  was  not  a  little  proud  of  his  glis- 
tening trade.  At  that  day  Nuremberg  shone  like  a  rare  jewel  among  all 
the  towns  of  Germany.  There  was  a  wondrous  activity  in  all  branches 
of  art,  and  any  one  possessed  of  open  hand  and  open  heart  found  enough 
to  see  and  admire  there.  The  brazier  Peter  Vischer  was  employing  his  busy 
hands  oq  the  most  glorious  masterpieces  ;  the  architect  Adam  Kraft  was 
drawing  the  boldest  plans  for  palatial  edifices ;  woodcutters  and  builders 
were  distinguishing  themselves ;  and  in  the  workshop  of  the  master 
Wohlgemuth  a  great  number  of  industrious  scholars  were  learning  their 
profession.  To  this  painting-room  the  old  armourer  Gerhards  had  an 
occasion  to  send  his  grandson  on  a  message.  The  lad  had  never  before 
seen  an  easel,  or  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  a  painting  closely.  When 
he  called  at  the  master's  the  latter  was  not  at  home,  and  the  workroom 
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ifras  deserted  by  all  but  one  very  young  flcholar,  who  was  painting 
near  the  large  bay-window.    Gerharas  first  discharged  himself  of  his 
message,  but  then  looked  rqund  the  painting-room  curiously,  but  mo- 
destly.    His   questions  attracted  the   young  scholar  away  from   the 
easel.     One  word  brought  on  another,  and  they  took  pleasure  in  each 
other's  conversation.    The  scholar  showed  him  everything,  from  the  long 
Mahl-sticks  and  various  brushes  down  to  the  pallets  and  grinding-boards. 
He  gave  the  gentlest  and  most  significant  replies  to  Veit's  strangest 
questions.     Thus,  then,  the  armourer's  lad  went  on  till  he  reached  the 
scholar's  easel ;  but  he  had  scarce  cast  a  glance  on  the  canvas  ere  he  folded 
his  hands  with  an  expression  of  the  deepest  amazement,  and  stood  before 
it,  as  if  rooted  to  the  g^und.     A  recently  finished  Madonna's  head  stood 
out  prominently  from  the  pale  background,  the  tear-laden  lashes  being 
deeply  sunk.     Veit  Gerhards  could  not  remove  his  eyes  from  this  picture 
of  agony,  and  the  longer  he  looked  the  more  strange  was  the  emotion 
he  felt,  and  the  bright  tears  coursed  unconsciously  down  his  ruddy  cheeks. 
A  new  world  lay  expanded  before  him,  of  which  his  soul  had  never  before 
had  a  feeling — the  world  of  colours ;  and  the  man  to  whom  it  opens  its 
gates  falls  a  victim  to  it  body  and  soul.     The  armourer's  apprentice  at 
length  stammered  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  *'  Oh,  would  that  I  could 
create  such  things  as  you  do!"     And  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  a  burning 
desire  to  become  a  painter  was  kindled  in  his  heart.     "  I  must  be  an 
artist,"  he  exclaimed,  in  his  enthusiasm,  "  and  you  must  help  me !"   And 
he  threw  his  arms  tenderly  round  the  young  scholar,  and  looked  him 
lovingly  in  the  face.     And  his  newly  gained  friend  drew  him  closely  to 
his  heart,  and  advised  him  earnestly  to  devote  himself  to  the  glorious 
profession  of  painting,  and  he  would  teach  him  the  first  principles  as  far 
as  lay  in  his  power,  and  then  they  would  work  together  at  Master 
Wohlgemuth's. 

Veit  fancied  he  was  dreaming  a  blessed  dream ;  but  at  this  moment 
the  other  scholars  came  in,  shouting  and  singing,  and  drove  the  pair 
'  asunder.     Veit  Gerhards  already  stood  in  the  doorway,  prepared  to  de- 
part, when  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  to  ask  the  young  scholar's  name. 
"  My  name  is  Albrecht  Diirer,"   was  the  reply,   and  the  armourer's 
apprentice  lefib  the  house.     But  he  did  not  see  his  new  friend  again. 
When  he  reached  home,  full  of  his  new  idea  and  growing  wishes,  he 
opened  his  young  heart  before  his  grandfather.     The  old  man,  however, 
started  at  such  a  bold  idea  on  the  part  of  a  Gerhards,  who  had  been 
armourers  from  time  immemorial,  and  that  to  such  a  degree,  that  with- 
out replying  a  word  to  Veit's  confession,  he  ordered  his  bundle  to  be 
packed  up.     The  next  morning  he  entrusted  him  to  one  of  his  cousins, 
who  was  going  back  to  the  Netherlands,  where  he  was  settled  in  busi- 
ness, and  Veit  went  without  a  word,  for  in  those  happy  days  children 
were  wont  to  obey  their  parents  and  superiors  blindly.     The  cousin  was 
in  "business  at  Antwerp,  and  was  much  respected  there.     Und^  his 
severe  discipline  young  Veit  soon  forgot  all  his  dreams  about  the  easel 
and  the  palette,  but  still  the  hidden  love  for  art,  and  the  tender  remem- 
brance of  the  Madonna's  head,  remained.     At  least  a  hundred  times  he 
tried  to  draw  it  from  memory ;  but,  although  he  could  recal  line  upon 
line,  and  the  blue  of  the  eyes,  the  ruddiness  of  the  lips,  and  the  golden 
hrown  of  the  long  locks  were  indelibly  imprinted  on  his  heart,  lus  hand, 
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for  all  that,  could  not  reproduoe  a  single  feature.  He  would  eertaioly 
hare  gone  mad  about  it,  had  he  but  time  to  do  so,  but  his  love  for  his 
oousin's  pretty  daughter  occupied  him,  and  attached  him  closer  than 
OTer  to  Ins  calling.  When,  however,  he  had  gained  the  fair  girl  at  last,  and 
taken  over  the  workshop  in  the  bareain,  his  strangle  attachment  to  colours 
returned  in  such  force,  that  he  would  spend  hours  in  the  churches,  admiring 
ihe  altar-pieces  or  the  reflexion  of  the  stained  glass  on  the  ground,  in- 
stead of  attending  to  his  business.  At  the  same  time,  he  hit  upon  the 
extraordinary  idea  of  following  for  hours  any  painter  who  happened  to 
pass.  Thus,  one  day,  he  followed  Quentin  Matsys  about  so  long,  that 
the  artist  turned  round  at  length,  angrily,  and  asked  him  what  he  might 
want  with  him.  His  wife,  as  was  natural,  began  quarrelling  with  Veit 
soon  after  the  honeymoon  was  over,  and  when  the  cousin  at  last  died, 
and  the  workshop  actually  belonged  to  her  husband,  there  was  no  end 
to  her  gloomy  looks  and  cutting  speeches.  She  could  not  understand 
his  insane  love  for  pictures  and  colouring,  and  told  him  incessantly  that 
the  sheen  of  a  well-hammered  sword  was  finer  than  all  the  colours  in  the 
world.  But  it  was  all  of  no  use.  Gerhards  was  even  so  mad,  that,  when 
his  wife  at  length  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  he  ran  off  with  the  child  to 
the  house  of  Master  Matsys,  begging  him  to  choose  a  name  for  her. 
It  was  the  proudest  day  of  his  life  when  the  master  took  the  babe  in  his 
arms,  and  at  last  gave  it  the  name  of  Susanne. 

From  that  glorious  hour  Gerhards  went  on  more  steadily,  and  in  the 
joy  of  his  heart  he  returned  to  his  workshop ;  but,  spite  of  sdl  his  toil,  he 
could  never  turn  out  an  irreproachable  blade  or  a  handsome  dagger-hilt. 
His  only  pleasure  in  his  wretched  existence  was  his  child,  the  little  fair- 
haired  Susanne.  In  her  he  saw  all  the  vague  secret  wishes  of  his  soul 
assume  a  tangible  shape,  for  she  seemed  like  a  real  painter's  child.  For 
hours  she  would  sit  on  the  ground,  forming  graceful  figures  from  flower- 
leaves,  or  patterns  of  mosaic  with  variegated  stones.  At  an  early  age 
he  made  her  his  confidant ;  to  her  alone  he  imparted,  at  least  a  thousand 
times,  his  meeting  with  Master  Wohlgemuth's  young  scholar,  and  de-  * 
scribed  in  the  minutest  detail  the  face  and  form  of  Albreeht  DUrer,  with 
whom  he  had  conversed,  and  who  was  now  beginning  to  be  spoken  of  in 
the  Netherlands  as  a  rising  artist.  By  degrees,  this  handsome  head,  with 
the  flowing  locks  and  piercing  eyes,  obtainied  a  fixed  place  in  Susanne's 
heart,  and  it  grew  a  habit  with  her  to  ask  his  intercession  in  her  evening 
prayers,  when  she  had  committed  any  childish  sin.  When  she  grew 
older,  she  escaped  often  enough,  by  ner  father's  complicity,  from  the 
scolding  mother,  and  ran  down  to  Master  Matsys's  house,  whose  work- 
room became  her  dearest  abode.  She  could  look  on  for  hours  while 
Matsys  painted  or  mixed,  and  her  greatest  delight  was  to  grind  colours 
for  him.  The  master  was  fond  of  her,  for  she  was  gentle  and  affec- 
tionate, and  had  a  great  talent  for  learning.  Jan,  too,  Matsys's  eldest 
son,  looked  up  with  a  joyful  face  from  his  colours  when  the  heavy  oak 
door  groaned  and  Susanne's  graceful  form  was  visible.  He  knew  well 
enough  that  she*  had  come  to  release  him  from  his  odious  labours,  and  he 
could  now  run  out  and  join  his  playmates  without  being  missed.  Jan 
had  certainly  no  objection  to  become  as  renowned  a  painter  as  his  father, 
but  he  had  not  imagined  it  would  cost  so  much  labour,  and  that  annoyed 
him.     He  naturally  thought  that  a  painter's  son  would  have  a  royal  road 
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to  learning,  and  his  merry  comrades  confirmed  him  in  this  opinion.  At 
the  mid-day  hour  Jan  would  regularly  make  his  appearance  again  in  the 
workshop,  and  thrust  Susanne,  laughingly,  away,  the  reward  she  reoeived 
heing  generally  a  hearty  kiss,  while  Susanne  hurried  home  to  he  scolded 
by  her  mother  and  praised  by  her  father. 

Just  as  the  g^l  reached  her  thirteenth  year  her  mother  died,  and  now 
Gerhards's  life  underwent  a  remarkable  change.  In  the  first  place,  he 
gave  up  his  trade,  sold  his  forge  for  almost  nothing,  and  hired  a  house 
close  to  Quentin  Matsys's.  The  old  beech  that  grew  in  the  paiilter's  court 
reached  just  up  to  the  window  of  Susanne's  modest  chamber,  and  the 
birds  that  nestled  in  it  sang  the  girl  to  sleep  at  night  and  awoke  her  in 
the  morning.  As  soon  as  they  had  settled  down,  Gerhards  went  out  one 
morning  with  a  very  important  air,  and  walked  straight  into  Matsys's 
room  to  offer  himself  as  a  scholar.  The  master,  howerer,  put  his  hands 
on  his  sides  and  broke  out  in  truly  Homeric  laughter. 

*^  Are  you  road,  old  fellow,"  he  cried,  repeatedly,  ^  that  at  your  b^ 
you  think  of  beginning  the  art  of  painting?  As  if  it  were  ^iSd's  play, 
that  could  be  learned  in  a  handful  of  years.  Young  blood  is  required  for 
it  But  give  me  your  daughter  as  a  pupil,  and  I'll  make  her  a  fiunoos 
painter :  take  my  hand  upon  it !  But  you,  my  good  friend,  think  better 
of  it.     When  a  horse  is  stiff  he  is  not  harnessed  to  a  royal  equipage." 

This  address  made  Gerhards  so  angry  that  he  shook  the  dust  off  Ids 
shoes,  and  swore  never  to  pass  this  thieshold  again.  And  he  not  only 
kept  his  word,  but  forbade  his  daughter  going  there,  and  even  violentty 
expelled  Master  Jan,  when  he  once  came  about  the  house  to  look  afber 
his  faithful  assistant.  Susanne  cried  bitterly,  but  it  was  all  of  no  avail 
Gerhards  had  in  the  mean  while  found  employment  that  suited  him :  he 
illuminated  pictures  for  the  monks  of  St.  Sebiddus.  His  seal  was  so  great 
that  he  would  often  have  forgotten  his  food  and  drink  while  so  engaged, 
had  not  his  attentive  child  pressed  them  upon  him  with  prayers  and  tender 
endearments.  He  was  badly  paid,  it  is  true,  but  owing  to  Susanna's 
*  economy  they  could  just  manage  to  live.  There  was,  however,  something 
on  the  father's  mind ;  for  Susanne  was  amazed  to  see  him  lock  up  eveiy 
saved  penny  in  a  chest,  as  if  he  wished  to  hide  it  from  the  eyes  of  greedy 
robbers. 

At  the  bottom  of  Susanne's  heart,  too,  lay  a  delidous  seduction,  whidi 
would  not  be  silent  day  or  night.  She  heard  incessantly  those  words  of 
the  master,  ^'  I  would  make  a  famous  painter  of  her !"  for  Jan  had  told 
her  all  the  particulars  of  the  famous  quarrel  as  they  walked  home  firom 
mass,  where  the  young  gentleman  now  put  in  an  appearance  more  he- 
quently  than  before.  And  yet  she  did  not  see  how  to  satisfy  her  longing: 
what  good  did  it  do  her  if  her  father  now  and  then  gave  her  a  doaen 
saints  to  illuminate  ?  What  did  it  avail  her  that  Jan  one  evening  placed 
co^furs  and  palettes  in  the  passage,  so  that  she  could  not  help  finding 
them  when  she  went  down  to  prepare  supper  ?  She  could  not  even  feel 
really  happy  when  Jan,  on  Christmas-day,  thrust  an  easel  of  his  own 
manufacture  into  the  doorway,  although  she  carefully  placed  his  present 
in  her  garret.  There  was  no  one  to  show  her  how  to  use  all  these  things 
properly.  The  days  passed  away  in  silent  sorrow,  the  spring  r^ieved  the 
winter,  and  the  summer  followed  close  on  his  heels.  One  June  afitemoon 
Susanne  stood  alone  at  the  open  garret  window.     The  sun  had  already 
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sunk  low,  and  the  court-yard  was  beginning  to  grow  dusky.  Gerhards 
was  still  working  indefatigably  in  bis  gloomy  room,  although  Susanne 
had  earnestly  implored  him  to  spare  his  burning  eyes.  The  maiden's 
blue  eyes  rested  very  sorrowfully  on  the  green  branches  of  the  beech-tree : 
they  were  moving  about  very  strangely,  when  all  at  once  Jan's  laughing 
face  peered  out  from  the  leaves  just  opposite  her  window.  Shaking  his 
brown  locks  impudently,  he  whispered : 

''  I  saw  you  standing  at  the  window,  and  have  oome  to  talk  with  you 
a  little.  Father  is  just  now  painting  a  large  portrait,  and  will  not  trouble 
himself  about  me  for  weeks.  So  I  will  come  to  see  you  in  this  way  often, 
and  fortunately  nobody  has  forlndden  that.  But  what's  your  father 
about?" 

*^  Oh,  he  is  at  work,  but  I  fear  so  for  his  poor  eyes." 

"  Well !  I  couldn't  work  as  he  does." 

'^  You !  I  believe  it ;  I  am  not  frightened  about  your  eyes,  Jan."  She 
looked  at  him  and  smiled.  Whither  had  h»c  heavy  heart  flown  so 
suddenly  p 

^'  How  pleasant  your  room  is  1"  Jan  said,  admiringly,  and  stretched 
out  his  neck  to  peer  in. 

She  withdrew  a  step.  ^  Look !  there  is  your  nice  easel !"  she  said, 
proudly.  But  with  these  words  a  shadow  again  flew  across  her  rosy  face. 
*'  Yes,  there  is  everything  for  painting,"  she  sighed,  ^  and  the  indmation 
is  not  wanting,  but  I  need  a  master." 

*^  Susanne,  here  is  one  ready  to  hand  if  you  will.  Take  me  as  teacher. 
I  have  been  oUiged  to  work  hard  since  you  left  off  coming  to  us.  And 
I  will  teach  you  all  I  know." 

*'  How  can  that  be  ?     You  must  not  enter  our  house  or  I  yours." 

'*  Well,  I'll  climb  this  tree  every  afternoon  at  the  same  time,  and  you'll 
bring  your  easel  close  to  the  window,  and  we  can  talk,  and  I'll  bring  a 
long  brush  to  help  you,  and  teach  you  how  to  mix  colours.  I'll  be 
▼ery  careful,  and  you  shall  not  desire  a  better  teacher  your  whole  life 

long." 

Half  doubting,  half  lost  in  a  delicious  dream,  the  girl  looked  at  him. 

"You  are  right,  father  did  not  forbid  us  talking  together,"  she  at 
length  said,  slowly. 

"  All  the  fathers  in  the  world  could  not  prevent  that,"  he  said,  boldly, 
from  his  g^een  arbour. 

She  moved  the  easel  eagerly  towards  the  window. 

"  Is  that  right  ?" 

"  Nearer  still.  You  must  turn  a  little,  so  that  I  may  see  you  better 
while  painting.     Every  master  expects  that  from  his  pupil." 

*'  Will  that  do  ?  Oh,  Jan  !  if  I  really  should  learn  from  you  how  to 
paint!" 

'*  You  shall.  But  be  here  punctually  every  afternoon  at  three— e^n 
if  it  rains,  mind." 

'<  Oh  yes !  and  when  I  have  learned  to  paint  beautiful  pictures,  I  will 
sell  them  like  your  father  does,  and  become  rich." 

«*  Well,  and  then  ?" 

"  Oh,  then  I'll  buy  father  a  new  house  with  a  large,  light  paintingw 
room  in  it,  so  that  he  may  save  his  poor  eyes,  and  I'll  sit  with  him  there, 
and  paint  to  my  heart's  delight." 
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^'AndwhefeshaUIber 

^  You  r*  the  reflected.    And  a  glorious  blush  suffused  her  eheek. 

At  this  moment  Gerhaids's  Toice  was  heard. 

*'  Father  wants  to  go  out,"  she  whispered,  with  a  channing  nod.    And 
the  strange  bixd  in  the  branches  was  left  alone. 

fiut  from  that  first  meeting,  every  afternoon  at  three,  the  conscientious 
master  was  seated  in  the  tree  before  his  industrious  pupil's  window.  At 
times  he  wished  from  his  heart  that  she  were  a  trifle  less  attentire  and 
zealous,  for  she  had  hardly  a  glance  for  him,  and  her  cheeks  glistened 
with  delight.  What  a  harmony  of  colours  the  young  master  found, 
though,  on  that  side  of  Susanne's  face  that  was  turned  towards  him ! 
Even  in  his  father  s  celebrated  pictures  was  it  possible  to  find  a  finer 
flesh-tone  than  that  which  the  turned-back  sleeve  revealed  to  Jan  ?  Did 
the  gold,  which  the  master's  pencil  transferred  to  the  panel,  shine  half 
so  brightly  as  Susanne's  hair,  and  a  blue  like  the  colour  of  her  eyes  could 
not  be  found  in  the  whole  Hngdom  of  colours,  Jan  was  quite  certain. 
And  how  pure  and  classical  was  the  outline  of  the  profile  which  the 
master  contmuallv  had  before  him  I  And  how  rich  the  voice,  in  which 
she  asked  him  all  sorts  of  questions,  and  how  graceftd  her  every  move- 
ment, when  she  went  to  fetch  anything,  or  mixed  the  colour  on  her 
palette,  or  else  bent  back  to  judge  the  effect  of  her  painting  ?  At  times 
the  master's  brush  would  interfere,  or  she  was  obliged  to  hand  him  out 
her  palette  to  mix  a  colour  whose  composition  she  had  not  yet  learned. 
But  she  always  did  this  with  hesitation,  for  Jan  was  boyishly  full  of  mad 
tricks,  would  seize  her  plump  hand  with  the  palette,  and  keep  it  prisoner 
as  long  as  he  liked,  despite  her  struggling.  But  tbese  hours  were  very 
t^PPy*  of  which  father  Gerhards  with  his  sunts,  and  Quentin  Matsys 
with  the  noble  lady  he  was  painting,  suspected  nothing.  They  were 
happy>  though  they  passed  so  rapidly,  and  though  so  little  of  the  pure 
summer  air  without  reached  the  couple.  Bees,  and  butterflies,  and  birds 
were  there,  they  hummed  and  declared  the  beauty  of  summer,  and  then 
the  old  green  tree  became  a  paradise  where  the  rosebuds  of  love  sprang 
up,  and  of  which  the  lovers  knew  nothing  till  they  felt  the  thorns. 

The  summer  passed  by  like  a  day  ;  autumn  had  arrived,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  depart ;  the  leaves  dropped  slowly  from  the  beech-tree,  and 
four  youDg  eyes  watched  them  fall  very  mournfully.  At  length  the 
parting  hour  sounded  for  the  master  and  pupil,  for  the  bare  branches 
could  no  longer  hide  the  large  bird  nestling  among  them.  There  was 
not  much  pamting  done  in  the  last  hour,  but,  to  make  up  for  it,  the  little 
hand  often  went  out  without  a  palette,  and  remained  a  willing  prisoner. 
At  last  a  sweet  young  face  bent  forth  from  the  window,  and  two  longiog 
arms  were  stretched  out  to  grasp  it  and  draw  it  nearer.  It  was  the  last 
time  of  meeting.  In  their  mutual  grief  and  bitter  tears  of  parting,  the 
young  lovers  had  not  noticed  that  the  yard-door  had  opened,  and  ]£u3ter 
Matsys  himself  walked  out.  He  stood  quite  silent,  and  looked  up  the 
tree ;  he  held  his  long  Mahl-stick  in  his  hand,  and  banged  it  on  the 
ground  every  now  and  then  impatiently,  but  those  above  heard  and  saw 
nothing  but  each  otiier.  At  length  the  master  walked  dose  up  to  the 
tree,  gave  the  trunk  a  violent  kick,  and  shouted  in  his  powerfid  voice, 
"  I  hardly  thought  that  fruit  would  grow  on  this  old  tree,  although  the 
fruit  is  wormeaten."    And  then  he  began  belabouriog  Jan's  long  legs 
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most  unmercifully  with  the  Mahl-stick.  The  maiden  disappeaiM'from 
the  window  with  a  cry  of  terror,  and  Jan  slipped  down  like  lightning. 
Three  days  afiber  he  was  on  the  road  to  Leyden,  to  the  celebrated  master, 
Lucas,  where  his  &ther  had  sent  him  to  finish  his  apprenticeship.  Still, 
on  the  eveninff  before  his  departure  he  managed  very  cleverly  to  obtain 
the  promised  kiss  from  Susanne's  rosy  lips  whUe  she  was  at  the  fount-iun, 
and  on  this  occasion  probably  found  time  to  whisper  all  sorts  of  consola- 
tion in  her  ear,  for  the  maiden  next  morning  was  of  good  cheer,  though 
her  eyes  were  swollen,  and  did  not  let  her  head  droop. 

But  now  cloud  followed  close  on  cloud.  Gerhards's  eyes  began  to 
grow  bad,  and  his  strength  deserted  him.  Still  he  worked  with  greater 
perseverance  than  ever.  There  was  a  hastiness  and  restlessness  in  his 
manner  which  startled  the  poor  child.  In  vain  were  her  earnest  prayers 
that  he  would  spare  himself.  He  grew  excited  and  sava^pe  when  she  spoke 
about  his  failing  sight.  <<  Leave  me !  I  know  what  I  am  about,*'  was  his 
usual  reply,  and  he  went  on  illuminating  with  renewed  zeal.  The  spring, 
it  is  true,  brought  its  gentle  remedy  in  the  glorious  verdure  and  foliage ; 
his  weak  eyes  were  strengthened  by  it,  but  the  hot  summer  came,  and 
the  sharp  lights  of  autumn  produced  fresh  pain.  But  Grerhards  never 
complained.  He  went  on  patiently  from  one  day  to  the  other,  from 
autumn  to  winter,  and  from  winter  to  spring.  But  table  and  stool  drew 
closer  to  the  window,  his  pale  &ce  was  bowed  still  more  closely  to  his 
work ;  more  and  more  carefully  did  he  hide  the  pictures  from  his  da^hter, 
until,  at  length,  concealment  was  no  longer  possible ;  the  monks  sent 
back  his  illuminated  saints  with  a  stem  reproof,  and  threatened  not  to 
give  him  any  more  work  if  he  again  illuminated  while  in  a  state  of  in« 
toxication.  Grerhards  now  broke  down :  with  trembling  hands  he  speech- 
lessly pushed  the  pictures  across  to  his  daughter.  Susanne  saw  what 
she  had  not  expected.  The  poor  painter's  brush  had  no  longer  been  able 
to  retain  the  outlines,  and  the  colours  were  mixed  in  utter  confusion.  The 
saints  wore  without  a  blush  green  and  violet  beards,  while  the  Magdalens 
and  ELatharines  had  their  checks  punted  blue.  Susanne  wept  hot  tears 
of  ag^ny. 

^^  Do  not  cry,"  the  &ther  said,  desperately,  and  tore  the  pictures  from 
her  hands  ;  **  help  me,  rather !  help  me,  for  just  a  month,  look  ye ;  by 
tjbat  time  my  eyes  will  be  well ;  I  know  it,  I  feel  certain  of  it.  Then  i 
will  work  with  double  energy.  One  more  year  and  we  shall  have  enough 
money." 

.  And  when  she  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  looked  up,  question- 
ingly,  he  said,  harshly,  with  his  mouth  glued  to  her  ear, 

*'  Now  I  will  tell  you  why  I  want  to  work !  We  must  go  to  Nurem- 
berg, and  it  is  a  very  great  aistance.  But  he  will  take  me  as  his  scholar, 
believe  me,  and  then  all  our  suffering  will  be  at  an  end.  See,  that  is 
what  keeps  me  alive  and  at  work.  And  you'll  go  with  me,  for  you,  too, 
xnust  see  nis  glorious  face." 

After  a  lengthened  pause,  she  whispered, 

*'  Shall  we  go  through  Leyden,  father  F" 

He  nodded,  as  if  in  a  dream.  Then  she  fell,  on  his  breast  with  a  cry 
of  joy,  and  fiom  that  hour  a  gleam  of  happiness  never  again  quitted  her 
face.  And  she  helped  him  honestiy,  while  he  sat  silent  in  the  comer, 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  was  so  industrious  that  Gerhards 
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often  had  to  compel  her  to  leave  off  woiIl,  and  tibe  brothers  all  praised 
her  pictures.  Bat  she  helped  him  not  only  for  a  month,  month  on  month 
grew  into  a  year,  and  the  past  year  was  i^ain  fc^owed  by  another,  for 
time  did  not  stand  still.  Geihards  seemed  scarcely  to  notice  it.  With 
the  greed  of  a  miser  he  counted  over  their  scanty  savings,  and  shouted 
with  Joy  when  a  trifle  was  added  to  them.  With  glowing  cheeks  and 
tear-mled  eyes  he  exclaimed,  one  day, 

^  If  one  could  only  paint  a  picture  like  Quentia  Matsys,  and  find  a 
purchaser  for  it !  Then  we  could  start  for  the  promised  city  next  spring." 

^^  Next  spring  go  to  Leyden — ^to  Nuremberg,  I  mean/'  Susanna  said, 
hurriedly,  and  laid  her  pencil  down  to  draw  a  deep  breath  of  delight. 

The  fiither^s  words  fell  on  a  fruitful  soil,  and  a  fair  flower  was  to  spring 
from  thence.  A  dean  piece  of  parchment  now  lay  continually  among  the 
pictures  of  saints,  and  she  began  to  woric:  upon  it  with  great  industry.  A 
thousand  times  was  she  obliged  to  cover  it  when  Gerhards  came  up  to 
see  how  she  was  getting  on  with  her  work ;  for  days  she  was  forced  to  lay 
it  aside,  for  the  monks  of  St.  Sebaldus  were  pressing  her,  or  the  pious 
Ursulines  sent  in  fresh  orders,  for  the  fame  of  her  pictures  had  spread 
through  all  Antwerp.  Still,  she  worked  on  indefatigably,  day  after  day, 
while  the  roees  were  fading  from  her  cheek.  At  length  the  labour  of 
love  was  ended  on  the  Ist  of  May,  and  the  picture  which  was  to  impart 
felicity  to  her  father  was  finished.  With  a  smile  of  delight  she  went  up 
to  Gerhards  at  early  mom,  and,  bending  over  him  with  a  tender  kiss^ 
asked: 

'<  Do  you  believe  this  picture  will  find  a  purchaser  ?"  And  she  placed 
the  picture  in  his  hands. 

The  full  light  of  day  fell  upon  the  picture.  It  was  an  exquisitely 
finished  head  of  the  Saviour.  What  a  beam  <^  sunshine  swept  across  the 
(dd  man's  sunken  face !  What  drove  the  tears  into  his  weak  eyes  and 
caused  his  lips  to  tremble  ?  Why  did  his  thin  hands  raise  the  picture  so 
high  to  the  light  ?  It  was  a  long  time  ere  Grerhards  could  find  words, 
but  when  his  child  knelt  before  him  in  strange  confusion,  he  whispered, 
with  a  glorious  smile, 

'^  You  have  fixed  kis  &ce  upon  this  parchment.  It  was  not  in  vain, 
then,  that  I  spoke  to  you  about  him.  It  is  he  whom  you  have  painted, 
and  he  will  yet  be  my  Saviour.  Go,  go— carry  the  picture  to  Quenlan 
Matays :  he  will  find  you  a  purchaser ;  show  it  to  him,  that  he  may  see 
you  have  become  a  painter  without  his  help.  Hasten,  hasten,  my  child, 
and  then  we  will  go  to  NCiremberg.  But  take  the  picture  away  at  once, 
or  I  shall  not  be  able  to  let  it  go  from  me !" 

There  was  a  strange  commotion  perceptible  at  tibis  time  in  the  streets 
of  Antwerp.  People  of  all  classes  were  standing  about  in  gproups  and 
talking  with  great  animation.  The  giris  at  the  fountain  could  find  no  end 
to  their  gossip ;  in  all  the  painting-rooms  the  scholars  were  restless  and 
excited,  for  the  news  had  arrived  from  Ghent  that  the  renowned  master, 
Albrecht  Diirer,  of  Nuremberg,  on  his  tour  through  the  Netherlands,  in- 
tended to  honour  Antwerp  with  a  visit,  and  was  expected  to  arrive  to- 
morrow, perhaps  to-day.  Some  went  so  fftr  as  to  assert  that  he  was 
aheady  in  the  city,  and  with  him  the  great  master,  Lucas,  of  Leyden,  and 
his  lovely  wife.  Susanne  Greriiards,  who  never  purposely  avmded  an  hour^s 
chatter  with  her  companions  at  the  fountain,  tripped  along  tluB  day  un- 
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heeding  the  disturbances  ia  the  streets,  bearing  the  {nctnre  in  her  hands, 
to  Master  Matsjs's  house,  which  she  had  not  entered  for  so  many  years. 
Her  young  heart  beat  so  violently  that  she  could  hardly  draw  bi^ath,  and 
her  cheeks  glowed  as  she  tapped  at  the  heavy  door  with  timid  fingers. 
Quentin  Matsys,  himself,  opened  it  to  her,  and  straightway  stretched  out 
his  arms  and  folded  her  to  his  breast. 

*'  I  knew  you  would  come  again  some  time  or  another/'  he  said, 
warmly,  and  drew  the  maiden  in.  "  But  what  brings  you  to  your  old 
friend  ? — ^for  you  must  mean  to  visit  him,  as  the  young  one  is  far  away. 
Has  your  father,  the  strange  old  fellow,  changed  his  mind  ?" 

^'  Oh,  do  not  speak  of  hun !"  she  said,  mournfully ;  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  ^'  I'll  tell  you  about  him  presently.  But,  now,  look  at  this 
picture  I  have  painted,  and  find  me  a  purchaser,  for  I  am  bound  to  sell  it 
to«-day,  dear  master." 

<^ Child!  did  you  really  paint  this  pioture--*-all  by  yourself?"  said 
Matsys,  gazing  at  it  with  delighted  amazement.  "  Why,  Jan  must  have 
been  a  better  master  than  I  ever  thought  him." 

This  name  firom  these  Hps  suddenly  removed  a  load  from  the  maiden's 
heart.  With  burning  tears  she  threw  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  the 
father  of  her  well-beloved,  and  confessed  all  to  him — ^the  grief  and  hope 
of  her  young  heart— ><»nfBSsed  to  him,  sjb  to  a  priest ;  nor  did  she  conceal 
the  blind  man's  desire  to  go  to  Nuremberg.  Ah,  it  was  such  a  blessing 
to  be  able  to  lay  bare  her  heart  at  last ! 

<^  His  feet  wish  to  go  whither  his  thoughts  ever  turn,"  she  concluded, 
^^  and  I  will  accompany  him.  His  poor  eyes  will  only  be  able  to  recognise 
one  thing :  the  form  of  the  man  who  once  appeared  to  him  in  a  golden 
halo  at  Master  Wohlgemuth's  workshop — that  young  scholar  Albrecht 
Durer,  who,  it  is  said,  has  now  become  a  great  master.  Even  when  I 
laid  my  little  picture  on  his  knees,  he  only  noticed  his  face  in  that  of  the 
Saviour.  Oh !  believe  me,  he  will  not  know  peace  until  that  countenance 
onoe  more  beams  before  him.     Find  me  a  purchaser,  master !" 

^' Leave  the  picture  with  me;  I  will  find  you  a  purchaser,  in  whose 
hands  you  will  be  glad  to  see  it.  And  now  be  consoled :  do  not  c^  your 
pretty  eyes  out,  for  Jan  would  be  very  angry  at  that." 

And  then  he  drew  the  maiden  once  more  to  his  side  and  spoke  long 
and  confidentially  with  her.  When  Susanne  lefi:  the  painting-room,  she 
hopped  like  a  bird  over  the  stones,  and  her  eyes  sparkled,  and  her  voice 
sounded  more  tender  and  cheerful  than  ever  when  she  told  her  father 
where  she  had  been,  and  what  hopes  she  had  brought  back  with  her. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  Matsyscamein,  and  brought  the  delighted  girl 
a  bright  gold  florin  for  the  drawing,  which  an  artistic  JS'uremberger  had 
seen  at  his  house,  and  desired  to  buy.  The  illuminator  bade  him  good 
day,  just  as  if  he  had  only  left  him  yesterday,  but  the  master  shook 
his  head  at  the  sight  of  Gerhards's  sunken  cheeks,  and  regarded  with 
much  emotion  the  thin  hand  that  lay  so  bumingly  in  his  own.  Then  he 
asked  kindly  if  he  might  be  allowed  to  bring  the  Niiremberger  with  him 
in  the  evening,  for  he  could  tell  them  much  about  the  glorious  city  and 
Albrecht  DUrer.  How  Gerhards's  eyes  sparkled!  how  his  breast  rose 
and  expanded !  how  he  passed  his  hands  repeatedly  across  his  eyes,  as  if 
striving  to  tear  away  a  veil ! 
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''  Bring  Um !"  he  then  said,  hurriedly ;  ''  any  one  coming  firom 
Niiremborg  is  most  welcome  to  me,  were  he  a  beggar.  Or  shall  I  go  to 
him  ?  Oh !  I  can  find  the  way  through  the  streets — ^my  eyes  are  clearer 
than  ever.     I  almost  believe  I  could  paint  again." 

The  twilight  fell  slowly  over  the  scene.  Susanne  was  seated  at  her 
father's  knees :  her  heart  was  wondrous  light  and  happy,  for  she  had  never 
known  her  &ther  so  kind  and  cheerful,  nor  seen  so  gentle  a  flush  on  his 
cheek.  He,  usually  so  reserved,  talked  incessantly.  He  was  mentally 
again  in  Nuremberg :  he  described  to  his  daughter  we  quaint  streets  and 
gabled  houses,  the  many  stately  bridges,  spoke  of  the  Lorenz  church  and 
St.  Sebaldus,  and  of  the  glorious  fountidn  in  the  market*place.  He  saw 
himself  once  again  in  his  grandfather's '  forge,  and  reproduced  to  his 
daughter  the  revered  image  of  the  old  armourer  as  it  lived  and  moved. 
So  hearty  was  his  laugh,  so  loud  his  voice,  that  they  could  not  hear  steps 
on  the  stairs,  or  some  one  raise  the  latch  and  walk,  quietly  in.  '  *'  As  you 
did  not  come  to  me,  I  must  fain  visit  you,"  a  marvellously  gentle  voice 
was  heard  saying ;  and  a  tall,  stately  person  offered  his  hand  in  greeting 
to  Gerhards.  There  was  a  shriek,  and  Gerhards  lay  on  the  breast  of 
Albrecht  Ddrer. 

When  Susanne  stooped  that  night  to  kiss  her  father,  who  lay  exhausted, 
but  smiling  benignantly,  on  his  couch,  she  whispered  to  him  in  great  ex- 
citement: ''Now  I  msi  begin  to  understand  your  longing  for  that 
countenance,  father.  I  really  believe  I  could  go  to  Niiremberg,  or  further, 
for  one  glance  from  those  eyes ;  and  yet  I  love  Jan  so  dearly,  as  you  now 
know."     ' 

<<He  bought  your  Saviour,  child,"  Gerhards  muttered,  ''and  asked 
after  your  master.  I  was  your  master — I  alone — and  now  I  shall  become 
-—his  scholar !" 

With  these  words  he  gently  closed  his  eyes.  The  next  morning  they 
were  closed  for  ever  to  this  world.  The  poor  illuminator  had  c^one  to  tfaie 
angels  who  were  to  re&itore  him  to  his  brilliant  vision,  and  he  awaited  among 
them  his  master — Albrecht  Dilrer. 

Little  Susanne  j  who  soon  after  became  the  happy  wife  of  Jan  Matsys^ 
and  a  distinguished  artist  in  the  bargain,  has  been  rendered  immortal  by 
a  couple  of  lines.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  Master  Dfirer 
(1521),  which  has  fortunately  been  handed  down  to  us,  and  run  as 
follows:  ''Master  Gerhardts,  illuminist  in  Antwerp,  has  a  daughter 
about  eighteen  years  old ;  her  name  is  Susanna,  and  she  has  illuminated 
a  parchment  of  a  Saviour's  head,  for  which  I  gave  a  florin.  It  is  a  great 
marvel  that  a  woman  could  do  so  much !" 
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It  ,is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  Providence  has  sown  the  tempting 
golden  bait  broadcast  in  the  river  valleys  of  certain  neglected  regions  to 
allure  civilisation;  to  them.  How  long  >  would  the  interior  of  South 
America  have. remained  unknown  but  for  the  auri  sacra  fames  f  Botanj 
Bay,  whose  very  name  proclaims  its  charms,  had  to.  be  populated  at  first 
by  convicts  ;,  and  how  slowly  did  emigration  progress  in  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria  until  the  golden  harvest  claimed  its  multitudinous 
reapers!  The  ^splendid  bay  of  San  Francisco  and  the  promising  lands 
that  surround  it  remained  unpeopled  ;till  the  same  attraction  presented 
itself  there.  Nowj  after  nigh  a  century  of  disgraceiiil  monopoly  by  the 
Hudson's  B;ay  Company,  who  would  neither  cultivate  nor  civilise,  noi*  in 
any  way  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  country  or  of  its  inhabitants 
themselves,  nor  allow  others  to  do  so,  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the  Frazer 
and  Columbia  Rivers  has  anticipated  the  dotmant  energies  of  the  British 
government,  who  had  justly  doomed  so  unnatural  a  state  of  things  to  an 
ignoble  end,  and  awakened  the  glad  sound  of  the  Ailglo-Saxon  idiom  in 
the  woods  and  on  the  waters  of  what  is  now  designated  as  <^  British 
Columbia.";  There  the  most  varied  and  contrasted  configuration  of  moun- 
tain and  rock,  of  prairie  and  meadow,  of  lake  and  river,  have  long  awaited 
the  coming  of  man  in  vain.  The  humming-bird  has  flitted  by,  and  the 
cactus  has  bloomed  for  ages  in  a  climate  which  combines  all  the  excel- 
lences of  our  own,  with  a  milder  winter  and  a  more  genial  summer,  unseen 
by  civilised  beings.  A  soil  covered  with  vegetable  riches  and  yearning 
for  the.  plough,  rivers  and.  lakes  teeming  with  fish  and  fowl,  primeval 
forests  groaning  beneath  the  weight  of  timber,  mountain  rocks  glittering 
with  mineral  wealth,  have  all  been  tabooed  for  the  sake  of  a  few  avaricious 
dealegrs  in  the  skins  of  persecuted  racoons,  martens,  and  squirrels. 

Happily  this  disreputable  state  of  things  has  gone  by  now.  Providence 
has  been^more.  considerate  than  man.  He  has,  by  placing  the  irresistible 
allurement  .of  gold  within  reach  of  the  first  rude  and  adventurous 
pioneers  of  civilisation,  ensured  the  gradual  but  certain  population  of.  one 
of  the  finest  and  .mo9t  promising  regions  in  the  world.  We  may  regret 
now  that  the  glorious  Coluoaliu^  discovered  by  the  Spaniard  Quadra  in 
1775,  and  navigsted  by  Vancouver's  lieutenant,  was  ceded  to  American 
menace.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  shown  in  Dr.  Travers  Twiss's  able 
work  pn  the  Oregon  question,  that  Sir  Francis  Drake  attained  the 
parallel  of  48  deg.,  and  is  consequently  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the 
discoverer  of  that  territory,  which,  until  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
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the  treaty  of  1846,  was,  as  in  justice  it  should  have  remainecl,  the 
southern  portion  of  British  Columbia ;  but  while  we  regret  the  loss  of 
the  glorious  valley  of  the  gpreatest  river  of  the  district,  and  the  whole  of 
that  land  earned  to  us  by  the  enterprise  of  the  same  distinguished  navi- 
gator, and  by  him  called  New  Albion — now  California — still  we  cannot 
but  congiataWte  ourselves  that  the  onl^  reslhr  available  harbour  between 
San  Francisco  and  Russian  America  lemams  to  us^  and  that  nature 
points  to  that  harbour  as  the  future  great  outlet  of  communication  be- 
tween the  West  and  the  East,  and  as  the  link  in  the  great  chain  of  inters 
national  communication  that  will  girt  the  terrestrial  globe  when  the  over- 
land communication,  which  is  now  a  mere  question  of  time,  shall  have 
been  established  from  Halifiuc  to  Yictoria*- from  Novia  Scotia  to  Van- 
couver Island. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  progressive  delineation  of  the  coasts  to  Her- 
nandez Cortes,  Drake,  Juan  de  Fuca,  Behring,  Cook,  Berkeley,  Yan- 
eouver,  and  the  fur  traders  who  followed  in  their  wake  in  those  benighted 
times  when,  1^  the  acts  of  an  unenlightened  parliament,  no  British  sab- 
jects,  except  uiose  in  the  service  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  could  make 
expeditions  for  trade  or  fishery  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  or  Magellan's 
Straits  to  any  part  of  the  west  coast  of  America,  nor  could  any  not 
employed  or  licensed  by  the  East  India  Company  proceed,  for  either  of 
those  purposes,  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  any  seas  or  lands  east 
of  that  point. 

The  voyageor  of  the  northern  rivers,  the  trapper  of  the  western 
prairies,  and  the  hunter  of  the  eastern  forests  and  lakes,  were  the  first  to 
break  through  these  absurd  restrictions,  and  the  mountain  tracks  of  the 
red  man  were  soon  folk>wed  by  a  few  adventurous  spirits,  among  whom 
Mackenzie,  who,  after  <fiseovering  the  river  which  bean  his  name,  crossed 
the  Rocky  Mountains  at  the  point  where  tiiat  great  Arctic  river  has  its 
sources  in  a  small  lake  situated  in  a  deep  snowy  va)ley,  embosomed  in 
woody  mountains.  The  lake  was  about  two  miles  in  length,  abounded  in 
trout  and  carp,  and  its  banks  were  clothed  wiA  spruce,  white  birA, 
willow,  and  alder.  From  this  lake  he  followed  an  Indian  path  wbiA  led 
over  a  low  ridge  of  land  of  eight  hundred  and  seventeen  paces  in  length, 
to  another  lake  ratiier  smaller  than  ther  last.  It  was  situated  in  a  valley 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  with  precifatous  roeks  ob  either  nde,  down 
which  fell  cascades  that  fed  both  lakes  witfi  the  meltii^  snows  of  flie 
mountains.  Passing  by  this  latter  lake  he  encountered  a  small  river, 
which,  however,  soon  gathered  strength  from  its  tribatary  nKmntain 
streams,  and  rushed  with  great  impetuosity  over  a  bed  of  flat  stones; 
these  were  the  head  waters  of  the  Tatoucfae  Tesse,  or  Fraxei^s  IXhner.  Sir 
Alexander  Madcensie  was  thus  the  discoverer  of  ihat  river.  DceeenJing 
from  the  Bocky  Mountains,  he  found  the  country  covered  with  htge 
trees,  pine,  spmoe,  birch,  cedar,  dder,  and  hemlook.  It  aboanded  witik 
animals^  Continuing  his  course  down  the  river  in  a  large  canoe,  he 
ultimately  reached  its  mouli),  in  ihe  year  ai  our  Lord  179S. 

In  1806,  Mr.  Fraser,  an  employe  of  the  North- West  Company,  esta- 
blished a  post  on  a  lake  which  feeds  tiie  westerly  Immdi  of  the  Tatmsdie 
Tesse,  now  called  Stuart's  Rivo-,  fix>m  a  still  greater  hk^  abent  iSty 
miles  in  length,  smce  diseoveied,  and  upon  which  a  for^  called  Aat  of 
St  James,  has  been  establiriied;  but  Frazer^s  Lake  aad  Stoart^s  RSver 
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^^penr  to  hfev^obtoiBed  at  fin^  the  nann  of  TVazn--^'iuP3ie  viiicli  Utv 
9dw  iKnunnedy  as  far  as  the  riBor  is  oooeenied,  to  ks  eastern  aad  central 
vaten.  The  'wiM)1e  of  this  'vast  distriet  is  so  dirersified  in  its  aapeoi^  and. 
ao.izitezseeted  with  laikes  and  rivers  cf  nkitons  dsmensions,  that  its  i^ 
features  have  not  yet  heen  satisfiketorilj  estahlished.  To  the  west  of 
Stoart's  LaJse  and  north  of  Franr'a  Rrrer  is  M^Leod's  Lake^  about  fifltj* 
five  nules  in  areumferenee,  with  a  post  of  same  naane.  The  waters  of 
tiUs  lake  fall  into  Peaee  Biver,  wtieh  flows  into  the  Avelic  Oeean ;  henoey 
whilst  an  immense  qnaatiity  of  salmott  aseend  Fraaer^s  River  to  Stuart'a 
and  Ffaaer's  Lake,  none  aj»  aaet  with  in  M'Leod's  Lake. 

Mackenae,  Harrison^  and  other  trareUens  have  crossed  the  Rocky 
Mountains  where  they  am  pieroed  by  the  Finlayy  or  Peace  River.  The 
height  of  the  passage  is  described  as  being  not  moie  than  lOOG  feet, 
but  the  surrounding  moantains  aie  gsnerally  oovered  with  snow.  The 
river  is  not  very  rapid ;  £ew  fails  oocor,  and  the  whole  portage  is  not 
more  than  12  miles  on  the  whole.  Fraaer^s  Lake  is  about  85  miles  in 
eireumfereace ;  Stoart*s  is  estimated  at  400  aailes.  The  western  shore 
of  the  latter  lake  is  low,  and  indented  by  a  number  of  small  bays,  formed 
by  wooded  points^  which  project  kito  the  lake,  ^e  badsground  rising 
abruptly  into  a  ridge  of  bills  of  Tarions  height  and  magnitude.  The  lake 
itself  is  studded  with  beautiful  islands.  To  the  east  rises  another  low 
rangie  of  wooded  hiUs,  beyond  which  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  are  seen  in  the  backgrounds 

Mr.  M'Leod  says  of  the  coimtry  around  dm  northerly  lake  which  bears 
hie  name :  ^<  The  different  parts  of  the  country,  towering  mountains,  hill 
and  dale,  forest  and  lake,  and  verdant  plains,  blended  togeiJier  in  the 
hapinest  manner,  are  taken  in  by  the  eye  at  a  glance*  Some  scenes 
there  are  which  recal  foreiUy  to  the  memory  of  a  son  of  Scotia  the.  hills 
and  glens  and  '  bonnie  braes'  of  his  own  poor,  yet  beloved  natiive  land. 
New  Caledonia,  however,  has  the  advantage  ov^  the  Old,  of  being 
genepsally  well  wooded,  and  possessed  of  lakes  of  far  greater  magnitude." 

Fraxer  River  receives  in  its  downward  course  several  streuns,  issuing^ 
&r  tiie  most  part,  from  lakes,  the  prine^l  of  which  between  the  fork  or 
point  of  junction  of  Upper  Frazer  River  and  Stuart's  River,  and  the  now 
eelebrated  fork  or  junction  of  Thompson  and  Frazer  Rivers,  are  the  West 
Road  River  from  the  west ;  the  ontlet  of  the  great  lake  Qnesnell,  bdow 
which  is  Fort  Alexandria ;  Chillcotin  River,  firom  lake  (wi&  fort)  of 
same  namet,  and  Rridge  River.  The  anthor  of  the  ezcellnat  Httle  volume^ 
W.  C.  Hazlitt,  published  bv  Rootledge  and  Co.,  on  British  Cokunbia 
and  Vancouvjer  Island,  adds  also  Salmon  River ;  but  tiie  river  so  caUed, 
or  another  large  river  with  simOar  name,  has  its  sources  west  of  ChiU- 
eotia  Lake^  and  flows  into  the  Pacific  by  the  deep  inlets  called  Nonina 
Arm,  north  of  Prineess  Royal  JblandL  Fraier  River  is  made,  by  a  pecu- 
liarity which  is  rare  in  hydrography,  to  send  off  a  branch  before  it  unites 
with  the  Thompson  River,  and  which,  after  reoeivingthe  waters  of  Lake 
Lo^B,  flows  into  the  Thomfison  above  the  main  fork,  and  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  whwe  that  latter  riv^  issues  forth  from  Lake  Kamloops^ 
This  is  the  Cascade  Canal  of  Yancouvor  and  Mackenzie,  appropriatdhjr 
so  named,  Cor  the  eaateriy  channel  avoids  the  great  faib  at  tiie  foot  oi 
wfaioh  aae  the  now  wdl4aowii  <<  Rig  Fall  <jMd  I^gbgs." 

ThompaoA's  River  is,  next  to  Fraaar^s,  the  second  great  inland  river 
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ithose  waftesi^  tod  those  of  its  gie&t  lake  freien^  wn^  no  doubt,  desCined 
to  be  the  gnat  oentras  of  a  fotore  thnTuig  and  draae  population.  It 
hai  two  sources,  one  from  the  north,  dose  to  those  ci  the  Colnmbia 
River,  and  not  far  from  Moose  Pass  and  the  Ponch-bowl  Pass,  both 
near  Meant  Hooker,  and  one  of  which  is  probably  destined  to  be* 
come  the  highway  of  nations  from  the  East  to  the  West  TKs 
northerly  brancb  receires  many  lake  tributaries,  and  flows  into  the  mala 
stream  at  Fort  Thompson— Kme  of  the  most  central  and  happily-chosen 
ntes  of  the  company,  had  they  had  the  friture  in  yiew  instead  of  an 
anti-ciyilising  monopoly.  The  southerly  branch  has  its  sources  at  the 
foot  of  the  Colnmlnan  Apennines  or  the  Cascade  range,  which  is  divided 
by  the  yalley  of  the  Columlna  River  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  not 
£ir  from  LaJce  Okanagan ;  it  then  flows  through  several  smaller  lakes  to 
the  great  lake  Shoushwap  on  to  the  fork  at  Fort  Thompson. 

Of  this  river,  Mr.  Cooper,  a  resident  in  Vancouver  Island  for  six  years, 
sud,  in  his  evidence  betbre  the  Hudson's  Bay  Committee  (1857) :  *^l 
have  not  myself  personally  visited  Thompson's  River,  but  I  have  my 
information  from  persons  who  have  lived  there  themselves  for  thirty  or 
forty  years  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  They  say 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautifril  countries  in  the  world,  and  that  gold 
is  discovered  in  that  and  the  neighbouring  district  now.  When  I  left, 
the  miners  were  getting  from  four  to  twenty  dollars  a  day.  I  believe^ 
from  all  I  have  heard  and  seen,  that  it  is  capable  of  producing  all  the 
crops  that  we  produce  in  England.  Its  climate  bears  no  comparison  to 
Canada;  it  is  much  more  mild,  much  finer;  decidedly  as  much  as  Great 
Britain  to  the  eastern  states  of  America." 

We  can  understand  the  nature  of  the  dimate  at  Thompson's  River 
much  better  when  we  learn  that  the  prickly  pear,  the  fruit  of  the  cactus, 
is  one  of  the  common  natural  productions  of  the  country.     **  Along 
Thompson  River,"  says  Colonel  Grant,  <'at  a  distance  of  about  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  sea-coast,  there  is  a  magnificent  extent  of  pasture- 
land  :  it  may  be  said  to  extend  from  Frazer  Biver  to  Lake  Okanagan." 
The  united  Thompson  and  Frazer  Rivers  flow  over  rapids  through  a 
rocky  district  to  Forts  Yale  and  Hope,  a  little  below  which  they  receive 
the  waters  of  Harrison's  Lake  and  River,  and  then  taking  a  more  westeriy 
course  they  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  which  separates  Vancouver 
Island  from  the  mainland  beyond  Fort  Langley,  and  at  a  distance  of 
only  six  'miles  from  the  boundary  line  between  the  British  territories  and 
those  of  the  United  States.     At  its  mouth  Frazer  River  is  about  a  mile 
wide,  with  a  serpentine  channel  leading  through  a  mud  flat.     It  is  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  considerable  burden  up  to  Fort  Langley,  a  distance  of 
thirty-five  miles.     Steamers  are  now  regularly  plying  between  Victoria 
(Vancouver's  Island)  and  Fort  Hope,  in  connexion  with  the  Pamfic  Mail 
Steam-padcet  Company's  steamers  from  San  Francisco  to  the  former 
port.   The  banks,  mieu  not  rocky,  are  clothed  with  forests  of  pine,  oedar, 
fir,  spruce,  poplar,  willow,  cypress,  birch,  and  elder,  but  are  in  many 
psrts  well  ntted  for  pasturage  or  tillage.     In  some  places  they  are 
marshy.    Gold  is  said  to  be  met  with  almost  everywhere  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  as  far  as  the  Grand  Falls,  which  are  thirty  miles  above  the 
fork  of  Frazer's  and  Thompson's  Rivers,  and  up  the  latter  river  as  far  as 
has  been  <<  prospected."  As  gold  occurs  equally  in  the  valley  of  the  Uppw 
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Coliimliia)  there  is  ereiy  reason  to  beKeTe  it  will  also  be  fcundy  as  cok* 
ploration  progresaesy  on  most  of  the  easteriy  tributanes  of  the  Upper 
Fniaer  and  Thompson  Rivers. 

There  being  as  yet  no  roads,  and  the  river  being  encumbered  with 
rocks  above  Fort  Yale,  the  great  difficulty  is  to  get  to  the  more  open  and 
gold-bearing  districts  around  the  foric  of  the  Thompson  and  Fraaer's 
Siivers.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  state  of  things  as  they  have  been  till 
within  recent  times,  we  will  make  a  very  brief  and  condensed  abstract  of 
a  gold-searching  expedition  made  by  a  very  intelligent  and  adventurous 
•gentleman — ^Mr.  Kinahan  Cornwallis — who  has  recorded  his  experiences 
in  a  lively  volume  entitled  '^  The  New  £1  Dorado ;  or,  British  Columbia." 

The  writer  proceeded  up  the  river  from  Victoria  to  Fort  Hope  in  the 
American  steamer  Surprise^  the  fares  on  board  of  which  were  much  less 
than  by  the  San  Francisco  steamers,  and  had  not  the  supply  of  coal  been 
hmitedy  the  steamer,  he  tells  us,  could  have  ascended  as  far  as  Fort  Yale. 
Already,  at  Fort  Hope,  the  river  banks  were  dotted  with  miners,  each 
•stooping  and  busy,  rocking,  dicking,  or  scooping  up  the  gold*.  Gold 
actually  glittered  amongst  the  sands  on  the  beach,  and  the  weather  was 
delighnul,  and  tended  to  enhance  the  merry  excitement  of  the  gold 
hunters.  Mr.  Cornwallis  himself  set  to  work  with  his  geological  shovel^ 
as  he  aristocratically  designates  it,  not  to  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the. com- 
mon herd  of  gold-diggers,  and  he  realised  in  the  space  of  three  hours  no 
less  than  15  dollars  and  60  cents'  worth  of  particles — very  nearly,  the 
amount  of  his  &re  from  Victoria.  The  red-shirted  community  around 
him,  however,  made  sport  of  these  earnings. 

'*  I  guess  I  calculate  pretty  correctly  when  I  say  that  I've  realised 
373  dollars  and  58  cents  this  ar  week,"  said  a  gaunt,  sleek-haired  man 
with  a  black  beard  and  restless  eyes,  and  with  two  revolvers  slung  in  his 
belt. 

He  stood  in  front  of  a  large  tent  used  as  a  boarding-house,  the  only 
concern  of  the  kind  nearer  than  Fort  Langley,  and  for  accommodation, 
in  which  our  explorer  had  to  pay  three  dollars  a  day,  being  half  a  dollar 
in  excess  of  the  charge  at  the  hotel  palaces  of  New  York.  The  reports 
coming  down  river  of  greater  yields  nearer  the  mountains  soon  induced 
our  traveller  to  join  in  the  purchase  of  a  canoe  for  80  dollars  with  five 
others,  and  to  start  for  Fort  Yale.  They  landed,  however,  at  a  point 
called  Hill's  Bar,  a  sandy  flat  about  five  hundred  yards  in  length,  about 
three  miles  below  the  fort.  The  place  was  crowded  with  Indians-— at 
least  five  hundred  of  them,  men,  squaws,  and  children ;  with  about  eighty 
miners  at  work  on  the  bar.  These  were  averaging  from  15  to  25  dollars 
a  day  each  man.  The  whole  were  subsisting  chiefly  upon  deer's  flesh  and 
aalmon,  both  of  which  were  abundant. 

Continuing  their  progress,  the  river  was  found  about  half  a  mile  her 
yond  Fort  Yale  to  rush  between  perpendicular  rocks,  and  a  portage  had 
to  be  made  along  an  Indian  trackway  over  rugged  ground,  the  scenery 
on  either  side  being  highly  picturesque.  About  twenty  miles  above  Fort 
Yale,  and  five  below  *'  Siulors'  Diggings,"  they  had  to  stem  and  sound 
a  rapid,  where  the  water  fell  and  swilled  rather  heavily  over  rocky  shoals. 
It  was  not  till  they  had  passed  the  "  Forks" — the  junction  of  the  Thomp- 
son and  Fraxer — that  they  set  to  work  again,  when,  in  six  hours'  time, 
each  man  realised  from  48  to  80  dollars.     These  were  good  earnings, 
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bm  fiofuioiiB  at  StiloiB*  Btr,  tiw  nearast  ■feotOy  niifeeliad  4iie  emiaiigi  ia 
thw  prioes.  floor  was  sdliDg  at  100  doUan  the  baivd;  malawcaat  7 
dollan  a  gaUon ;  pork  at  a  dollar  the  ponad ;  tea  at  4  doDan  apoand; 
aad  8e4iai.  Tito  ladiaiiswm  as  weU  stocked  with  gold  as  the  white  nea 
Thej  earned  it  aboat  with  them  in  skia  pondies  and  hags,  eontaauag 
frtaa  <iDe  to  fire  hundred  dollars'  wordi,  and  Aey  manifested  the  most 
fiieadlj  feelings  towards  the  dig^pos. 

Al&oagh  uie  eanni^  at  tUs  point  weve  so  satisfectoiy,  and  Ae 
seenesy  was  delig^tfal — *^  aland  as  rieh  and  beaolife],  adimateas  gddea 
and  inziirioiis  as  any  upon  which  Nature  ever  la^idied  her  invitiBg^  tna- 
swnBj'*  as  oar  author  describes  it — the  thought  that  as  the  gmins  were 
heeoBiiag  more  plentiful  and  larger  the  more  the j  advaaoed,  so,  whatever 
tile  jield  might  be  iher^  it  was  sure  to  be  still  greater  higher  up,  tempted 
tiiem  to  tiy  the  upper  fdls,  arrtred  at  whiehy  each  man  had  to  cany  hia 
own  Mty  whilst  an  Indian  pilot  shouldered  the  canoe.  After  proceeiiiDg 
thus  fer  neariy  a  mile,  the  canoe  was  again  laid  in  the  stream,  and  the 
oars  plashed  away  in  waters  hemmed  in  by  mountains.  At  dusk,  the 
canoe  was  moored  in  a  beautiful  cove,  shaded  with  wiliow-^rees.  The 
trees,  howev^,  merely  flanked  the  water-side;  beyond,  deeply-grassed  nek 
pndrie  land  stretched  fer  miles,  bounded  to  the  westward  by  lofily  femst 
trees,  and  to  iJie  north  by  the  over-towering  mountains,  bat  open  to.  the 
south,  and  reaching  ferther  than  the  eye  could  carry. 

They  were  up  and  ''  hard  at  it"  betimes  next  morning.  Gold  was 
found  everywhere,  and  their  only  surprise,  diey  say,  was,  that  a  neg^ 
so  palpably  auriferous  should  have  remained  so  long  unprodaimed  and 
hidaen  £rom  iJie  gaze  of  civilisation.  During  the  day,  several  nuggets, 
vaiymg  from  about  half  an  ounce  to  six  ounces  in  weighty  were  pick^ 
up,  while  die  average  yield  of  dust  was  no  less  than  64  dollars  (12L  l€a) 
per  man.  This  was  glorious :  but  our  explorers  were  not  yet  satisfle^ 
and  determined  on  pushing  on  up  the  somewhat  rapid  but  now  shoaly 
river,  its  banks  skirted  with  low  shrubs,  amongst  which  weeds  and  grasses 
grew  luxuriandy,  teeming  with  water-fowl.  At  four  in  the  afberaoon 
they  had  to  make  another  portage,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  they 
came  upon  a  bear,  which  they  despatched  with  their  revolvers.  Tfais^ 
with  wild  duck,  also  shot  on  the  way,  made  a  plentifiil  evening's  repast 
This  night  it  rained,  and  flies  and  other  insects  became  active  and  tnmble- 
SQtee  in  eonsequwice.  The  next  morning  they  were  somewhat  startled 
hf  the  appearance  of  Indians,  who  came  down  to  the  river-side  in  a  bery 
of  about  a  hundred,  the  number  consisting  chiefly  of  men,  who  wore  an 
flspeet  at  once  fieroe  and  defiant,  and  they  were  foUowed  by  about  twenty 
«n  horseback,  who  pranced  about  in  a  despotio  style.  They,  however, 
soon  shook  hands,  exchanged  presents,  and  opened  a  trade  in  provisum^ 
all  the  more  deriraUe,  as  the  banks  of  the  river  are  described  as  being  at 
this  point  literally  strewed  widi  gold,  the  natives  contenting  themselves 
with  rooting  it  up  with  sticks.  '^  All,"  to  use  the  words  of  our  aax^;nine 
«A|dorer,  <<  was  riant  as  die  noonday  sun  and  festive  as  the  mora.**  One 
«f  the  party  made  die  first  day  22  ounces,  and  the  other  followed  dee^ 
in  his  wake.  *^  I,  myself,^'  says  Mr.  Cconwallis,  ^  with  the  assiataaee  of 
asjf  geological  shovel,  tamed  up  rixteen  small  nuggets,  some  of  then 
jmaed  wi&  quarts^  worth  about  250  doHars,  and  dus  with  aa  amount  of 
Jaboar  mhUh  oould  only  be  called  an  amusement."    More  aunens  anived 


tbe  JHBnn  •eramxig^  but  there  wab  ho  eavj  or  fivflflxy^^-thate  ii^  goU 
enough  £DrAU'---oaifae<XMitazy,ri^  until  alate 

bour  ia  the  i^ghL    TJm  next  day  a  fleet  of  canoes  eame  dovn  tbe  nv«r, 
jman^ed  by  about  two  huubedl  Lidiaa  wamors,  all  axmed.     They  wen^ 
fJiibpv^bboisteroas.  «od  tDquiflitive^  peaceable  aad  well  dispofiecL     Ov 
author,  however,  goes  rather  far  when  he  sayi,  ^'Ifi  is  eoily  when  the 
isavage  becomes  morally  vitiated  by  his  iateroonrse  with  cinlisation  &at 
his  qns<yhisticated  booyesty  and  geaerosify  become  obseuved  or  perverted, 
and  when  he  is  driven  relentlessly  to  the  biiak  of  ^ath  by  feree  of  vice 
.And  starvation  oogeodered  hj  las  aasocialaan  with  the  white  man.     It  is 
A  pxe^postenoos  thing  for  ^ooraol^  oonventiottal  old  women,  aad  domesti- 
cated men  to  match,  who  have  never  wandered  beyond  &e  regicme  of  lan^ 
posts,  to  nut  about  sav^es,  and  pmy  for  die  eonveisian  of  ihe  henthen, 
juad  look  down,  upon  them  as  dc^giadea  beings  lost  in  the  darkness  of  sin 
judd  iniquity,  when  the  fact  is,  that  ihej  themselves  are  the  mAil  and 
iniquitous,  oompared  with  whom  the  rover  of  the  woods  is  very  oRea  a 
pei^soniflcftbioa  of  mi^gnanimity  and  virtue,  while  he  is  never  degraded  till 
ho  haa  succumbed  to  Ae  Uaeting^  withering  power  of  a  perverted  and 
vicious  civilisation."     With  much  that  we  approve  of  in  tbe  estimate  of 
Aboriginal  virtues,  all  is  here  placed  on  their  side — none -on  tiiat  of  the 
white  man.     The  fiict  is,  that  our  Author's  feelings  were,  for  ibe  time 
beii^  coloured  by  the  ^btmge  company  into  whidi  the  love-  of  adventure 
And  tb^  thirst  for  gold  had  thrown  him.    Half  <^  his  companions  were, 
he  tells  00  elBewhere,  by  their  own  confession,  murderers  and  assassins, 
and  tha^  too^  of  a  more  diabolical  type  dian  were  die  oonspirators  of 
Pans,  because  they  inflicted  death  upon  the  helpless  and  defenoekas  In- 
dians.    It  is  from  such  men  that  the  worst  rescdts  an  to  be  anticipated. 
Coilistion  betweoi  them  and  the  red  men  is  almost  inevitable.    One  crime 
leada  to  another,  for  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  wild  man  to  retort  injury  as 
much  as  it  is  of  the  white  man,  only  he  is  more  indiscriminate  than  the 
hfttter.  And  it  will  only  be  by  some  happy  turn  of  events,  the  nature  of 
which  we  cannot  foresee^  that  war  to  the  knife  between  the  diggers  and 
the  red  men  can  be  averted  for  any  length  of  time. 

'^  We  were  a  sanbunit,  motley  group,''  dsewhere  writes  our  author, 
'^As  camped  togetiber  by  the  banks  of  the  noby  river.  We  talked  on 
many  a  diveroe  thing— -of  gold,  of  home,  of  nuioder,  of  love  and  enter^ 
prise,  of  bygone  dangers  braved,  of  &llen  Comrades  and  defiant  foes. 
Thens  was  something,  I  thought,  of  the  hnngxy  beast  <rf  proy  in  the 
^f^g^s  yearning  flash  of  each  other's  rertless  eyes^  in  which  the  fire  of 
hardened  deqtecation  asai  unflinching  physical  bravray  ever  glowed,  and 
which  seeoied  to  feed  upon  contiBual  eaceitement.  There  was  something 
embodying  idl  the  wildness  of  the  savage,  and  all  the  ghastliness  of  civili- 
sation in  ube  hair^grown,  swarthy  faces  of  the  men  as  now  and  again  tibe 
flMskedi^  bhwse  of  the  fire  round  whieh  we  sat  was  reflected  w^mi  them, 
giving  a  look  of  ferpeity  even  to  repose."  There  were  among  this  precious 
crew,  fiom  contact  with  whom  much  benefit  to  the  red  men  cannot  be 
weU  eipected  to  accrue,  many  who  had  found  their  wny  to  Fraaer's 
Bivtf  &om  Cd^raia  hy  land,  thns  dbiridng  the  lieeaAB  on  the  way. 
There  was  among  them  one  haod,  gaunt,  stnngy,  dried-up^ooking 
Kentndkiaiv  vho  realiBed  500  dollars  in  one  day's  work,  and  who  gkuied 
in  tbs  ladiaas  he  had  shot.    ^  He  wae^  on  the  whek,"  wAitce  J^tr*  Cora- 
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wallisy  ''as  brotafised  a  epeeimen  of  huiDanity  and  the  digger  California 
and  the  world  had  ever  presented  to  my  indiyidnal  inspection.  HoweTer, 
his  dollars  were  us  good  as  any  one  else's,  and  that  is  the  grand  criterion 
in  a  new  gold  country !"  Pity  it  is  l&at  for  so  many  years  the  txmn- 
try  has  been  ours  nothing  has  been  done  to  benefit  we  red  man,  and 
put  him  by  education  beyond  the  pale  of  the  unscrupulous  white  man, 
ere  the  glittering  dross  tempted  him  into  his  country,  soon— alas !  too 
soon— to  be  stained  by  his  blood !  Is  there  no  one  who  {eek  one  pang  of 
regret  for  opportunities  so  lone  neglected  P    ' 

The  rirer  Frazer  was  choked  beyond  these  diggings  with  rocks,  causing 
a  portage  of  some  half  a  mile  in  leng^  and  the  waters  whirled  heavily 
as  they  rushed  past  with  all  the  force  of  a  torrent.  The  natives,  however, 
indicated  that  higher  up  the  river  was  smooth  and  deep.  This  was  at  a 
distance  of  280  miles  £rom  the  river's  mouth.  Mr.  Comwallis  had,  how- 
ever, seen  enough,  and  ^  realised "  enough,  so  he  determined  upon  re- 
turning. "  Here,"  he  intimates,  '*  there  was  just  a  sufficient  amount  of 
dvilisation  (P)  to  spoil  the  charm  of  aboiiginalism  and  no  more."  So  he 
sold  his  share  in  the  canoe,  and  set  out  alone,  with  two  painted  Indians^ 
in  a  canoe  belonring  to  their  tribe.  With  this  he  shot  down  the  river, 
as  far  as  the  ''  Forks,"  like  an  arrow,  and  at  that  point  he  purdiased 
a  canoe  for  120  dollars  from  a  party  of  Frenchmen,  with  which  he  reached 
Fort  Hope,  whence  he  proceeded  by  steamer  for  20  dollars  to  Victona. 
Already  the  crowd  was  accumulating  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  and 
tents,  log  huts,  and  stores  were  rising  up  in  various  directions.  At 
Victoria  he  invested  his  gains  in  land  allotments,  which  he  sold  again, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  at  enormous  profits,  ere  he  returned  home  to 
narrate  his  experiences. 

Vancouver  Island,  upon  which  the  new  city  of  Victoria  stands,  does 
not  belong  officially  to  British  Columbia,  but  it  does  so,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  politically  and  socially.  This  fine  island,  270  miles  long,  with 
a  gfenenJ  breadth  of  from  40  to  50  miles,  a  feivoinrable  climate,  a  diversi- 
fied surface,  with  a  fertile  soil,  and  mineral  as  well  as  vegetable  riches  • 
added  to  an  available  seaboard,  has  undoubtedly  a  great  future  in  store. 
The  position  and  natural  advantages  of  Vancouver  Island,  says  Colonel 
Colquboun  Grant,  in  a  communication  made  to  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1857,  would  appear  eminentiy  to  adapt  it 
for  bemg  the  emporium  of  an  extended  commerce.  It  contains  valuable 
coal-fields,  and  is  covered  with  fine  timber.  The  soil,  where  there  is  any, 
is  rich  and  productive;  the  climate  good;  and  the  singular  system  of 
inland  seas  by  which  it  is  environed  teems  with  fish  of  every  description. 
Capable  of  producing  those  very  articles  which  are  most  in  demand  in 
neighbouring  countries,  and  offering,  in  its  numerous  safe  and  com- 
modious harbours,  almost  unrivalled  fisusilities  for  import  and  export,  it 
would  seem  to  require  but  a  littie  well-directed  exertion  of  energy  and 
enterprise  to  make  it  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  colony. 

The  aspect  from  the  seaward  is  not  especially  inviting.  Dark  frown- 
ing cKffs  sternly  repel  the  foaming  sea,  and  beyond  these,  rounded  hills, 
densely  covered  with  fir,  rise  one  above  the  other,  whilst  still  more  in  the 
interior,  bare  mountains  of  gneiss,  and  mica-slate,  and  trap,  run  almost 
without  intermission,  like  a  back-bone,  all  down  the  centre  of  the  island. 
There  is,  however,  no  want  of  timber  and  of  open  land  amidst  thbex- 
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tent  of  rock  and  moontaiiiy  and  all  anihorities  agree  in  ng^ig  diat  bad 
the  British  ffoyemment  thrown  ihe  island  <^pen  to  exertions  of  indiTidoal 
enterprise,  Uie  greater  portion  of  such  open  land  would  doubtlew,  ere 
this,  have  been  settled.  There  is  naturallj  a  great  difference  in  the 
eapabilities  of  the  soil,  according  as  gneiss^  mica-slate^  day-slate,  grey* 
wacke^  trap,  4nBidstones,  or  limestones — the  chief  formations  of  the  coun- 
try—prevwl. 

It  is  natural  that  the  trareller  should  love  to  descend  from  this  wild 
and  rugged  interior,  which  has  never  been  ademiately  ezjAored,  to  the 
smiling  tracts  which  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  on  the  sea-coast,  and 
on  one  of  which  Victoria  is  situated.  This  settlement  was  founded  by 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  1843,  when  they  landed  about  fortjr  men 
under  Mr.  Finlayson,  and  in  a  short  time  constructed  a  picketed  enelo« 
sure,  containing  the  buildings  usually  appropriated  by  the  ^company  to 
the  storing  of  goods  and  to  the  accommodation  of  their  servants.  As 
soon  as  they  had  finished  their  buildings,  tbey  commenced  bringing 
sufficient  land  under  cultivation  for  the  support  of  the  establishment. 
No  idea  was  entertuned,  however,  at  the  time  beyond  starting  a  fresh 
trading-post  with  the  Indians,  so  the  establishment  remained  in  statu 
quo  until  the  year  1849,  when  the  whole  island  was  granted  by  govern- 
ment to  the  company,  imder  condition  that  they  should  have  established 
8atis€EiCtoTy  settiements  on  it  for  the  purpose  of  colonisation  within  five 
years. 

Settlers  in  Vancouver's  Island  have  to  nay  at  the  rate  of  1^  per  acre, 
and  the  soil  produces  excellent  crops  of  wheat,  bariey,  oats,  peas,  beans, 
turnips  (swedes  especially  do  well),  and  potatoes.  In  all  arable*por- 
tions  of  the  island  the  land  is  favourable  to  the  production  of  g^reen 
crops  of  every  description ;  vegetables  also  g^w  particularly  well,  and 
esculent  roots  of  all  sorts  attain  a  great  size.  The  climate,  as  usual  on 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  differs  much  from  that  of  the  interior  of  British 
Columbia.  It  is  divided  into  two  seasons  of  dry  and  rainy,  generally 
nuoing  and  snowing  from  October  to  March,  whilst  during  the  rest  <» 
the  year  a  parching  heat  prevails,  which  dries  up  all  the  small  streams. 
Dense  fogs  prevail  at  the  commencement  of  autumn.  The  usual  range 
of  the  thermometer  is,  however,  during  the  hot  months,  only  from  60  to 
80  deg.,  and  Colonel  Grant  says,  "  Generally  speaking,  ti^e  climate  is 
both  agreeable  and  healthy  ;  and  not  a  single  death,  that  I  am  aware  of, 
has  occurred  among  adults  from  disease  during  the  six  years  that  I  have 
been  acquainted  witii  the  island.*' 

After  Victoria,  the  next  settiementof  importance  in  Vancouver  Island 
is  Nanaimo,  where  coal  was  first  discovered  in  1850.  It  is  now  success- 
fully worked  on  the  peninsula,  at  Commercial  Inlet  and  on  Newcastle 
Island.  It  is  the  opinion  of  tiie  head  miner,  says  Colonel  Grant,  that 
coal  may  be  found  anywhere  within  a  circumference  of  two  miles  from 
Nanaimo,  at  a  distance  of  fifty  feet  below  the  surfiuse.  Altogether  there 
are  few  places  to  be  met  with  where  coal  can  be  worked  as  easily,  and 
exportea  as  convenientiy,  as  from  Nanaimo.  The  Indians  are  happily 
employed  at  these  lucrative  works.  Nanaimo  was,  before  the  gold  dis- 
coveries, a  flourishing  little  settlement  with  about  125  inhabitants,  and  a 
school  presided  over  by  Mr.  BailUe.  The  demand  for  coal  smce  three 
rivid  companies  navigate  the  Gidf  of  Georgia  and  Frazer^s  Biver  must 
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kftve  q»to  akered  iim  stake  of  thinga.  Them  is  gpood'  waAotags  all 
orer  the  liazboor*  wliich  k  eomiDodioaSi  and  ahelterod  fron  all  winds; 
it  is  also  aa  CKceOeiit  phee  lo  lay  op  and  aepair  vesseb^  tiie  bottom  beii^ 
raneially  a  soft  mud.  The  harbour  and  ooai  mines  of  Nanaimo  aie  ako^ 
it  is  to  be  observed,  admirablj  otnated,  bmng  neady  opposite  to  the  e&- 
tsanes  of  Frazer  River  on  the  mainland*  l>e6rmustabMmd  in  the  neigli- 
bourhoody  for  the  natives  bring  sometimes  as  many  as  sixty  in  a  day  to 
maricet.* 

The  diseovenr  at  ooal  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  island  near  Beaver 
Harbour  eansea  the  setUement  Ifaere  of  Fort  Rupert  in  1849  ;  but  the 
produce  of  coal  has  been  found  to  be  interrupted  by  trap  rocks,  and  the 
^peculation  has  not  answered.  There  are  as  yet  few  other  settlements 
on  the  island ;  the  places  most  fisrourable  for  such  are  to  be  met  with 
only  on  the  east  and  sonth  coast ;  the  west  coast  has  a  general! j  ej^osed, 
unmyourable  aspeet  The  Indiim  population  is  stated  at  17,000 ;  they 
are  in  general  £BiYonrably  disposed  tomrds  the  whites,  and  are  capable  oC 
being  made  very  useful  in  hunting,  fishing,  and  eTon  agxioaltural  and 
mining  employments. 

In  the  nrighbourhood  of  Victoria  there  are  altogether  about  seven 
square  miles  of  open  land,  on  which  the  great  majority  of  settlers  are 
located;  and  besides  the  open  land  there  may  be  about  ten  square  miles 
of  available  woodland.  Victoria  itself  is  situated  on  a  small  but  weU- 
sheltered  harbour,  but  the  entrance  is  intricate,  and  Colonel  Grant 
admits  that  the  harbour  is  not  suitable  for  large  vessels.  About  six 
miles  westward  of  Victoria  lies  the  future  harbour  of  the  metropolis, 
called  Esquimalt,  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour  for  vessels  of  all  siaes, 
and  combining  the  advantage  of  sufficient  shdter  witib  that  a£  an  open 
entrance,  into  which  a  line-of-battle  ship  might  beat  without  diflficol^. 
Mr.  Cornwallis  describes  Esquimalt  Harbour  as  picturesquely  rocK- 
bound,  very  much  resembling  Acapuloo  Harbour  save  in  its  superior 
size,  and  having  six  to  ^gfat  fathoms  of  water  to  the  shore.  Althonsifa 
distant  three  imles  by  water  and  two  hj  land  from  Victoria,  it  ought,  he 
adds,  decidedly  to  be  Included  in  that  town,  the  inferiority  of  whose  har- 
bour in  point  of  size,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  bar  and  shallow  waters, 
will  prevent  its  ever  ranking  as  the  port  proper  of  the  future  metropolis 
of  Vancouver  Island. 

At  the  time  when  Colonel  Colquhoun  Grant  was  at  Victoria,  the 
population  amounted  to  only  some  300  souls,  and  that  of  the  whole 
island  at  450  souls.  The  gross  quantity  of  land  applied  for  had  beisA 
19,807  acres  and  16  perches^  of  which  10,172  acres  had  been  claimed 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  2374  acaes  by  die  Puget  Soimd  Com- 
pany, and  the.  remainder  by  private  individuals.  Only  1696  acres  wese 
OQCupied  bj  iskdividual  settlers,  sixteen  in  number;  973  acres  were 
daimed  by  absentees,  and  unoccupied. 

What  a  change  liad  come  over  the  scene  in  1857,  when  visited  by 
ICr.  Cornwallis  I  The  harbour  was  crowded  with  gracefiillj-peaked 
canoes  and  boats  of  all  shapes  and  rizes,  and  Italian  fishermen  fnm  San 
Fmncisoe  were  acting  as  boatmen.     Victoria  itself  wore  a  ''higUy 

"' ;     '■  '■     ■■•■■■■■'■■  —■'■■.     ■      .       ■■■..  ■     I.     ■ ■■   I.... 

*  It  is  surprisina,  in  the  face  of  such  a  laet  as  this,  to  find  Colonel  Grant 
stating  that  in  bo  case  that  he  has  seen  does  tiie  surface  of  the  interior  of  the 
island,  either  in  its  nature  or  position,  admit  of  hemg  applied  to  any  mors 
useful  purpose  than  to  furnish  matter  for  the  explorations  of  a  geologist  t 
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flourisliing  and  pfeftsixig  appearance,''  the  most  noticeablte  Isatare  in  the 
shop  and  trading  line  being  the  scar^ty  of  anything  like  hotels  t  there 
were  fire  places,  however,  where  liqoor  was  sold,  Ae  proprietor  of  eacA 
having  to  paj  the  HodsoB^s  B«^  Company  a  license-fee  of  no  leas  than 
120Z.  per  ammm  for  die  privilege.  Green  Jainaiea4ookhig  lanes  ran 
out  of  the  town,  liiEe  ehaniM^  tiffough  a  continent  of  cnltivaticMi ;  aeree 
of  potatoes,  wheat,  miuie,  barley,  and  gentij  waving  rye,  were  snceee- 
sively  pesented  to  the  admiring  view.  The  ferSlity  of  die  soil  was 
everywhere  apparent.  Limestoae-biiilt  villas  here  and  iliere  decked 
the  suburbs,  and  cottages,  festooned  widi  a  profnsion  of  blossomkig 
creepers,  flanked  the  road  a  Bttle  to  die  westward  of  Govermnent  House, 
which,  from  its  elevated  position,  seemed  to  hold  precedrace  over  all  die 
lesser  architecture  aroimd. 

^*  The  san  with  his  golden  radiance  was  shedding  ftods  of  fight  ovw 
the  yaried  landscape,  casting  the  i&adow  of  the  Indian  on  the  placid 
water  <^  a  kgoon,- winch  wonmd  like  a  river  in  a  genthr-sheiving  valley 
beyond,  and  giving  a  glow  of  life  and  animation  to  the  bending  eom» 
fields  and  the  Parian  habitations  of  men.  The  birds  were  joyfbBy 
carolling  away  in  sweet  and  hope-inspiring  unison ;  the  herds  at  pasture 
lowed  plaintively;  and  die  bleating  of  sheep  and  lambkin  broke  audiUy 
to  life  as  I  passed  by  natnral  he<^es  of  wild  rose  and  blac^beny-bufliies, 
and  fields  redundant  of  grass  and  clover,  whose  aroma  was  borne  en  dbe 
breeze  &r  away  to  the  opkndi^  where  die  wild  man  still  hcids  swiy,  and 
civilisadon  hatn  scarce  er  never  trodden^" 

So  much  for  Victoria  as  gikted  and  tinted  up  by  suectwsful  speecdation! 
And  then,  as  to  land  ?  T^  scramble  lor  lots  was  tremendous ;  100  dol- 
lars was  the  price  fixed  per  lot,  but  the  crowd  of  purchasers  was  so  great 
that  there  was  no  gating  to  die  office.  '^  I  had  never  been  in  sndi  a 
crowd,"  says  Mr,  (^mwidlis,  ^nnee  die  year  1855,  when  I  wsoted  my 
turn  for  letters  in  front  of  the  San  Fnmcisco  post-office,  after  die  arrival 
of  the  United  States  maiL^  And  \ndsj,  indeed,  were  die  pnrduHcrs, 
for  their  lots  were  subsequently,  in  ixiast  cases,  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  at  an  advanced  price  of  thoosands  of  dollars.  ^  Judge  of  the  case 
of  a  man  diat  I  saw  in  a  liquOT-store  at  Victoria:  *  Te-es,  rir,'  said  he, 
*  six  thoosand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  dollam  I  calculate  to  be  die  pfofit 
of  diat  ar  fifty-doBar  ]oV  This  he  had  invested  in  land  wkw  he  ar- 
rived firom  San  Francisco  two  mondu  prerioosly,  when  tiie  fixed  ptiee 
was  a  hundred  per  cent,  lower  than  at  present,  and  which  lot  he  had  sold 
on  diis  verv  day  for  seven  diousand  dculars*''  Mr.  Comwidhs  was  fittfe 
less  hi^y  nuoasell  He  snceeeded  in  obtaining  cue  lots,  such  being  the 
number  nmited  to  eadi  individnal,  and  he  sold  die  first  ^ree  lots,  one  fiv 
5800  dollars,  the  odier  two  fi>r  8000  doBars,  to  a  speeuktor,  who  jnit 
them  intotfae  market  at  7000  dolkrs  a  lot  immecKateljp  afterwards^  Tbe 
other  three  not  being  yet  located,  he  reserved  for  hnFietam^  what  the 
**  Dedication"  shall  have  had  its  due  effect 

At  this  time  there  was  a  large  store  and  wharf  at  EsqaiaMd^  and  a 
bridge,  erected  by  die  Hudson's  Bay  CompsOT^  at  a  cost  of  lOOOi, 
apaimed  the  beautttd  granite  basin  of  ^^tona  &rboar  firom  the  town 
■de  to  die  oppositeer  notdi  side^  leading  to  a  tnmk  roadin  tbe  intnior, 
whieh  passes  oy  the  eonqiany's  extennve  froran  (the  Esqaianlt),  the  satde- 
mtnt  at  Hertart  Head,  at  Metchown^  and  at  Sooke,  aS  disifiiig  agii- 
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enltoral  diitrieti.  Besides  the  hundred  and  fifty  booses  and  stores  which 
sprang  up  in  Vietoria  in  1857  and  1858 — almost  erery  house  or  shantj 
in  the  town  proper  ^bdng  a  restaurant  or  coffee-stand — numerous  tents 
were  scattered  about  the  outskirts,  some  chokine  up  the  ravines  with 
iheir  number,  others  spreading  out  on  the  broad  open  phdn  that  sur- 
rounds the  town,  whilst  further  off  their  fleecy  summits  were  to  be  seen 
along  the  shores  of  the  bay.  Still  farther  from  the  dust  and  clamour, 
here  and  there  an  isolatea  house  was  to  be  seen  away  in  the  woods, 
tenanted  by  some  individual  enamoured  of  a  lodge  in  the  wilderness. 
^*  Such,''  says  Mr.  Comwallis,  '*  are  the  suburbs  of  Victoria  ia  1858. 
Who  or  what  will  be  their  occupants  in  1859  imagination  may  picture, 
but  how  truthfuUy  time  can  alone  telL" 

The  open  prairie  ground  of  Vancouver  Island,  as  well  as  the  patches 
of  soil  which  are  met  with  in  the  clefts  of  the  hills,  are  principally  covered 
with  the  quamash,  a  small  esculent  root  about  the  size  of  an  onion,  with  a 
light  blue  flower — -the  CamasHa  egcuknia  of  botanists.  The  quamash  con- 
stitutes a  favourite  article  of  food  with  the  Indians,  and  they  lay  up  large 
quantities  of  it  for  winter  consumption,  burying  it  in  pits  in  the  same  way 
as  they  keep  potatoes.  The  Gamtheria  shallon,  called  by  the  Canadians 
salal,  IS,  next  to  the  quamash,  the  most  common  plant  in  Vancouver's 
Island ;  it  b  a  small  shrub,  bearing  a  dark  blue  berry  a  littie  larger  than 
the  cranberry.  The  berry  is  very  sweet  and  wholesome,  and  the  savages 
are  very  fond  of  it.  The  Arbuius  uva  urn  abounds  on  the  low  hills,  and 
b  the  mvourite  food  of  bears.  The  natives  smoke  the  dry  leaves.  The 
Equiseium  hyemale  forms  excellent  food  for  cattie  in  winter.  They  are 
very  fond  of  it.  Most  fruits  generally  cultivated  in  Great  Britain  abound, 
both  in  die  lowlands  and  hill-sides,  wherever  tiiey  can  find  soil  to  support 
them.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  as  growing  wild  the  strawbmj, 
black  currant,  gooseberry,  and  raspberry,  a  small  variety  of  crab  apple, 
and  the  choke,  a  small,  black,  wild  cherry.  The  potato  b  almost  uni- 
versally cultivated  by  all  the  natives  on  tiie  south  of  Vancouver  Island,  as 
•well  as  on  the  opposite  mainland. 

The  Indian  tnbes  in  and  about  the  regions  under  consideration  are 
some  131  in  number,  with  a  population  of  73,394..  Of  these  the  Nuvette, 
and  twenty-seven  other  tribM,  generally  speaking  the  Quacott  lang^uage, 
alone  number  40,805.  The  tribes  of  Britbh  Columbb  are,  however,  for 
the  most  part,  unknown,  as  b  also  the  case  indeed  with  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia  Indians.  The  leading  tribe  in  Britbh  Columbb  b  said  to  be  the 
TakdUies,  or  TacuUies,  a  name  importing  ''  carriers,"  and  who  aimong 
ifaemsdves  are  divided  into  eight  trUies  of  various  extent  The  result  of 
careful  observation  of  their  character  does  not  substantiate  Mr.  Com- 
.  wallb's  rhapsodies  anent  aboriginal  innocence  and  purity.  Mr.  McLean 
teUs  ustiut  sensuality  and  gluttony  are  among  their  characteristic  vices, 
as  they  are  among  all  people  who  know  no  restraints  save  those  inflicted 
by  want  or  incapability.  The  women  are  said  to  give  the  reins  to  the 
indulgence  of  their  passbns  from  an  early  age.  Gambling  b  another 
.  vice  to  whidi  these  poor  Indians  apply  their  untutored  minds  in  uncon- 
scious emulation  of  their  betters.  Many  of  the  tribes  are  thievbh  and 
lying.  They  are  also  very  dirty.  It  b  difficult,  however,  to  know  when  our 
authorities^  speaking  of  Indbns,  describe  the  results  of  natnnJ  depravity 
or  of  depravKy  arising  from  assocbtion  witii  social  demoralisation.  .  It  is 
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just  possible  that  these  physically  fine  races  of  people,  however  prone  to 
war  and  plunidery  maj  not  be  lewd  or  thievish  among  themselves.  Even 
the  women  denounced  may  be  the  Laises  and  Tha'ises  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
employ^. 

The  language  of  the  natives  appears  to  be  mainly  dialects  of  the 
Chippewayan,  which  is  so  largely  extended  over  North  America.  They 
are  said  to  be  exceedingly  partial  to  music,  and  even  skilful,  having  great 
variety  and  melody  in  the  airs  which  they  sing.  They  are  fond  of  feasts 
and  dances — after  their  own  fashion — and  they  also  indulge  in  dramatic 
representations  of  a  wild  character. 

Most  of  the  tribes  are  imfortunately  at  feud  with  one  another  in  the 
interior.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Talkotins  on  the  Upper  Frazer  hold  the 
Chilcotins  in  deadly  hatred.  Nearly  all  the  men  are  six  feet  and  upwards 
in  height,  and.  are  well  made  in  proportion.  Dr.  Scouler,  a  sound  ob-^ 
server,  says  that  the  Indians  of  British  Columbia  and  of  the  coasts,  being 
accustomed  to  sedentary  and  continuous  labours,  present  great  aptitude 
for  passing  into  an  agricultural  state.  AH  the  natives  of  the  north-west 
coast  are,  indeed,  already  skilful  and  enterprising  traders.  .  As  yet  their 
numbers  are  said  to  diminish  when  in  contact  with  the  fire-water,  im- 
ported diseases,  and  other  vices  of  the  whites  ;  but  a  contrary  result  may 
be  confidently  anticipated  when  they  are  thrown  in  contact  with  the 
virtues  of  the  white  man.  Most  of  the  north-western  American  tribes 
are  physically  and  mentally  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Canadian 
Indian,  the  Cherokees,  Choctas,  and  other  races  redeemed  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  New  Zealanders ;  yet  what  can  be  more  gratifying  than  the 
results  which  the  introduction  of  order,  of  civilisation,  and  Christianity 
have  effected  among  those  once  savage  races ! 

It  is  only  within  our  own  times  that  government  and  the  public  are 
becoming  aware  of  the  vast  capabilities  of  British  Columbia.  Geographers 
have  long  pondered  on  the  fact,  and  have  attempted  to  give  to  it  pubiicitir» 
but  in  vain.  **  There  is  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,"  said 
Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  21st  of  July  of  the  year  just  elapsed,  on  Mr.  Hoe^ 
buck's  motion  respecting  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company — *'  there  is  a  large 
portion  of  the  earth  with  regard  to  the  character  of  which  we  have  been 
systematically  kept  in  darkness,  for  those  who  had  information  to  giv« 
have  also  had  an  interest  directly  opposed  to  their  imparting  it." 

With  a  splendid  climate,  far  milder  than  in  corresponding  latitudes  im 
Europe^  besides  the  infinite  supply  of  fur-bearing  animals  of  the  meet 
valuable  kinds — besides  the  immense  variety  of  fish  with  which  all  ^tm 
waters,  be  they  fresh  or  salt,  abound — ^besides  the  boundless  supply  of 
deer,  game,  and  water-fowl — besides  the  inexhaustible  yield  of  timber— <f 
this  region  possesses  in  its  minerals  and  ores  far  greater  riches  than  ita 
furs,  or  its  fisheries,  or  its  forests  can  ever  be  made  to  yield.  Add  to  all 
this,  it  possesses  a  great  agricultural  and  commerdal  future,  both  alik^ 
enhanced  by  the  probability  of  the. valley  of  the  Frazer  becoming  oqq 
day  one  of  the  highways  of  the  world. 

It  would  indeed  be  impossible  at  the  present  day  to  single  out  any 
virgin  territory  which  combines  so  many  large  and  profitable  openings  to 
industry,  under  the  same  advantageous  circumstances  of  a  good  climate 
and  natural  supplies  from  the  animal. and  vegetable. kingdoms. 

In  the  animal  kingdom  we  have  first  the  Cervtis  alcesy  or  moQse  deer 
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of  ike  Cundinw ;  C,  iarmuhui  or  reindBer,  Imt  nre ;  C.  dapkms^  at 
coomon  ftogy  At  eBr  of  the  CanaAaiiff;  C,  Canadensis^  ot  red  deer; 
C  kucmnuj  or  large  wlste-tailed  ^oer ;  Ae  jnm^ug  deer  {ckevreuSJ^ 
said  to  be  plentiful  near  Fort  Alexaiidxia ;  a  snudler  species  of  Hbck- 
tailed  deer,  mid  o^ier  kinds.  Big  horn  sheep  are*  very  nnmcroiis  in  the 
BMnrntaiBSi  aad  am  as  good  eating^  as  the  cbnestio  sheep. '  TImpb  are 
fOforal  vaiieties  of  bean,  gmded,  blaek,  brovm,  and  tmoohte^  but  to> 
dneible  pvobaUy  to  two  speeies,  tiM  Uwdt  and  brown.  BhMsk  ead  white 
wohas  mfest  tiife  ihic^  wood^  as  also  a  small  spedes  of  pandier  sod  Ae 
lynx,  but  none  of  these  are  very  nnmefOoSL  Among  the  fbr^bearing 
asiniab  ana  the  beaters  and  mavtena,  wl^h  are  Sely  to  oonCmne 
muneimia  for  naoy  years  to  coraoi  as  they  find  a  safe  retreat  anvong^  As 
fastaasseaoftheSo^yMovntams.  MiiKes^  sqmnels,  madc-^rats,  macmots^ 
and  wood-tafta  are  fomd  eretywhere,  the  hitter  by  far  too  miadt  89. 
Both  land  and  aea  ottera  are  metwilii;  the  Ihr  of  tne  latter  is  very  soft 
and  deficate,  and  is  the  most  Tahiabie  of  any  obtuned  on  tibo  ooastL 
Babbits  also  abound.  There  are  plenty  of  dogs.  Theyareof  a;£minir- 
tive  siasy  aiad  stroogfy  resemble  mose  of  the  Esqaimaar,  wift  eoiied-op 
tail,  snail  ears^  and  pointed  nose.  A  coa|^e  of  diese  tractalde  anhnah 
will  draw  a  sle^^  with  a  load  of  250ponzMS,  besBes  provisions  for  Aem- 
sdves  and  thrar  driver^  twenfy  miles  m  five  homrs.  Of  lAriSy  Aece  are 
die  bustard;  the  Tetrtw  ohscvruSf  rather  larger  than  the  SeoCCnA 
groose;  the  Teirao  MiehardsofdSy  anoth^  tspeaes  of  groose;  aoid  Ae 
dnaa  pnrtariJgo.  There  are,  strange  to  say,  few  sin^g-birds  on  the 
west  eoast  of  Ameriea.  There  are  eagles,  hawhs^  -ndtores,  crows,  mi^ 
joMf  thrushes,  woodpedters,  bullfriches,  and  hmnming-birds,  bat  no 
songsters  of  the  woods  or  fields.  As  to  aquatic  binfa,  pelicans,  swans^ 
geese^  dncks  of  various  kinds^  teal,  glebes,  and  others,  tiiey  completely 
eover  the  lakes  and  inhmd  salt-water  lochs  in  winter,  bat  they  leave  tiw 
aoQBtry  in  sonmier.  There  is  a  large  species  of  crane,  plenty  of  plover, 
but  few  snipe.  Fiai^  we  have  seen,  are  most  plenttfel  in  tl»  sea-riven 
aad  lakes.  Stmgeon  of  firam  2501b.  wd^  to  6001b.  wmght  are 
caagfat  m  the  latter.  There  are  four  kinds  of  sahnon  tiiat  ascend  the 
rivifs  in  Hnmense  shoah^  proceed  towards  the  soorces,  and,  havm^  de- 
posited  their  spawn,  their  dead  bodies  are  seen  floating  down  tlie  carrent 
m  thousands.  The  other  fish  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  troot,  carp,  and 
whitefish.  The  ndmon  is  called  by  McLean  <«tiie  New  Cakdonzan  staff 
of  life.**  The  natives  have  very  ingenions  modes  of  pr^paring^  it^  bat  as 
thcry  do  not  care  lor  their  fish  or  viands  bang*  pore,  they  are  notslwajs 
pal^kaUo  to  Eoropeana. 

Insects  aboond,  and  amon^  the  most  annoying  are  the  mosquitoes;  &e 
Ma«ie-fiv9  and  the  gnat,  which  are  said  to  r^eve  each  other  regcdboly  in 
the  wofK  of  tortare^  and  to  especmBy  abound  affeer  rain  or  tirander-sho weis. 
Their  monbor  will  prehaUydbmmsh  as  the  land  becomes  cultivated^  and 
some  people  do  not  complain  of  them.  Mr.  ComwaBis  says :  **  It  was  not 
half  so  bad  as  by  an  English  roadride,  where  the  gnats  sting  and  lAeA 
tOAnd,  Inti^  poisOT  into  every  paarer^by— ^tfae  jpestibnce  of  dttches." 
But  then  he  waa  <<reafismg^  his  50  to  100  dolhia  a  day  in  dnst  and 

Firs,  of  whidk  Aere  are  severs!  spedns^  and  cedars  attain  a  g^antie 
gtowtb.    One  fr  reaeiies  a  he^ht  of  2(S0  fee^  witiir  a  drcamference  of 
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42  feet  at  the  butt.  There  are  two  kinds  of  oak — stunted-looking  among 
the  coniferee  on  the  coast,  but  of  finer  growth  in  the  interior.  The  white 
maple  g^ws  in  all  the  low  woodlands.  A  large  species  of  arbutus  grows 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  to  a  height  of  30  and  40  feet,  with  hard  white 
wood. 

Among  the  more  important  and  interesting  native  vegetable  produc- 
tions are  the  hemp  plant,  the  produce  of  which  has  been  found  to  be 
superior  to  the  Russian,  and  the  prickly  pear,  dried  by  the  natives  in  the 
sun,  and  baked  into  excellent  cakes.  There  are,  as  we  have  before  seen, 
some  delicious  varieties  of  blueberries,  service-berries,  choke-cherries, 
gooseberries,  strawberries,  and  whortleberries.  A  root  called  Tza-chin 
imparts  an  ag^eable  zest  to  salmon,  and  effectuaUy  destroys  the  disagree- 
able smell  of  that  fish  when  smoke*dried.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  that 
all  the  fruit-trees,  grains,  vegetables,  and  grasses  that  succeed  in  Great 
Britain  flourish  in  British  Columbia,  and  yield  abundant  crops.  As  it  is, 
the  quantity  of  open  land  in  Vancouver  Island  and  on  the  coast  bears  a 
small  proportion  to  the  woodland,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Frazer  and  Thompson's  Rivers  and  some  of  the  lake  districts, 
where  boundless  prairies  are  met  with,  and  excellent  crops  and  large  stocks 
of  cattle  are  already  being  raised  by  the  missionaries.  The  woodland  is, 
however,  richer  when  cleared  than  the  prairie  g^und,  and  this  applies — 
a  rare  thing  in  other  countries— even  to  the  soil  of  the  fir  and  pine 
forests. 

As  to  the  prospects  of  the  country,  what  a  writer  in  the  Times  says  of 
Vancouver's  Island  applies  equally  to  the  mainland,  and  in  some  respects 
more  forcibly.  ^'  If  it  shall  turn  out  that  there  is  an  extensive  and  rich 
gold-field  in  the  mainland  of  the  British  territory,  as  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  the  island  will  become  a  profitable  field  for  all  trades,  industries, 
and  labour.  The  population  will  soon  increase  from  Canada — ^whence  an 
immig^tion  of  many  thousands  is  already  spoken  of — from  Australia, 
South  America,  the  Atlantic  States,  and,  no  doubt,  from  Europe  also.  If 
this  happens,  the  tradesman  and  the  labourer  will  find  employment,  and 
the  farmer  will  find  a  ready  market,  at  good  prices,  for  his  produce. 

<<  Should  the  gold  suddenly  disappear,  the  island  will  have  benefited  by 
the  impulse  just  given  to  immigration,  for  no  doubt  many  who  went  to 
mine  will  remain  to  cultivate  the  soil  and  to  engage  in  other  pursuits.  If 
this  be  the  termination  of  the  present  fever,  then  to  the  farmer  who  is 
satisfied  with  a  competency,  full  gamers  and  a  good  larder,  who  loves 
retirement,  is  not  ambitious  of  wealth,  is  fond  of  a  mild,  agreeable,  and 
healthy  climate,  and  a  most  lovely  country  to  live  in,  the  island  offers 
every  attraction." 

A  still  more  sanguine  writer — Mr.  W.  Parker  Snow,  author  of  a  tract 
on  '*  British  Columbia,"  published  by  Piper,  Stephenson,  and  Spence — 
speaking  of  the  uniform  success  that  has  attended  upon  well-directed  and 
liberal  colonisation,  and  the  advantages  of  capital  in  such  an  undertaking, 
says :  ''  The  capitalist  may,  in  a  measure,  command  his  own  success.  In 
especial  reference  to  British  Columbia  at  the  present  time  this  is  still 
more  probable.  He  may,  if  he  chooses,  carry  with  him  all  that  can  con- 
duce not  only  to  his  increased  prosperity,  but  also  to  his  own  comfort  in 
the  land  of  his  future  adoption.  He  may  make  himself  as  unlimited  in 
his  actions,  his  pursuits,  and  his  wishes,  as  almost  any  patriarchal  poten- 
tate in  the  days  of  old.     He  may  contrive  schemes,  and  carry  out  the 
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•xeeatioii  of  thentta  tftefbllest  extent  Aey  will  aibiit  of.  Heaay  fo- 
ject  new  theotie^  and  eodeavoor  to  solve  tkem  bv  aeiusl  sppfinlieiiy 
witbout  let  or  kind«ranee.  He  may  exercise  hk  phuantiuopy  in  vmnam 
{dons  for  the  anelioration  of  fasB  species.  He  may  build  Us  eaetks  in  the 
lur,  and  almost  literally  establish  them  on  terra  firma.  He  may  set 
htmeelf  down  and  ghwee  his  eye  around  upon  a  fertile  and  a  thriviug  ex- 
panse of  land,  covered  with  the  men  of  his  hoosehold,  and  the  caHle,  and 
Ae  herds  of  his  field,  and  exdaim,  ^  Here  am  I  supreme;  and  aU  then 
flwinsowledge  me,  and  me  alone,  as  their  chief!'  He  may,  in  fitct^  be  all 
and  everymng  that  his  heart  conceives,  and  dutt  is  within  the  botmda  of 
reason  to  expect.  And  the  raorebe  plans,  the  mora  he  sdiemes^  the  morn 
he  porposes  and  attempts  to  do,  the  more  he  benefits  hinwdf  and  proves 
beneficial  to  the  coontiy  he  has  settled  is." 

There  is  aoollttr  point  of  view  in  whieh  Bri^h  €olantfaia  presenlB  a 
very  promising  opening,  and  that  is  as  a  naval  and  mar^me'  stetbn. 
The  harboixre  at  Queen  Charlotte^s  Islands,  Vancouver  Island,  ajHk  the 
eirtrance  of  Fras»r's  River,  are  peeuKarly  adapted  £br  the  fitting  oat  of 
winders,  being  in  the  nttghboorhood  of  veiy  valuable  fishing  waters*,  and 
Ae  country  in  their  vicinity  affording  eveiything  tJmt  is  reyiiad  for  the 
construction  of  vessels — such  as  excellent  timber,  iron  and  coppen^  eaal  £ar 
forges,  water  power  for  driving  saw-mills^  and  even  hemp  growiog  wifal 
in  tile  interior,  for  the  manufiicture  of  sailaand  cordage;  Thus  the  lAale 
fishery  alone,  by  creating  a  demand  for  many  articles  into  which  tfane 
prodmts  cotdd  be  HMmifaetured,  might  be  made  to  give  enf^oymeolr  to 
nmnbers  of  persons  of  variotf»  trades  and  calling. 

But  there  is  another  and  still  more  important  consideratm,  happily 
becoming  generally  felt  and  admitted,  which  is,  that  in  tl»  ansetlled  aod 
ever  varying  condition  of  the  decrepit  Moslem  Empire,  the  overgrowing 
power  of  Busma  in  Asia,  «id  the  indifference  of  the  British  govenment 
to  the  means  of  counterbalancing  that  power  by  strengtheniiig  its  pesi* 
tion  in  the  valleys  of  the  Eophrates  and  Tigris  rivers,  that  our  trade  ia 
the  Padfic  Ocean  with  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  may  ulti- 
mately be  compelled  to  pasa  through  our  North  American  po08esatOB& 
There  are  not  wanting  those  —  and  we  rank  ourselves  among  that 
sanguine  class  of  enthusiasts — ^who  see  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Hali^  and  Quebec  Railway  a  first  step  to  the  establishment  of  a  great 
inter-oceanic  line  of  communication,  partly  by  water  and  partly  by  rai^ 
if  not  ultimately  entirely  by  rail. 

The  (Mstance  between  London  and  Pekin  would  be  reduced  by  sudi 
a  line  to  some  10,000  miles,  and  the  journey  to  thirty  days.  It  woidi 
lessen  the  distance  from  Liverpool  to  Vancouver  Island  to  5650  miles, 
the  distance  between  Liverpool  and  Panama  alone  being  4100  miles. 
The  harbotir  of  Hali&x  is  the  only  one  safe  port  we  have  <»  the  Atlantie 
coast  of  British  North  America,  accessible  at  all  seasons  of  the  yeac,  ik» 
rest  being  closed  by  ice  for  six  months,  whilst  we  have  in  the  Phcifii^ 
in  the  harbour  of  Esquimalt,  one  of  the  finest  ports  in  the  world.  It 
is  8200  miles  from  Panama  to  Sydney,  and  7200  miles  from  Van- 
couver Island  to  the  same  place,  so  that  Australasia  is  as  much  con- 
cerned in  the  adoption  of  this  line  as  are  Japan,  China,  or  India. 

No  matter  what  line  is  ultimately  adopted  for  such  transit,  whether  by 
Lake  Superior  to  Assiniboia,  the  capital  of  the  important  Red  River  set> 
tlement,  and  thence  by  the  Lower  Saskatchewan  lUver,  or  by  Lake  Win- 
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aip0g  aad  ths  Upper  Saskatchewan  (irliob  ■ppaatfs  prahiiihia)^  stUI  tiba 
advantages  whiefa  woidd  accrae  to  Greal  Britain^  qonneynt  vpcNs  tba 
entire  sernce  beiog  perfonasd  thioiqfjh  Bfitish  tenitaiy)  are  heycNiA  ail 
oalcniatifMi.  The  eatabliabment  of  sadi  a  line  of  cwammiioaiaen  vosld 
Bot  merelj  open  up  to  eivHisaition  a  lai^  territory  in  Britwh  Novtk 
Anserieay  hitkerto  almost  unexplored^  but  U  wcMild  open  up  ta  the  eukii* 
Ttttora  of  tke*soil  (in  Miimesota  and  on  the  Red  River,  for  esaiB|^e^  tibe 
isoIaliooL  of  winch  appears  to  have  been  hitherto  the  oaly  bar  to  pn^^reei 
and  eztansionX  as  also  in  Canada^  a  means  of  tranBKt  to  all  the  naih^  of 
the  Padfic^  and  an  open  passage  to  the  Clnna  seas  and  to  oar  penttonniami 
m  the  Eart  Indies,  Australia^  and  New  Zealand. 

Tioly  it  has  been  remarked  that  oar  political  and  eonunereial  fw^Tcii 
maey  ymJIl  have  utterly  departed  from  us  if  we  ne^ket  these  very  gieai 
and  important  considerations,  and  if  we  fuled  to  carry  out  to  their  fullest 
extent  the  physical  advantages  which  the  countries  in  question  offer  to 
voj  and  which  we  have  only  to  stretch  out  our  hands  to  grasp.  The 
Unked  States,  if  but  poseessuig  our  cajAtal  and  resources,  would  do  it 
direetly. 

Lndsiiy  that  we  have  at  such  a  crisis  a  minister  at  the  helm  of  our 
colonial  affairs  who  at  onee  understands  and  af^reciates  the  whole  hear- 
ings of  the  question.  ''  In  glancing  over  the  vast  regions  devoted  to  the 
fur  trade,"  said  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  ^'  which  are  said  to  be  as  large  as 
Europe,  the  first  thought. of  every  Englishman  must  be  that  of  humilia* 
tion  and  amaze.  Is  it  possible  that  so  great  a  segment  of  the  earth 
under  the  English  sceptre  has  so  long  been  abandoned  as  a  desolate 
hunting-ground  for  wandering  savages  and  wild  animals — turning  our 
eyes  from  a  trade  which,  unlike  all  other  commerce,  rests  on  its  profits, 
not  on  the  redemption,  but  on  the  maiiftenance  of  the  wilderness  ?  It 
must  cheer  us  to  see  already,  in  the  great  border  lands  of  this  hitherto 
inhospitable  region,  the  opening  prospects  of  civilised  life.  Already,  on 
the  Pacific,  Vancouver  Island  has  been  added  to  the  social  communities 
of  mankind.  Already,  on  the  large  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, from  the  American  frontier  up  to  the  Russian  domains,  we  are  lay- 
ing the  foundations  of  what  may  become  hereafter  a  magnificent  abode 
for  the  human  race.  And  now  eastward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  we 
are  invited  to  see  in  the  settlement  of  the  Red  River  the  nucleus  of  a  new 
colony,  a  rampart  against  any  hostile  inroads  from  the  American  frontier, 
and  an  essentuil  one,  as  it  were,  to  that  great  viaduct  by  which  we  hope 
one  day  to  connect  the  harbours  of  Vancouver  with  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence."  * 

In  every  aspect,  whether  viewed  politically,  socially,  or  commercially, 
the  colonisation  of  British  Columbia,  and  the  opening  up  of  communica- 
tion between  that  great  westerly  continent,  with  its  giant  islands,  its 
noble  harbours,  and  its  productive  lands,  lakes,  and  rivers,  with  Central 
North  British  America,  must  undoubtedly  give  a  progressive  impulse  to 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  which,  in  its  results,  would  eclipse  anything 
which  has  been  witnessed  even  amid  the  extraordinary  development  of 
the  present  century. 

Already  encouraged  by  her  Majesty's  government  and  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  Captain  Palliser  is  leading  an  exploring  party  to  the 
sources  of  the  South  Saskatchewan,  and  the  passes  westward  through  the 
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Rocky  Mountaiiis.  Colonel  Elliott,  at  the  head  of  fifty  engineers  and 
as  many  soldiers  and  yoyageurs,  is  moving  eastwards  from  VancouTer 
Island,  determining  the  natural  line  of  communication  through  British 
Columbia  to  Central  British  America.  Simultaneously,  a  joint  commis- 
sion of  the  English  and  American  governments  are  engaged  in  running 
the  international  boundary  from  Puget*s  Sound  to  Lake  Superior,  com- 
mencing at  the  Pacific  terminus.  Although  the  enterprise  of  individuab 
will  anticipate  these  scientific  labourers  in  opening  a  communication 
between  the  two  countries  the  moment  the  news  of  the  gold  discoveries 
shall  spread  through  the  backwoods,  still  it  is  to  them  that  we  shall  look 
for  future  information  as  to  the  difficulties  and  facilities,  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  of  the  different  routes.  In  the  mean  time,  that  such  a  com- 
munication wiU  infallibly  be  opened  is  as  certain  as  that  we  are  now  anti- 
cipating the  pleasure  of  placing  that  communication  on  record.  It  is  a 
mere  question  of  time,  and  that  happily  abbreviated  by  a  tempting  and 
alluring  discovery.  It  does  not  require  to  be  a  prophet  to  predict  that, 
when  the  resources  of  British  Columbia  are  fully  opened  ud,  and  a  com- 
munication shall  be  established  between  the  Atlantic  ana  the  Pacific, 
there  will  be  traffic  enough  to  employ  a  fleet  of  steamers  and  sailing 
vessels  at  Vancouver  Island  that  shall  rival  the  most  stining  and  active 
ports  in  the  Old  World,  and  may  one  day  surpass  them. 


NICHOLAS  MICHELL'S  NEW  POEM.*      . 

The  poem,  or  rather  series  of  poems,  which  is  now  presented  to 
the  public  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Michell  will,  we  think,  be  the  most  popular 
of  all  his  works,  for  we  find  in  it  the  same  talent  and  graces  the 
same  facility  of  versification  united  to  deep  feeling,  much  learning, 
and  redundant  foncy,  as  in  the  others,  whilst  the  themes  are  de- 
cidedly more  inviting,  and  indeed  perhaps  better  adapted  to  display 
the  peculiar  genius  and  temperament  of  the  author.  Aware  that  every 
one  views  Pleasure  from  a  different  light,  and  has  his  own  peculiar 
ideas  as  to  its  enjoyment,  Mr.  Michell  has  wisely  proposed  to  him- 
self less  to  examine  the  reasons  why  certain  objects  cause  sensations 
of  delight  than  to  consider  at  once  the  Pleasures  themselves.  Pictures 
are  presented  illustrative  of  their  character,  and  of  their  debasing  or  en- 
nobling effects  on  tl\e  mind.  Commencing  with  the  delight  we  experience 
from  a  contemplation  of  beautiful  and  sublime  scenes  in  Nature,  the  poem 
treats  of  the  pleasures  indulged  in  by  various  races  at  different  periods  of 
history ;  the  pleasures  in  relation  to  the  fine  arts,  to  our  actions  in  life, 
our  pursuits,  and,  more  than  all,  our  passions,  closing  with  the  graver 
consideration  of  the  pleasure  that  fills  the  exalted-  mind  anticipating  im- 
mortality, and  a  nearer  commune  with  that  universe,  whose  magnificence 
and  fflory  are  now  but  dimly  comprehended.  A  noble  theme,  ably,  de- 
ligh^Uy  treated. 

•  Pleasure :  a  Poem  in  Seven  Books.  By  Nicholas  Michell,  Author  of  "  Ruins 
of  Many  Lands,"  «  Spirits  of  the  Past,"  "  The  Poetry  of  Creation,"  &c.  Tcgg 
and  Co. 
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THE  ASSIZE  CAUSE. 

BY   THE  AUTHOR  OF   "ASHLEY." 

I. 

A  CROWD  of  busy  idlers  was  gathered  round  the  guildhall  at  Rirerton, 
and  a  dense  crowd,  both  of  workers  and  idlei^,  was  packed  inside  it,  es* 
pecially  in  the  Nisi  Prius  court.  The  spring  assizes  were  being  held; 
they  had  commenced  that  morning,  Monday,  and  the  great  cause  was 
on,  Carr  t?.  Carr  • 

Not  that  the  cause  was  anything  so  very  great  in  itself ;  only  the  good 
citizens  of  Riverton  had  chosen  to  take  it  up  and  magnify  it  into  one. 
It  turned  upon  the  legitimacy  of  Robert  Carr,  now  dead;  if  that  could 
be  proved,  his  widow  and  children  would  inherit  the  fortune  of  hid 
grandfather :  if  not,  that  fortune  went  to  more  distant  relatives,  Squire 
Carr  and  his  son  Valentine. 

Robert  Carr's  father  (whose  name  was  also  Robert)  had  written  a 
document  upon  his  death-bed  to  the  effect  that  he  had  been  married  in^ 
Riverton,  at  the  church  of  St.  James  the  Less  ;  but  this  document  had 
been  mislaid  until  after  iite  'dettth-«^'Reb«^Caaik  His  widow  found  it, 
and  despatched  it  to  Mr.  Fauntleroy,  the  Riverton  solicitor  who  was 
conducting  their  cause.  Mr.  Fauntleroy,  upon  receipt  of  the  important 
letter,  sent  a  clerk  to  seurch  the  register  of  St.  James  the  Less,  and 
there  the  marriage  was  found,  duly  entered.  This  was  die  previous 
autumn  :  and  Mr.  Fauntleroy  hugged  himself  and  buoyed  up  Mrs.  Carr 
with  the  certainty  of  success ;  when,  just  upon  the  assizes,  the  unao*^ 
countable  discovery  was  made  that  no  entry  of  the  marrii^  was  in  the 
register.  Mr.  Fauntleroy — though  he  had  not  himself  seen  it — asserted, 
that  it  had  been  there,  and  must  have  been  taken  out;  and  the  other 
side  held  to  it  that  the  marriage  had  never  taken  place,  and  the  entry 
had  never  been  there. 

The  trial  came  on  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  progressed 
equably  up  to  five  ;  then  there  arose  the  fierce  discussion  touching  the 
register.  Mr.  Fauntleroy's  counsel,  Serjeant  Wrangle,  declaring  that 
the  marriage  was  there  up  to  very  recently  ;  and  Mynn  and  Mynn's 
counsel,  Seijeant  Siftem,  ridiculing  the  assertion,  Mynn  and  Mynn 
being  the  lawyers  for  Squire  Carr.  The  judge  ordered  the  raster  to 
be  produced. 

It  was  brought  into  court  and  examined.  The  marriage  was  not. 
there,  neither  was  there  any  sig^  of  its  having  been  abstracted.  Law- 
rence Omer  was  called,  Mr.  Famitleroy's  clerk,  and  he  testified  to  having 
searched  the  register,  seen  the  marriage,  and  copied  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  to  it  In  proof  of  which  he  tendered  his  poeket-book,  where 
the  names  were  written  in  pencil. 

Up  rose  Seijeant  Siftem.     *<  What  day  was  this,  pray  ?" 

**  I  forget  the  precise  day.     It  was  in  October." 

'^  And  so  you  think  you  saw  the  marriage  of  Robert  Carr  and  Martha 
Ann  Hughes  there  ?" 
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"  I  am  sure  I  saw  it,"  replied  Mr.  Omer. 

"  Were  you  alone  ?" 

''  I  looked  over  the  book  alone.  Hunt,  the  clerk  of  the  church,  was 
present  in  the  vestry." 

''  It  must  appear  to  the  jury  as  a  singular  thing  tfiat  you  only,  and 
nobody  else,  should  have  seen  this  mysterious  entry,"  continued  Ser- 
jeant Siftem. 

'*  Perhaps  nobody  else  looked  for  \t ;  they'd  have  seen  it  if  they  had," 
shortly  returned  the  witness,  who  felt  himself  aa  aggrieved  man,  and 
spoke  like  one,  since  half  the  town  had  publidy  accused  him  of  faarag 
gone  dowa  to  St  James's  in  his  deep,  and  seen  the  entry  in  a  dream 
alone. 

'^  Does  it  not  strike  you,  witness,  as  being  extraordinary  that  this  oae 
pftfticular  entiy,  {professed  to  have  been  seen  by  your  eyes,  and  by  yours 
alone,  should  have  been  abstracted  htxa  a  book  safely  k^  under  kwk 
and  key  ?"  pussued  Seijeant  Siftem.  **'  I  an  misfaken  if  it  voukl  not 
strike  an  iatelligent  nuin  as  being  akin  to  an  iBi(K>sfiibility." 

'*  Ne,  it  does  not  strike  me  «o.  But  events,  hard  of  belief  happen 
sometimes.  I  swear  the  marriage  was  in  the  book  last  October :  why 
it  is  not  there  now  is  the  eBtraordinary  part  of  the  affair." 

It  was  ao  use  to  cross-examine  the  witness  ftiither  :  lie  was  cross  and 
olMtinate,  and  persisted  in  his  story,  ^ijeant  Siftem  disnussed  him; 
aad  Hunt  was  eaUed,  the  eleik  of  the  church,  who  4Mune  hobyiag  an. 

The  old  man  rambled  in  his  evidence,  but  the  point  of  it  was»  that  he 
didn't  believe  any  abetractioa  bad  been  made,  not  he ;  it  must  be  a  ftroe 
to  suppose  it ;  a  crotchet  of  that  great  lawyer,  Fauntleroy  j  how  ooiiid 
the  M^gister  he  touched  when  he  himself  kept  it  sure  and  sacred,  the  key 
of  the  safe  in  a  hiding-place  in  the  vestry^  and  the  key  of  the  chuxch 
hanging  i^  in  has  own  house^  outside  his  kitchen  door  p  His  rector  wM. 
it  had  been  isobbed^  and  in  course  be  couldn't  stand  out  to  his  iao^  9&  it 
hadn't,  but  he  were  upon  his  oath  now,  and  must  qieak  the  truth  with- 
Ottt  shrinking. 

Seirjeant  Wrangle  rose.  Did  the  witness  mean  to  tell  the  coort  that 
he  never  saw  or  read  the  entry  of  the  marriage  ? 

No,  he  never  4iid.  He  heard  say  as  it  were  there,  but  he  never 
looked. 

"  But  you  wene  inresent  when  the  witness  Omer  examined  the  re- 
gister F"  pcBsisted  Seijeant  Wrangle. 

^*  Master  Omer  wouddn't  ha'  got  to  examine  it,  unless  I  had  been,  my 
lord  judge  and  jury,"  retorted  Hunt  to  Serjeant  Wrangle.  '*  I  was  a 
sitting  down  in  the  vestry,  a  nursing  of  my  leg,  which  were  worse  than 
usual  that  day ;  it  always  is  in  dan^  weather,  and        " 

'*  Confine  yourself  to  eridepce,"  interrupted  the  judge. 

^  Well,  your  reverences,  I  was  a  nursing  of  my  les^  while  Master  Omer 
looked  into  the  book.  I  don't  know  what  he  saw  tnere ;  he  didn't  say ; 
and  when  he  had  done  looking  I  looked  it  safe  up  again." 

''Did  you  see  him  make  an  extract  from  itp"  demanded  Serjeant 
Wrangle. 

''Yes,  your  worship,  I  saw  him  a  writing  something  down  in  his 
pocket-book." 

"  Have  you  ever  entrusted  the  key  of  the  safe  to  slarange  hands  ?" 
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"  I  wouldn't  do  such  a  thing,  your  reverent  worships.  I  never  gay«  it 
to  nobody,  and  never  would ;  thm's  not  a  sool  knows  where  it  is  to  be 
found,  but  me,  and  the  reeter,  aad  the  other  el^^g;yman,  Mr.  Fiattleton, 
tdsttt  •oomes  soften  to  do  the  duty.  I  couldn't  say  as  much  for  ihe  key  of 
tke  ^okiirch,  which  sometiines  goes  beyond  sny  cietody,  iox  the  reetor 
allows  one  or  two  of  the  young  college  gents  to  go  in  to  play  the  organ* 
By  token,  one  on  '«iBr— the  qnietest  o  the  pair,  it  w^wi,  too«*4ang  in 
that  very  key  on  to  our  kitdben  floor,  and  shivered  oar  eat's  hearatiful 
ehaney  jaaiaer  into  seven  atoms,  aad  my  missis———" 
'^  That  is  not  evidence,"  again  interntpted  the  judge. 
Nolihing  snofe,  apparently,  that  was  evidenee  comd  be  got  from  the 
Mtneas,  «o  he  was  dismisted. 

CbU  the  Revef«Dd  Mr.  Wilbesforee. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Wilberforce,  rector  of  St  James  the  Less,  auaor 
eaiiQB  of  Brverton  Cadiedral,  and  head-master  of  the  collegiate  school, 
came  forward. 

^  Yon  aie  the  ractor  of  St.  James  the  Less,"  said  Serjeant  Wrangle. 

*'  I  am,"  veplied  Mr.  Wilberforce. 

*'  Did  you  ever  see  the  entry  of  Robert  Carr's  marriage  with  Martha 
Ajew  Hughes  in  the  church's  roister  ?" 

^'  Yes,  I  did."     S^eant  Sifitem  pncked  up  his  ears. 

^  When  did  you  see  it  ?" 

^  On  the  24di  of  last  October." 

^^  How  do  yov  fix  the  date,  Mr.  Wilherfinroe  ?"  inq«ys^  the  judge,  who 
recognised  him  as  the  minor  canon  who  had  officiated  in  me  chasater'i 
desk,  the  previous  day  in  the  cathedral. 

**  I  had  been  marrying  a  couple  that  norning,  my  lord,  the  24th. 
A£ber  I  had  entered  tiaeir  marriage,  I  turned  back  ioA.  looked  for  the 
registry  of  Robert  Carr's,  and  I  found  it  and  read  it." 

^  What  induced  you  to  look  for  it?*  asked  the  eoanseL 

^  I  had  heard  iAmi,  his  marriage  was  discovered  to  have  takmi  plaee  at 
St.  Jaoies's,  and  that  it  was  recorded  in  the  register.    Curiosity  induced 

e  to  -torn  hack  and  read  it" 

^  You  hoilk.  £aw  and  read  it,"  continued  Seijeant  Wrangle. 

^  I  both  saw  it  and  read  it,"  replied  Mjt.  Wilberibroe. 

^  Then  you  testify  that  it  was  undoubtedly  (iMve  ?" 
Most  eertainly  it  was." 

The  reverand  gentleman  will  have  liie  goodness  to  remember  that  he 
is  upon  his  oath,"  cried  Serjeant  Sifbem,  impudently  bobbing  np. 

^  <S«r  y"  was  the  indignant  rebuke  of  the  clergyman.  '^  You  foi^get  to 
whom  yon  are  speaking,"  he  added,  amidst  the  dead  silence  of  the  ooturt. 

<<  Gan  you  remember  iJie  words  written  ?"  resumed  Serjeant  Wrangle. 
•  "  The  entry  was  properly  made  ;  in  the  same  manner  that  the  others 
were,  of  that  period.  Robert  Carr  and  Martha  Ann  Hughes  had  rigned 
it ;  also  her  brother  and  aister  as  witnesses." 

^'  You  have  no  doubt  that  the  eoAiey  was  there,  then,  Mr.  Wilber- 
fbroe  ?"  observed  the  judge. 

''  My  lord,"  cried  the  reverend  gentl^nan,  somewhat  nettled  at  the 
qnestion,  ^'  I  can  heiieve  my  own  eyes.  I  am  not  more  certain  that  I  am 
now  giving  evidence  before  your  lordship,  than  I  am  that  the  numage 
was  in  the  register." 
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*^  It  is  not  in  now,"  said  the  jodge. 

*^  No,  mj  lord  ;  it  must  have  been  cleverly  abstracted.'' 

*^  The  whole  leaf,  I  presume  ?**  said  Serjeant  Wrangle. 

*'  Undoubtedly.  The  marriage  entered  below  Robert  Carr's  was  that 
of  Sir  Thomas  Ealing  ;  I  read  that  also,  with  its  long  string  of  witnesses : 
that  is  also  gone." 

*'  Can  you  account  for  its  disappearance  ?"  asked  Serjeant  Wrangle. 

'^  Not  in  the  least.     I  wish  I  could :  and  find  out  the  offenders." 

''  The  incumbent  of  the  parish  at  that  time  is  no  longer  living,  X  be- 
lieve," observed  Serjeant  Wrangle. 

^*  He  has  been  dead  many  years,"  replied  Mr.  Wilbeiforoe :  ''  four  or 
five  have  held  the  living  since  then.  But  it  was  not  the  incumbent  who 
married  them  :  it  was  a  strange  clergyman  who  performed  the  ceremony, 
a  friend  of  Robert  Carr's." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?"  snapped  Serjeant  Siftem,  bobbing  up 
again. 

"  Because  he  signed  the  register  as  having  performed  it,"  replied  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  confronting  the  Serjeant  with  a  look  as  undaunted  as  his 
own. 

What  cared  Serjeant  Siftem  for  being  confronted?  *^ How  do  you 
know  he  was  a  friend  of  Robert  Carr's  ?"  went  on  he. 

*^  In  that  I  speak  from  hearsay.  But  there  are  many  men  of  this  city, 
older  than  I  am,  who  i-emember  that  the  Reverend  Mr..  Belt  and  Robcort 
Carr  were  upon  exceedingly  intimate  terms :  they  can  testify  it  to  you,  if 
yon  choose  to  call  them." 

Seijeant  Siftem  growled  and  sat  down. 

**  Allow  me  to  ask  you,  sir,"  continued  Seijeant  Wrajagl^  "  whether 
the  marriage,  being  entered  there,  is  not  a  proof  of  its  having  taken 
place  ?" 

''  Most  assuredly,"  replied  Mr.  Wilberforce.     "  A  proof  indisputahle*" 

But  courts  of  justice,  judges,  and  jury  require  ocular  and  demoD#trative 
proof.  It  is  probable  there  was  not  a  soul  in  court,  including  the  judge 
and  Serjeant  Siftem,  but  believed  the  evidence  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce, even  had  they  chosen  to  doubt  that  of  Lawrence  Omw;  but  the 
register  negatively  testified  that  there  had  been  no  marriage,  and  upon 
the  register,  in  law,  must  rest  the  onus  of  proof.  Had  there  been  positive 
evidence,  not  negative,  of  the  abstraction  of  the  leaf  from  the  register, 
had  the  register  itself  afforded  such,  the  aspect  of  affiurs  would  have  been 
very  different.  When  the  court  rose  that  night,  the  trial  had  advanced 
down  to  the  summing-up  of  the  judgCi  which  was  deferred  till  morning : 
but  it  was  felt  by  everybody  that  that  summing-up  wouU.  be  dead  against 
the  client  of  Mr.  Fauntleroy,  and  that  Squire  Carr  had  gained  the 
cause. 

The  squire,  and  his  son  Valentine,  and  Mynu  and  Mynn,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  lesser  guns  of  the  bar,  but  not  the  great  gun,  Serjeant  Sifbm, 
took  a  late  dinner  together,  and  drank  toasts,  and  were  as  merry  and  up- 
roarious as  success  could  make  them  :  and  Riverton,  outside,  echoed  their 
sentiments — that  'cute  old  Fauntleroy  had  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon. 

'Cute  old  Fauntierov — 'cute  enough,  goodness  knew,  in  general— was 
thinking  the  same  timig,  as  he  took  a  solitary  chop  in  his  own  house. 
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After  the  meal  was  finished  he  sat  over  the  fire  in  a  dreamy  mood,  he 
scarcely  knew  how  long,  and  full  of  vexation. 

An  hour  or  so  previous  to  that,  Henry  Arkell  was  in  his  home,  not  at 
his  lessons,  as  was  customary  at  that  hour,  but  idly  talking  with  his 
mother,  when  Cookesley,  the  second  senior  of  the  college  school,  came  in, 
Mr.  Wilberforce  having  sent  him  to  inquire  after  Arkell. 

"  Oh,  I  think  iny  head  is  a  little  better  to-night,  Cookesley,"  was  his 
reply. 

**Such  a  game!"  cried  Cookesley.  '* Wilberforce  has  been  at  the 
assizes  all  the  afternoon:  he  had  to  give  evidence  about  that  register 
business,  and  Roberts  worked  himself  into  a  passion,  trying  to  domineer 
over  us  upper  boys,  but  of  course  we  were  not  going  to' let  him.  Isn't 
Aultane  in  a  fury,  though,  about  the  medal  business !" 

^'  Is  the  Carr  cause  over  ?**  interrupted  Mrs.  Arkell. 

**  All  but  the  summing-up  of  the  judge  and  the  verdict,  ma'am,"  replied 
Cookesley.  '*  It  is  virtually  over,  for,  in  consequence  of  the  abstraction 
from  the  register,  the  verdict  must  go  against  Mrs.  Carr.  Mr.  Wither^ 
force  says  it  is  a  cruel  injustice  upon  her  and  hier  children." 

^'  The  verdict  would  have  been  for  her,  had  the  leaf  not  been  taken  out 
of  the  register  P"  cried  Henry,  Uffcinjg  his  head. 

'^  Of  course  it  wouldj  for  it  proved  the  marriage.  People  are  saying 
that  if  there  were  only  direct  evidence  of  the  theft,  the  veraict  would  be 
given  for  her,  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Fauntleroy's  clerk  having  testified  that 
the  entry  was  there." 

^*  It  will  be  a  cruel  verdict,"  acquiesced  Mrs,  Arkell,  warmly.  '^  She 
and  her  children  will  be  destitute,  while  their  own  lawful  money  will  be 
enjoyed  by  others.     Are  you  going  ?" 

**  I  musti"  replied  Cookesley;  **  the  master  timed  me.  Good  mght, 
ma'am  ;  good  night,  old  fellow." 

After  Cookesley's  departure,  Henry  ArWell  leaned  his  hands  on  the 
table  and  his  head  down  upon  them :  his  mother  supposed  that  his  head 
felt  easier  in  that  position,  but,  in  reality,  he  was  in  a  tumult  of  debating 
thought.     Suddenly  he  started  up  and  took  his  cap. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Arkell,  in  surprise. 

**  Only  to  Piattleton's,  mamma.*' 

He  fiew  out  of  the  house,  giving  Mrs.  Arkell  time  for  no  further  ques- 
tioning. She  supposed  he  had  something  to  say  to  one  of  the  young 
Prattletons,  his  schoolfellows,  but  when  he  reached  their  residence,  he 
inquired  for  Mr.  George ;  a  relative  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Prattleton. 

"  Greorge  is  off  in  the  Grounds  for  the  evening,"  cried  Prattleton,  senior ; 
''  Griflin  has  got  a  bachelor's  party.  I  say,  Arkell,  you  should  have  seen 
Aultane  this  morning,  when  St.  John  said  one  of  the  fellows  had  been 
down  to  Rutterley's,  trying  to  pledge  a  spoon  with  the  Aultane  crest  upon 
it:  that  is,  he  dia  not  actually  say  the  crest  was  the  Aultanes',  but  his 
manner  let  us  know  it.  Aultane  said  afterwards  if  he  had  had  a  pistol 
ready  capped  and  loaded,  he  should  have  shot  himself,  or  the  dean,  or 
somebody  else.  Serve  him  right,  for  splitting  about  Rutterley's  :  therell 
be  a  row  over  that  yet,  with  Wilberforce." 

Henry  had  no  time  to  waste  on  gossip,  and  ran  back  to  the  Grounds— 
as  the  immediate  predncts  of  the  cathedral  were  called.     He  knocked  at 
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Mr.  Gziffin'f  hooie,  another  mmoroaiioii,  whoae  son  and  heir  was  hol<iaig, 
as  Pratdeton,  senior,  termed  it,  a  faaehelor's  party.  He  asked  for  Geoi^ge 
PrattletoA,  and  the  latter  came  out  toliim,  and  stood  ontnde  die  door. 

^^  Mr«  Rrattieton,''  he  whispered,  *'  you  have  heard,  I  suppose,  how  the 
timl  is  turning  t  tlut  it  is  going  wrong  and  anjusdy,  hecanse  there  is  no 
direct  proof  of  the  fraad  on  the  register.  Yoa  mnst  rriease  me  firon  mj 
promise." 

"  I'll  be  shot  if  I  do,"  returned  George  Prattleton,  in  a  tone  of  alaim. 
^  You  just  hold  yonr  tongue,  ArkelL  What  is  it  to  yon  ?  The  Carr 
fiiifcs  are  not  yonr  friends  or  relations." 

^<  If  I  were  to  iet  the  tiial  go  against  her,  for  the  want  of  telUag  the 
trath,  I  should  have  it  on  mj  eonscieQce  always." 

<<  My  word !"  cried  George  Pratdetoe,  **  a  sdioolboy  with  a  con- 
science !     I  never  knew  they  were  tronbled  with  any.** 

**  Will  you  release  me  from  my  promise  of  not  speaking?'' 

^^JHot  if  yon  go  down  on  your  knees  for  it.     What  a  green  one  yoa 


<<  Then  I  shall  speak 

^^  You  won%"  fetftmed  Prattleton,  with  aa  oath. 

^'  I  will.  I  gave  the  promise  only  conditionally,  remember^  and,  as 
UiingB  are  taming  ont,  I  am  under  no  obligation  to  ke^  it.  But  I 
would  not  speak  without  askbg  yon:  consent  first,  wheAer  I  g«t  it  or 


*'  I  have  a  great  mind  to  carry  you,  by  force,  and  lUng  you  into  tin 
imr,"  uttered  Prattleton,  in  a  aavage  tone. 

^  You  know  you  couldn't  do  it,"  returned  Hemy,  •ffuietly-:  *^  if  I  am 
not  your  equal  in  age  and  strengA,  I  could  caU  those  who  ara  Bat 
there's  not  a  moment  to  be  lost     I  am  off  to  Mr.  FaoDitleroy'fl.'' 

Henry  Arkell  meant  what^  he  said  :  he  was  ahrajMi  vesolnte  in  rigfki: 
and  Prattleton,  after  a  fortb'er  coafabulatiou,  was  fain  to  give  in.  In- 
deed, dftongfa  he  had  made  a  last  effort  at  holding  oat,  this  was  nothing 
but  what  ht  had  expected  all  day  and  for  several  days ;  and  he  had,  in  a 
measure,  prepared  himself  for  it. 

«<  I'll  tell  tiie  news  myself"  said  George  PM^eton,  ^Wit  mnst  be 
told :  and  I'll  tell  it  to  Mr.  Prattleton,  not  to  Fauirtkroy,  or  luiy  of  the 
law  set." 

'^  I  must  go  to  Mr.  Prattleton  witii  you,"  returned  Heniy- 

"  You  can  wait  for  me  out  here,  then.  We  are  at  whist,  and  mj 
coming  out  has  stopped  the  game.     I  shan't  be  more  iihan  five  mhrntes." 

George  Prattleton  retreated  in-doors,  and  Henry  Arkell  paced  about, 
before  &e  houses  of  the  prebendaries.  He  came,  in  turn,  to  the  deanoy, 
and  was  standing  near  its  door,  lost  in  lihought,  when  Miss  BeancleK,  ihe 
deasi's  pretty  and  giddy  daughter,  came  out  of  a  neiglibonring  house, 
attended  by  an  old  man-servant.  She  was  muffled  ia  a  shawl,  and  wore 
a  pink  silk  hood :  the  latter  she  threw  back  from  her  foee  when  Ae  eaw 
Henry  Arkell. 

**  Why,  it's  never  vou !"  cried  she,  as  she  halted  at  her  door.  <*T1iaDk 
you,  Jacob,  that  will  do,"  she  added  to  the  servant :  ^  don^  stand,  or 
youll  catch  your  rheumatism :  Mr.  Arkell  will  remain  with  me  tiU  the 
door  is  opened.  Were  you  callmg  to  see  me,  Hairy  p"  she  asked,  as  the 
old  man  went  away. 
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^^  No,  Miss  Beftuderc  I  am  wahing  for  George  Prattleton :  he  is  at 
Griffin's." 

^^  Harry,  tell  me — wky  is  at  yoa  never  come  to  the  deanery  ?  I  can 
assure  you  there  is  not  another  boy  in  the  college  who  would  dare  to 
set  at  nauglit  the  dean^s  invitatioas." 

'^  Knowing  what  passed  tiie  last  night  I  was  at  tilie  deanery,  die  audit 
night,  ean  you  ask  why  I  stay  away  T*  he  njoined. 

*^  Ok,  bat  yoa  were  eo  stupid." 

*^  Yes,  I  know,     I  have  keen  stimid  for  years  past" 

Miss  Beauderc  laughed.  ''And  you  tnink  that  stopping  away  wiH 
care  you?*' 

*^  It  will  not  cure  me ;  years  will  not  cure  me,"  he  passionately  broke 
forth,  in  a  tone  whose  anguish  was  irr^ressible.  *^  Absenoe  aiul  yesm 
alone  will  do  that.  When  I  go  to  the  luivexsity-— "  He  stofipeJ^  un- 
able to  proceed. 

^'  When  you  go  to  tke  vniversity  you  will  eome  baek  a  irise  man. 
Henry,"  she  continued,  changiBg  her  mumer  to  seriousness,  ^  it  was 
tke  keigkt  of  footiskness  to  sufiEer  yourself  to  cam  for  mt.  If  I— if  it 
wset«  reo^procated,  axid  I  eaoed  for  you,  if  I  were  dying  c^  love  for  yo, 
there  are  kamecs  on  all  sides,  and  m  sJl  ways.^ 

'^  I  am  aware  of  it :  there  is  the  barrier  between  us  of  disparity  of 
years ;  there  is  a  wide  hairier  of  statical ;  and  tken  is  the  greatest  hamer 
of  all,  want  of  love  od  yoor  side.  I  know  that  nsy  loving  you  has  beea 
nothing  short  of  madness,  from  the  first :  madness  and  double  madness 
SHiee  1  knew  wkere  your  keart  was  given." 

'^  So  yoa  will  retain  that  erotcket  in  your  keadf 

^  It  is  no  erotcket.  Do  you  tkkak  my  loving  eyes — my  jealoas  e^es, 
if  yon  JO  will  it — kave  been  deoeived  P  You  must  be  happy,  now  tbst 
he  has  come  bac^  to  Rivwtoai" 

''  Stu||id!"  eckoed  Miss  Beandeic. 

*'  Bat  it  kas  been  your  fault,  Geoi^pba,"  ke  resumed,  reverting  to  kim- 
self.  "  You  saw  what  my  Iseliags  were  beeoodiag  for  you,  aad  j^ou  did 
all  yo«  eoiild  to  dcaw  tkem  on :  thoc^  you  raMr  kave  deemed  me  a 
child,  in  years,  you  know  I  was  not,  in  keart.  They  might  have  been 
checked  in  the  oneet,  and  repressed:  why  did  you  not  do  it?  why  did 
yoci  «b  jast  the  eontrary,  and  give  me  encouragement  ?  You  may  have 
called  it  flirting,  and  thought  it  good  sport :  but  you  know  diat  wkat  is 
sport  to  oae^  may  be  death  to  aaotker." 

"  This  estrangement  makes  me  uncomfortable,"  proceeded  Miss  Bea«« 
clerc.  ^^  Papa  keeps  saying,  *  Wkat  is  come  to  Henxy  Arkell  that  he  is 
never  at  tke  deanery  ?'  and  then  I  invent  white  stories,  about  believing 
that  your  studies  take  up  your  time.  I  miss  you  every  day;  I  do, 
Henry :  I  miss  your  oompaaioiisldp  ;  I  miss  your  voice  at  tke  piano ;  I 
miss  your  words  in  speaking  to  me.  But  here  comes  your  friend  Prati 
for  tnat's  the  echo  of  old  Griffin's  door.  I  know  tke  different  sounds  of 
tke'  doors  in  tke  Grounds.    Good  nigkt,  Harry :  I  must  go  in." 

She  bent  towards  him  to  put  her  hand  in  his,  and  he — he  was  betrayed 
out  of  his  propriety  and  his  good  manners.  He  caught  her  to  his  hearty 
and  held  her  there ;  and  kissed  her  fSsoe  with  his  fervent  lips. 

'^  Forgive  me,  Georgina,"  he  murmured,  as  she  released  herself.  ^  It 
is  the  first  and  the  last  time." 
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'^  I  will  forgive  you  for  this  once,"  ciied  the  careless  ^rl;  ^  but  only 
ihink  of  the  scandal,  had  anybody  come  up :  my  staid  mamma  would 
go  into  a  fit.  It  is  what  he  has  never  done,"  she  added,  in  a  deeper 
tone. 

Henry  wrung  her  hand.  ''  But  for  him,  Georgina,  I  should  think  you 
cared  for  me.     Not  that  the  case  would  be  less  hopeless." 

Miss  Beauderc  rang  a  peal  on  the  docn?  bell,  «ad  was  immediately  ad- 
mitted. Whilst  Henry  Arkell  walked  forward  to  join  George  Prattle- 
ton,  his  heart  a  compound  of  sweet  and  hitter» and  biabmia  in  a  inazy 
dream* 

But  we  left  Mr.  Fauntleroy  in  a  dream  by  the  side  of  his  fire,  and  by 
no  means  a  pleasant  one.  He  sat  there  he  did  not  know  how  long,  but 
until  he  was  interrupted  by  his  servant 

'*  You  are  wanted,  sir,  if  you  please." 

"Wanted  now!     Who  is  it?" 

"  The  Reverend  Mr.  Prattleton,  sir,  and  one  or  two  more*  They  are 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  the  fire's  gone  out." 

"  He  has  come  bothering  about  that  tithe  case,"  grumbled  Mr.  Faunt- 
leroy to  himself  ''I  won't  see  him:  let  him  eorae  at  a  proper  time. 
My  compliments  to  Mr.  Prattleton,  Giles,  but  I  am  deep  in  assise  bun* 
ness,  and  cannot  see  him." 

Giles  went  out  and  came  in  again.  "Mr.  PratUetoa  says  they  must 
see  you,  sir,  whether  or  no.  He  told  me  to  say,  sir,  that  it  is  about  the 
cause  that's  on,  Carr  and  Carr." 

Mr.  Fauntleroy  proceeded  to  his  drawing-room,  and  there  he  was  diot 
in  for  some  time.  Whatever  the  conference  with  his  visitors  may  have 
been,  it  was  evident,  when  he  came  out,  that  for  him  it  had  borne  the 
deepest  interest,  for  his  whole  i^pearance  was  changed;  his  manners 
were  excited,  his  eyes  sparkling,  and  his  face  was  radiant. 

They  all  left  the  house  together,  but  the  lawyer's  road  did  not  lie  £ir 
with  theirs.  He  stopped  at  the  lodgings  occupied  by  Serjeant  Wrangle^ 
and  knocked.     A  servant-maid  came  to  the  door. 

'^  I  want  to  see  Serjeant  Wrangle,"  said  Mr.  Fauntleroy,  stepping  in. 

"  You  can't,  sir.     He  is  gone  to  bed." 

^'  I  must  see  him  for  all  Siat,"  returned  Mr.  Fauntleroy. 

*'  Missis  and  master's  gone  to  bed  too,"  she  added,  by  way  of  remon* 
strance, '^  and  I  was  just  a  going." 

'^  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Mr.  Fauntleroy.  '^  I  must  see  the  8e^ 
jeant.*' 

"  'Taint  roe,  then,  sir,  that'll  go  and  awaken  htmj"  cried  the  gifl* 
*'  He's  gone  to  bed  dead  tired,  he  said,  and  I  was  not  to  disturb  him  till 
eight  in  the  morning." 

''Give  me  your  candle,"  replied  Mn  Fauntleroy,  taking  it  from  her 
hand.     ''  He  has  the  same  rooms  as  usual,  I  suppose ;  first  floor." 

Mr.  Fauntleroy  went  up  the  stairs,  and  the  girl  stood  at  the  bottom 
and  watched  and  listened.  She  did  not  approve  of  the  proceedings,  but 
did  not  dare  to  check  them ;  for  Mr.  Fauntleroy  was  a  great  man  in 
Riverton,  and  their  assize  lodger,  the  Serjeant,  was  a  greater. 

Tap — tap — tap  :  at  Serjeant  Wrangle's  door. 

No  response. 

Tap — tap — tap,  louder. 
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**  Who  the  deuce  is  that?"  called  oat  the  serjeaot,  who  was  only  dig- 
nified in  his  wig  and  gown.  *<  Is  it  you,  Eliza  P  what  do  you  want  ?  It's 
not  morning,  is  it  ?" 

<« 'Taint  me,  sir,"  screamed  out  Eliza,  who  had  now  followed  Mr. 
Fauntleroy.  *^  I  told  the  gentleman  as  you  was  dead  tired  and  wasn't  to 
be  woke  up  till  eight  in  the  morning,  but  he  took  my  light  and  would 
come  up." 

I  must  see  you,  seijeant,"  said  Mr.  Fauntleroy. 

See  me !  Vm  in  bed  and  asleep.     Who  the  dickens  is  it  ?" 

**  Mr.  Fauntleroy.     Don't  you  know  my  voice?     Can  I  come  in  ?" 

"  No ;  the  door's  bolted." 

*^  Then  just  come  and  undo  it.     For  see  you  I  must." 

«  Can't  it  wait  .?>" 

^^  If  it  could  I  should  not  have  disturbed  you.  Open  the  door  and  you 
shall  judge  for  yourself." 

Serjeant  Wrangle  was  heard  to  tumble  out  of  bed  in  a  lump,  and 
undo  the  bolt  of  the  door.  Elliza  concluded  that  he  -was  in  his  night 
attire,  and  modestly  threw  her  apron  over  her  face,  as  a  veil.  Mr.  Faunt- 
leroy entered. 

**  The  most  extraordinai^  thing  has  turned  up  in  Carr  versus  Carr," 
cried  he.  ^^  Never  had  such  a  piece  of  luck,  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  in 
all  my  practice." 

*<Bo  shut  the  door,"  responded  Seijeant  Wrangle ;  "  I  shall  catch  the 
shivers."  * 

Mr.  Fauntleroy  shut  the  door,  shutting  out  Eliza,  who  forthwith  sat 
down  on  the  top  stair,  and  wished  she  had  ten  ears.  '^  Have  you  not  a 
dressing-gown  to  put  on  ?"  cried  he  to  the  seijeant. 

'^  I'll  listen  in  bed,"  replied  the  seijeant,  vaulting  into  it. 

A  whole  hour  did  that  ilKused  Eliza  sit  on  the  stairs,  and  not  a  syllable 
could  she  distinguish,  listen  as  she  would,  nothing  but  an  eager  murmur- 
ing of  voices.  When  Mr.  Fauntleroy  came  out,  he  put  the  candle  in  her 
hand  and  she  attended  him  to  the  door,  but  not  in  a  gracious  mood. 

"  I  thought  you  were  going  to  stop  all  night,  sir,"  she  ventured  to 
say.     '*  Dreadful  dreary  it  was,  sitting  there,  a  waiting." 

**  Why  did  you  not  wait  in  the  kitchen  ?" 

^'  Because  eveiy  minute  I  fancied  yon  must  be  a  coming  out.  Good 
night,  sir." 

''  Good  night,"  returned  Mr.  Fauntleroy,  putting  half-a-crown  in  her 
hflmd.  **  There ;  that's  in  ease  you  have  to  wait  on  the  stairs  for  me 
again." 

Eliza  brightened  up,  and  officiously  lighted  Mr.  Fauntleroy  some  paces 
down  the  street,  id  spite  of  the  gas-lamp  at  the  door,  which  shone  well. 
^*  What  a  good  humour  the  old  lawyer's  in !"  quoth  she.  ''  I  wonder 
what  his  business  was :  I  heainl  him  say  something  had  arose  in  Carr 
and  Carr." 

11. 

Tuesday  morning  dawned,  and  before  nine  o'clock  the  Nisi  Prius 
court  was  more  densely  packed  than  on  the  preceding  day :  all  Riverton 
— at  least,  as  many  as  could  push  in — were  anxious  to  hear  his  lordship's 
summing  up.     At  twenty-eight  minutes  after  nine,  the  javelins  of  tne 
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AtmfTs  wwmappemed  lo  tke  outer  baU,  uherii^  in  tepfDeeonon  of  llie 

The  senior  judge  proceeded  to  the  criminal  court,  Ae  oAer,  as  on  tlie 
Mondkjy  took  Ua  place  in  ike  Ififli  Prim.  Hia  lofdsfaip  had  hh  notes  in 
hn  hasd,  and  waf  tonmi^  to  llie  joiyv  pvepaatoiy  to  entexingpoa  fau 
iatky  wlm  Mr.  Sevjeant  Wrangle  zoaa. 

"  My  lord — I  must  crave  your  lordship's  permission  to  state  a  he^ 
bearing  on  the  case  Cair  ».  CWrr.  Anm^xp^witusskas  .risenja 
most  important  witness ;  one  who  will  testify  to  Ae  abstraction  from  the 
register ;  one  who  was  pfeseat  when  that  ahstiaotion  waa  nuide.  Your 
lordship  will  allow  him  to  be  heard  ?" 

Serjeant  Siftem,  and  Mynn  and  Mynn,  and  Sqoira  Cavr  and  his  son 
Valentine,  and  all  who  espoused  that  side,  looked  conteaiptnona  daggers 
ei  inendolity  at  Sojeant  Wrangte.  But  the  jnc^  allowed  ike  witness 
to  be  heard,  for  all  that. 

He  came  forward;  a  renuukably  handsome  boy,  at  the  stag«  between 
yonlh  and  manhood.  The  jndafe  put  his  silyer  glasses  across  his  oose 
and  gazed  at  him :  be  thon^t  he  reoogniBed  those  beaotifid  features* 

^'  Swear  the  witness,"  cried  some  official. 

The  witness  was  awom. 

<*  MHiatis  your  name?''  demanded  Seigeant  Wrangle;. 

«  Henry  Cheveley  Arkell." 

^  Where  do  yoa  reside?" 

"  In  College-terrace,  Riverton."  . 

^'  Yott  are  a  member  oi  the  college  school  and  a  droriater,  are  yon 
not  P"  mterpoaed  the  judge^  whose  remembvanoe  had  ooma  to  him. 

*<  A  king's  scholar,  my  lord,  and  senior  chorister." 

'^  Were  you  in  St.  James's  Church  on  a  certain  night  of  last  NoTem- 
bar  p^  resumed  the  eoansel. 

"Yes." 

^  For  how  long  ?    And  how  came  you  to  be  there  ?" 

**  I  went  in  to  practise  on  the  organ,  when  afternoon  sehool  was  ofer, 
and  same  one  locked  me  in.  I  was  there  until  nearly  two  in  the 
morning." 

"  Who  locked  you  in  ?" 

'^  I  did  not  know  then.  I  haye  heard  since  tbU;  it  was  one  of  the 
senior  boys." 

**  TcU  the  jury  what  yoa  saw." 

Henry  Arkell^  amidst  the  confused  scenes  so  unfiuniliar  to  him,  woa- 
dered  which  was  the  jury.  Not  knowing,  he  stood  as  he  had  clone 
befinre,  looking  ahemately  at  the  examining  counsel  and  the  judge. 

^'  I  went  to  sleep  on  the  singers'  seat  in  the  orgac^gallery,  and  slept 
till  &  noise  awoke  me.  I  saw  two  people  stealing  up  uie  church  with  a 
light;'  they  turned  into  the  yesttjy  and  I  went  softly  down  stairs  and  fol- 
lowed them,  and  stood  at  the  vestry  door  looking  in." 

"  Who  were  those  parties  ?" 

^^  The  one  was  Mr.  George  Prattleton ;  the  other  a  stranger  of  the 
name  of  Rolls,  who  was  staying  somewhere  in  Riverton.  Mr.  George 
Prattleton  unlocked  the  safe  and  gave  Rolls  the  register,  and  he  sat  down 
and  looked  through  it :  he  was  looking  a  long  while." 

''  What  next  did  you  see?'' 
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«<  Wka  Mt»  George  Pntdeloa  had  Im  iMck  turned  to  tbe  taUe^  I 
Rolls  }okm  out  die  light.  He  pfetesded  it  had  gone  out  of  itself,  and 
asked  George  Prattleton  to  fetch  the  matches  from  the  heneh  at  thft 
entfanee  door.  Aa  aoon  aa  George  Prattleton  had  gone  for  them,  a  light 
reappeared  in  the  vestry^  and  I  saw  Rolla  place  whiU  looked  to  he  &  pieea 
of  thick  pastdboacd  b^ukd  one  of  the  leaves,  aiid  then  draw  a  knifis  down 
it  aad  eat  it  out.  He  put  the  leaf  and  the  hoard  and  the  knife  ioito  his 
pocket,  and  blew  out  the  candle  again." 

'^  £Kd  Mr.  George  Prattleton  see  netUng  erf  tins?" 

'^  No.  He  was  gone  lor  Ab  uatehes,  and  m^en  he  came  hack  the 
vestry  was  in  darkness,  as  he  had  left  it.  '  Nothing  risk,  nothing  win^* 
I  heard  BoUs  sary  to  hkuelf.    '  I  thought  I  could  do  him.'  " 

"After  that?" 

"  After  thaty  when  Mr.  George  Pn^tleton  came  hack  wiiih  the  matehes, 
Bolls  lighted  the  candle  and  continued  to  look  over  the  regist^,  aadi 
George  Prattleton  grumbled  at  him  for  being  so  loi^.  Presently  Holla 
shut  the  book  and  hurraed,  saying  it  was  not  in,  and  Mr.  Prattleton  might 
put  it  no  agam." 

'^  Dia  you  understand  what  he  naeant  by  41;?'  Can  you  repeat  the 
wordahensed?" 

'^  I  befieve  I  ca%  or  nearly  soy  fos  I  have  thought  of  them  often  sinee* 
'  It's  not  in  the  register^  Pratdetoa^'  he  said.  '  Hurrah  I  it  ^ill  he 
thousands  of  pounds  in  our  pockets.  When  th^  oth^  side  hronght  fof  th 
the  laoas  Isle  thaA  there  was  such  an  entry,  we  thought  it  a  hag  of  moon- 
shine.    Put  up  your  register.'     I  think  tliat  was  ii." 

''  What  next  hi^^»ened  ?" 

"  I  saw  Rolls  hand  the  book  to  George  Prattleton,  and  then  I  wmit 
down  the  church  as  quietiy  as  I  could,  and  found  the  key  in  the  door  and 
got  out.  I  hid  b^nd  a  tombstoncy  and  I  salw  them  both  emerge  frooa 
the  ehurchy.  and  Mr.  George  Prattleton  locked  it  and  put  the  key  in  his 
pocket.^  I  heard  them  disputing  at  the  door,  when  l^y  found  it  open : 
Kotts  aecuscd  George  PratUeton  of  unlbcking  the  door  when  he  went  to 
fetch  the  matches ;  and  George  Prattleton  accused  EoMa  of  having  neg- 
keted  to  loek  it  when  they  entored  the  church." 

''  Meanwhile  it  was  you  who  had  unlocked  it,  to  let  yourself  out  ^ 

"  Yes.  And  I  was  in  too  great  a  husry,  for  &ar  they  should  aee  me, 
to  shut  it  after  me." 

**'  A  very  mcely  concocted  tale !"  sneered  Serieant  Siftem,  after  several 
more  questions  had  been  asked  of  Ha:iry,  and  he  rose  to  cross-^xamioe. 
*'  You  would  like  the  court  and  jury  to  believe  you,,  sir  ?" 

<*  I  hope  all  will  believe,  who  hear  me,  for  it  is  the  truth,"  he  answered, 
wkh  simplicity.  And  he  had  his  wish;  for  all  did  believe  him;  and 
Seijeant  Siftem' s  searching  questions,  and  insinuations  that  the  fancied 
Ge<»rge  Prattleton  and  Rolls  were  notUng  but  ghosts,  fiuled  to  shake  his 
testimony,  or  their  belief. 

The  next  witness  called  was  Roland  Lewis,  who  had  just  come  into 
const,  marshalled  by  the  head  master.  A  messenger,  attended  by  a 
javelin  man,  had  been  despatohed  in  hot  haste  to  the  college  schoolroom, 
demanding  the  attendance  of  Roland  Lewis.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  confounded 
by  their  appearance,  and  p^lexed  by  the  obscure  tale  of  the  messenger, 
that  '^  two  of  the  collie  gentlemen,  Lewis  and  another^  was  found  to  have 
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had  som'at  to  do  with  the  theft  from  the  register,  though  not,  he  b'liered, 
in  the  way  of  thieving  it  theirselves/'  left  his  desk  and  his  duties,  and 
accompanied  Lewis. 

"  You  are  in  the  college  school  ?"  said  Serjeant  Wrangle,  after  I^wis 
was  sworn  and  had  given  his  name. 

"Bang's  scholar,  sir,  and  third  senior,"  replied  Lewis,  who  conld 
scarcely  speak  for  fright ;  which  was  not  lessened  when  he  caught  sight 
of  the  Dean  of  Riverton  on  the  bench,  next  the  judge. 

"  Did  you  shut  up  a  companion,  Henry  Cheveley  Arkell,  in  the  chnreh 
of  St  James  the  Less,  one  afternoon  last  November,  when  he  had  gone 
in  to  practise  on  the  organ  ?" 

Lewis  wiped  his  face,  and  tried  to  calm  his  breathing,  and  glared  fear- 
fully towards  the  bench,  but  never  spoke. 

**  You  have  been  sworn  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  sir,  and  you  .must  do  so,*'  said  the  judge,  staring  at  his  ugly 
face,  through  his  glasses.     "  Answer  the  question." 

a  Y— es?' 

"  What  was  your  motive  for  doing  so?'*  asked  Serjeant  Wrangle. 

"  It  was  only  done  in  fun.     I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  him." 

**  Pretty  fun !"  ejaculated  one  of  the  jury,  who  had  a  timid  boy  of  his 
own  in  the  college  school,  and  thought  how  horrible  might  be  the  conae- 
qnenced  should  he  get  locked  up  in  St.  James's  Church. 

"  How  long  did  you  leave  him  there  ?" 

'*  I  don't  know.  I  took  back  the  key  to  the  clerk's,  and  the  neact 
morning,  when  we  went  to  let  him  out,  he  was  gone." 

"  Who  is  *  we  V  Who  was  with  you  ?"  cried  Serjeant  Wrangle,  catch- 
ing at  the  word. 

"  Mr.  George  Prattleton.  He  was  at  the  clerk's  in  the  morning,  and  I 
told  him  about  it,  and  asked  him  to  get  the  key,  for  Hunt  would  not  let  me 
have  it.  So  he  came  with  me  and  opened  the  church ;  but  Arkell  was  not 
there.     He  had  got  out  somehow.'' 

When  this  witness,  after  a  good  deal  of  badgerine,  was  released,  Ser- 
jeant Siftem,  a  bright  thought  having  occurred  to  him,  desired  that  the 
Ileverend  Mr.  Wilberforce  might  get  into  the  witness-box.  The  Reverend 
Mr.  Wilberforce  did  so :  and  the  serjeant  began,  in  an  insinuating  tone : 

<<  The  witness,  Henry  Cheveley  Arkell,  is  under  your  tuition  in  the  col- 
legate  school,  I  assume  ?" 

"  He  is,"  sternly  replied  Mr.  Wilberforce,  who  had  not  forgotten  Ser- 
jeant Siftem's  insult  of  the  previous  day. 

"  Would  you  believe  him  on  his  oath  ?" 

"  On  his  oath,  or  without  it." 

"  Oh,  you  would,  would  you  !"  retorted  the  serjeant.  "  Schoolboys  are 
addicted  to  romancing,  though." 

<<  Henry  Arkell  is  of  strict  integrity.  His  word  may  be  implicitly 
trasted." 

"  I  can  bear  testimony  to  Henry  Arkell's  honourable  and  tmthfiil 
nature,"  spoke  up  the  Dean  of  Riverton,  from  his  place  beside  the  judge. 
'^  His  general  conduct  is  exemplary ;  a  pattern  to  the  school." 

"  Henry  Cheveley  Arkell,"  roared  out  the  undaunted  Serjeant  Sifltem, 
drowning  the  dean's  voice.  "  I  have  done  with  you,  Mr.  Wilberforce." 
So  the  master  left  the  witness-box,  and  Henry  re-entered  it 
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^  '*  I  omitted  to  put  a  question  to  yoii,  Mr.  Chorister,"  began  Serjeant 
Siftem.  "  Should  you  know  this  fabulous  gentleman  of  your  imagina- 
tion, this  Rolls,  if  you  were  to  see  him  ?" 

"Yes/'  repKed  Henry.  "I  saw  him  this  morning  as  I  came  into 
court." 

That  shut  up  Serjeant  Siftem. 

•*  Where  did  you  see  him  ?"  inquired  the  judge. 

"  In  the  outer  hall,  my  lord.     He  was  with  Mr.  Valentine  Carr.* 

The  judge  whispered  a  word  to  somebody  with  a  white  wand,  who  was 
standing  near  him,  and  that  person  immediately  went  hunting  about  the 
court,  to  find  Rolls  and  bring  him  before  the  judge.  But  Rolls  had  made 
himself  scarce  ere  the  conclusion  of  Henry  Arkell's  first  evidence,  and,  as 
it  transpired  afterwards,  decamped  from  the  town.  The  next  witness  put 
into  the  box  was  Mr.  George  Frattleton. 

"  You  are  aware,  I  presume,  of  the  evidence  given  by  Henry  Cheveley 
Arkell,"  said  Serjeant  Wrangle.  "  Can  you  deny  that  part  of  it  which 
relates  to  yourself?" 

"  No,  unfortunately  I  cannot,"  replied  Mr.  George  Frattleton,  who  was 
very  down  in  the  mouth— as  his  looks  were  described  by  a  friend  of  his  in 
court.     "  Rolls  is  a  villain." 

"  That  is  not  evidence,  sir,"  said  the  judge. 

"  He  is  a  despicable  villain,  my  lord,'  returned  the  witness,  ^ving  way 
to  his  injured  feelings.  "  He  came  a  stranger  to  Riverton,  and  I  got 
acquainted  with  him ;  that  is,  he  scraped  acquaintance  with  me,  and  we 
were  soon  intimate.  Very  soon  he  began  to  make  use  of  me ;  he  asked 
if  I  would  do  him  a  favour.  He  wanted  to  get  a  private  sight  of  the 
register  in  St.  James's  Church.  So  I  consented,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  get 
him  a  private  sight ;  but  I  made  the  bargain  that  he  should  not  copy  a 
single  word  out  of  it,  and  of  course  I  meant  to  be  with  him  and  watch 
him." 

"  Did  you  know  that  his  request  had  reference  to  the  case  of  Carr 
versus  Carr  ?"  inquired  Serjeant  Wrangle. 

"  No,  I'll  swear  I  did  not,"  retorted  the  witness,  in  a  savage  tone,  for- 
getting, probably,  that  he  was  already  on  his  oath.  "  He  never  told  me 
why  he  wanted  to  look.  He  would  go  in  at  night :  if  he  were  seen 
entering  the  church  in  the  day,  it  might  be  fatal  to  his  client's  cause,  was 
the  tale  he  told ;  and  I  am  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  I  took  him  la 
at  night,  and  suiFered  him  to  look  at  the  register." 

"  You  knew  where  the  key  of  the  safe  was  kept  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  was  one  day  in  the  church  with  the  Reverend  Mr.  Frattleton, 
and  saw  him  take  it  from  its  place." 

"  Did  you  see  Rolls  abstract  the  leaf  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  did  not,"  indignantly  retorted  the  witness.  "  I  suddenly 
found  the  vestry  in  darkness,  and  he  got  me  to  fetch  the  matches,  which 
were  left  on  the  bench  at  the  entrance  door.  It  must  have  been  done 
then.  Soon  after  I  returned,  he  gave  me  back  the  register,  and  I  locked 
it  up  again.  When  we  got  to  the  church  door  we  were  astonished  to  find 
it  open,  but " 

^*  But  you  did  not  suspect  it  was  opened  by  one  who  had  watched  your 
proceedings,"  interrupted  the  judge. 

*•*  No,  my  lord«     Rolls  left  the  town  the  next  day,  and  I  have  never 
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80611  biin  siiico.  Tinrtns  all  I- know  of  tbe'  UiiiisBcti(ni}«  und"  F  csnr  only 
pdbliely  repeat^my  deep  regxet  and  sfaame  that  I'shonld  hare  been  dhnrn 
into  such  a  one*" 

^'Dfawn,  however,'  wHhont  nraefa  scrapie,  as  it'  appears/'  rebdced  the 
judge,  with  a  severe  countenance.  ^*  AlloV  me  to  ask  you,  sir,  when  it 
was  you  first  became  acquainted  with  the  ftct  that' a- that' had  been-pe^ 
petrated  on  the  register  ?" 

Mr.  George  Phtttleton  did  not  immediately  answer.  He  woidd  hsye 
gpnm  much  not  to  be  obliged  to  do  so:  but  the  court  wore  anr'ammoos 
siltoce,  and'  the*  judge  waited  his  reply. 

**  The  day  after  it  took  place,  Arkell,  the  ciHIege-boy,  came*  and  txM 
me  what' he  had  seen,  but " 

^'Then,  sir,  it*  was  your  duty  to  have  proclaimed  it^  and  to  havehad 
steps  taken  to  arrest  your  confederate,-  Rolb,"  interrapted'  the  stern 
j«dge: 

^^  But,  my  lord^  T  did  not  believe  Arkell.  I  did  notnndeed/'  he  added, 
endeavouring  to  impart  to  his  tone  an  air  of  veracity,  and*  thereiSSre^-as 
is*  sure  to  be  the  case^imparting  to  it  just  the  contrary.  ^'Tccmld  not 
believe  that  Rolls,  or  any  one  else  in  a  respectable  position,  would  be 
guilty  of  so  felonious  an  action." 

"  The  less  excuse  you  make  upon*  tbfe  point j  the'better,^'ofaBerved  the 
judge. 

For  some  few  minutes  Serjeant  Sif^em:  and  his  party' had  *ljeBnco^fe^ 
ring  in  whispers.     The  serjeant,  at  this  stage,  spoke. 

^*  My  lordj  this  revelation  has  come  upon  my  instructors;  Mjmn  and 
Mynn,  with  the  most  utter  surprise,  and " 

<'  The  man.  Rolls,  is  clerk  to  Mynn  and  Mynn,  I  believe,"  interrapted 
the  judge,  in  as  significant  atone  as  a  presiding  judge  permits  himself  to 
assume. 

^'  He  was,  my  lord,  but  he  will  not  be  in  future.  They  discard  bim 
£tom  this  hour.  Iti  fact,  should  he  not  make  good  his  escape  fh)m  the 
country,  which  it  is  more  than  likely  he  is*  already  endeavouring' to 
effect,  he  will  probably,  next  assizes,  find  himself  placed  before  your 
lordship  for  judgment,  should  you  happen  to  come  tms  circuit,  and*  pie^ 
side  in  the  other  court.  But  M3mn  and  Mynn  wish  to  disclaim,  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner,  all  cognisance  of  this  man's  crime;     Tfaey^^ — " 

**  There  is  no  charge  to  be  brought  against  Mynn  and  Mynn  in  con- 
nexion with  it,  is  there  ?^'  again  interposed  the  judge. 

*'Most  certainly  not,  ray  lord,"  replied  the  counsel,  in  a' lofty  tone, 
meant  to  impress  the  public  ear. 

"  Then,  Brother  Sinem,  it  appears  to  me  that  you  need  not  take  up 
the  time  of  the  court  to  enter  on  their  defence." 

"  I  bow  to  your  lordship's  opinion.  Mynn  and  Mynn  and  their  client, 
Squire  Carr,  are  not  less  indignant  that  so  rascally  a  trick  should  have 
been  perpetrated,  than  the  public  must  be.  But  this  evidence,  which  has 
come  upon  them  in  so  overwhelming -a  manner,  they  feel  they  cannot 
hope  to  confote.  I  am  therefore  instructed  to  inform  your  lordship  and 
the  jury  that  they  withdraw  from  the  suit,  and  permit  a  verdict  to  he 
entered  for  the  other  side." 

"  Very  good,"  replied  the  judge. 

And  thus,  after  certain  technicalities  had  been  observed,  the  proceed- 


tbitSitfBV  hid  progpemli^ 

The;  E6?cmK£.  Mr;  WiUiesfbic«K  Ind  b^  ^  of:  Heaiy  AMwiU  ''*lBffl[ 
nM^?'  Bidil^lit^ibttt  out  htsmaagiy^totie^'  <*iiow  maQ^mwNMHiiMsisiiiNKim- 
prehensible  are  you  keeping  secret,  allowing  it  to  come  oufc^to  vmf^iAmt^ 

Bbtuy  smSeAt^   <<  I  donft  liunfe  diere  isnni^*  mare^  ArV^ 

^IfesftlMresii.*  Itr>  ir  inowipraheoiibfe  vrkf  yomalrndfli  mtsbflMe^dli^* 
closed,  at  the  time,  all  you  had  been  a  witnesirtiriii'  iiUBb^Hamik.  ySlqff 
£d  you  not  ?** 

**  ]>co0Hid  neftramedc  mthontfeonqinmi^  and 

ifrLliaii^henfligmddurerfoeenrbfmigii^  toiariaLftKit;'/ 

**  Serve  him  right  too,"  said  Mr.  Wilberforce. 

^Itiw(midchaf0^beeii.  ant  ungrstefal  mtom,  s«;  to 'tb*  RMrenof  Hr. 
Prattleton,  after  all  the  kindness  he  has  slrown  my'  fiaiMiyv" 

'KSiaititads'iisa^pniseewortfay  fading^  Adfiell,  butr.  it-slMnd«(ly]fidd'to 
justice.  Had  Mrs.  Carr  and  her  orphans  lost  thwr  caiM9^  tfa»Migb'y««lP 
apUupiMJiiiig;  yoa  Twvdd  have  refieeted:  on  youiself :  a&  yDtwliftri  •  llou 
iiMglU  hrlrninnrthrnn|iir  nr  tbi  i " 

'^^It  i8ioitfy''i9idiiii.auday  or  two,  sir,  tha(t^  I.  kaew^tbrJeaf^  tiUftnvovtf 
had  reference  to  Mrs.  Carr's  case;  indeod^it  vvHt^nly  yestoedsy'etefliqff 
that  I  heard  it  would  be  likely  to  cost  her  tWtiid.  Aad  I  iniiiMN&t^ly 
went  to  George  Prattleton  and  told  him  he  must  abso&f«iiiM  ftOHKihe 
pramMd  Lbwl  gifes  hiiii^  ofg  dw  I  8hoi:dd  speak  withM^it.^' 

<<  Ttiea  yowgave  hhm  ai  pmmise  not  try^-  beftmy  himp?^  faaslily'iiitiMP^* 
rupted  the  master. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  conditionally.  The  day  follow iagiihotsoeiM^iil^dier'dkiriGh, 
Itoid  Geongff  Brald«toa.wh«t^L  hud  sees  dc«e;  Atrfinrl  conAinot 
dMde.bow^toastr:  had  my  father' been  in  town  I  tbinfel  slmikk^'liaiV^ 
disclosed  all  to  him  :  once  I  thought  of'telling  you ;  tbeof  Mr.;  Ftliltiiftcm'; 
bntt^it "wm  iaqpcBaiAe  to  tell  any  one,  without  betraying  Geotgw.^  At  last 
I  dMsdeditoJgGrta  George  himself,  and  I  did  so,  and  relKted^hat«riia£ 
seen.  Though  he  professed  not  to  believe  me,  he'WBntedfmetl>^>tiike«or 
oath  never  to  divulge  it  to  any  one.  I  would  not  do  that :  bat:  I  gave 
faiflBcmy;  wood:  not  to  diselose  it^  unless  cinsumstonees^^ooispellediiaei'  He 
asked  me  to  define  what  I  meant  by  ^  circamstanees/ '  sm'  I  expkitBei4 
tfaalrghould  any  misefaief  orinjcntiee  arise^  throii^fatl^  theft;;;  wfaklif  my 
speaking  would  remedy,  then  I  should  speak." 

^<  Liko-winrt^has  ansen  ?''  cried  Mr.  Wilberforcev 

^^"SeSj  sbr.  So  yegterday  evenings  when  George"  found  I'  wsB'dbt^r- 
nnoed^  he'faiiiigeif  told  Mr.  Prattleton,  and  called  me^  in  to  comfinavil?: 
and  then  Mn-  Prattleton  made  tis'  go  with  him  to  Mr.*  Fimntlevoy." 

<^  DUL  yoor^evideuoe  in  court  to-day  oomprise  ail  you' saw  aad  hiwd  in 
tbe  ^estiyP' 

**  Yes,  sir ;  nearly." 

<^  Neady !    What  did  you  omit  ?" 

<<  I  omitted  nothing  of  what  I  saw^  and  butiittio-of  iK^iat'I  faMEldv  It- 
was  only  some  conversation  that  passed  between  Rolls  and  George 
Prattleton  :  nothing  that  could  affect  the  case  either  way,  so  I  did  not 
think  myself  obliged  to  mention  it." 

m2 
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.  **1  raspeet  what  it  was/'  said  Mr.  Wilberfoice  t  *^  George  Pmttlet(m 
got  paid  n>r  his  serrices :  and  he  would  do  the  same  again  to-monowy  for 
money.  I  wonder  Mr.  Prattleton  will  have  anything  to  do  with  him. 
Didyoa  know  it  was  Lewis  who  locked  you  up  in  the  chuich?'' 

'^Not  that  same  night.  George  Prattleton  told  me  at  the  interview 
of  the  next  day." 

*^  And  you  generously  screened  him  from  punishment !  like  you  now 
would  screen  George  Prattleton  to  me.  You  are  a  good  boy,  ArkeD," 
the  master  emphatically  added,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  *'  and 
yon  will  make  a  good  man/' 

"  I  hope  so,  sir :  if  I  live." 

<<  If  yott  live ! — what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  By  the  way,"  added  the 
master,  recollecting  himself,  '*  have  you  found  any  ill  effects  to-day  fix>m 
ihefaU?" 

*'  There  is  a  dull  pain  in  my  head,  sir :  I  did  not  feel  it  much  ia  court 
to-day :  it  is  aching  again  now." 

**  Well,  don't  come  to  college  until  you  feel  quite  equal  to  it>"  con- 
cluded the  master,  walking  away. 

Henry  was  nearing  his  own  home  when  he  met  a  party :  the  deiui  and 
Miss  Beauderc,  some  friends  of  theirs,  vnith  Mr.  St.  Jotui  and  his  cousin, 
Lady  Anne.  Henry  touched  his  cap  to  the  dean,  and  took  it  off  to 
Miss  Beauderc     The  dean  stopped  him. 

*^  What  do  you  call  yourself  ?     A  lion  ?" 

Henry  smiled, 

<(  I  think  you  stand  a  fair  chance  of  being  promoted  into  one*  Do  yoa 
know  what  I  wished  to-day>  when  you  were  giving  your  evidence  ?" 

«  No,  sir." 

"  That  you  were  my  own  son." 

Henry  mvoluntarily  glanced  at  Georgina,  and  she  glanced  at  him : 
her  bee  retained  its  calmness,  but  a  flush  of  crimson  came  over  his»  No 
one  observed  them  but  Mr.  St.  John. 

^'  I  want  you  at  the  deanery  to-night,"  continued  the  dean,  releasing 
Henry.  "  No  excuse  about  lessons  now :  your  fall  on  Sunday  has  given 
you  holiday.    You  will  come  ?" 

«Yes,sm" 

Georgina's  eyes  sparkled,  and  she  nodded  to  him  in  triumph  a  dozen 
times,  as  she  walked  on  with  the  dean. 

Following  in  the  wake  of  the*  dean's  party  came  die  B«v.  Mr.  Prattle- 
ton.    Henry  approached  him  timidly. 

'^  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me,  sir.     I  could  not  help  speaking." 

"  Forgive  you !"  echoed  Mr.  Prattleton  ;  '*  I  wish  nobody  wanted  for- 
giveness worse  than  you  do.  You  have  acted  nobly  througliout.  I  have 
recommended  Mr.  George  to  get  some  employment  out  of  the  town,  not 
to  remain  in  it  in  idleness  and  trouble  my  table  any  longer.  He  can 
join  his  friend  Rolls  on  the  Continent  if  he  likes :  I  understand  he  is 
most  likely  off  thither." 

So,  taking  one  thing  with  another,  it  was  a  satisfiBLctory  termination  to 
the  renowned  cause,  Carr  versus  Carr. 
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STEREOSCOPIC    GLIMPSES. 
By  W.  Chablxs  Kent. 

i. — ^pope  at  twickenham. 

Betond  a  hundred  years  and  more, 
A  garden  lattice  like  a  door 

Stands  open  in  the  sun. 
Admitting  ntful  winds  that  set 
Astir  the  fragrant  mignionette 

In  waves  of  speckled  dun : 

Sweet  waves,  above  whose  odorous  flow 
Bed  roses  bud,  red  roses  blow, 

In  beds  that  gem  the  lawn — 
Enamelled  rings  and  stars  of  flowers. 
By  summer  beams  and  vernal  showers. 

Prom  earth  nutritious  drawn. 

Within  the  broad  bay-window, 'there— 
Lo !  huddled  in  his  easy-chair. 

One  hand  upon  his  loiee, 
A  hand  so  thin,  so  wan,  so  frail. 
It  tells  of  pains  and  griefs  a  tale-— 

A  small  bent  form  I  see. 

The  day  is  fair,  the  hour  is  noon. 

Prom  neighbouring  thicket  trills  the  boon 

The  nuthatch  yields  in  song : 
AH  drenched  with  recent  rains,  the  leaves 
Are  drinpmg^drip  the  sheltering  eaves, 

The  dropping  notes  among. 

And  twinkling  diamonds  in  the  grass 
Show  where  tne  flitting  zephyrs  pass, 

That  shake  the  green  blades  drj : 
And  golden  radiance  fills  the  air. 
And  gilds  the  floating  goi^samer, 

That  glints  and  trembles  by. 

Yet,  blind  to  each  familiar  ^race. 
Strange  anguish  on  his  pallid  face. 

And  eyes  of  dreamful  hue. 
That  lonely  man  sits  broodii^  there. 
Still  huddled  in  his  easy-chair. 

With  memories  Hfe  will  rue. 

Where  bay  might  crown  that  honoured  head, 
A  homely  crumpled  nightcap  spread, 

Half  veils  the  careworn  brows : 
In  morning-gown  of  rare  brocade 
Hispuny  snrunken  shape  arrayed, 

HJs  sorrowing  soul  avows— 
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Avows  in  eveiT  drooping  line. 
Dejection  woras  not  thus  define 

bo  eloquent  of  woe ; 
Yet  never  to  those  monmfal  eyes 
The-  betels  fnll-brimming  fonidMiis  im 

Sweet  tears  to  overflow. 

No  token  here  of  stttdied  grfef, 
'  But  plainest  signs  that  win  belief, 

A  gimnle  jBoene/imd  true. 
Beside  tne  mourner's  chair  displayed. 
The  nMlininfial'«>^hiixmifortsiJa^ 
The  trimly  hooxd  Matiefnr. 

'Mid  silvery  sheen  of  bncnished  platu^. 
The  chilled  and  tarnished,  chocduvbe 

On  snow-white  damask  staods^; 
Untouched  the  trivial  lures  remain 
I]iibiatyipi»k«tjmi9Bd>MMe]aia, 

Still  ra]jged.byiBiiiabkand8. 

A  drowsy  bee  above  the  cieam 
Hujaas.lbLtenngin  ihe  sunny  gleam 

That  tips.eaah.iim'with  gold. 
A  chequered  maze  of  li^ht  and  gloon^ 
MM4BanTtbe:qam%jlittacd:2Qom 

With  vaiTiag-clManBstuiKtold. 

Whv  sits  ^thot  mlent  watcher  ;ther!6. 
Still  brooding  iiiiJiihat.£Boe.of«i»i9^ 

That  gaze  of. tearless  pain? 
What  bonds  of  woe  his  spirit  bind— 
What  trfttmreicBt'fiaadesreibshbjid 

^Sooh  aiiogsfvdibdin  iiis^baadn:? 

JS»jixxams  of  one  .who  liesr  above, 
Hejiav£r3n0ie.ui.life  oaaioij^-^ 

That  mother  newly  .dead. : 
He  waits  the  artist-friend  whose  skill 
ShalL'fiatch  the:  angslthtanW)  still 

UfQu  her  ieattmsApreaJd ! 

A  reverent  sorrow  £lls,tke^. 

And  makes  A  tJu»ne  .of  .giief  th&idudr 

Where  filiaL*gauns,mQiinka: 
Death  proving  still,  at  direst  need. 
Life's  sc^tEe-wBBd-«Harbn9fcen  toMJ* 

Lov^grtwrBath^aioEowii  oti^oam  I 
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MASSON'S  LIFE  OF  MILTON* 

'By  its  express  tiile>  as  well  as  its.  subject-matter,  this  urork  is  something 
over  and  above  a  Life  of  John  Milton.  It  is,  avowedly,  the  poet^s  'Life 
narrated  in  connexion  with  the  general  history  of  his  time — political, 
ecclesiastical,  and  literary.  Perhaps  we  might,  without  much  misprision, 
invert  the  description,  and  pronounce  it  the  .'History  of  that  particular 
time  narrated  in  connexion  with  the  life  of  John  Milton.  So  copious 
and  .diffuse,  so  multifarious  and  fa^-glancing,  so  comprehensive  and 
discursive,  is  Professor  Masson's  exhaustive  biography  of  the  inspired 
bard. 

Judiciously  he  has  intimated  in  his  title  the  broad  character. df  the 
book.  His  first  object,  he  tells  us,  has  been  to  narrate  the  Life  of 'Milton 
fully,  deliberately,  and  minutely,  with  as  much  of  additional  fact  and 
illustration  as  mi^t  be  supposed  to  result,  even  at  this  .distance  of  time, 
from  new  research  and  &om  a  further  explanation  of  the  old  mflterials ; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  has  not  deemed.it  unfit,  in  the  instance  of  such 
aXife,  to  allow  the  forms  of  Biography  to  overflow  into  those  of  History. 
In  other  words,  "  it  is  intended  to  exhibit  Ulilton'^'Ufe  in  its  connexions 
■with  all  the  more  notable  r  phenomena  df  the  period  of  British  history  in 
which  it  was  cast — its  state^pdlitics,  '*its  eccleriastical  variations,  its  lite- 
rature and  speculative  thought/'  And  it  so  happens,  ^'as  if  to  6blige 
Biogr^hy,  in  this  instance,  to  pass  into  History,"  .that  Milton's  .LJte 
divides  itself,  with  almost  mechanical  .exactness,  into  three  periods,  cor- 
responding with  those  of  the  contempora^  social  movement, — the  'first 
extending  from  1608  to  1640,  which  wasihe  period  of 'his  education  and 
of  his  minor  ^poems ;  the  second  extending  from  1640  to  1660,  or  .from 
the  b^^ning  of  the  Civil  Wars  to  the  Restoration,  and  forming  the 
middle  period  6f  his  polemical  activity  as  a  prose-writer;  and  the  third 
extending  from  1660  to  1674,  which  wasihe  period  6f  bis  later  musetand 
of  the  publication  of  '^'Paradise  Lost?' 

*It  is  Professor  Masson's  plan  to  devote  ^a  v6lume  to  each  df  these 
iperiods.  Volume  .the  first  monopolises  nearly  800  pages  to  begin  with; 
so  that  the  extent  of  the  canvas  for  ibis  great  historical  picture  may  be 
imagined.  The  author  admits  that  no  portion  6f  our  national  -history 
has  received  more  abundant,  or  more  admirable  elucidations,  .than  the 
sixty-six  years  included  in  the  three  periods ;  but  modestly  suggests,  with 
an  unassuming  *'  perhaps,"  that  in  traversing  it  again  in  that  mood,  and 
with  that  special  bent. of  inqidry,  which  may  be  natural  where- the  "Bio- 
graphy of  Milton  is  the  primary  interest,  some  new  facts  may'be  seen  in 
a  new  light,  and,  at  all  «Tents,  certain  orders  of  .fscts  lying  by  the  sides 
of  the  main  track,  may  come  into  notioe.  ^^  As  the  gresLi  poet  of  the 
age,  .Milton  may,  obviously  enough,  be  taken  as  the  representative  of  its 
literaiy  efforts  and  capabilities  ;  and  the  general  history  of  its  "^Uterature 
may,  thei'efore,  he  narrated  in  connexion  with  his  life,    ^ut  even' in  the 

*  The  Life  of  John  Milton:  narrated  in  connexion-'with  the  P6Utical,  Ecde- 
tiastical,  and  Blleiary^istory  ofhisrFime.  ^^David  BfMion,  lI»A.,^FeoftnQfr  of 
fii^Uih  L^BMtaredn  Uiiiventl7^.Colltge,JCMiion.  tVoLJ.  iiiOi  iMflO.  Xam- 
Ariage;  ;lViw^milUi  agd  Go.  ^$69. 
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political  and  eodesiastical  departments  Milton  was  not  one  standing 
aloof.  He  was  not  the  man  of  action  of  the  party  with  which  he  "was 
associated,  and  the  actual  and  achieved  deeds  of  tnat  party,  whether  in 
war  or  in  council,  are  not  the  property  of  his  life ;  hut  he  was,  as  neariy 
as  any  private  man  in  his  time,  the  thinker  and  idealist  of  the  party — now 
the  expositor  and  champion  of  .their  views,  now  their  instructor  and  in 
advance  of  them  ;  and  hence,  without  encroaching  too  much  on  common 
ground,  there  are  incidents  and  tendencies  of  the  great  Puritan  Revolu- 
tion which  illustrate  his  Life  especially,  and  seek  illustration  from  it." 
In  favour  c^  a  Biog^phy  on  the  present  scale,  or  somethiug  like  it,  our 
author  refers  to  what  Southey  said,  many  years  ago,  that  a  Life  of  Milton 
was  ''yet  a  desideratum  in  our  literature" — meaning,  among  other 
meanings,  that  almost  every  Life  then  produced  had  been  written  as  an 
introductory  memoir  to  some  edition  or  other  of  the  Poet's  works,  and 
on  a  scale  corresponding  to  that  purpose.  *^  Useful  as  such  summaries 
of  facts  are,  they  do  not  answer  to  the  notion  that  might  be  formed  of  a 
Biography  of  Milton  considered  as  an  independent  work.  It  is  surely 
not  consistent  with  proper  ideas  of  Biography,  for  example,  that  such  a 
man  as  Milton  should  be  whirled  on  to  the  thirty-second  year  of  bis  life 
[1640]  in  the  course  of  a  few  pages,  the  more  especially  when,  in  that 
period  of  his  life,  he  had  already  done  much  that  we  now  associate  with 
nis  name,  and  had  shown  himself  potentially  all  that  he  was  ever  to  he." 
Whether  Mr.  Masson  may  not  have  erred  in  the  opposite  extreme,  admits 
a  doubt 

Certainly  this  large  volume  teems  with  information,  instruction,  and 
entertainment.  It  is  proof  positive  of  a  vast  expenditure  of  time  and 
labour,  of  patient  research  and  spirited  investigation.  There  is  con- 
scientious workmanship  manifest  throughout.  And,  after  all,  if  the 
critical  demur  to  the  diffuseness  of  the  plan,  and  opine  that  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty  divided  by  two,  if  not  by  three,  would  give  a  fairer  quo- 
tient,—there  IS  probably  a  numerous  public  to  whom  this  diffuseness 
will  minister  delight,  and  who  will  gladly  and  gratefully  familiarise 
themselves  with  the  history  of  Milton's  time,  while  following  the  narra- 
tive of  Milton's  life. 

Over  every  foot  of  the  ground,  then.  Professor  Masson  lingers  with 
amorous  delay.  Every  little  thing  connected,  more  or  less  remotely, 
with  John  Muton,  is  made  to  justify  a  digression.  Every  single  person, 
big  or  little,  with  whom  John  Milton  ever  came  in  contact,  is  made  the 
excuse  for  an  excursus.  We  learn  a  world  of  things  by  this  mode  of 
highway  sauntering  and  by-way  roaming,  but  our  advance  is  only  here  a 
little  and  there  a  little — or  like  Hood's  **  Plain  Direction," 

Straight  down  the  Crooked  Lane, 
And  all  round  the  Square. 

This  zig-zag  progress,  however,  takes  us  at  any  rate  over  a  deal  of 
ground,  and  interests  us  in  a  variety  of  else  unobserved  particulars. 
Heraldry,  archseology,  topography,  statistics,  theology,  public-school 
life,  university  life,  English  literature  from  its  be^nnings,  church  govern- 
ment,  politics,  country  life,  continental  life^-notning  comes  amiss  to  our 
indefatigable  guide.  He  spends  his  score  of  pages,  and  npwards,>  on 
Milton's   <*  Ancestry  and  Kindred,"  in  the  lavish  style  of  43ylvanus 
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Urban  himself:  this  pedigree  chapter  is  '^purposely  ezcursivey'*  he  says, 
his  hope  being  that,  by  moltiplying  indications  to  the  utmost,  he  may 
make  further  infcHrmation  possible.  ''From  the  position  in  life  of. the 
poet's  father  and  mother,  I  expect  more  from  examination  of  wills  than 
from  search  in  Herald's  Visitations  and  the  like;"  adding,  that,  he  has 
himself  turned  over  many  wills  of  Miltons,  Jeffreys,  Haughtons,  and 
Bradshaws,  at  Oxford  and  at  Doctors'  Commons ;  ''  but  lucky  hits  may 
be  made  by  others.  A  search  in  a  Registry  of  Wills  is  like  fishing- 
twenty  throws  for  one  bite ;  and  at  Doctors'  Commons  it  costs  a  shilling 
a  throw."  Antiquarian  anglers  are  not  wanting,  prepared  in  their  en- 
thusiasm to  pay  for  as  many  throws  after  this  ancestral  small  fry,  as 
other  enthusiasts  for  throws  at  Aunt  Sally ;  and  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  this  genealogical  chapter,  bulky  as  it  is,  increased  in  a 
second  edition,  by  dint  of  their  ''  shilling  a  throw"  researches,  to  well- 
nigh  double  its  present  size. 

The  locality  of  Milton's  birth — very  literally  indeed,  and  almost  too 
close,  within  sound  of  Bow  bells — gives  occasion  to  an  ample  description 
of  Bread-street  and  its  vicinity.  Beyond  which,  however,  the  author 
takes  us  ideal  walks  with  his  boy-hero  down  Ludgate-hill  to  Fleet-street 
and  the  then  ''  luxurious"  Strand-— or  again  to  Holbom  or  Old-Bourne, 
then  built  as  far  as  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  or  northward  as  far  as  Cripple- 
gate  and  the  favourite  suburbs  of  MooriSelds  and  Finsbury ;  or  eastward, 
through  more  bustling  thoroughfares,  to  Whitechapel  or  the  Tower. 
Or  southward,  round  by  London  Bridge,  or  in  a  boat  firom  Queenhithe, 
landing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Globe,  the  Bear-g^arden,  and' other 
playhouses,  which  stand  in  open  spaces  amid  trees  on  Bankside;  from 
which  spot,  looking  back  across  the  clear  stream  with  the  various  craft 
upon  it  to  the  populous  opposite  bank,  we  are  enabled  to  see,  '*over  the 
dense  built  space,  the  open  country  to  the  north — Hackney  a  little  to 
the  right;  in  the  centre,  and  just  over  St.  Paul's,  Highgate;  and  more 
to  the  left,  over  the  Temple  and  Fleet- street,  the  heights  of  Hampstead 
with  their  windmills. 

*'  Something  of  all  ibis,  in  some  order  of  succession  or  another,  the 
boy  did  see.  After  all,  however,  Milton  must  have  been  but  moderately 
sensitive  from  the  first  to  impressions  of  this  kind.  More  important  in 
his  case  than  contact  with  the  world  of  city-sights  and  city-humours  lying 
round  the  home  of  his  childhood,  was  the  training  he  received  within 
that  home  itself."  Accordingly  we  are  next  introduced  within  the 
threshold  of  the  Spread-Eagle  in  Broad-street,  where  the  roar  of  Cheapside 
and  the  surrounding  city  becomes  mu£9ed  in  the  distance,  and  catch  a 
charming  glimpse  of  the  scrivener's  family  group.  *'  It  is  a  warm  and 
happy  home.  Peace,  comfort,  and  industiy  reign  within  it.  During 
the  day  the  scrivener  is  busy  with  his  apprentices  and  clients  ;  but  in 
the  evening  the  fSunily  are  gathered  together — the  father  on  one  side, 
the  mother  on  the  other,  the  eldest  girl  and  her  brother  John  seated 
near,  and  little  Kit  lying  on  the  hearth.  A  grave-  Puritanic  piety  was 
then  the  order  in  the  households  of  most  of  the  respectable  citizens  of 
London ;  and  in  John  Milton's  house  there  was  more  than  usual  of  the 
accompanying  affection  for  Puritanic  habits  and  modes  of  thought.  Re- 
•  iigious  reading  and  devout  exercises  would  be  part  of  the  regular  life  of 
the  family.    And  thus  a  disposition  towards  the  serious,  a  regard  for 


fidlgion  -^B  :die  .cbief  .coneem  in  life,  and  ^a  vdoliCal  kveiCtf  tihe  pnents 
.who  MO  taught  him,  ^would  vbe  cultivated  .ia  Milton  from  his  aarlicBt 
yeara.    Happy  child  to  have^och  pacento.;  .huppy  pftiwits  Jtt^hAnrejnth 

.The  £criveaer!8  '^gxave  Puritanic  piety"  vwas  laot,  :hQwevw>  ^of  (tiatkt 

iStern  cast,  or  sombre  hue,  which.aecounts  worldly  culture  an, akuniaatioii. 

JSe  had  a  pasuon  for  music,. and. was  ^a  notable  composer  in  his (tiflie. 

Other  instrument8>beudes  an  oi^an  were  to  .be  heard  under  his:  coof.;  and 

often  must  the  child  John,  as  Mr.  Masson  suggests,  have  .beat  wan  Im 

faiher  while  composing,  or  listened  to  him  .as  ..he  played ;  while  itheie 

would  often,  of  .an  evening,  when  one  or  two  musical  ^aequttinteiuMS 

'^dropt  in,"  be  voices  enough  in  the  Spread*£agle  for  Aiittle>hoiiaehoU 

concert.     '^Then   might  the  wellipnnted  and  .well?kept  eat  of  the 

Orianas  [a  volume  of  twenty.filve  madrigals,  in  pcaise  of  Qomu  IBmr, 

one  of  them  by  the  harmonious  scrivener]  he  «broQg^  out.;  tSod,  «wli 

one  present  taking  a  suitable  part,  .the  child  might  ihear,  uaiid  iidways 

with-fiiesh  delight,  his  father's  own  madrigal : 

*9m  Oriana,  in  the  mom. 

Before  tbe  day  was  bom, 

With  velvet  steps  on  ground, 

Whish  inade  nor  print  nor  aooad. 

Would  see  her  njmphs  abed, 

What  lives  those  laoies  led : 

The  roses  blushing  said, 

'O,  stay,  thou  shepherd-maid  5* 

And,  on  a  sudden,  all 

OEhey  rese  and  heard  ker  call. 

Thensaag  those  shepherds  :andnjBi[^^ofI)MHt, 

'Long  live  fair  Oriana,  long  live iair  OnaBa/ 

They  canremeniber  little  how  a  child  is  affected  who  do  not  aee'hoi^ 
'from  the  words,  as  well  as  from  the  nmsic  of  this  song,  a  sense  of  fan- 
tastic grace  would  sink  into  the  mind  of  the  boy — ^how  Oriana  and  hei 
nymphs  and  a  little  Arcadian  ,grass-plat  would  be  'beTore  him,  and  a 
chorns  of  shepherds  would  be  seen  singing  at  the  close,  and  yet,  some- 
how or  other,  it  was  all  about  Queen  Elizabeth !  And  so,  if,  instead  of 
the  book  of  Madrigals,  it  was  the  thin  large  volume  of  Sir  "William 
Leighton's  '  Tears  and  Lamentations'  that  furnished  the  song  of  the 
evening.  Then,  if  one  of  his  father's  contributions  were  selected,  the 
words  might  be, 

0,  had  I  wings  like  to  a  dove. 
Then  should  I  from  these  troubles  .fly; 

To  wilderness  I  would  remove. 
To  spend  my  life  and  there  to  die. 

rfiowy^as  he  listened,  the  lonely  dove  would ^heaeen  winging sAaroagh 
>the  air,  and  the  wildwness,  its  destination, 'would  -be  &neied  jas  -a  gnat 

descdate  place,  somewhere  about  Moorfields Joining  i.witfa 'hin 

t^yenng  voice  in  these  exercises  iof  the  l£umly,  the  i>(^  hecBmejA  n^er 

lafaaest  as  soon  as. he  could  speak.     We  see  ham  going  (to  ilie:e8gan  J:>r 

his  own  amusement,  picking  ont  little  melodifis  hy«thefearyaiidatBiBtahiBg 

Jus  tiny  £ngeKs  inaeaifih  of  pbanng  choeds.    Acoovdingtto / Anln^^lus 

^father, taug^t'huujmiuic,  and^madeihimcaii-aecam^lished  .orgapMfc" 


Jfttiy''pefl^r«eem2Apt^to^foigtt  iljmt  MUton  mas  f ever  ymiiig>*-^-to  ^Us- 
^faetievetmt  he^wms  evtr  jo3!»usii]idiidbQnair*--%ioi»v«r]ook'l^  authorslrip 
oi  UAUegrOrWoA  Us  apeeific  fitrietores  on  oMrosenMs.  But  the  poet 
>iras  no  «adi  puritan,  tas  this  overnight  ^wonUL  imply.  Milton  wis  no 
Malrolio,  in  this  soar-faced  saturnine  sense.  At  eighteen,  or  thereabeots, 
rme.  find- him  describing  the  playfao«ise,  fertinstance,  as  one  of  his  habitual 
^recreations' when  in  -London.  *SWhen  I  am  wearied,"  he<«mtes  to  his 
obi  sahoolfiillow^Diodati,  ''  the  pomp  of lihe  ^winding  [?]  tiieatre  takes  me 
henee^aad  theigamiloas.fltage  caUs  me  to^itsinoisy  applaases-^Hnrhetfaer 
.it  Jbetbe^wary  old  geofeieman  thatJa  heard,  or  .the:  prodigal  heir;  whether 
:the<«fooer,'Or.the  6oUier<«rith.  his  helmet  idoffed,  is  on  the  bottids,  or  the 
lawyeriprospeiOttSfiith  a  ten  years'  lawsnit^  is  mouthing  forth  ^his  glb- 
bttiiah  .to  the  uiileaflmed  fionim.  Often  the  wily.aavFant  is  abetting  the 
ioTevHBK>n»jUDd  At'eieiyitnrn  cheating  the-v»ry.no8e  of  the  stiff  &iher; 
ioAenithere  iheimaiden,  wondering  at  her  new  aeniations,  knows  sot  what 
lore  isy'jand,  whife;sha  knows  .not,- levies."  Andyso  the  Cantab  goes  on, 
with alhuioBs^pQflsibly^to &>mto. aad.theu(irAos^in  *'J9aralet,"  and  direet 
jQMos.to.the  CSiUiJpMtf«of;SophoeleB — tMaauring  upiimpteseioBs:that  he<was 
jQnendaiy  to  xeeond  in  .imperiahftbk  tveve:;  whetlMr,  in  "jdiviaest  melan 
aholy  "/moody  Jhe  would 

Sometime  let  ffoufeous  Tra^dy 
In  sceptred  p&  come  sweepingby, 
'Frcsmiting  Tkebes,  or  -Pelci^s' line, 
Qr>the  tale  of  Tioy  divine, 
Or  what  '(thoa^imreXof  Inler  age 
Ennebled,  hath  .theibnskin'd.stigs — 

or  ^ke,  nn  mirthful  mood,  with  a  sharp  appetite  for  the  "humours  of 
'Mttster  Stephen  and  Master  Matthew,  or  the  witty  devices  of  BosdliAd 
and  ihe  fun  off  her  fool  i'the  forest — 

Then  to  the  weU-irodstsffe  anon^ 
If  Jensen's  leamM  sock  be  on. 
Or  sweetest  Shakspeare,  Taney's  child, 
Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild. 

In  his  twentieth ^year,  Milton  .delivered  an  ontion  in  thejhaU.of  hb 
college  (Christ's),  on  this  thesis :  that  sportive  exercises  on  occasion  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  studies  of  Philosophy.     And  mark  the  scope  of 
his  rhetoric,  as  Englished  by  Professor  Masson  from  the  original  Latin. 
Undertaking  the  praiae  of  jocularity,  .the  B^A.  fuimus  -  ezohoais,  in  i  the 
4eon»e;of.A  nearly  two  hours'  long  oration :  ^<  Nor ^afe  my  praises  unde- 
aened !    What  is  there  thatjooaer  concilmtes»and  longer,  retains  friead- 
Biup.than :a  pleasant  aad.festive  disposition ?   .Letihere  be  a  penoniwho 
iias  no  jeats,  nor  fim,  nor  niee  little  iMoetise  ia  him,  and  you  will  handler 
£ad  oneto  whom  he-is  aggeeable  jmd  wdbome.  .  .  ...  Butiftheeenisany 

.OBewhovwwild  rather  not  be  ooniidflred  nrbaneiaad.gay,  lethim  not  take 
It  to  heart-tf  he  iscaUedioomiftry'dwedaBd  downidi.  Well  do  we  knonr 
aiarttain  iUibeiBl^kiDd  of  £bUows'w1io  being  ihemaelvas  perfectly  .moMNB 
«nd:jinfiBiitiae,"i^c.  ''ThepoetSyrmost^aagaeiaasdiadowers  forth  ofrtBottiy 
ftnngJb  Jnpilaft  himielf,  and  the^vest  of  :th0.'oeleitials.abandQBingiiiiaoir 

ttkmto.joviidifyatihair  leasts. and  ciiqpa fiutperdbanceibeia^nB 

notmut^«ome:heanUd  Maatan,  my^xiabbadiand^banb^nrfao^i^^ 
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ing  ihemselves  great  Catos,  and  not  little  Catos,  their  coantenances  com- 
posed to  a  Stoic  sererity,  and  shaking  their  stiff  polls,  will  tetchilj 
complain,"  &c.  &c.  Enough  to  show  the  drift  of  Milton's  Praise  of 
Folly.  For  he  too,  like  Erasmus,  could  he  an  encomiast  thereof,  in  fit 
season,  and  in  due  measure. 

The  joTial  will  retort  that  such  seasons  came  few  and  far  between,  and 
that  the  measure  was  very  scant.  And  judging  by  their  own  rule,  they 
are  so  fiir  right.  Milton  was  constitutionally  and  habitually  serious.  He 
speaks  of  '*  festivities  and  jests"  as  things  '*in  which  I  acknowledge  my 
faculty  to  be  very  slight."  He  had  no  turn  that  way.  As  his  bio- 
grapher says,  his  pleasure  in  such  pastimes  was  small ;  and,  when  he  did 
good-humouredly  throw  himself  into  them,  it  was  with  an  apology  for 
being  out  of  his  element  *'  But  still  more  distinctly  was  the  same 
seriousness  of  disposition  shown  in  his  notion  as  to  where  innocence  in 
such  things  ended.  In  the  nickname  of  *  the  Lady,'  as  applied  to  Milton 
by  his  college-fellows,  we  see,  from  his  own  interpretation  of  it,  not  only 
an  allusion  to  his  personal  appearance,  but  also  a  charge  of  prudery.  It 
was  as  if  they  called  him  ^  the  Maid.'  He  himself  understood  it  so ;  and 
there  are  passages  in  some  of  his  subsequent  writings,  in  which  he  seems 
to  regard  it  as  due  to  himself,  and  as  necessary  to  a  proper  appreciation 
of  his  whole  career,  that  such  references  to  the  innocence  of  his  youth 
should  be  interpreted  quite  literally." 

Professor  Masson  forcibly  shows  Milton's  deepest  ^'  fixed  idea,"  from 
his  youth  upwards,  to  have  been  tiiat  of  the  necessity  of  moral  integrity 
to  a  life  of  truly  great  work  or  truly  great  endeavour  of  whatever  kind. 
His  authority  is  justiy  said  to  be  dead  against  the  "  wild  oats"  apologists 
— the  poet's  '^  fijied  idea"  being,  that  whoso  ''  would  not  be  frustrate  of 
h}S  hope  to  write  well  hereafter  in  laudable  things,  ought  himself. to  he  a 
true  poew^ — that  he  who  would  not  be  frustrate  of  being  great,  or  doing 
good  hereafter,  must  be  on  his  guard  from  the  first  against  sensuality  as 
a  cause  of  spiritual  incapacitation ;  and  he  was  careful  to  regulate  his  own 
conduct  by  a  recollection  of  this  principle.  For  not  in  vain  had  he  prayed 
on  his  twenty-third  birthday  to  be  taught  so  to  number  his  days  that  he 
might  apply  his  heart  unto  wisdom — to  be  instructed  in  the  value  of 
time,  and  the  significance  of  life,  and,  whatever  his  lot, 

^liave  grace  to  use  it  so. 

As  ever  in  his  great  Task-Master's  eye. 

His  being  nicknamed  '*  the  Lady"  in  his  college,  seems  to  imply  a 
*' certain  prevailing  air  of  the  feminine  in  his  look" — which  may  agree 
•well  enough  with  what  we  are  told  of  his  unusually  delicate  complexion, 
'his  light  brown  hair  falling  to  his  ruff  on  both  sides  of  his  oval  face^and 
his  slender  and  elegant  rather  than  massive  or  powerful  form.  The 
^'feminine,"  however,  observes  his  present  biographer,  was  of  that  pecu- 
liar sort — let  connoisseurs  determine  what  it  is — which  would  consist 


*with  clear  eyes  of  a  dark  grey  and  with  a  '^  delicate  and  tunable  voice," 

'that  could  be  firm  in  the  low  tenor  notes  and  carry  tolerably  sonorotiB 

matter.     And,  lady-like  as  he  was,  there  was  nothing  effeminate  in  his 

demeanour.     *<His  deportment,"   says  Wood,  ''was  affable,  his  gait 

'erect  and  manly,  bespeaking  courage  and  undauntedness."    .A  vein  of 

''unbashful  self-assertion"  is  unquestionably  discernible  throiJ^hout  .all 
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MOloii's  writtDgSy  and  may  well  be  believed  to  have  shown  itself  through- 
out his  whole  life. 

Perhaps  this  very  quality  made  him  somewhat  unpopular  among  his* 
fellow-students  at  Christ's,  who  may  have  meant  no  compliment  in  any 
sense  when  they  dubbed  him  "the  Lady."  Passages  in  his  college 
exercises  imply  a  certain  amount  of  ill-will,  and  a  defiant  readiness  on  his 
part  to  give  them  sneer  for  sneer,  sarcasm  for  sarcasm,  slang  for  slang. 
That  Milton  was  a  master  of  virulent  abuse,  his  polemical  tracts  make 
only  too  manifest,  in  paragraph  after  paragraph  of  truculent  personality. 
And  he  seems  to  have  given  his  Cantab  coevals  a  taste  of  this  quality — 
nor  would  they  complain  of  the  seasoning  as  too  mild.  It  is  a  pity  to  see 
that  even  young  Jonn  Milton  could  indulge  in  untranslatable  coarseness, 
and  provoke  broad  grins  by  elaborate  nastiness.  True,  it  was  the  annual 
custom  of  the  University  at  that  time  to  sanction  these  rhetorical 
revelries,  '4n  which  the  Latin  tongue  was  ransacked  for  terms  of 
buffoonery  and  scurrility,  and  the  classic  mythology  for  its  gross  anec- 
dotes." MiltOD,  therefore,  only  fell  in  with  the  rest.  But  he  took  care 
not  to  fall  behind  the  rest.  If  anything,  he  probably  outran  his  duller 
competitors.  And  surely  this  was  a  bad  eminence  to  attain.  Professor 
Masson  thinks  he  can  aver,  from  what  he  has  seen  of  other  extant  speci- 
mens of  such  revelry,  that  Milton  could  beat  the  Clevelands  and  the 
Randolphs  even  in  this  sort  of  thing  when  he  chose.  His  choice  might 
have  been  better  had  he  chosen  to  be  second-best. 

The  chapter  which  relates  all  that  is  known*  of  Milton's  college 
course,  winds  up  with  some  remarks  on  what  our  author  had  charac- 
terised, in  a  previous  work,  as  his  /'  intellectual  inquisiiiveness*' — a 
quality  that  partly  servW  as  substitute  for  that  of  humour,  in  which  he 
was  confessedly  deficient.  For  no  one,  we .  presume,  will  deny,  that, 
although  Milton  could  occasionally  condescend  to  mirth  and  jocosity,  it 
was  not  as  one  to  whom  the  element  was  natural ;  or  that,  wnile  he  had 
plenty  of  wit  and  sarcasm,  and  could  also,  in  a  ponderous  way,  revel  in 
ludicrous  images  and  details,  still  "  one  would  hardly  single  out  humour 
as  one  of  his  chief  characteristics."  The  office  of  this  "  intellectual  in- 
quisitiveness,"  then,  was,  to  make  the  poet  expansive  in  his  researches, 
and  jealous  of  all  restraint,  impatient  of  all  constraint,  upon  his  self- 
culture.  As  he  had  by  nature  ''  an  intellect  of  the  highest  power,  so 
even  in  youth  he  jealously  asserted  its  rights.  There  was  no  narrowness 
even  then  in  his  notions  of  what  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  read  and  study, 
or  even  to  see  and  experience.  He  read,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  books 
which  he  considered  immoral,  and  from  which  young  men  in  general 
derived  little  that  was  good.  He  thought  himself  quite  at  liberty  also  to 
indulge  in  his  love  of  art  and  music,  and  to  attend  theatrical  per- 
formances, and  laugh  at  what  was  absurd  in  them.  :  Probably  there  was 
not  a  youth  at  Cambridge  who  would,  have  more  daringly  resented  any 
interference  with  his  intellectual  freedom  from  any  quarter  whatsoever. 
They  might  call  him  *  the  Lady '  at  Christ's  College  with  respect  to  his 
personal  demeanour;  but  he  could  show  on  occasion  that  he  had  no  need 
to  yield  to  the  roughest  of  them  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  his  informa- 
tion.    In  fine,  I  can  say  for  myself,  Uiat,  having  read  much  in  the 

*  Upon  the  alleged  wk^tping  nothing  very  new  or  noticeable  is  offered; 
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w«itiokgr,>bolir  ia  wMff  anl  in  vme,  both  iir  Laifaiaiii.iii^Hflgiiihj  tifat 
remain  to  show  what  kind  of  men  were  the  most  emineot'hji'repatHtiliii' 
and  therhigheife  hy  phc» aaieny '  MiitonVactttowie  ooBteiaybi'aiwa •'fiFDm 
I626't&a632^  I  have  no  deabt  wfaktever  left' thai,  not^ir  pioaMnrinetfel^ 
hatpin,  aotaal  faoiihy  and  acquiaidon. while  he  yet'  moYtA'ajxa^  tYmmj 
Milton  was  without  an*  eqoal  in  the  whole  Umvenit]^^* ' 

Goasistontly  with  faissefaeme  thfo«ghoiit^.Mr;  Miowon  enters* atgict 
leQ|^  into  tli6'lnstov3r  of  the.  Univenily  at  the  period  under  imew.  He 
doesithe  same  by  St  FanFsSdboel*— iDtrodiieiiig>us  wiih  idt  formadit^iMit 
only  to  Milton's  head-master  Imt  to  the  fetmikr,  Dean  Golet^  and  ^e 
first  master,  fine  old  ^WilHam  Lilly;  and  taking  ooeanen  to  ^Ii^'OH  Dn 
Bastas-aad'his  Bnglisb  translator,  w^en  deseri^ng  the^  bodes  wiihwUeh 
oiw^yoai^  Pantine,  of  "  Faol's  p^eon"  (as  tbe.St.  Anthony's  freei>8«dioei* 
beys  woold  caUhbn),  was  likdy  to  be' familiar:  Sending  him  np  to 
Gamlmdge,  we  axe  their  pveeented  wkh  scatalogue^of^thefellowt^eom* 
mooers^  peasioners,  andsisars,  who  were  enterad  with  him,  as  men  ofihe 
same  year ;  and  a  list;  of  the  numbers'  on  the  boaftkr  of  all  the  sixteen 
o(dieges>  is  addsd«->his  own  college  standing  third  in  thai  respeet^  and 
lowing  a  total  of  265  members;  We  are  here  made  to  see  hka  moring 
foihthe  first  time  through.un£umliar' streets,- observing  college  afitertsol^ 
lege,. each ^diffomt  from  the  others  in  slyle  and  appessvinee;  with-thv 
majestto  Eing^s  oonspioaous  in.  the  midst;  and  gaang^for  tiie  fint  time 
on  the  famous  Cam;  and  sorotinking  the  faces  and  figures- of  hnrMloi^- 
students,  coUeeted  firom^  aH-  ike  counties  of  England,  and^  answering'  to 
names:  many  of t  which  he  had  never  heard  before^  '^  Which  of  disse 
faces,  somefab^  some  dark,  seme  ruckly^weretob^-mostflimiliitf  aad^he 
most^dear  to  him  in  the  end  P  In  wli^h  of'  these  bodaes^^tall,  of  mid 
statare,  .or  diminutiveM^-beat  liie  manliest  hearts?  As  'all  tins  was  inte<<^ 
restingto  Milton  tbsn  prospectively,  so  it  is  interesting  to ttt now^- in  the 
lietrDspeci..  Nor,  with  doe  searah,  wonld  it  be  impossible^  even  at'tids 
distance:  of  time,  to  present  ia  one  list  the  names,  surnames^  and  sc^ 
lastio:  antecedents  of  all  the  two  hnndred-  yovths  ortherd^y,  whom,  sr 
the}'  were  congregated,  in  the  hall  or  chapel  of  Christ's  in  the  spring' of 
1624i«5,  Milton  may  have  surveyed  with  the  feeUngs  described/'  One 
is^rath^  surprised  than  sony,  that'  the  painstaking  Profbssor^  has  not 
actually  presented  such  a  list^  embodying  faithful  and  minute  biogmpli^ 
of  the.  two  htondred  youths  **  or  thereby" — some  fair,  some  daHk,  some 
ruddy — some  taU,  some  of  mid  stature,  some  diminutive.'  The  ante- 
ced«Qts.indmduaily  of  these  two  hundred  might  be  sHghtly'c/6  trap. 

Of  couxse  wehaveafuUaeooimt— and  it  is  a  lively  and  interesting  one 
---of  sood  old  Hobson,  the  Cambridge  carrier — ^vrhose  cart-bells  had 
tinkleo^  wenre  reminded,  all' through  Shakspeare's  life,  along  the  London 
and  Cambridge  road :  ^*he  bad  driven  the  team  aff  a  grown  lad  for  las 
father  before  Sfasioespeasre  was  bom;  and  now  [1624-5],  eight  yeais 
after  Shakespease^. bones  had  been  laid  under  the  pavement  in  Stratford 
Church,  he  was  still  hale  in  his  old  vocation."  And  a  man  of  substance, 
toe^oneof  the  weaitiuestcitisens  of  Cambridge,  yet  continuing  still,  in 
hiamghtieth  year,  to  take  the  road  with  his  wain  and  horses.  After  six 
yearstmore  of  fetching  and  ottrrying,  he  would  be  celebrated  by  Milton 
in  two  genial  epitaphs,  with  a»  much  humour  in  them,  probably,  as  exudes 
from  any  product  of  that  stately  pen. 
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ToviHostntd^  the  on^goings-'at  Cambridge,  yviAh  '^  otir  Jbtin  '^  wtt9  tir 
8taim*nup%Uhr%i  Mr.  MtHMon*  gives  frequent  extracts  froiii*tUe  letters-'of 
JofOjrai  Meade,  of  wfamn  an'  approptiate  sketch  i»«ime)cedy  at  beommn^ 
len^b;  Then  again  theceretaoniid  of  Alma  Mater^  amnnd  ^*C6m^ 
mencements"  is  depicted  in  full — a  tit-bit  for  novitiate  students  ^of  the 
GmnbRclge  Calendar;  pfoftinely  called  the  freshman's  Bible:  Moreover^ 
an- ample  and'  particRdar  aceomit*  is  offered  of  the  costom*  of  performiiig 
j^afs-atfihe  Univenity.  The  havoc  wronght  there  by  the  plagne,  ie« 
current ev^^ few yesrst  is  also'desoribedMn  sfreeessive  pages;  and' die 
story  of  the  Viee-^Chanoelloi's  suieide  (Dr.  Butts)  is  told  vrith  effect.  Atad 
every  name^of  any  renown  that  was  any  way  connected  with  Cambridge 
dunng'MiHoB'arendenoe,  ensures  its  owner  a  notice  in  this  all-embram|B^ 
worki 

Wiih  oovrespoadiirg'fidoeBs  of  detail  is  eveiy  step 'in  the  poet's  aftetp* 
lif«*deMribed;  The*  statistios  of  Chnnsfa  and  Dissent  are  scrupulouriy 
ti^)iiiiated)  and  aoeompanied  by  historical  dissertations  on^the  lessons  diey 
involve;'  Archbishop  Abbot*  and  Lord  Keeper  Williams,  Buckingham 
a»d^  Strafihrdj  Laud 'and  Juxon;  all  are  portrayed  in  lively  colours.  Every 
memlkroftiie'^piseopad  bench,  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch — every  memb^ 
of' tile  Privy  Council,  laj^anorcleric*— is  registered  byirame;  not 'one 
oft  tbem'is' wimting;  ilie  foreign*  chaplaincies  are  reviewed,  and  the 
oolenial 'cbmeh*;  and  <one 'excellent "chapter;  of  six  score  *pages,  comprises 
S'Sttrvey  of  British  liteittture  as'  it'  then*  fiourished,  for  which  conspectus 
ncr'Sexieca'(say\Ksfaop  Haii^or  sothc^  styled' Him)  is '  too  Heavy ^  no 
Plaotci^'  (sar  Sir*  John  Sad^ng)  toe  hght ;  and^  in  which'  el6quent 
ontteiam^and^statistieail  eQumerafcion  idikc  find  'xnomf^  and-  verge  -emmgh: 

T3ien  again' we*  get  exaet^articulaffs  as  toijie  neighbourhood  of ^Hbrtott 
in  Bodoaghamshire,  where' Milton  spent' six  or* seven' years  betlveen 
lewving  Cambridge  and  going*  abroad.  Abd'  the'  notice  of  ''Comus'* 
induces  a' plenary  deseriptieii  of  Masques,  as  wt^'as  an*  archseologicai 
report'upon  LttdlowCastle  and  the  Bgerton  flmiily.  The^parish  registers 
of  Horton  are'Overhattled  to  show  the  devastations  of  the*  plague  in  that 
qfttiet>ne«»k.  The  death,  by  drowning,  of  Ed^nird  King'(**Lycidas*') 
is'iUustmted  by  a  competent' list;  so  far  as  die  author  can 'trace  them,  of 
all^tbe  scraps  <St' Latin  vene  that  well-lamented  sdA>larl6ffc^  behind  him^~ 
together  with  pleniifnl  speeimens '  from*-  the^  commemorative  verses  (Ik 
Mhmoriam — ^^h  a  difference)  produced  wholesale  by  his  regtetftd 
fHends;  It  is  marvellous  how  Milton's  glorious  Monody  is  thus  relieved 
by  contrast;  Of  '<  Lycidas  "  and  all  other  of  his^poems,  written  previous 
to  his  continental  journey  in  1638-9,  critical  analyses' are  givenj-  irot  un** 
wevthy  of  the  discriminative  but  genial  ^'Essays,  chie%-  on*  English 
Poeli%"  which  Professor  Masson  collected  and  republished;  to  the  gratifi^ 
cation  of  thoughtful  readers,  some  three  years  since. 

Hireeventh  chapter  inchides'  a  complete  summary  of  the  troubles  itx 
Scotland,  which  resulted  in  the  Solenm  League  wl' Covenant,  ffis 
»ghth,  and  last^  opens  with  a  survey  of'the  continental  states^soUectively, 
witha  view)  he  says,  to  make  their  relations  to  each  other  andiio  Eng^ 
land  more  intelligible  heneeftnrwaid.  The  poet  is'then*  fairhr  started  ^ 
Paris,  at  hisfal^er's  ezpenses--taking'one  man-servant*  wtih  him,  and  ih^ 
tending;  perhaps,  to  be  several  years  absent.  '*  The  expense  to  which 
his  father  consented  cannot  have  been  less  than  about  200/.  a  year  of  the 
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jnoney  of  that  day.  Till  Milton  was  over  thirty-two  years  of  age  Hie 
was  now  thirty],  ne  did  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  earn  a  penny  for  himself." 
^-The  day  was  coming,  though  not  just  at  present,  when  Milton  should 
write  Paradise  Lost,  and  earn  hy  it  an  immediate  payment  of  fiye  pounds 
sterling. 

Mr.  Masson's  account  of  the  young  gentleman's  Continental  Journey 
will  be,  to  many  readers,  the  most  novel  and  interesting  section  in  the 
volume.  We  follow  our  open-eyed  tourist  from  Calius  to  Paris,  and 
thence  in  leisurely  progress  through  southern  France  to  Italy,  which  he 
enters  by  its  lana-frontier  at  Nice,  instead  of  following  good  old  Wot- 
ton's  counsel,  to  take  shi^  from  Marseilles  to  Genoa.  His  time  at  the 
latter  city  seems  to  have  been  short.  From  it  he  takes  packet  to  Leg- 
horn, and  thence  travels  inland  to  Pisa,  on  his  way  to  Florence.  Here 
he  remains  two  months,  and  makes  the  acquaintance  of  Jacobo  Gaddi, 
and  Carlo  Dati,  and  Colteliini,  and  others,  about  all  of  whom  his  bio- 
grapher has  compendious  little  histories  to  tell,  while  the  visit  to  Galileo 
is  commemorated  with  becoming  emphasis.  Two  months  more  are 
spent  at  Rome,  where  the  English  scholar  makes  the  ^'  usual  round  of 
the  Pantheon  and  the  Coliseum,  the  Capitol  and  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  the 
Baths,  the  Temples,  the  ancient  gates,  the  arches,  the  columns,  the  aque- 
ducts, and  the  tombs."  He  goes  to  a  '^  magnificent  concert"  in  Cardinal 
Barb^rini's  palace,  and  there  hears  Leonora  Baroni,  accompanied  on  the 
lute  or  theorbo  by  her  resplendent  mother,  Adriana  of  Mantua — which 
sine^ng  thus  accompanied  is  the  greatest  treat  musical  Italy  has  to  offer, 
and  Milton's  fine  ear  appreciates  it,  no  doubt,  as  few  travelled  English- 
men can  do.  In  three  epigrams  addressed  to  Leonora  he  gives  expres- 
sion to  his  rapture.  Moreover,  he  is  introduced  to  Cherubini,  and  Hol- 
stenius,  and  other  local  celebrities ;  and  quitting  Rome  for  Naples  he  is 
courteously  entreated  by  the  venerable  Manso,  Tasso's  friend,  and  Marini's 
— ^in  whose  villa,  ''close  by  the  hill  of  Posilipo,  and  the  grotto  of  Poz- 
zuoli,  with  the  sea  at  its  feet,  and  the  view  of  the  bay  from  its  windows," 
he  listens  to  stories  of  those  two  famous  poets,  and  "  experiences  the 
courtesies  which  they  had  experienced"  in  the  same  room,  and  under  the 
same  blue  sky.  Here  too  he  may  have  had  a  glimpse  of  Domenichino 
and  Salvator  Rosa.  Perhaps  he  notices  among  the  lazzaroni  a  young 
lad  from  Amalfi,  whose  song  now  ''  rises  light  on  the  breeze," — ^to  be 
known  far  and  wide,  a  few  years  hence,  as  the  fisherman  Masaniella 
Sicily  and  Greece  had  been  in  Milton's  programme  ;  but  ''  sad  news  of 
civil  war  coming  from  England"  subvert  his  designs  in  that  direction, 
and  he  comes  back  to  Rome,  and  Florence,  and  spends  a  few  days  at 
Lucca,  and,  having  crossed  the  Apennines,  passes  through  Bologna  and 
Ferrara  on  his  way  to  Venice.  From  Venice  he  makes  a  rapid  transit 
across  the  northern  Lombard  plains — crosses  the  Alps  by  St.  Bernard — 
spends  a  week  or  two  in  Geneva — ^and  thence  by  Lyons,  the  Rh6ne,  and 
Paris,  finds  his  way  home  to  this  troubled  England  of  ours.  It  is  in 
Julj^  or  August,  1639,  that  he  sets  his  foot  again  on  his  native  shore, 
having  been  some  fifteen  months  away.  And  here,  with  Mr.  Masson, 
we  leave  him — with  every  wish  to  meet  again,  as  soon  as  the  require- 
ments of  so  copious  and  conscientious  a  biography  will  allow. 

«!•  \ju  xL. 
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BT  MRS.  BUSHBY* 

Pabt  I. 

On  the  dreaiy  coast  of  'Wifftonshire,  in  Scotland,  just  aboTO  the 
almost  perpendicular  and  frightrally  rugged  rocks  that  form  the  inhos- 
pitable-looking Mull  of  Galloway,  stands  an  ol^  castle^  partially  in  rains, 
with  its  naked  grey  walls  unsheltered  by  hill  or  wood,  and  exposed  to  all 
the  blasts  that  sweep  oyer  that  gloomy  shore.  There  is  nothing  about  it 
of  picturesque  beauty;  remarkable  only  for  the  cheerlessness  and  loneli- 
ness of  its  situation,  it  conveys  to  the  beholder  no  idea  but  that  of  com- 
plete desolation — of  a  '^  parched  place  in  the  wilderness,''  to  borrow  the 
expressive  language  of  Scripture.  It  is  seldom  that  the  modern  tourist 
is  tempted  to  explore  the  uninteresting  neighbourhood  of  this  forbidding- 
looking  structure,  yet  if  its  old  walls  could  speak  they  might  disclose 
scenes  of  passion,  of  grief,  and  of  guilt  as  stirring  as  any  of  the  romantic 
legends  of  the  castellated  Rhine,  and  at  the  same  time  more  recent  in 
their  occurrence* 

The  dismal-looking  edifice  to  which  we  refer  was  the  ancestral  abode 
of  a  proud  and  ancient  family,  the  Lockharts  of  Craig  Luce.  It  had 
descended,  in  a  long  unbroken  line,  from  father  to  son,  and  its  possessors 
had  borne  their  part  in  the  various  civil  and  other  wars  which  form  so 
prominent  a  feature  in  the  annals  of  Scotland.  Like  the  Highland  lairds, 
they  had  never  been  wealthy,  according  to  the  English  acceptation  of 
that  term,  and  as  they  had  never  added  to  their  patrimony  by  marrying 
rich  **  up-starts,"  as  tney  called  them;  and  as  the  haughty  younger  sons 
had  never  condescended  to  enter  into  any  lucrative  proressions,  the  family 
rent-roll  had  g^radually  diminished,  until  at  length  the  strictest  economy 
became  necessary  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  position  among  the 
hereditary  landholders  of  their  country. 

The  occupiers  of  Craig  Luce  Castle  at  the  time  our  story  commences, 
were  Lady  Lilias  Lockhart,  a  widow  lady,  her  son  Archibald,  and  his 
younfi^  wire,  who  was  a  cousin  of  his  own.  The  mother  of  Lady  Lilias 
had  been  a  Lockhart  of  Craig  Luce  ;  she  became  the  wife  of  a  Scotefa 
earl,  and  their  beautiful  daughter,  Lilias,  was  engaged  at  an  early  age  to 
her  younger  cousin.  Hector  Lockhart,  a  fine,  spirited  young  man,  who 
was  determined  not  to  remain  a  buiden  on  his  fiither  and  a  drone  at 
home. 

But,  shortly  before  the  period  fixed  for  the  marriage  to  take  place, 
Malcolm  Lockhart — the  elder  brother,  who  had  been  making  what  was 
tiien  called  "  the  grand  tour,"  without  accomplishing  which  no  young 
gentleman  of  standing  in  society,  in  these  former  days,  was  supposed  to 
have  sadsfactorily  completed  his  education — ^returned  home.  He  was 
introduced  at  Edmburgh  to  the  Lady  Lilias,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since 
she  was  a  child,  and  he  fell  violently  in  love  with  her.  The  rather 
sudden  death  of  old  Mr.  Lockhart  of  Craig  Luce  caused  the  intended 
marriage  of  his  niece  and  his  younger  son  to  be  put  ofiP,  and,  much  to  the 
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distress  of  Hector,  when  the  period  of  moaming  had  expired,  Lady  lalias 
announced  her  intention  of  bestowing  her  fair  hand  upon  his  elder 
brother. 

Expostulations  and  entreaties  were  alike  in  Vain ;  ihe  beautiful  but 
calcuiatiDg  and  cold-hearted  LiliasprefexEed  to  be  the  lady  of  Criag  Luce 
Castle  to  sharing  a  bungalow  in  the  East  Indies  with  her  first  love,  and 
Hector  Lockhart  had  to  depart  alone  tawin  honours  and  rupees  in  a  land 
where,  at  that  time,  fortunes  were  so  eaoly  made.  Hector  Lockhart  rose 
W^adly  ia^  the!  iriM — ^ke  held  sitnatLons-  ef  trvst  aad  emolmiieBit,  he*  das-' 
tiBgwhed  Uttisdi  oa  several  QCfaaioB%  and  Lady  Liliaft  womttiiiifs 
zegisstted  in  has  secret  8<lil  that  sha  had  disoBsded  ami  tot  hi0<  inAiiisntj 
CQBMiao-pkee  elder  bDodwry  and  eondanneil  heiself  to  the  immokKusm 
aolikude  (»  Craig  LueaCkstle^  iastead  of  zeigmng  as  a  belleaad  &  heam^ 
in  the  h%heit  eirdta  o£  India,  where  ladns^  ttb  that  pcoMI^  weaa  tll» 
ol^eets  of  the  utoiast  aAtentisA  and  adalatioiu  Whe%  in  ibB  eaaum  ai 
sone  years,  Migor  Lodchart  married  abroad^  the  jediousy  and.  nigir  of 
Lihafr  knew  na  bounds.  Ho«r  daicd  the  man  who  had  qbco  been 
A«r  lover  btgeA  has  £wr  Mwlhei?. 

MM&whilc^  the  brothei  ka  wheoa  she  hod  jilted  him.  waft  fas  horn 
happy  uk  hia  ixaioni  with  her..  He  was  Sond  of  soeiely,  hut  tha  atata  a£ 
tlneir  fiaancea  prevented  them  from  aeeeivxDg  maa^  gnaste^  I^ady  lihaa'a 
haughty  manners  displeased  the  few  feunilies  in  the  neigUwadaood  widi 
wfaooo.  tlm  might' have  beeaoni  aociaUa  ierau^  and  her  ivpeciiMia  tamper 
made  his  home  moaerabk.  Thay  had  two  aana — the  elder,,  a  handbani^ 
highr^pinted,  daver  boy>  tha  prida  anddadiatf  of  bothHathsr  and  mottcip 
the  yooager,  an  ugly,,  stoaid,  heavy  AiUj,  waead  hia  moAar.  dadaaal  ta 
be  ^'  a  bora  fix)L"  The  lattaiv  AjeehiJsald,  .waa  Defeated  in.  evasjr  im^ 
hit  lo  tha  eempantOBah'p  o£  the  servaaha  and  iha  cottarrf  chHdrBay  aai 
seaaedy  taagM  tha  most  conunaa.  xadnnsaia  of  edncatiea;.  while  tha 
family  Heetor,  waa  oartfiil]^  baaag^  up,  aad  reaurad  ewmji  iilmriiyi 
that  aould  ba  obtaioed  £s>r  hnito 

Lady  Lffiaa  was  wiapt  up  in.  thia  son;  ha  waa  thacBij^fau^g  ia  tha 
woaddfer  whom  aha  fen.  any  n»l  affsctionylsr  aha  waauttady  inriiffaiiirf' 
to  her  husband,  and  entertained  j»  aeAtuaent  bat  dii|g>nit  towaadahar 
half  idiatie  yowager  child;  It  waa  a  dreadfiil  blow  to  har^  tbenfoe, 
wheibttk  iheagft  o£  wirtpenj  apd  fialLof  talent  aad  piBomini^.  hey  fiaaoanla 
Haator  was  suddenly  aaatd^d  feoaa  her.  Beiag  ahol^  aetf-wflhd  hagi^ 
ha  had  pendated,  ia.  apita  of  his^lktheK^a  reiaeaatranaea,.  >a  calling  aa  cb^ 
taanaLy  viaoaa  horae^  aad  one  day,  whan  not  on  Ua  gward^  ha  waa 
tfaaaw%.  daahed  off  aaiong  a  heap  of  abttp  atnaaa^  and  hilled  afoit  tha 
fipal^  Thia  cahmity  xtndered  Lady  Lilaas  mem  moxaae  .than  eivoi^  aai^ 
imited  to  the  gloomy  tenor  of  his  existence,  drove  the  bereaved  firihat 
intor  bafaila  o£  intempeiaaca,  which  ukimatelv  cavried  hfan'te  hia  gramai 

ArdaSmld  waa  aboai  two  yeava  yoimgey  thaa  hia  brotbez;  cai^ 
about  foarteaa.  at- tha  tima  e£  hia  death.  Aa  awkwaid^  hdiberty-iaakhg: 
hoy  hawaa^who  apent  moat  of  his  tima  ia  wadina^  iritfiQat.  ahaaa  aa 
stoddagis,  iatba  aea^  at  the  feet  of  the  maaaiiro  wa&  of  laatoi^  mckiag 
up^ahell^b  aod  aeaweed^  or,  atretchad  on  tha  staaited  giaua  omwB  lav 
hilla  abiMe^  watching  tha  shei^p  ia  eonjwiy  with  the  abiK^heid  kda^ 
Heeter'ft  danase  had  suddenly  raised  him  into  i«qpoi!taBca>;  ha.wM 
thehairi.  tha  only  rqpraacptatiye,.ia  a  diiaet  line,.  dEthaprwd 
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otChig  lau^  and  j£.  hetdmi-childtess,  tke:  fr<l]^ri^  le^uld  pM»  away  tQ 
89mm  dislBntr  floitncasDHia^  ^iko  nwu^  abhomi  •  hj  Lad}i  LUsasw  She 
iks^fBtm  JMrmrdmi.  M  tile  aaeisgioft  ef.  baitpowerfiUt  mtad  U'  '^make  s«ma» 
thm^  o£  hanJ'  .  He  urba  fimadwd:  with  gsooA  cl«tii€S ;  ai  UAox  waa  ea^ 
gagedc  ioa  Iubk;  oamraidb  and  piMbyuiyent»  wa»  BestctwaJ  witb  a  Ubtial 
fiauL;.  kit  ^book  loaDBu^"  a»Wealle(}ib,  w«»haAefiil  to*  kim^tand  ha 
psefesced:  pl&yia^-  "dnidky  sbaaas"  wkkike*  lowest  eluirl  en.  the  estate 
to*  aaymortf  cefiiied  amuaamaali  tkat  coald.  be  cteviaed  for  binw 
,  ^  Whftiifladf  on.  easAi  wiH  evec  marvy  tkat  £90!  ?"  was>  Lady  Liliaa'a 
finqivat  AmpBmxs^  qms&m.  to^  bem^M^  aa-  she  Iqpfeed  wiifa  iasmeu^  «i  kis 
gseot  wMMMwainy  eye%  Ti^ntk  resenybled  gnen  gt)esebermfl,  ki|K  cazxptfjr 
lo^s,  kia  ireddeA  Aanf.aiaA.luB  cBpadoae  ssoutk,  always  as  wide  opeiai 
aa  if 'a  dootor  wese;  abont  isp  esaonne  Im  tiisaal  ia  ab  easfe  af  mflaminan 


Bni^as  jwaBi  iMmen,.  Aa  sten  Lady  Lflaaa  ccnstriT^d  fo^  mcndd.  kcv 
sasmiogf  8<BK  somenJiat  tot  htat  ydii;  ke  waa  AseaMaS&j  ttfirttid  of  ber^ 
aod;  tat  kaanna  Ua  own:  phuaseologjv  ^^  ^'  eldi^d  to<  nmnd  his  p'si  and 
^'s^  in  her  presence.  Fate  also  favoused  h«r  niare  tkaa  she-  eeald  po$« 
sHdyka^a^astieipafeadL  When*  Aockgr,.  aa  ka  waa  genee^y  aalied,  was 
akoofc  tvent^fMd&ieeF^^vk  stiH  under  tbef  sarveiUainea'af  a  tatei!*«-a  jocmg 
ladyrcame  tf»iand«;  at  &Beasd&  She  waa  tke  oaljr  cihHd  oi.  Colonel 
Lockkar^  who  l»d  faeqnaaidied  a  ko^  foBtiine  te  her,  aiad  left  kec  td  the 
cax»  ^  kar  annt^  Lady  Lilias^  tke  iddb  of  hia  ye«th€ud  daya&,  Time  had 
softeaedr  las  dtsf^hBaBBBer  at*  kar  tnachefy  tO!  hioaself ;  he  only  reHoennbered 
the  gnaBsUt^  keantifBl  girl^  whor  had  once  seemed  so  mvA.  attadled  til 
huB^  aad.  ho^  fiatteEeci  hiiaidC  that  ske  would  taameftv  to>  lu».  c^ffani 
dang^rto;  the  mgard  ha  tsmdeA  ske  had.  in  former  da^m  bastowed  upon 

Jeasf  Lo^hBirifar  mother  hftid  ctied  wken.  she  waa  a  (diiM  ^  aiul  whea 
her  ieitfaer  coidril  biing'  kimorii  ta  post  witfk  kex^  she  was*.  saaA/  to  £iigbid 
imdar  iHoBcaxet^  oana  acquaiaiaawe^  wko^  thought  tkey  had.d^e  theia 
dn^  whoa  thej"  plaaad  her  at>  va  faabioBAkk!  ackodL  in.  Londttti.  Tke  son 
camd  aBOOBttpikhawnte  weie  dyigen^  taught  at  tkat  eatakfiehlii^t},  bat 
mamdi  and  religbna  iaatfucilett.  mm-  hut  ktlJe  attended  tow  The  forma  of 
re^gien  wen  aot  iadeed  jugfeded;  pcatpav  were  said  moraiag  aad  eveof^ 
ingv  tile  young'  kkEbaipenLt  segt&udy  to  ckoKohy  and  there  waa  a>  Bible 
and  catechism  class  for  the  yoimger  ones  oat  Sunda^k.  ETerytking  waa 
Gondnatad.  in  the.  mnat-  dbenaoas'  wsjr  $  bvt<  whetiier  the  gojs  giseai  up 
headaana  ok  CkriatkaDHy  afcrict  car  ku.  in  pcinaiplei^  witk  high  mesal  sto* 
timmta  erpecpared'  to  be:  gnbdy  aa£  imfinidBiEt)  ^d  not  seam}  te^  ke  ai^ 
CQaeefnn  of  the  findtieidy  dsgajit  lady  imo^  widi  her  staff  el  good  musif* 
dava,  *  gooal  Img^HBti^  dee.,  preaided  ever  tiie  yeocg  spirits  that  were 
traiiiiMg  Ibr  thia  worid  and  foe  etanuty.. 

Jesfl^  hidkettaiBedker  sawnteantk  year,  and  was  expoctiag  her'&tibec 
boear,  ^eiL  hm  had  pnamsed  to  take  her  firam  schocd  and  iBtEodhice- hac 
intosoebfy;  Bi^  operas,  beaax^  floated  iiE  din  yet  deligktfidc  coor** 
fasiea  beAre  &e  young  girFs  ^ei^  wken — ead  tidingai — tkei  ahip  ihak 
was  lakaae  bseaakt  Iwr  fetkerto  Bngland,  eoavinred  oolydie  latelli*^ 
genee  ef  Us-  dem  m  Ind&Bf  and  the  eoBsafaent  deabruetioa  of  all  her 
brwht  pvospeetK  Was  die,  then,,  to  reouuxt  at  adraalS  Nie ;  tk^  evS: 
art  nast  ir»  qiaaed ker.    She  waatogo  ta  Soatbnd^  tke  land  oCzanumaaw 
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and  to  reside  in  a  fine  old  cattle,  and,  of  ooosw,  hare  HigUand-eluafr 
tains  by  the  doaen  at  her  feet  Her  compamons  envied  her;  and^  hnqr 
buil£n^  castles  in  die  air,  she  aoeompanied  an  old  Scotdi  eoonten^  oq» 
of  the  few  friends  Lady  lifias  had  retained,  from  London  to  Edishoigfaf 
and  thence  to  her  fatnre  abode.  Poor  Jessy^s  heart  sank  as  die  entend 
its  gloomy  walls ;  the  grim  old  portraits  nigfatened  her,  the  roarine  of 
the  sea  and  the  whistling  of  the  msA  saddened  her,  and  the  hangfafy» 
cold  manners  of  her  aunt  seemed  to  freeie  her  life's  blood.  She  was 
horri^ed  at  the  strict  seclusion  in  which  the  femily  at  the  castle  liTed. 
On  her  arriyal,  the  very  tutor  had  been  dismissed,  for  Lady  lilias  did  not 
choose  that  the  contrast  between  her  half-witted  son  and  a  yoang  noum 
who  was  at  least  a  rational  being,  should  be  presented  to  her  niece.  No 
one  ever  visited  at  the  castle  except  the  Presbyterian  dergymaa  of  the- 
neighbourhood — a  grave,  solemn  person,  who  looked  like  a  resuaditajtod 
mummy,  and  the  grey-headed  old  doctor,  who  rended  in  an  adjacent 
village*  Still  Jessy  liad  hoped  that  when  the  mourning  for  her  fether 
was  laid  aside^  Lady  Lilias  would  open  her  doors  to  the  beau  monde,  and 
the  old  castle  be  filled  with  guests. 

But  when  the  dreary  winter  had  at  length  passed  away— when  apring, 
with  its  bright  sunshine  and  opening  buds,  awoke  the  scarcely  dormant 
longing  for  life's  gayer  scenes — poor  Jessy  found  how  delusive  had  been 
her  hopes,  how  gloomy  were  her  prospects  for  the  future.  I%e  had  no 
sympathy,  no  companionship ;  in  the  presence  of  Lady  Lilias  she  always 
felt  under  the  g^reatest  constraint,  and  her  very  waiting-maid  seemed  to 
be  a  dragon  set  to  be  a  spy  upon  her,  for  she  was  a  stifi;  cross-looking, 
elderly  woman,  who  never  spoke  but  in  monosyllaUes,  or  in  the  shortest 
sentences.  It  was  dreadful !  and  poor  Jessy  was  glad  of  the  slight  varia- 
tion in  her  wearisome  life  which  was  afforded  her  by  taking  an  occasional 
long  ramble  on  foot  with  her  stupid  cousin  Archy,  or  a  ride  on  horseback 
with  him  along  the  lonely  roads.  Unaccompanied  by  him,  Lady  Lilias 
had  forbidden  her  ever  to  venture  beyond  the  preomcts  of  the  castle 
domains.  The  wily  Lady  Lilias  had  thus  gained  one  point — ^her  victim 
owed  to  Archy  her  almost  only  recreation.  Abnostj  for  it  was  not  quUe 
her  only  one.  For  want  of  ouier  amusements  she  had  taken  to  ganlen- 
ing,  and  here  again  Archy's  influence  had  obtained  for  her  a  small  plot 
of  ground,  which  she  was  permitted  to  call  her  own.  But  was.  the  garden 
or  the  gardener  the  attraction  ? 

Donald  Munro,  the  gardener  at  Craig  Luce  Castle,  had  succeeded  his 
fether  and  his  grandfether  in  that  situation..  He  was  much  attached  to 
the  family  name,  but  disliked  Lady  Lilias,  as  all  her  tenantry  did,  and, 
of  course,  regretted  the  imbecility  of  the  present  master.  Donald  also 
pitied  sincerely  the  lovely  giri,.  who  was  as  much  imprisoned  as  ev^« 
damsel  had  been  by  necromantic  art.  Donald  was  well  read  in  legendary 
and  fairy  lore ;  indeed,  he  was  well  informed  on  many  subjects,  and  had 
an  intellectual  turn  of  mind.  He  had  been  educated  at  an  excellent 
grammar-school,  and  was  a  good  Latin  scholar.  He  had  a  fine  figure,  a 
handsome  face,  and  very  good  maimers  for  one  in  his  station.  There  was 
a  degree  of  refinement,  too,  in  his  language,  which  doubtless  arose  from 
Nature's  having  made  him  somewhat  of  a  poet  Happily,  in:  addition  to 
all  these  qualities,.  Donald  was  a  sensible,  well-principled,  and  "  God-fear- 
ing **  young  man,  aa  they  say  in  Scotland.     It  waa  for  Miss  Lockluijrt'a 
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own  good  ibat  he  sought  to  cnate  some  ooeopation  far  her^  and  to  into* 
rest  her  in  her  little  garden.  He  was  always  yeiy  lespeotfiil  to  her,  and 
neTNT  «nooanged  her  to  foiget,  as  Mhe  was  oflten  inclined  to  do^  the 
distance  between  their  ranks  in  life. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  vigilant  Lady  lalias  found  out 
that  Jessy  held  longer  conversations  with  Donald  Munro  than  was  neces- 
sary for  obtaining  information  respecting  the  culture  of  her  flowers ;  and 
tJiough  she  did  not  suppose  that  a  Lockhart  could  condescend  to  entertain 
any  penchant  for  a  person  in  Donald's  humble  positbn,  she  felt  thai 
Archy  must  appear  to  great  disadvantage  compared  even  to  a  good-lookr 
ing  and  intelligent  gardener.  Sheaocoraingly  determined  to  lose  no  more 
time  in  bringing  about  the  marriage  on  which  she  had  set  her  heart. 
That  she  was  dooming  her  unfortunate  charge  to  misery  did  not  cost  her 
one  pang.  She  wanted  Jessy's  money  to  improve  the  property^  and 
Jessy  herself  to  be  the  wife  of  the  awkward  booby,  whose  deficiencies,  she 
well  knew,  would  prevent  his  ever  being  accepted  by  a  member  of  any 
Tespectable  fieunily. 

Her  first  care  was  to  obtain  Archy's  consent.  9ie  found  him  very 
unwilling  to  agree  to  her  proposal.  Not  that  he  disliked  his  cousin— he 
admitted  that  she  was  ^'  a  bonny  bit  lassie" — but  he  had  a  great  objec^ 
tion  to  marrying ;  for,  doubtless  remembering .  how  his  mother  nad 
domineered  over  his  fiither,  he  declared  his  belief  that  all  husbands  were 
hen-pecked,  and  all  wives  viragoes.  If  he  married,  he  was  quite  convinced 
he  would  not  be  able  **to  call  his  head  his  own.*'  Lady  Lilias  smiled  at 
the  value  he  put  upon  that  brainless  commodity,  but  endeavoured  to  re- 
assure him  as  to  his  rights.  Jessy,  she  said,  would  and  should  be 
entirely  at  his  orders ;  he  should  have  more  pocket-money  if  he  consented 
to  marry,  and  she  would  buy  the  new  pony  for  him  he  had  so  long  been 
wishing.  The  pony  and  the  pocket-money  carried  the  day,  and  Archy 
agreed  to  enter  into  the  bonds  of  matrimony. 

Lady  Lilias  found  her  niece  more  refractory.  Jessy,  albeit  her  fear  of 
ihat  dignified  lady,  plucked  up  spirit  enough  to  refuse  to  marry  her 
cousin.  It  was  impossible,  she  declared.  '^  She  would  not,  could  not 
consent  to  such  a  sacrifice ;  she  would  rather  go  back  to  the  boarding- 
school  in  London."  But  Lady  Lilias  returned  to  the  charge  again  and 
again.  Poor  Jessy  was  of  a  soft  and  yielding  disposition,  and  when  her 
aunt  told  her  that,  as  a  young  unmarried  vroman,  she  could  not  enter 
into  society  without  a  clutperone,  and  there  being  no  one  to  undertake 
that  office,  she  mieht  linger  on  for  years  and  years  at  Craig  Luce  until 
she  became  an  old  maid,  whereas,  if  she  married  Archy,  she  would  be 
able  to  mix  with  the  world  and  partake  of  all  its  amusements,  her  oppo- 
sition became  fainter  and  fiiinter,  until  at  length,  by  fiilse  promises.  Lady 
Lilias  carried  her  pcnnt.  The  deluded  g^rl  was  united  to  her  half-witted 
cousin,  and  his  wicked  mother  triumphed  in  her  success. 

Sie  allowed  the  young  couple  to  make  a  wedding  tour,  and  to  spend 
a  few  weeks  in  the  Scottish  capital :  she  then  thought  it  was  time  to  clip 
'  their  wings,  and  recal  them  to  the  castle,  for  it  was  no  part  of  her  plan 
to  let  them  escape  from  under  her  jurisdiction.  Jessy,  indeed,  wished 
to  rebel,  but  Archy  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  obey  implicitiy  his 
mother's  commancbto  venture  on  disputing  them;  and,  moreover,  the 
strong  influence  of  habit  made  him  wish  to  return  to  Ida  home    Jessy 
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hmk  svUtlMr eonld  ofeffo  ?  Skm  kad  no  rdaiBOM^r  fifieitilfl  ii»«tipp  ip 
gptintBiiartce  iier ;  80!«th  a  -hesvy  teart  Aft  nsnt  kadc  to  ibur  igkMny 
prison. 

'  IF-JesByiiaid  beea  unhappy  faefose  ker  jBB8nekige»  ^flhe  ivas  afiU  noie 
•diBWiiitaDted  and-wetcbediionr^  for  iiie  digbfctoB  kflpe  wm 'gxtiaffliifljiPi!. 
in  iher  unhid.  Bitteriy  did  she  JAnmnt  iier  oimn.  ibUj  in  ^lawig^  thcnelf 
*o«lie'«haiiBed  t»  raeh  a cDoaiuBe  as  .her  eonBin  ^Ajraky.  .laiemflfy  rdid  die 
imte  Lady  Lilias,  and  her  matnraMy  sweet  tesBoprar  hecame  found  by  her 
4BaRy  tsials.  To  her  jwat  die  uns  ^tant  joad  8idl«aBi,  ia  her  inuihaad 
leonetemptaous  and  often  crou.  iksacksy  saw  ham  Aaa^od  dier  wa^  hot 
it  )did  not  ^ve  him  snuoh  aanoyamoe?  he  sohiood  himadf  kff  dnJnfewg 
aoBB  ilNiely  than  ever,  jmd  he  rad  :ahRafyB  been  inotined  to  the  noe  of 
abanfaea&eBg. 

;Aibo«t  4his  tnie  Daaald  Mnmx))  Jbssy's  InaiUfe  ifriend,  taarsied  a 
^wang  ivoman  who  had  tbaen  a  .dveanaaker  :at  W^^totty  aad  Ak»  ^idaliioB, 
for  such  it  was  on  Jessy's  part,  which  had  helped  to  hisak  iblji. alight 
d^pree  the  tediuaa  of  ber  life,  'Conld  not  be  cemad  on  ao  ^FJ^pononsly. 
JkMther  av«nt,  bocaieirer)  happened  soon  after  the  sgardener's  ^wBddiag, 
^vhidi  made  very  great  changes  at  the  castle. 

One  evvniog  when,  as  .osnal,  gloom  was  on  erery  ofnartenaaoe^  and 
stiynesB,  vabroken  save  by  ^  sound  «f  the  winds  and  waTies,  ne^gaed 
<iritUn  th.t  okeerlen  jnawrion,  two  «e..tfemem  <»a»««Bied  % «  Mr- 
ivant,  affiled  at  the  gate  for  adndidon.  They  ^irace  geing  iasmi  Eng- 
land to  the  Highlands  of  Scotbnd,  and  had  itidcen  a  cinsuitaus  xoate  ^ 
'Bee  tfak  wild  part  of  the  country.  The  raais  in  the  meighbonrhoed  of 
iCraig  Luce  were  bad;  driving  perhaps  eareAeasly,  dMy  bad  heenoae^ 
iomed ;  both  were  bruised,  kit  one  was  nmch  nu»e  iajn»d  tiiaaa  the 
other.  The  least  hurt  -was  Lord  Angus,  a  young  Seoteh  noblemao,  and 
a  distant  relation  of  Lady  Lilias  hj  her  father's  aide,  fib  clainaad  bar 
iioBpitality  iot  himself  and  his  friend,  atnd  Lady  lilias  ^eaerted  beneif  to 
veceive  them  conrieously,  nor  did  she  thiak  it  neoessaiy  to  preivent  Jessy 
Isrom  assisting  in  doing  the  honofizn  of  thecasfle. 

Mnoh  shocked  were  both  the  guests  to -find  so  beaMtiftd.  a  yooag 
"Woman  as  Jessy  tfarowxi  away  upan  auch  a  misecable  tseafaane  as  Aaiehy ; 
and  they  were  still  more  savpriseid  when  Lord  Ai^s  fialied  to  mind  that 
iier  fathef  had  left  her  aconoderable  Ibrtene.  £9ie  was  ibe  lifaeaae^f 
'Ihsh  'discofarse  after  ihe  ladies  had  retired  to  seat,  Mr.  Iiatamcr  ibdariqg 
•be  had  half  a  mind  to  Tun  away  with  her  when  he  raeovered  &am  <he 
«ffeets  of  his  •aacid6nt,and  Lord  Angus  vowing  that  had  he  jknowtt  vadi 
-a  gam  was  msder  the  ehacge  of  ins  cdd  cousin,  Lady  Lilias^  be  voald 
liave  bedeged  1^  castle,  made  the  &ir  Jessy  Lady  Angus,  aaid  Aah^i 
^smafoFfcable  poasession  of  her  golden  steres.  Befth  agreed  tiMt  Lady 
Lilias  was  a  cunning  and  wicked  dd  Sm  to  BaflEi&e«mh  a  awaat  gid  io 
her  ugly  idiot  of  a  son.  £ut  by  what  magic  had  she  adiiemA  this 
aaaiifiee  ?     That  pozzled  them. 

PacT  Jessy^s  <dreams  diat  ni^^  we»  trngad  wiidi  xomaaca^-A  Jcaigbt- 

-erraat  4md  his  InthfuL  sqvire  had  mifnl  to  ddirer  iaar  Araaa  Imadi^^ 

'  Lady  Lilias  was  nnndnmiinfj  tn  impriiinnmrat  in  thr  flanj^Ttfiii  tarip  hnnrath 

ibe  castle,  and  placed  in  Ihe  custody  of  Basudd  Mmare,  -adioaaiipaaBtd 

ai^pped  in  anaaur,  widi  a  shield  aoid  «hehnet^  among  the  In&iyfhnws 
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to  divorce  her,  and  was  carried  oJQF  to  be  shut  up  in  a  monastety  id: 
i0L.  Taappe ;;  mUiB:  die  teael^  m  a  ^ftuMiit  oaf  sibmr  imm,  >ynth  a 
diamwid  eormtA  aesting  tminr  dnow^nKas  led  to  ihd  aJtor  hy:&e  kinghti 
who  turned  out  to  be  a  prince  in  disguise  ! 

• '  floomiihese  sagmes  flf  deep  «he  awoke  to  ishe  pleasant  lealitjr  that 
tiiOBe  'weee  two  Agaeeaikie  Jtraogers  in  the  .houae,  wkoee  society idbe  miglii 
aajofy  (nBoheeked  cnren  bj  ifao  odiou  Laij  Ukias.  Hspiy  dog's  tbeoe 
were  for  the  poor  recluse!  She  coni^fcitiited  herself  Mr.  Lfttkaer's  chkf 
mnsc^  jmd  myeit  Mt  his  m£el  eaeefi  for  a  iralk  or  a  nde  tidth  Lord 
AmgviBf  who  iSpeedify  drew  £mn  lur  the  iluBtorj  of  k&t  waaagM*  fia  .saofL 
aU  |ie:CfKild.  tp  oonsdle  iier;  assured  her  Tlisfii.ArGkf  would  soon  «bxnk 
himself  underground ;  and  pranisod  ibait  he  wmali  tken  ^t  -.kit  flbier  io 
invite  her  to  her  house,iaflid«  once  jukBodofied  flnfao  good  ooiaflriiy,  J9he  would 
herfl«rloin  to  make  « Iwillianit  oawiaage,  lar  ererybody  Hked  pretty  yonng 
widows*    Isord  A»g«s.  did  mot  add-HKhafc  he  tkoughb--^^  and  riai  ioneii" 

Lord  Angus  loitered  eight  or  ten  days  at  the  castle  ;  then  findis^  Smt 
It  ii^giit  he  some  &x»  before  Mr.  .Laiiamer  nrovld  be  aUe  to  dravd-^at 
least  s^ eaod  Latimer,  mod  Ae  4oetgr  didnot  cooiradii^  Ima — aand  hftfin^ 
a  lacige  fAztv  mvitad  to  joia  htm  at  Ihis  Higihinnd  abode,  he  tookluBrde^ 
partHre,  with  maay  protestations  «f  gratotudo  to  Lady  Lilias  for  Jmt 
tandDOsSy  mad  many  apologies  IbretiU  imposing  Ins  Engihsh  fi^bnd.as  a 
guest  on  her. 

'  ITiaie  dew  on,  yet  stiU  Mr.  Liitimer  romaraed  at  the  c&atle  a?  if  k  had 
hofin  his  home.  He  was  now  quite  well — he  eoold  no  loager  assume  to  be 
aa  iQvaKd-<-wJmt  eaused  bim  thus  to  prolong  his  stay  ?  fiad  that  'onos- 
tion  he&i  asked  atJemy  Lockhart,  her  heart  would  have  oaswesed — fbve  ^ 
had  &t  haen  asked  -of  ti9»bb,  the  «nswer  unonld  have  been — s£n,  Mr^ 
Latimer  found  Jessy  beautiful,  artless,  and  affectionate,  and  hedidAOt 
scarajile  to  take  advoatage  of  her  misplaced  cogafidencem  hiaa.  It  was  a 
pleasBiot  kttle  episode  in  his  li£e«  «ior  was  his  objeet  Tory  difficnlt  tif 
aJstaiiaimeaait,  for  the  yowBff -dame  of  the  «astle  twas  not  fortified  i^aiauit  his 
sei«*bn8l^muc/rt«Lthofpriaci^  At  first  iheb  kd^aTwas 
earned  on  with  a  good  deal  of  caution,  and  Lady  lalias  having  keen 
eoafined  toh^  ream  hy  iilsiess  for  some  iime,  ihey  had  ncrt  kes  lynx -eyes 
upon  them,  fiat  when  she  g«it  ketter,  she  soosi  petoeived  tenongh  to 
anouse  her  sufi^ieions.  'She  watched  tbesn  siealthilyy  but  doselyy  oadit 
was  not  long  hefose  eeaotriotion  forced  itself  on  her  miod.  Dire  was  her 
wrath  at  the  discovery,  and  eagerly  did  die  pant  for  sevenge  upon  (the 
smilk^  traitor  who  had  heought  oidn  aad  dii^iBce  klto  the  .fomily,  wider 
whose  highly  hano«vable  noof  he  had  keenTooei'red  wi6x.m /mam kmfin 
tality. 

**My  eon  mast  tdso  ^rengeaaee  on  the  nasomaQtr'  idie  cachomed  to 
heraelf.     ^  Hdf  idiot  as  he  is,  he  wSIl  ennely  feel  aaili  diBhonaar.'^ 

I^jnehy  ^aeBally  kept  very  ,maoh  out  of  his  laother'fi  way,  but  At  knew 
his  kniNBdMi,  oftdidake  inbereepted  hiia«ae  day  aehe  was  making  for  ia^isot-! 
tage  where  a  rustic  beauty  resided  dF  whem  he  «nas  a  gneat  adniriae.  . 
(   ^AsAy^  sti^  I  wadi  to  speak i)0  yon,''  ^aaid. 

f  If  yoa've  goiag  to.gie one  a«aaad  about  ^tlie  kink,  mothfesi,  ^s  SBi 
psci;  dike  /loinieter  may  eay  what  ke  likes,  hot  ran  not  going  to  pat  lajr 
foot  in  the  kirk."    And  the  poor  fool  endeavDHrisd  to.dBanaio  «  vary* 
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ooungeous  look,  though  his  eyes  quailed  beneadi  his  moiher's  'biasing 
ghmce. 

*^  It  is  not  about  the  ohureh  that  I  want  to  speak  to  von ;  go  to  it,  or 
stay  from  it  as  you  please.  I  wish  to  Speak  to  yon  about  your  wi£b — 
about  that  wretched  JeMy." 

^'Oh— ay!  Jessy.  Well,  I  can't  help  if  she's  wretched;  you  made 
her  sOy  not  me.  I  ken  yery  well  that  she'd  rather  hae  married  Donald 
the  ffardener  than  me ;  and  I'm  sure  I'd  rather  hae  married  Bessie  down 
yonder.    She's  worth  fifty  Jessys." 

**  Archibald !  that  miserable  Jessy  has  played  you  £dse :  she  hae  taken 
up  with  yon  villain  of  an  Englishman,  whom,  to  our  misfortune,  my 
cousin,  Lord'Ang^s^  brought  here.  That  base  betrayer  must  not  go 
unpunished;  you  must  revenue  your  wrongs." 

*'  How  ?"  asked  the  injured  husband,  venr  calmly. 

''Need  I  tell  you?  xou  must  horsewhip  him  soundly — yoa  must 
kick  him  out  of  the  house^  and  then  shoot  nim  as  you  would  shoot  a 
mad  dog." 

''  Ay,  must  I P  That's  easy  said,  mother,  no  so  easy  done,"  replied 
Archy,^  with  a  broad  mn.  *^  Two  people  can  play  at  that  game.  Do 
YOU  think  now,  my  leddy,  that  yon  English  chiel  is  going  to  stand,  like  a 
bUnd,  auld,  mangy  cur,  for  me  to  beat  him,  and  kick  him,  and  shoot 
him  ?  Hoot,  no !  I'll  be  the  one  that'll  be  beaten,  and  shot  too ;  and 
I'm  not  going  to  give  my  life  for  any  Jessy." 

''  Arcfy,  think  of  the  disg^race — the  dishonour  cast  upon  our  name!" 

''  But  look  here,  mother — if  youll  just  keep  your  tongue  quiet,"  odd 
Archy,  who  was  waziog  bold  in  his  colloquy  with  Lady  Lilias,  ''  and  no 
be  screeching  about  it,  who's  to  know  it?  They  won't  tell  upon  them- 
selves. I'll  not  say  a  word  even  to  Bessie:  and  where  will  the  diserace 
be  then?"  ^ 

"Oh,  fool— fool!  Despicable  craven!"  cried  Lady  Lilias,  wringmg 
her  hands  in  despair.   '<  Can  there  be  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  your  yeins?" 

«  Of  course  not,"  replied  Archy,  with  a  wise  look.  "  How  could 
it  come  there?  Tve  got  my  own  blood  in  my  rema,  and  Pm  no  going 
to  have  it  spilled  for  any  havers  about  disgrace." 

"Oh,  Hector!  my  noble  Hector!  would  that  you  had  lived  to  have 
sustained  the  honour  of  our  now  hXien.  house— our  ancient  name  1"  ez- 
dumed  Lady  Lilias,  in  great  agitation.  Then  turning  once  more  to  her 
living  son,  she  said,  "  Young  man,  will  nothing  induce  you  to  punish  die 
SouUiron  scoundrel  as  he  deserves?" 

"Nothmg!"  repUed  Archy,  doggedly.  Any  aUusion  to  his  brother 
always  offended  him,  for  he  well  remembered  how  differently,  as  children, 
they  had  been  treated. 

"Then  a  woman's  hand  shall  do  the  deed !"  hissed  Lady  Lilias,  as  ha 
features  assumed  a  determined  and  fiendish  ezpresdon.  Her  look  abso- 
lutely frightened  Ardiy,  who  slunk  away ;  and  when  he  had  got  to  the 
distance  of  a  few  paces  ficom  Ins  mother,  b^;an  to  stride  rapidly  across 
the  field,  as  if  to  escape  her  terrific  presence. 

«  She'll  murder  that  man,"  he  muttered  to  himsdf,  when  he  stopped  to 
take  ^ih.    «  But  that's  nae  business  of  mine.     Til  keep  out  <^her 

my  thouffh,  for  fear  she  murders  me  too,  now  she's  got  the  deil  in  her. 
Qh,  but  she's  an  awfu'  woman,  yon  I" 
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Quaint  and  recheicfa^  is  this  handsome  Toliimey  outside  and  in.  The 
fine  old-&8hioned  tjpe,  the  accurately  copied  old  engravings,  the  fan- 
tastic head-pieces  and  tail-pieces,  the  matter  of  the  hook  and  the  manner 
of  the  man,  all  are  in  excellent  keeping.  If  all  the  fun  of  the  &ir  is 
inside^  there  is  an  under-current  of  grave  beneath  the  gay. '  Mr.  Morley 
— ^as  previous  works  of  his  have  notaUy  attested — ^is  contemplative  philo- 
sopher as  well  as  industrious  compiler.  And,  indeed,  by  any  historian 
unaddicted  to  the  moralising  mood,  a  record  of  Bartholomew  Pair,  or 
Coventry  Fair,  or  May  Fair,  or  Vanity  Fair,  or  any  other,  would  be  un- 
endurable in  a  thickset  demy  octavo. 

The  memorials  of  a  national  institution  must  always  be  attractive  to 
students  of  national  life  and  character.  And  a  national  institution  once 
was  Bartholomew  Fair,  though  now  dead  and  gone,  and  that  without 
leaving  one  decent  mourner  to  bewail  it  with  a  Why  did  ye  die?  In  its 
early  days  it  had  the  form  of  a  religious  gathering.  That  lost,  it  still 
flourished  as  a  gathering-place  for  traders;  and  then  also,  and  long 
afterwards,  as  a  means  of  popular  amusement ;  and  its  historian's  design 
indirectiy  is  to  show,  how,  as  knowledge  advanced  and  refinement  spread, 
better  enjoyments  than  it  could  offer  drew  away  from  it,  beginning  from 
above,  class  after  class,  till  such  pleasure  as  it  was  in  its  nature  to  afford 
became  a  true  thing  only  to  the  lowest.  **  When,  even  to  these,  there 
were  offered  and  made  acceptable  purer  sources  of  enjoyment,  Bartho- 
lomew Fair  no  longer  represented  any  living  truth;  and  as  it  had  long 
ceased  to  be  a  place  of  worship  or  a  haunt  of  trade,  so,  also,  it  was  out- 
grown by  the  people  as  a  haunt  of  pleasure.  Therefore,  become  worth- 
less in  its  last  possible  form,  it  has,  in  our  own  time,  vanished  from  the 
midst  of  London.^' 

The  story  of  the  Fair  shows  it  to  have  been,  says  the  author,  as  truly 
as  the  House  of  Commons,  part  of  the  Bepresentation  of  the  English 
People ;  not,  Indeed,  its  Lower,  but  its  Lowest  House.  **  When  Bpain 
threatened  us  with  an  Armada,  the  monkey  of  the  Fair  was  taught  to 
show  defiance  of  the  King  of  Spain.  When  Gunpowder  Plot  was  the 
topic  of  the  day,  it  was  the  great  show  of  the  Fair,  played  to  eighteen  or 
twenty  penny  audiences,  nine  times  in  an  afternoon.  When  England 
broke  loose  from  civil  and  religious  despotism,  the  Puritan  was  in  the 
Fair  preaching  down  vanity ;  and  the  Cavalier  was  in  the  Fair  with  all 
the  puppets  on  his  side,  crying  down  excesses  of  religious  zeal.''  And  so 
it  went  on,  the  booths  presenting  a  coarse  but  energetic  embodiment, 
from  ao^e  to  age,  of  what  was  tippermost  in  public  opinion — satirising  the 
folly  of  the  day,  grossly  enough,  and  glorifying  the  favourite  of  the  hour, 
quite  as  grossly.  At  one  time  the  incomparable,  indomitable,  impeccable 
King  Elizabeth  is  made  a  divinity  of ;  at  another,  poor,  discrowned,  de- 
throned, runaway  James  the  Second  is  the  sport  of  the  groundlings. 

— ^ — r   -I  II  ■       !■     I ■ ^ 

*  Memoirs  of  Barthobmew  Fair.  By  Henry  Morley.  With  fac-slmile  draw. 
ingB,  engraved  upon  wood,  by  the  Brothers  ualziel.  London:  Chapman  and 
Hall.    1859. 
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Sir  Robert  SouthweU,  in  1685,  wrote  from  Eiogsweston  to  his  son  in 
London,  a  shrewd  and  sensible  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  Fair  (whicJi 
son  Ned  and  his  tutor  wiU  vsit  of  eouxse),  in  tb  middle  of  whic^  this 
markworthy  paragraph  occurs :  ^^  The  maon  importance  of  this  &ir  is  not 
so  wucfaifv  jneEMondise^imd  ihesiyppliriaF  w£a1rpec|ile  want;  but  A3  a 
sort  of  faochanaliay  io^gralify  £he  mutituoe  in  fiieir  wandenngaaS  irre* 
gnlar  tho^g^litB." 

. '  'Hbu  Mozkjr^ipzessea  liis  beEdf  .(pp.  423  sq?)  ihat  flie  qmet  love  of 
wfaatiilhfiit  called  ^'fon^"  in  vAich  uie  iEn^fishmftn  stands  high  aboye 
9II  xixalrjtJUid  his  quick  inslinct  for  the  jidiculDaSy  which  is  a  part  of  it, 
have  haen  enen  moce  jaerriceahle  thanliis  patriotism  in  cliedduag  dangesous 
extraKagancei  and  keeping  .aa&  .sense  uppermost  In  pubSc  writing  and  in 
public  adion.  lEbat,  in  met,  if  thene  had  been  «o  Sj^t  of  fun  in  jis,  we 
might  have  gone  to  ruin  in  one  Heydlution ;  and  !l£en^  good  patriots  as 
W£  aILiuc%  haye  dashed  about  iiie  fragments  of  our  consfitution  in&e 
chaos  of  a  donan  zBTtdutions  jcaere.  Therefore  he  looks  ^rath  no  contempt 
at  aH  the  &oleiies  of  Bartholomew  TaSr. 

The  jadc-puddsogs  are  gun^  lie  conlinues,  <^but  we  liave  still  good 
•toreisf  downs  ever^  ChristmaSj  and  the  nation  is  the  stronger  for  its 
power  of  enjojing  them.  The  ^  Hnmonrs  interspersed'  at  the  Tair  with 
tales  of  Some  and  Babylon,  siall  Hye  in  the  bvces  and  barlesq[ues  which 
keep  us  merry  zt  Jbhe  tneatres.  We  practise  ourselyes  well  in  laughter 
oyer  fe^ed  Absurdildes,  and  we  in  the  mean  time  learn  to  subdue  with 
laug^iter  also  real  Absurdities  of  life,  wliidi,  in  .a  nation  holding  Itself  to 
be  wiser  for  its  want  of  foolishness,  would  prompt  only  to  foUies  lihat  ooca- 
rioA  tears  and  groans.  Then  let  us  not  stana  aloof  m^gnificentlj  from 
the  nonsense  ofthe  Fair.  The  ludicrous  tinngs  to  be  read  in  the  Mani- 
festoes of  lis  Ministers  of  Pleasure,  are  in  the  worthiest  sense  State  Papers 
to  us,  if  we  understand  them  thorougphly."  Afi  State  Papers  our  author 
deals  with  thein,  and  constitutes  mmself  a  commission  to  report  the 
result.  Which  result  is  no  unreadable  Blue  Book,  but  fliese  ^ntertain- 
iiy  Memoira,  dad  in  crimson  and  ^Id. 

He  tells  frtun  &cst  to  last  the  story  of  a  Pestiyal  wliicli  yras  maintained 
£or  seven  oenturies  in  England.  Of  the  few  popidar  Festiyals,  he  says 
(pp.  493-4),  that  occasion  yearly  gatherings  of  strangers  in  the  open 
stieets  .of  «Q]i«  of  our  ,great  cities^  this  wae  the  chief.  la  its  humours  he 
shows  lis  the  humour  of  ihe  nation  blended  yrith  the  riot  of  its  mob. 
Yet  when  the  nation  had  outgrown  it^  a  Munidpal  Court  witii  the  lidp 
of  but  A  &w  polioemen  put  it  quietly  away.  From  Seneca  he  selects 
the  apophihi^m  which  gives  duoacter  to  his  fitie-p^ge : 

CnBuJUiors  poseit;  LcKCst,  aon  Poena,  petire. 

Thewigin  of  modem  faiis  has  by  some  been  refenvd  to  the  marlcets 
of  ifae  .Biwnanft.  B»t  the  jum&ieff  of  tiie  Bomans^  Mr.  Morley  objects 
(^  9Q\  were  not  iaics^  tiiey  corresponded  in  •effect  to  our  own  weddy 
market-daya.^  To  jnodam  iurs  Jie  ascribes  a  natural  and  indc^ndeiKfc 
origin  All  Aeir  own,  and  lie  allows  them  to  be  analogous  to  nofliiia^in 
ihe  andent  world  but  the  assemhlies  formed  during  the  celebration  ofthe 
public  j;ames.  '^  There  were  the  Greek  church  festiyals,  hegetting  frurs. 
Thus,  A  ixm  fair  was  assodatod  with  tibe  Olympic  Games ;  and  we  learn 
from  Demosthenes,  that  aQ  causes  relating  to  the  festiyal  of  JBacclras 
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JiaJaJB jaitfiwd! icbK>fMi^  like  Justwaaa  <d«aenbet  iK>w  <ibe finft faizBiuKB 
jwndd  bjr  die  «atlnMg  of  iwoahippers  ^aod  pilnuM  akfliili  mmA 
fhoe$%>  um  aapeeiaUj  vrkUii  lar  about  the  mUfl  df  ttUbevs  and  isotbadsals 
«ii  the  fea0t  aa.|fi  of  Ihe  Muato  cnaineiBed  ia  them.  St.  Basil,  tmraids 
iheiclcMe  <ef  the  sixth  eentniy,  conplainfid  tfiat  hi§  own  cbweh  vob  pn>- 
fiiaedia  ftUs.mamuff.     Ubder  the  Jajtunite  •Calwhs,  in  the  eleventh «eei&- 

Sy.there  waBJBXi  amvnal  Sm  held  even  on  IkicMint Claivwy.  fiishi^ 
iAtoto^enoema^ged  eiich  a  flowiof  proitto  thdrehprrlbfii  aadinopag- 
rterkfi,  and  gnuated  lieeaaee  te  ^adi»B — ewy  jGmt  iMmg  tlie  Attune  4xF  Ae 
■ami  vJmmo  feast  ^jr  hvo^ght  it  to  life.  "  Thene  vnore  the  faics  af  St. 
James,  St  I>eni89  St.  EerihokBnew,  and  «(t  fiiwt  iheir. dtnatbn  aised  to 
ihe ibr  Ae  natnial  feniod  jbS  thnee  dajs^:  die  fdaj  «£ .asaeMUi«g«Q  die 
eRPe  of  th^  feiMt;  die  Isast  di^$  sand  the  «lay  iolfewiog ;  when  theoe 
«iere  iavewellfl  to  bejeid  to  fisends^inattess^ifbiisiness  to  further aaiosg 
titoa^giers,  and  f^iiingv  (aeUcs,  perbapB,  ior  ioiagefl  of  Mttots,  die  aacesby 
4£  'Oixr  mmUl  %ttcefi  in  gik  gin^esbzead)  to  be  pnoeiimd  Cor  jnlativee  at 
Jhesae,  befoie  die  generd  dii|wisbn  c£  the  holidi^  aeseadify'/'  The  first 
.him  id  Hkodexn  fiaiiepe  were  long  dme  the  ehidF  resorts  of  trader  and 
even  in  &e  dxteenfeh  oentory^  we  are  told,  there  was  so  little  of  ^eommer- 
triai iife in  Bngh'di  toaoM^  that  atofneaids  of  eonntiy  honses  madeanniial 
jMHinhflBeg  !ef  hoHsehold  stores  at  iairs  that  might  he  a  iiundred  mite 
4iitanit  £Dom  the  estehhdunent  for  iihidi  they  wens  providing. 

Mr.  Morley  records  at  fall  length  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  paidevlar 
iur -ef  St.  Bartholomew— its  begimnng  in  a  grant  from  Henry  I.  to  his 
ex-jester,  Hayer  the  Monk,  by  whom  wae  foimded  die  Priory  (afibefrvards 
JBCospital)  named  aflber  the  same  saint — ^die  macades  that  gave  prestige  to 
diis  feast  and  fair—- the  growth  <)£  tmde  (ioelmding  ade  of  men  and 
women)  there-— die  tournaments  on  Smidifield  site— the  earliest  djcaaas 
Aiid  first  wild^ast  jshow  diere  oKhibited — the  Piepowder  Court  dieiein 
tttahlished— *the  rdatiaas  between  the  fair  and  die  Cxto  ^oqporadon— nits 
extonsien  into  a  .fourteen  days'  £ur  after  the  Kestooation-Hbhe  attempts 
to  suppress  it — its  decay  as  a  place  of  merchandise — ^its  reduction  mgmi 
to  thiiee  4ay8-*<and  so  on,  down  to  its  last  probhrniatian  by  a  lord  mayor 
An  lS50f  MoA  its  eztinodoa  n  X9SS.  Ihe  dignssaioas  wjuch  hranch  ont 
fifom  die  main  eobfect  are  anaMfons,  nor  does  the  a«thor  deeline  'Oatonng 
in  detail  into  '^  aellatorai  issues''  by  whkh  Sua  namdve  may  gain  in  ia- 
teveat,  theugh  it  may  lose  in  oompact  unity  by  diese  axtraneons  aids. 
Whesewer  a  f  limpse  of  somedMc^  red  and  atrikMig  ia  history  is  eon- 
«eeted  widiL»e  annals  of  die  tur,  he  wisdy  and  iDroibly  makes  the  most 
a£  it  Thw,  on  die  fiat  day  of  dMimr<the  Eve  of  St.  Bacdutomew) 
in  1^05,  we  are  eaUed  to  aee  the  tsadens  bhI  fkaenre-sedBers,  du  friars 
Moi  tlie  jeateKS,  dothsen,  tanUem,  valhers  wpon  atilts,  hwr^ing  across 
die  gnws  of  asuthfieU  to  aoe  an  eueution  undardie  Elms.  ^'An  exe- 
«fl«tion  dming  fair  time  on  diat  ancient  ?frriiihitimi  geennd,  was  «ntBr- 
toiniaeni  nandy  fuanshed  to  die  fnblie ;  fi>r  Ab  Ghorch  fiirbale,  among 
«iher  vpork,  falfilment  «f  a  aentenee  cf  die  law  en  aayholy  day  of£ss- 
drd,  aod  a  Fair  <««i  a  fiaint's  hdid^.  Bait  ^aa  diis  oecaaion,  hm  was 
aa^er  tonanuMi  Hm  exeeutioa  of  its  wK^eanae.  The  redoMhtable  W^- 
lace,  hero  of  the  Scottish  people,  had  been  taken.     The  rugged  patriot, 
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-ftrong  of  heart  and  atrong  of  hand,  had  heen  liivaght  to  Ltmdoirin 
his  chuns  the  day  before  the  Fair  was  opened,  and  on  the  day  of  the 
opening  of  the  Fair  was  arraigned  and  condemned  at  Westminster  sa  a 
traitoTy  and  without  even  a  day's  reroite,  at  onoe  sent  to  his  deadL 
Under  the  Ehns^  therefore,  in  Smithfietd,  stood  all  Ae  conconrse  of  Bins 
Aolomew  Fair,  when  William  Wallace  was  dragged  thither  in  chains  at 
the  tails  of  horses,  hmisecl,  bleeding,  and  polluted  with  the  filth  of  Lon- 
don. The  days  had  not  yet  come  when  tnat  first  part  of  the  barbaioos 
sentence  on  high  treason  was  softened  by  the  pbuanff  of  a  hurdle  between 
the  condemned  man  and  the  mud  and  flint  over  which  he  was  dragged. 
Trade  in  the  Fair  was  forgotten  while  the  patriot  was  hanged,  but  not 
to  death ;  cut  down,  yet  breathing,  and  disembowelled.  Mummers  and 
merchants  saw  the  bowels  burnt  before  the  dying  hero's  face,  then  saw 
the  ezecufioner  strike  off  his  head,  quarter  his  body,  and  despatch  £tom 
the  ground  five  basket*loads  of  quivering  flesh,  destined  for  London, 
Berwick,  Newcastle,  Aberdeen,  and  Peru.  Then  all  being  oyer,  the 
etilt  walkerB  strode  back  across  the  field,  the  woman  again  balanced 
herself  head  downwards  on  the  points  of  swords,  there  was  mirth  again 
round  the  raitar  and  tambourine,  the  clothiers  went  back  into  the  church- 
yard, and  the  priest  perhaps  went  through  a  last  rehearsal  with  the  man 
who  was  to  be  miraculously  healed  in  church  on  the  succeeding  day." 
If  the  body  of  this  extract  is  true  ghastly-graphic,  the  concluding  hit  is 
thoroughly  like  the  author  of  a  Defence  of  Ignorance,  when  the  AfliflMwr 
of  irony  is  strong  within  him,  and  oozes  out  at  the  finger-ends  that  g^de 
his  pen. 

Another  glimpse  we  haye  of  Smithfield  horrors — in  the  martyrdom, 
for  instance,  of  Anne  Ascue  and  others.  *'  She  was  burnt  in  Autumn, 
and  the  ground  must  have  been  still  black  with  the  ashes  of  that 
Christian  heroine,  oyer  which  the  dogs  danced,  and  the  deril  in  the 
miracle  play  jested,  not  yery  many  days  later  at  Bartholomew  Fair."  It 
was  on  a  parcel  of  groimd  outside  the  Priory  gates,  and  occupied  by 
the  tumblers  and  mummers  and  merry-andrews  of  the  Fair,  that  m 
martyr-fires,  in  Heniy  the  Fourth's  reign  and  afterwards,  were  usually 
kindled. 

When  Bartlemy  was  in  its  prime,  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  and 
the  highest  nobles  of  the  realm,  would  asrast  at  its  festiyities.  In  the 
eighteenth  centory  we  find  a  <<  Wonderfiill  TaU  Essex  Woman"  has 
the  "  Honour  to  shew  herself  before  their  Royal  Highnesses,  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,"  afterwards  King  George  II.  and  Queen  Caro- 
line, ^<  and  the  Best  of  the  Royal  Family,  with  great  applause.''  A 
pamgraph  in  the  Daily  Post  of  August  30th,  1732,  informs  us  that 
^<  Yesterday  the  Prince  and  Princesses  went  to  Bartholomew  Fair,  and 
saw  Mr.  Fielding's  celebrated  Droll  called  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  the 
Forced  Physician^  and  were  so  well  pleased  as  to  stay  to  see  it  twioe 
performed."  The  Forced  Physician  is,  of  course.  Finding's  adaptation 
of  MoliWs  Mideem  modgre  lu%, — ^mdeed  MoUire  seems  to  haye  gone 
off  well  in  more  than  one  of  his  broader  pieces,  as  Englished  for  the 
occasion  by  Henry  Fieldmg,  in  whose  booth  it  was,  by-the»by,  that  Mrs. 
Pritchard  made  a  sensation,  and  first  took  the  town  by  storm.  TIm 
prime  minister.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  is  said  to  haye  been  a  ccmstant 
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'finlor  at  the  Fair*  In  the  pseidous  contury  it  was  i«aortad  to^  and  de» 
acrifaad^  not  only  by  a  Pepys  and  sach-like  gentlemen  at  large,  but  by  a 
serious  John  Eyefyn,  ana  a  hard-headed  John  Locke.  Liady  Bachel 
Bussell's  titled  sisters  go  to  the  Fair,  and  bring  her  home  fiainngSy,  and 
wonderful  tales^  no  doubts  of  the  wonders  there  to  be  seen.  Monstera 
had  long  been  the  rage  among-  Britiish  &ir-g^oer8,  as  Shakspeare  pun* 
gently  bears  witness  by  the  mouth  of  Trinculo,  when  that  witling  lights 
on  the  prostrate  form  of  Caliban,  and  is  puzzled  what  to  make  of  that^ 
nondescript  creature  i  ^'  Were  I  in  Engkmd  now  (as  once  I  was)  a^ 
had  but  this  fish  painted,  not  a  holiday  fool  there  but  would  give  a  piece 
of  sUyer:  there  would  this  monster  make  a  man;  any  stninge  bcnst 
there .  makes  a  man';  when  they  wilt  not  give  a  doit  to  reUeve  a  lame, 
beggar,  they  will  lay  out  ten  to  see  a  dead  Indian."  Among  the  early 
attractions  of  the  Fair  in  this  department,  the  year  after  the  Great  Fjre 
presents  the  following  <*  Wonder  of  Natube,"  at  Mr.  Croome's,  at  the 
sign  of  the  Shoe  and  Slap,  near  the  Hospital  Gate  in  West  Smithfieldr— 
to  wit,  '^  A  Girl,  above  Sixteen  Years  of  Age,  bom  in  Cheshire,  and  no;t 
above  Eighteen  inches  long,  having  shed  the  Teeth  seven  several  Timea^ 
and  not  a  perfect  Bone  in  any  part  of  her,  only  the  Head ;  yet  she  hath 
all  her  senses  to  Admiration,  and  Discourses,  Beads  vezy  well.  Sings, 
Whistles,  and  all  veiy  pleasant  to  hear.  God  Savjeb  the  King."  .  ^e 
Thomasina  Thumb  of  the  day  lacked  not  her  Bamum,  it  seems,  even  in 
the  year  of  grace  1667.  Mr.  Morley  observes  that  the  Kings  and 
Queens  of  Europe  in  the  years  before  and  after  1700,  shared  in  ilm 
taste  of  all  classes  for  men  who  could  dance  without  legs,  dwarfs,  giants, 
hermaphrodites,  and  scaly  boys — a  taste  which  still  lingers  among  un- 
cultivated people  in  the  highest  and  the  lowest  ranks  of  life,  but  which  in 
the  reigns  of  William  and  Mary,  or  Queen  Anne,  was  almost  universal. 
'^  The  taste  for  Monsters  became  a  disease ;  of  which  the  nation  has  in 
our  own  day  recovered  with  a  wonderful  rapidity  in  presence  of  events 
that  force  on  the  development  of  all  its  powers.  Bartholomew  Fair  is 
gone,  and  there  are  few  English  boys  who  now  would  care,  to  see  the 
giant  under  whose  arm.  it  pleased  Charles  the  Second  to  walk."  Hand- 
bills and  broadsheets  of  the  period  make  us  acquainted  with,  ^ow  a 
Double  Child  without  a  nose,  and  with  a  mouth  beneath  the  chin;  and 
« other  yet  more  wonderful  peculiarities"-— now  ''the  Northumberland 
Monster,"  bom  to  Jane  Paterson  of  Dodington  (1674),  having  the  Head, 
Mane^  and  Feet  of'  a  Horse,  with  the  rest  like  a  man,  which,  immediately 
after  birth,  was  scalded  to  death,  by  advice  of  the  schoolmaster  of  the- 
town — now  ''two  Girls  joined  together  by  the  Crown  of  their  Heads," 
and  therefore  unable  ever  to  "go,  sit,  or  stand" — ^now  a  Two-Headed 
Child— now  (for  sixpence  apiece)  a  Monster  "  Humane  upwardSf  and 
Bruit  downwards,,  wonderful  to  behold"^— now  a  "  Living  Fairy,  si^- 
posed  to  be  a  Hundred-and^  Fifty  years  old,  .^  •  »  having  no  ScuLl,.  with 
several  Imperfections  worthy  your  Observation"— <-now,  a  "man-child 
having  in  his  right  eye  the  words  Deus  Mens,  and  the  same  written  in- 
Hebrew  in  his  left^  eye"-T'now  (poor  wreteh !)  "  a  Mail  Child  with  a 
^ear  growing  on  his  Back  alive" — now  '<  a  strange  Monstrous  Feipi|le. 
Creature  that  was  taken  in  the  wooda  in  the  Desertaof  JBTBipPiA^in 
Preater  John's  Country."     Then  again,  after  the  Bevolution,  the  ex- 
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lAstmattWFaraBDomce  ^»Mniirkk«M  Head  and  turoidntiasr 
BodfeflV  Ix^  Maac«bBc'''-HE.  CIlanq^^Dgs  ag«d  Nina  Yaan  aai  oMn^ 
jio4}  abave  eighteaa  ndicwb^li^  lite^  irl»ki' AnaHaaay  ofwiiosa'  Bedyr  yw 
nigh*  sea  by  •ettbg'  il  againsir  tba  Son,  witiioacti  tnttv  yat  ^tfae  imt 
iwwwiauo.  aand  hacigry  Qrwteia'  ia  tke  Wofld^  da^aumg  nare  fittarii 
Aaa  tka*  Staolart  Man  iar  Es^wr--^  a  WoBianlianapTlBaa  Br«b(%' 
baviag  a  daugbtar  naukrlgr  endowed — a  CldU;  widk  ^thiaa  Laggs'aal 
^OBteen  Too's^ — a  ^^Waawo;  ipotlr  two  Heads  aaealiairetlaa  ^fHkest^  && 
Aei  &c.,  aot  tfi  9amda  smcutmnu^  bot  down  to  the  dajjv  af  MbaKffia 
a^  IksieF  Vina. 

Tbe  wUd*befl8t  sbdwa  ware  of  a  kia  ascapiioBidili^  obEBOBcter.  Tfia 
eshibiti(sv  of  lava  aaanals  8|meav%  iadeed^  to  h»va  baaa  oaBtfaad^ta^ 
Wettbw«illa  and  AtUnats  of  the  tina.  %  Banf  Slua&er  stadM  m 
BariholBiBe  w  Fkb;  miA  bad  drawisgr  taisaii  of  ibe  daniaeaa*  d  tto 


A  pfomiiiaiBt  plua^i?  ghea  »  Awse  MeaKiriala'to  tiiedMBCriiHd  dnop 
of  aoastP  ancient  BnrtteBij.  '^In  fBOOf  Amp  nnuiliesi  lonr  af  tiMdem 
ianigfflatirveliiaialaia,  ibe  dhnmtii^  bad  itr  aijg^ 
a&  ^aboot  from  tbe  Charefa,  tnat  W%aas  a»i  Cwptona'  aod  Sailcja 
tfa»  Imeal  deseaadaaiivof  iba  Fadie?  Patera  and  Fatinr  Jokorwbap^ 
fonaed  la  mfraele  pbryt^  and  mysteries,  locaowdad  Inusaa  (at  dauvl). 
We  caasMyt  asaonpony^  tba  obroiader  akog'  so  extensive  a  xauter  9t6i» 
it  so  saff  ba  saiK)liea  the  eorians  vMt  all  tiby  need  cava  to  bnowntot 
F«r  ^MDU^i^  tun«.  long  pnmMB  t»  tSe  eo»tr7«Ma'fe  »A>w* 
Seng  of  BMholanaw,^ 

Their  zig^s  axe  so  rieb,.  ia  able  to  beaiteb 
.  Thaheait  of  ajeij  fina man-a;. 
Here's  paiient  Giiselbere,  and  fau:  Bosamond tEare^ 
And  the  Blstory  of  Susaimaa — 

uown^  Ik)  {be  gtiffgecnn  speetades  and  thi^lHig'  nxdMxvaiaue  jnioiaoees  or 
BnhavdBOB  and  bur  imla^ 

Tbe^  pickpodi:et  vs  denionsti'abljr  an  attnciie'  to*  SI*.  BienActoi^w  s 
l^mthfieU  eo!rps^';ait&  Tbe  first  man  iriio^  faaff '^  tabes  ti(9troahbt» 
d|eseribe  what-  be  saw^'  tA  tbe  Fnr,  ia  one  Pbal  HentaaeF,  a  Crenssa 
tator.  wbc^  visited  it  in  1598^9  and'  wftss^  bt  flw  eoane  of  hia  namv^ 
nentiona  tbat  ^wbue  we  were,  aril  iSmi  sbafi^  one  of  our '  eoiapmy)  Tsaw 
Sidandc^  OocCcar  of  Physic^  bad  In  pocket  pi^ed  of  bis  pmBe^  wiih  vbb 
crowns^  wfaMi^  wiAout  dodb^  waa  aor  eleferl j  tafeen  fioat  bin  It  ^ 
Ei^fifi^maDi  who  always  kept  rery  dowr ta  bno^  Aat  thep  £k)ctor'dia  not 
pmdhreif  This  abnm  loeepmg  Texy*  dosa  t(^  fainr  oar  the  part  afAs* 
ihi^lisbBaBn  readajost  like  a^lnt  of  evidenea  firam  ta^y^^f^una^  befcia 
Sit  Robert  Caiubu'  at  tbe  MiinBion  Efenaaorlfr'.  Senzyai  Iliiiw*stw6t 
Ben  JoDSon's  lamona  aomedy — of  wbieb  an  analjm  is  Ibzsidiedixr  Aa 
▼edamfr  takea  dtea  axscofmt  of  ifte  ^fightrfiiffered  gentiy,*  and  <bar 
shareof  tfie  speib  in  Ursidi^s  beoA.  TbeoHest  of  fte  extant  ttaets 
(1641)  professzag  to  diBscribellie  Fazr^  speaA^  of  xiaa  **{u&  of  goM  f^ 
ahes  drawers  r  JnstaaLent  is  to tfte  fTAinougei",  so  n  BiKrtbdbniear  Air 
t6  tbe  p^podcet;  it  ia  Us  bigbf  bartest,  whwh  nr  ne?er  bad^  hot  ivben 
his  cflfft  geea  [TybfoniA  way}  np  Hoiwni.'^    Sir  Bobert  SooAweB  eov- 
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memorates  the  same  fraternity.  Monsieur  Sorbiere  (in  1698)  says, 
'^  Knavery  is  here  in  perfection,  dextrous  Cut-purses  and  Hckpockets." 
In  the  eighteenth  centuxj^  Sflutfafield  nt  to  W  hemmed  in  by  regions^ 
^<  black  with  neglected  ignorance,  in  wmch  were  some  of  the  most  £etmous 
Ihfwunftft  o£  Iioodoit  ttaoMS J'  lik  is^AoticeaUft-thaib  iiL  1798«  a  MokBodcat* 
caught  in  the  Fair,  protested  to  the  City  Marshal  that  he  ^'  got  a  very 
honest  living  by  buying  asd.  aeHiiig  bad  shilKngiiK"  In  1807  a  gang  of 
children  was  brougnt  to  justice  at  Guildhall,  one  of  whom,  a^^  ten, 
turned  king's  evidence,  and  showed  that  the  assodates,  fourteen  in 
number,  disposed  of  their  plunder  (including  toys,  stolen  not  to  play 
with)  through  a  sausagflHMkig  Fflgisr,  m6i  tbe*  Christian  misnomer  of 
WiHiam  Perfect. 

Pocket-picking  was  hat  one  item,,  and  far  from  the  keenest,  in  the 
llack  cataK^e  of  the  Fair'a  bad  deeds.  Centunes  ago  the  Fiur  was 
denconced,  1^  no  puSaiur  either,,  as  ike  '^  scancUloua  nurseij  o£  all  vici^ 
vani^,  and.  viQaOT.'^  Girand  Juries  began,  to  present  it  as  a  nuii9axice« 
Pulpit  and  piesa  <leali  m.wacning3  agamst  its  pestilent  effect — ^its  flag^rant 
profligacy — its  g^rass  indncemeats  to  lewdness  and  debaocheiy.  Sbores 
of  offenders  were  convicted,,  but  the  multitudes  &at  escaped  the  eo]>- 
stabla's  ^o^  much,  moce  the  magjbtrate'a  sentence^  mnst  have  Been 
shamefuify  g^eal  By  Geoige  the  Third^a  time,  Aough  decency  might 
stiH  visit  the  Pair  to  buy  tojs^  and  look  at  iiba  presentable  outside^  its 
xecesaea  had  become  too  dark  for  any  creditable  visitor  to  eiplore,,  ^  and 
showmen  were  left  to  disoaver^  that  an.  igyiorant  sad  vicioaa  rabble  waa 
the  public  by  wBosa  pleasniB  ibey  must  live.''^  At  the  beginning  of  the 
niacteenth  centizry^  ^'aS  that  was  vile  in.  London  held  its.  rviel  at  the 
expense  of  much  that  waa  reqaectabW  Li  September,  I815j»  forty-i&e 
caaear  of  felony^  assault,  &e^  committed  ul  the  Ffur,  were  heard  in  one 
morning  at  Guildhall.  ^^"Wiaec  men  than  thai  rude  enthnaArty."  Boat* 
swaixL  Smithy  ^^  longed  for  the  zelsase  of  London  fiom  a  jearl^  riot  o£ 
mi^uity."  Where  therc^s  &  good.  wiH  there's  a  wey^  longer  or  shacter« 
rongjbei  or  smoother.  AcooEdingly  the  desired  rdease  was  at  lengtE 
accomplished^  and  a  Bappj  reiiBAseit  was.  ,01d  Bactlemy,  willi  afl  its 
lions,  went  off  like  a  lamo. 
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MI  FRIEND  FICELB8; 

AUD  BOMB  SOCIAL  GBIXTAHGBS  OV  WHIOH  BB  DEiOBBS  TO  COMPLAIN. 

Bt  Albxabdee  AhDBEW8» 

VII, 

ABOUBP  THE  OHBZSTKAS  FIEE. 

ly  FOB  erne,  an  anxioiis  to  raise  my  voice  against  a  new  and  odious 
practice  wUch  is  gaining  ground  among  our  modem  writers — particolarly 
m  the  newspapers  and  magaiines— of  running  down  all  our  hear^  old 
English  feeungs  and  sentiments.  The  *'  fine  old  English  gentleman,^'  for 
instance :  they  either  caricature  this  noble  specimen  of  &e  genus  homo, 
or  ignore  Ins  existence  altogether.  He  was  a  low,  vulgar,  swearing,  fox- 
Bunting,  wine-bibbine  fellow,  say  they ;  Sir  Rog^r  de  Coverley  is  a  mere 
shell  made  up  by  Addison  and  Steele — ^there  was  never  any  fish  in  it :  or 
if  there  were,  it  was  coarse,  and  smelt  horribly  strong.  I  have  faith  in 
him,  neverthdess,  and  I  have  liked  him  much  better  since  I  came  in  contact 
with  the  specimens  of  our  improved  civilisation,  who  are  taking  hia  places 
of  authority  and  filling  them  in  an  upstart,  purse-proud,  overbearing,  and 
tyrannical  style.  Many  of  our  modem  periodical  writers,  however,  are 
never  so  happy  as  when  they  are  trying  to  make  out  that  everything  is 
a  sham ;  Shakspeare  was  a  sham — Sir  Walter  Scott  an  impostor !  His- 
toric doubts  and  a  maudlin  scepticism  are  the  rage.  My  friend  Racketter 
knows  a  gentleman  who  is  wnting  a  work  to  prove  that  Alexander  Pope 
was  a  rollicking  fellow  of  six  feet,  and  wrote  all  that  appeared  under  the 
name  of  Addison,  no  such  person  having  in  reality  existed.  Sham, 
coxmterfeit^  tinsel,  conventionalism,  humbug,  bosh,  impostor,  are  the 
fiivourite  words  of  their  vocabulary :  honour,  loyalty,  British  bull-dogs, 
the  Englishman  who  can  thrash  six  Frenchmen,  the  gua  that  said. 

Load  me  well,  and  sponge  me  clean» 
And  m  carry  a  ball  to  Calais  Green, — 

all  these  they  laugh  to  scorn.  Losing  all  our  self-respect  in  this  way — 
say  self-love  and  self-glorification  if  you  will— -we  are  in  danger  of  be- 
coming a  set  of  drivellers  who  will  some  day  cry  *^  peocavimus"  to  the 
world,  and  scream  out,  "  There,  don't  hit  us,  gentlemen ;  we  are  too 
polished  a  people  for  fighting!'' 

But  the  most  disgusting  thing  is  that  the  funny  writers  whom  the 
newspaper  and  magazine  proprietors  hire  to  write  a  funny  commentary, 
and  supply  funny  letterpress  to  the  funny  pictures  of  Kenny  Meadows, 
Phiz,  M^Connell,  and  the  other  funny  fellows  who  draw  such,  very  pretty 
girls  that  Mrs.  Pickles  says  they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves,  for 
^ou  never  see  such  in  real  life — the  men  who  are  set  to  work  to  write  a 
lolly,  rollicking  column  or  two  about  our  plum-puddings  and  snapdragon, 
nave  got  into  a  way,  of  late  years,  of  beginning  by  procluming  Christ- 
mas to  be  a  solemn  farce.  No  one  is  jolly,  they  declare :  it  is  all  non- 
sense and  moonshine.     We  are  trying  hard  to  persuade  ourselves  that 
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we  are  merry,  but  it  won't  do.  Are  we  not  nipped  up  with  cold  ?  are 
not  our  fingers  covered  with  chaps,  and  our  feet  with  chilblains  ?  have 
we  not  caught  a  villanous  cold,  and  has  not  the  doctor  prohibited  our 
tasting  so  much  as  a  glass  of  wine  ?  Are  not  our  water-pipes  frozen, 
or,  worse  Still,  burst  ?  isn't  the  snow  coming  in  at  the  roof?  Isn't  there 
something  to  be  miserable  about  ?  If  not,  remember  what  a  lot  of  bills 
there  will  be  to  pay  next  week,  or  how  the  turkey  was  overdone  by  just 
one  turn.  It's  all  nonsense  :  Christmas  is  a  nasty,  cold,  cheerless, 
season,  and  the  people  who  try  to  make  themselves  and  others  believe 
it  isn't,  are  all  humbugs ! 

Christmas  amusements,  i'faith  !  Fine  amusements  for  rational  beings! 
And  away  they  cut  right  and  left  at  the  pantomimes,  denouncing  them 
with  might  and  main  as  childish.  Childish !  why,  of  course  they  are ! 
Can't  we  all  be  happy,  laughing  children  once  a  year,  and  enjoy  them  ? 
No !  we  must  have  classical  spectacles,  and  extravaganzas  with  political 
allusions,  that  the  little  things — happy  children  ! — can't  understand,  or 
pieces  written  with  a  high  moral  purpose  that  they  go  to  sleep  over. 

'^  But  then,"  whine  these  Pharisees,  ''  think  of  the  poor,  who  have  no 
Christmas — the  poor  in  the  streets!" 

Here  I  join  issue.  If  it  were  not  for  Christmas,  would  the  paupers 
in  the  workhouses  ever  taste  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding — would  Dives 
of  a  moderate  degree  ever  send  his  five  shillings  in  postage-stamps  to 
Arrow-street  Police-court,  or  Rubicundus  wax  charitable  enough  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Refuge  for  the  Houseless  ?  It  is  Christmas  (and  in  too 
many  instances  only  Christmas)  that  evokes  our  Christian  sympathies, 
and  thereby  proves  itself  a  Christian  institution.  What  do  you  do 
towards  it.  Grumbler  p     Is  it  well  to  chill  our  Christmas  enthusiasm  ? 

What  pleasure  these  gentlemen  can  deiive  from  demolishing  the  harm- 
less but  happy  fallacies  (if,  indeed,  they  be  so)  which  we  have  been 
trusting  to  from  childhood — which  lighted  up  our  early  years,  and  shed  a 
ray  of  evening  sunshine  upon  our  last  ones — I  can't  conceive.  But  I 
deny  the  truth  of  their  assertions.  I  maintain  it's  only  their  digestions 
out  of  order,  or  their  minds  out  of  original  ideas.  There's  my  friend 
Racketter,  for  instance,  he  wrote  the  Christmas  article  of  the  Weekly 
Visitor — and  a  precious  unwelcome  visitor  he  made  it  for  Christmas  time 
— a  grumbling,  discontented,  cold-striking  visitor,  that  stopped  the  merry 
laugh,  and  damped  the  jovial  spirits  of  many  a  Christmas  fireside.  But 
I  know  how  it  was :  he  lives  all  alone  in  London — that  is,  all  alone  out 
of  his  set,  and  they  are  all  men  in  chambers;  he  has  not  a  household  or 
a  family  among  his  circle  (even  Mrs.  Pickles  puts  ofiF  the  day  when  I  am 
to  ask  him  to  come  and  dine  with  us) ;  and  he  has  to  stay  in  town  to 
look  after  the  pantomimes,  so  cannot  go  ^nd  spend  the  holidays  in  the 
paternal  cabin  at  Mullockabar.  And  there  he  sat,  in  that  dismal  old 
room  at  Gray's  Inn,  with  no  plum-pudding  to  cut  into,  concocting  his 
manifesto  against  the  Christmas  of  merry  circles,  and  blowing  out  all 
their  Christmas  candles.  Well,  he's  to  be  pitied,  perhaps,  but  why  write 
at  all  about  the  season  if  only  to  tell  us  it's  a  sham  ?  We  don't  find  it 
so !  Picking  (and  stealing  sometimes)  the  plums,  stirring  the  pudding 
playing  kiss-in-the-ring  and  hunt-the-slipper  to  please  the  children,  sur- 
rounded by  the  ringing  laugh  of  childhood  freed  from  school — is  there  any 
harm  in  this,  Mr.  Thomas  Racketter  or  Mr.  Bilious  Briefless  ?   Better  sit 
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down  in  that  sombre  old  room  of  yours,  and  tell  us  a  ghost  story  of  the 
spectre  dient  who  haunts  it  still,  or  the  goblin  in  wig  and  gown  who  boT«n 
about  its  staircase.  If  you  can't  be  funny,  h<M  your  tongue,  hut  pity 
doa't  be  so  dismal.  Mrs.  Pickles  cheers  up  at  Christmas  :  and,  after  the 
anxiety  about  the  turkey  and  the  pudding,  which  has  been  consaimng  ha 
for  the  last  week,  is  relieved  by  every  one  pronouncing  them  ezodkot, 
she  sends  out  some  almonds  and  raisins  to  her  old  enemy  in  the  kitchen, 
and  draws  into  our  circle  round  the  fire,  and  joins  in  the  children's  £»- 
feits,  laughingly  chides  me  as  a  siUy  old  fellow  when  I  tell  the  story  of  oiff 
courtship  or  our  honeymoon,  and  then  rings  for  candles,  and  piles  up  her 
halfpence,  to  try  her  luck  withal  at  the  royal  game  of  goose,  laughs  till 
the  tears  roll  down  her  cheeks  when  she  gets  into  the  maze  or  the  gftolj 
and  throws  into  the  pool  her  last  halfpemiy  to  g^t  out  again.  And  soeh 
mistakes  as  she  makes  in  counting  the  dice  1  and  in  a  state  of  breatUess 
suspense,  wanting  only  two  of  the  game,  is  sure  to  throw  three,  and  his 
to  begin  again ;  and  how  we  laugh  at  her — and  the  old  girl  takes  it  all  m 
good  part,  and  begins  at  one,  with  a  dead  certainty  of  getting  into  the 
maze  and  gaol  agun.  Lord  bless  you,  Mr.  Briefless,  you're  suffenng 
from  enlargement  of  the  mind  I 

I  am  no  advocate  for  riotous  gatherings  or  tumultuous  departuies  at 
six  o'clock  A.M. ;  nor  do  I  sympathise  with  the  solitary  soaker  who  keeps 
Christmas  by  himself  and  crawls  up  to  bed  on  all  fours.  I  don't  altogether 
approve  of  tke  conduct  of  my  next  door  neighbour,  Mr»  Joily,  who  hoUs 
a  comfortable  dtuation  under  government,  and  rec^ves  eight  huodxeda 
year  for  attending  a  room  with  a  nice  Turkey  carpet  and  gilt  screeO) 
from  ten  to  four,  reading  the  Times^  and  taking  the  glass  of  ^erry  and 
sandwich  which  another  public  servant,  who  is  paid  a  hundred  and  fi% 
pounds  a  year  to  wait  on  him  and  two  other  gentlemen  in  adjoimng 
rooms,  brings  him  in  at  one  o'clock.  Mr.  Jolly  is  a  bachelor  of  sixty, 
with  an  alanning  tendency  to  apoplexy,  and  a  yearning  fondness  &r  tb 
good  things  of  this  world. 

'*  Fine  weather,  Mr.  Pickles,"  said  he,  over  the  garden  wall  the  other 
day. 

^<  It  is  indeed,"  I  replied,  '<  and  I  think  we  shall  get  some  £cost  for 
Christmas." 

"I  hope  so,"  he  rejoined,  rubbing  his  hands;  "that's  the  style— a 
sharp  frost  abroad  and  a  bowl  of  punch  at  home— -eh,  Mr.  Pickles,  eh? 
I  do  love  Christmas,  but  Pm  obliged  to  be  very  cautious,  you  see^  for 
my  doctor  says  my  life  may  hang  on  a  glass  more  or  less.  However, 
Christmas  is  an  exception,  or  must  be  made  one,  so  I  lay  in  a  doiep 
Seidlitz  powders,  half  a  pound  of  salts,  and  twelve  fine,  fresb,  Hvely 
leeches,  to  be  prepared  against  all  emergencies,  and  then  I — I  go  it !" 

No»  it  was  not  an  agreeable  picture,  that  solitary  being  shutting  himseli 
up  and  enjoying  himself  in  this  reckless  fashion  alone :  Christaoas  va^ 
be  shared  with  others,  or  it  is  no  Christmas  after  all.  We  muster  over  a 
dozen  every  year.  There  are  myself  and  my  wife  and  my  wife's  seeoou 
husband — I  mean  my  wife's  sister's  second  husband  and  his  wife,  and  my 
five  children  and  their  three  children,  and  an  orphan  niece  of  voine  that 
never  had  any  father  or  mother  as  far  as  is  known,  poor  little  thing  1  ^ 
is  very  small — not  so  big  as  our  Sarah  Jane,  although  two  years  older^ 
but  my  wife  is  very  kind  to  her,  and  I  put  her  to  school,  because  she  is 
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so  like  ]»&  when  I  was  a  yosog  masy  they  say ;  and  thab  poor,  fpooA, 
plain,  relatioaless  girl  the  gavvmesa,  the  daugnter  of  my  poor  old  left 
friend  Tbroatstrong,  who  at.  last  drank  himself  to  death  in  opposing  me 
(he  called  it  competition,  poor  fellow),  and— mj  grandmother  I  You  will 
hardly  helieve  it,  I  dare  say,  but  it  is  trae ;  my  graiidmotiber-»HBiiMtj- 
eight,  and  (once  a  year)  in  a  brocaded  satin  of  '98  that  would  stand 
alone — ^never  at  Christmas  time  alluding  to  the  way  things  were  done 
in  when  she  was  young  (which  she  has  a  nasty  habit  of  doing  at 
other  seasons),  nor  dropping  objectionable  reminders  as  to  how  her  poor 
dear  son,  my  deceased  father,  stuck  to  his  business  till  the  day  of  his 
death,  for  people  didn't  think  of  retiring  in  those  days — ^yes,  there  she 
sits  with  three  children  on  her  knee  going  a  steeple-chase  to  Banbory- 
cross !  Now,  our  sports  and  games  may  be  rery  silly  and  childish,  but, 
Lord !  I  ask  again,  can't  we  be  childish  onee  a  year  without  a  pert, 
priggish  young  barrister  walking  in  and  telling  us  we're  a  parcel  of  fools  ? 
I  know  well  enough  that  there  is  a  sour  bachelor  concealed  in  that 
Christmas  supplement,  and  under  coyer  of  Mr.  Meadows's  holly  and 
mistletoe  borders,  who  has  just  taken  his  solitary  rump- steak  at  the 
Cheshire  Cheese,  which  don't  agree  with  him,  and  who  has  nowhere  to 
go  to  spend  his  Christmas,  and  is  dying  to  say  to  us,  "  it's  all  bosh  and 
nonsense,  my  dear  sirs  and  ladies ;  you're  not  enjoying  yourselves — it's 
all  conventional  humbug!"  Ask  the  children — aren't  they  emoying 
themselves  ?  Ask  Mr.  Dickens  if  his  friends  didn't  enjoy  themselves  at 
Dingley-dell  ?  If  we  don't,  there  must  be  something  the  matter  with  the 
times,  for  Christmas  is  a  hearty  English  season ;  and  well  laugh,  and 
sin^,  and  dance,  and  play  forfeits,  and  eat  plum-pudding  and  mince-pies,, 
and  give  extravagant  prices  for  turkeys,  and  buy  the  fattest  of  beef  that 
cannat  be  eaten ;  and  slide  if  there  is  ice,  and  draw  the  curtains  and  be 
jolly  if  it  rains,  and  have  a  jorum  of  egg-hot  on  Christmas-eve,  and  a 
bowl  of  punch  on  Christmas-day.  All  this  we'll  do  in  right  merry  style- 
at  Turtledove  Villa,  in  spite  and  defiance  of  all  the  funny  writers  of 
Gray's  Inn  or  Grub-street ! 

They  should  see  Mrs.  Pickles  for  a  month  before  Christmas,  surrounded 
with  great  pans  and  little  children,  who  are  helping  her  in  their  own 
way  with  the  plums ;  they  should  see  me  at  top  of  a  pair  of  steps,  my 
leg^  held  by  Sarah  Jane  lest  I  should  turn  giddy,  arranging  an  ever- 
green arch  across  our  hall,  after  a  peculiar  Gothico-general  design  of 
my  own,  surmounted  by  the  word  "  Welcome,"  in  silver  letters — a  perfect 
marvel  of  caligraphy;  the  children  helping  me  now,  for  mamma  is 
chopping  the  suet,  which  has  no  charms ;  they  should  see  the  man 
staggering  up  the  steps  with  more  holly  and  more  ivy,  till  he  looks  like 
a  jack-in-the-green ;  they  should  see  the  air  of  connoisseurship  with 
which  I  taste  the  first  brew  of  egg-hot ;  the  weight  of  anxiety  depicted 
on  my  wife's  countenance  when  the  pudding  is  borne  in  lest  it  may  have 
broken;  they  may  stand  outside  the  windows  and  listen  to  the  laughing, 
and  singing,  and  sounds  of  mirth  (for  they  shan't  come  in-doors ;  I'll 
have  none  of  them  or  their  funny  Christmas  numbers),  and  they'll  be 
convinced  they  can  never  hope  to  undermine  Christmas  with  us ! 

What  if  we  are  a  week  getting  the  house  to  rights  again  ?  What  if 
a  few  plates  and  dishes  are  broken  ?  What  if  my  head  aches  a  little 
with — the  noise,  I  suppose  ?     Why,  as  Mrs.  Pickles  says — and  keeps  on 
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saying  up  till  Twelfth  Night,  when  she  puts  on  her  harness,  and  drives 
the  household  coach  to  its  strict  time  again — ''we've  enjoyed  ourselves 
this  year,  at  all  events,  and  didn't  they  all  enjoy  themselves  ?"  (That's  the 
best  of  it,  it's  no  fun  unless  every  one  is  happy.)  ''And,  after  all, 
Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year." 

For  my  part,  /  wouldn't  mind  if  it  came  oftener! 


VIII. 

OUR  WINTEB  CAMPAIGN. 

Our  winter  campaign  has  commenced — we  are  armed  to  the  teeth ! 

Poor  Jolly,  next  door,  has  been  garotted.  His  account  is  very  con* 
fused,  and  well  it  may  be,  poor  fellow !  He  had  been  dining  with  a 
friend,  and,  coming  home  alone,  saw  a  great  fellow  standing  on  the  kerb- 
stone. It  had  been  raining,  and  as  our  paths  are  new  and  rather  slushy, 
and  the  kerbstone  the  soundest  walking,  he  kept  to  it,  but  the  fellow 
would  not  move  off  to  make  way  for  him,  and  on  his  coming  up,  struck 
him  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  face.  This  is  all  he  knows,  and  certainly 
poor  Jolly  was  quite  insensible  when  the  police  brought  him  home  in  the 
morning.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  robbed  of  anything,  and  Mrs. 
Pickles,  who  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  at  times  rather  uncharitable  in  her  sur- 
mises, will  have  it  that  he  had  taken  too  much  wine,  and  run  against  a 
lamp-post.  My  triumphant  reply,  however^  is,  how,  in  that  case,  could  he 
have  walked  along  the  kerbstone.?  She  doesn't  know  what  it  is  to  have 
taken  too  much  wine,  or  she  would  not  talk  in  that  way  !  He  has  got  a 
terrible  gash  on  his  nose  and  seam  across  his  face,  at  all  events. 

The  panic  first  seized  us  in  August,  but  it  was  only  a  false  alarm.  It 
was  the  first  day  of  oysters,  and  our  servant  had  been  out  to  ^et  some 
for  supper.  She  is  not  very  correct  in  her  pronunciation — in  fact,  does 
not  appear  to  have  received  a  very  liberal  education  ;  and,  on  my'  wife 
letting  her  in,  she  exclaimed,  with  some  show  of  excitement,  **  Oh, 
marm  !  there's  such  a  big  g^otter  round  the  comer !" 

"  A  garotter !  good  gracious !"  cried  my  wife,  slamming  the  door,  and 
putting  the  chain  up.  But  the  mistake  was  soon  explained,  and  we 
burglariously  entered  a  great  number  of  oysters'  houses  in  peace. 

I  have  not  been  garotted  yet,  nor,  indeed,  can  I  well  be,  for  Mrs. 
Pickles  will  not  let  me  be  out  after  dark  whilst  the  work  lasts;  but  I 
shudder  to  think  what  might  be  the  consequences  to  me  if  I  were,  with 
my  undeniably  short  neck ! 

I  confess  it  is  rather  startling,  when  one  is  sitting  over  the  fire  these 
long  winter  evenings,  to  hear  the  smothered  cry  of  "Police!"  outside, 
as  I  did  only  the  other  night  at  our  very  gate.  I  crept  stealthily  to  the 
window ;  I  heard  t!ie  death-struggle ;  1  imagined  the  grapple  at  the 
throat  of  that  poor  victim  at  my  garden-gate  j  and,  breaking  from  Mrs. 
Pickles,  who  would  have  restrained  me,  I  rushed  to  the  door.  Ay,  poor 
fellow !  there  he  lay  sure  enough,  with  that  gurgling  sound  in  the  tmxiat 
which  I  should  say  denotes  a  man  garotted.  I  lift  up  my  eyes  and  look 
for  the  garotter.  Whither  has  he  flown  ?  it  is  bright  moonlight,  and  I 
can  see  all  around.  He  must  have  fallen  into  one  of  the  gravel-pits,  and 
if  so,  Jacet  in  pace  I  say  I.     So  I  turn  to  lift  the  poor  victim — phew! 
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whew!  drunk  I—ofFensively,  odiously,  and  odorously  drunk  I  Rum,  beer, 
gin,  tobacco — ugh!  Oh,  horrible!  horrible!  This  is  the  only  case  of 
garotting  that  has  occurred  in  our  road,  and  in  this  case,  you  see,  the 
victim  had  garotted  hiraself. 

Potter,  however,  has  been  really  garotted,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about 
it,  for  the  fellows  are  taken,  and  confess  it.  For  many  nights  he  had 
gone  to  bed  with  his  boots  at  the  side  of  it,  and  his  great-coat  and  hat 
in  the  room,  for  reasons  that  will  be  immediately  apparent  to  fathers  of 
families ;  and  the  other  morning,  at  two  o'clock  a.m.,  had  to  run  out  a 
distance  of  three  miles,  in  a  dreadful  fog,  to  invite  an  elderly  female  out 
of  a  court  to  come  and  take  a  bed  in  his  house  for  a  month,  to  partake 
of  the  best  his  house  affords,  and  for  whose  entertainment  he  had  pre** 
viously  laid  in  a  stock  of  English  spirits  and  the  best  tea.  It  may 
seem  strange  to  my  friends  in  chambers,  but  he  did,  and  we  all  do  it 
sometimes. ,  They  did  not  get  much  from  him  though,  for  he  had  not 
stopped  to  put  his  money  in  his  pockets,  only  half-a-crown  for  a  cab 
back,  nor  his  watch  in  his  fob,  nor  his  ring  on  his  finger;  but  they  knocked 
him  about  (poor  fellow,  I  often  think  he*s  used  to  that!),  and,  ever  since, 
there  have  been  mysterious  cookings  in  our  kitchen  of  jellies  and  subtle 
compounds — but  they're  not  for  Mr.  Potter — and  innumerable  inquiries 
sent  after  the  health — assuredly  not  of  Mr.  Potter !  But  all  his  ciy,  I 
am  told,  is,  "  Bother  the  children !"  Silly  fellow,  as  if  it  were  children 
who  garotted  him ! 

But  the  number  of  burglaries  we  have  had! — counting  alarms  and  all 
(for  we  have  only  had  our  washhouse  door  forced  once — ^to  be  sure  it 
didn't  lock,  so  it  didn't  require  much  force,  even  if  the  servant  had  not 
left  it  open,  which  she  may  have  done).  About  five  nights  in  each- week 
the  alarm  is  raised  after  this  manner : 

Mrs.  Pickles — **  Pickles,  are  you  awake  ?" 

Pickles — "No,  my  dear;  that  is,  I  was  not." 

Mrs.  Pickles  {in  a  confidential  whisper) — "  There's  somebody  in  the 
house !" 

Pickles — "  God  bless  my  soul,  my  dear,  is  there?" 

I  shuffle  out  of  bed,  shuffle  on  certain  articles  of  clothing,  and  then 
we  arm — arm  heavily.  I  take  my  life-preserver  in  one  hand  and  an 
old  pi8t61  in  the  other  (it  isn't  loaded,  for  I  don't  like  to  handle  the 
gentleman  when  he  is,  but  the  thieves  dou't  know  tkat)^  and  my  wife 
follows,  with  a  poker,  and  a  rattle,  and  the  light.  And  thus  we  proceed 
cautiously  and  stealthily  down  stairs,  peeping  into  empty  rooms,  looking 
behind  curtains,  poking  into  dark  comers,  and  (so  vigorous  in  her  search 
has  Mrs.  Pickles  become  of  late)  opening  the  smallest  cupboards,  and 
even  table-drawers,  "  for  these  fellows,"  she  says,  <*  sometimes  manage 
to  introduce  mere  infants  into  the  house  in  the  daytime  to  let  them  in  at 
night."  And  then,  as  sure  as  clock-work,  when  we  are  in  the  remotest 
and  most  suspicious  lowest  regions  of  the  house,  little  Willy  is  heard 
screaming  at  the  top  of  bis  voice,  and  away  go  mamma  and  light,  leaving 
me  to  grope  my  way  up  again  in  the  dark,  with  a  most  extraordinary 
noise  on  the  staurs  above  me.  I  fall  oyer  the  cat,  who  is  coming  down 
with  a  cold  chicken  in  her  mouth,  rush  up,  and  scramble  into  bed  again, 
chilled       "'  *    ^   t .   .      ,^1   .  .. 

pence 


.  to  the  marrow.     And  this  is  a  Christian  country,  and  I  pay  four- 
in  the  pound  for  police  to  protect  me !     It's  really  shameful,  and  I 
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ksve  written  toores  of  ietten  to  the  Times  about  it,  varying  my  sigfit- 
tare  from  *^  Pster&milias"  to  **  Snburbain,"  storming  as  ^'  A  Sufferer," 
or  cUnming  to  be  heaid  as  ^  An  Englishnuun;"  but  the  editor  refiues 
them  insertion.  He's  either  in  league  with  the  thieves,  or  don't  Imov 
wittt  it  is  to  look  over  the  house  in  the  middle  of  a  oold  night  in 
winter. 

We  have  caased  gveat  bolts  to  be  put  on  the  doors,  ban  to  cross  them, 
and  iron  to  line  thea.  The  shutters  are  cased  witii  iron ;  iron  hooping 
heny  sheet  iron  then ;  verily,  it  is  die  iron  age  widi  us!  And  yet  the 
ery  is  **  More  iron  !  mote  iron  l"  We  aro  the  most  ingenious  and  petse- 
wiiig  inventors  of  fiistenings — every  one  of  them  deserves  a  patent 
Uneasy  thoughts  sometimes  crass  my  mind  as  to  how  we  should  get  out 
IB  case  of  file ;  and,  in  addition  to  all,  we  have  bells  hung  on  to  erery 
door  and  shutter  in  the  house.  These  are  soaietimes  causes  of  vagte 
approhemnotts,  and  Mrs.  Picldes  will  sometimes  say.  in  the  middle  of  the 
airht,  ''  Hush,  Fiddes,  I  though  I  heard  a  bell !"  And  then  we  lie, 
hMdiDg  our  hraatfas,  till  I  am  sure  I  for  one  am  blue  in  the  face,  listes- 
iog  for  the  finntest  tinkle«tinide  of  an  alarm. 

Little  Willy  has  caught  the  ii^Mstion,  and  gives  us  most  tenifale 
fiightB  at  moat  vnaeasonaUe  hours.  The  other  night,  wh^i  I  west  op 
to  bed,  having  been  for  some  time  seeing  to  ihe  &stonii^  aJker  Ma 
Biokles  had  velared,  I  feuad  diat  good  lady  quite  cataleptic  up  in  the 
bedroom. 

^' Oh,  r«B  so  glad  you've  eeme,  Pickles,"  said  she;  ^  I've  had  soeb  a 
statt!" 

^<  Why,  what's  the  matter,  my  dear  ?"  I  asky  rather  nervou^)r« 

**  Ihrn  iBu*t  any  ene  thero — behmd  the  cfaml  gksa — ^is  thaae?"  «be 
rejoins,  without  turning  her  head. 

"  Lord  bless  me!  I  hope  not.    No,  notm  sonL     Why  ?" 

'<  Oh,  that  stupid  chOd!  Do  you  know,  when  I  oame  into  the  lOom, 
lie  was  atandng  upright  in  his  enh,  and  cr^  ont^  *  Oh,  rwmtmnir^  there's 
a  man  in  the  comer!' " 

As  soon  aa  it  gets  dask,  and  when  one  wants  to  sit  for  a  fewnmrates 
iwfore  the  candles  aro  lighted,  looking  into  ilie  fire,  and  ruminatiiig,  the 
little  urchin  is  euro  to  begin :  ^  What's  that  ?"  ''  What's  that  noise?" 
^*  Th^^'s  a  Mack  man  coming  in !"  (A  black  man,  of  all  other^ !)  My 
^es  are  for  ever  over  my  shmxlders  ;  and  at  last  the  candles  hare  to  be 
brougiit  m. 

An  espedidly  hnmnoua  idea  occurred  to  Mrs.  Fickles  lately,  and  ve 
new  have  lights  homing  in  every  bedroom  in  l^e  houae  vrktete  there  are 
no  shutters,  for,  she  says,  the  tlueves  will  think  there's  somebody  in 
iJiem — the  neigfabours  will  think  we  keep  dreadful  hours,  or  a  lodgui^ 
bouse !  Moreover^  she  has  half  a  doaen  of  my  old  hats  always  on  & 
hat-stand  in  the  hall,  to  convey  the  impression  abroad  that  there  are  tf 
many  male  residents  in  the  house. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst.  Once  or  twice  she  has  said,  in  her  most 
bewitdiing  tones,  *^  Wouldn't  it  be  nice,  now,  tchen  we  can  afford  it, 
and  the  gas^pipes  are  laid  down,  to  have  a  lamp  in  our  front  gardes, 
and  another  in  our  back,  so  that  we  could  see  out  of  nights  ?"  I  hsf^ 
assented,  with  the  variation  on  her  sentence  of  '<  Yes,  ^we  could  afford 
it ;"  and  so  the  alarming  suggestion  rosts  at  present.  Why,  it  would  be 
preposterous !     We  should  be  knocked  up  at  all  hours  of  the  night  bj 
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such  dranken  rerellers  as  were  abroad,  who  would  mistake  Turtledove 
Villa  foir  a  house  of  public  entertainmeut.  If  these  burglaries  increase, 
I^m  afraid  I  shall  hear  more  of  it. 

And  all  this  trouble,  and  anxiety,  and  alann,  is  caused  by  the  non- 
si^ly  of  the  half-doaen  policemen  whom  we  pay  for ! 

Mind,  I  do  not  complain  of  inattention  on  tfaie  part  of  the  police :  the 
single  poHcemtfn  who  occasionally  comes  round  is  particularly  attentive. 
He  is  alwi^s  requesting  to  be  allowed  to  look  at  the  back,  as  he  saw  a 
6iiB|»ciou8  cnaracter  in  the  field,  or  making  us  feel  remarkably  comfort- 
abuo  on  foggy  nights,  by  advising  us  to  be  "on  the  listen ;"  or  calling  to 
caption  us  that  toe  dothes  were  stolen  yesterday  at  a  house  up  the  road ; 
or  inquiring  whether  our  windows  are  all  secure — and  Mrs.  Pickles 
always  rewards  him  with  a  glass  of  gin.  Sometimes  he,  too,  knocks  us 
up,  and  when  I  go  down  in  my  dressing-gown  and  open  the  door,  his 
lantero  nearly  blinds  my  half-shut  eyes,  as  he  informs  me  that  he  found 
omr  gate  open.    I  wish  he  could  shut  it  without  bringing  me  down  stairs. 

But  of  wiiat  avail  is  one  policeman  with  an  area  of  fifty  acres,  full  of 
htding-plaoes,  to  traverse  ?  It  is  in  these  outlying,  half-nnished  settle- 
roetits  t^at  the  aggressive  tribes  of  the  night  make  forcible  entry,  not 
in  i^  hUoing  high-streets,  where  you  meet  Z  from  1  to  207  at  every 
step.  And  yet  they  pay  no  greater  police-rate  in  the  High-street,  or  in 
PrMkletob  proper,  than  we  do  awayjanvong  the  brick-fields  and  the 
gravel-pits.  I  w^  tke  District  Parochial  Beform  Association  would 
take  thai  up-— or  Ae  pdicemim  take  it  vp,  as  it  staggers  out  of  the 
Turtledove  Arms  at  night. 
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BoBN  in  an  age  of  poets  and  philosophers,  enriched  with  the  divine 
^ft;  of  genius,  and  trained  in  the  desire  of  honour,  Horace  acquired  early 
in  his  lifetime  that  esteem  of  the  great  and  gifted  which  has  been 
throughout  succeeding  ages  continued  to  his  works.  Gratitude  to  an 
emperor  and  to  a  patron,  no  less  than  ambition  to  win  enduring  fame, 
inspired  him,  from  the  first,  to  seek  his  laurels  in  the  field  of  lyric  poetry, 
in  which  among  the  Romans  he  had  but  one  predecessor ;  and  so  suc- 
cessfully did  he  invoke  the  muse,  that  writings  which  were  admired  in 
the  court  of  Augustus  are  studied  in  that  of  Victoria,  and  have  for  ages 
helped  to  form  our  statesmen  and  grace  our  speech,  insomuch  that  Horace, 
it  has  been  sadd,  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  honorary  member  of  the 
British  constitution.  His  poems  show  that  he  had  great  knowledge  of 
the  world,  they  afford  maxims  for  conduct,  and  teach  contentment  and 
virtue.  Embracing  an  immense  variety  of  subjects,  we  find  those  of  the 
lighter  kind  treated  with  appropriate  gaiety  and  grace,  and  those  of  the 
graver  character  recommended  by  a  lofty  dignity  and  strength.  States- 
men, prelates  and  scholars,  poets,  and  men  of  no  poetic  temperament, 
have  all  endeavoured  to  naturalise  him  in  our  tongue.  Milton  bent  from 
his  Christian  sanctities  to  an  ode  of  Horace;  Dryden  employed  his 
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masculine  vigour  on  Horatian  verse ;  and  now  we  are  indebted  to  an 
English  nobleman  for  a  most  attractive  and  polished  translation  of  his 
Odes.  Books  relating  to  Horace  fill  of  themselves  one  of  the  two  thou- 
sand folio  volumes  into  which  the  British  Museum  catalogue  is  now 
growing — such  is  the  extent  of  Horatian  literature.  Nearly  three  hun- 
dred years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  translate  any 
of  the  works  of  Horace.  Forgetting  that  the  translation  of  such  an 
author  should  itself  be  classical,  ^'  like  an  antique  or  a  gem,-'  we  have  had 
him  clothed  in  Elizabethan  ruffles  and  in  Georgian  tie* wig  ;  and  as  his 
unrivalled  felicity  of  expression  renders  the  difficulty  of  imitating  the  form 
even  grater  than  that  of  finding  an  equivalent  for  the  sense,  we  have  still 
had  to  desiderate  a  translation  which  should  '^convey  to  the  English  reader,*^ 
to  use  the  words  of  Lord  Ravensworth,  "  a  just  idea  of  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  composition  which  are  almost  faultless  in  the  original  Latin." 

At  this  object  Lord  Ravensworth  has  aimed  in  the  translations  con- 
tained in  the  volume*  now  .before  us,  and  we  con'gratulate  the  noble 
author  on  his  success.  Horace,  when  wearied  with  the  public  life  of 
Home,  sought  refreshment  in  *'the  still  land  of  truth  and  fancy,"  and  his 
latest  translator,  who  was  long  known  in  parliament  before  his  accession 
to  the  peerage,  must  have  devoted  to  this  labour  of  love  no  small  part  of 
the  leisure  hours  of  a  not  inactive  life.  Lord  Ravensworth  has  produced 
a  translation  that  can  be  read  with  pleasure,  and  has  given  another  proof 
that  true  poetry  may  be  transfused  from  one  Jang^ge  into  another.  K 
the  enormous  difficulty  of  conveying  in  an  English  form  the  felicity,  the 
dienity  and  music,  of  the  polished  verse  of  Horace  has  necessitated  some 
indulgence  in  paraphrase,  and  prevented,  except  in  the  case  of  one  noble 
ode,  a  translation  stanza  for  stanza  of  the  original,  Lord  Ravensworth's 
translations,  at  all  events,  show  that  the  full  spirit  and  meaning  of  the 
original  may  be  caught,  and  even  its  grace  of  expression  preserved,  by  a 
translator  of  kindred  mind. 

We  should  like  to  give  some  extracts  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  our 
readers  to  judge  of  the  extent  to  which  these  translations  *'  convey  a  just 
idea  of  the  gr&ce  and  beauty  of  composition"  of  Horace's  Odes,  but  to  do 
this  adequately  we  must  fill  more  passes  than  can  be  devoted  to  the  pre- 
sent notice.  We  must  be  content,  therefore,  to  select  a  few  translations 
which  at  once  afford  fine  examples  of  the  poet's  philosophy  and  style  of 
moralising,  and  show  that  the  curtosa  /elicitas  hieis  not  eluded  Lord 
Ravensworth's  pursuit.  For  their  fidelity  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  original  Latin,  the  text  of  which  luxuriously  faces  each  translation 
in  this  elegant  volume. 

One  of  the  lyrics  which  show  that  Horace  was  essentially  a  philosopher, 
is  that  eighteenth  ode  of  the  Second  Book,  in  which  he  reproves  the 
luxury  and  avarice  of  some  of  his  countrymen,  their  rapacity  and  pride, 
and  from  his  own  example  commends  Contentment,  of  which  pleasing 
ode  Lord  Ravensworth  g^ves  the  following  version,  the  latter  part  of 
which  is  confessedly  a  paraphrase  rather  than  in  the  strict  sense  a  trans- 
lation : 

M;^  humble  dwelling  boasts  no  rich  arcade. 
With  ivory  panelled,  and  with  gold  o*erlaid ; 

*  The  Odes  of  Horace.  In  Four  Booka.  Translated  into  English  Lyric  Vene 
by  Lord  Bavensworth.  Dedicated  to  H.RH.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  London: 
Upham  and  Beet.    1858. 
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Nor  Libyan  columns  prop  the  architraves 
Of  sculptured  marble  from  Hymettus'  caves ; 
Nor  do  I  venture,  as  a  doubtful  heir, 
The  wealth  or  throne  of  Attains  to  share ; 
Nor  do  my  clients'  honest  wives  outspread 
For  me  the  mantle  of  Laconian  red. 
Yet  here  contentment  brings  a  kindly  vein  "^ 

Of  mirth  and  wit ;  nor  do  tne  rich  disdain  j 

My  humble  home :  why  then  should  I  complain,  * 
Or  kneel  a  suppliant  at  some  patron's  door. 
Or  wearv  Heaven  to  grant  a  larger  store  ? 
Time  rolls  his  course ;  each  morning  leads  to  noon. 
Revolving  months  behold  their  changing  moon, 
Whilst  thou,  oblivious  of  the  fleeting  hour. 
Art  founding  now  a  palace  at  threescore ; 
And — halting  upon  life's  extremest  verge — 
Art  wont  with  age's  petulance  to  urge 
Encroachments  stretching  o'er  the  Ausonian  main 
Displeased  on  Bai»'s  cliffs  and  Naples'  plain. 
What  though  you  level  landmarks,  and  confound 
All  ancient  limits  on  your  clients'  ground; 
Men,  wives,  and  children  from  their  dwellings  torn. 
Their  household  gods  within  each  bosom  borne, 
"Unpitied  wainder  from  their  ruined  door 
Tb  beg  the  snccoar  that  they  gave  before ; — 
And  yet,  bethink  thee  that  no  surer  doom 
Awaits  the  spoiler  than  the  insatiate  tomb. 
What  wild  desires  are  thine !  th'  impartial  grave 
Yawns  wide  alike  for  tyrant  an(^  for  slave. 
Death,  called  or  uncalled,  welcomed  or  abhorred. 
Triumphant  reigns,  an  universal  lord. 
Death  strikes  the  wise,  the  wealthy,  and  the  bold. 
Derides  their  courage  and  rejects  their  gold ; 
Steeps  in  oblivion's  stream  tne  mournePs  woes. 
And  lulls  the  labourer  to  a  long  repose. 

In  the  same  spirit  are  the  following  stanzas  from  the  tenth  ode  of  the 
Second. Book,  which  one  can  imagine  the  poet  writing  under  the  pine- 
tree  sacred  to  Diana  that  waved  above  his  villa : 

Whoe'er  observes  the  golden  mean. 

Enjoys  a  quiet  home 
In  sweet  security,  between 
Tlie  pauper's  sordid  hearth  unclean 

And  grandeur's  envied  dome.  ** 

The  stately  pine  or  giant  ash 

Most  feel  the  tempest's  shock, 
The  lofty  towers  with  direr  crasli 
Eall  down,  and  oft  the  lightning's  flash 

Shivers  the  highest  rock. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  the  noble  translator's  version  of  the  well- 
known  admonitory  ode,  "  Equam  memento'* — the  third  ode  of  the  Second 
Book: 

Dellius  !  since  all  are  bom  to  die. 
Remember,  in  adversity. 

To  show  thyself  resigned ; 
Nor  less  when  Fortune's  favouring  gale 
Impels  thy  bark  with  swelling  sail. 

Maintain  a  placid  mind. 
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Whether  relentless  Care  hath  east 
Her  gloomy  shadows  o'er  the  past^ 

Or  Indolence  and  Ease 
Have  seen  thee  woo  the  yemal  wind 
And  quaff  the  pniple  grape  reclined 

Beneath  the  waving  trees; 

Where  the  tall  pine  and  poplar  white 
Their  mingled  folia^  unite 

In  hospitable  shide ; 
And  where  the  struggling  rivulet 
In  rocky  channel  seems  to  fret 

Its  winding  course  delayed. 

Here  brin^  the  perfumes,  bring  the  wine> 
And  round  thy  brow  fresh  roses  twine 

Ere  yet  their  bloom  be  fled ; 
Or  ere  the  Fates,  stem  Sisters  three. 
Have  past  the  immutable  decree 

To  cut  Life's  slender  thread. 

Then  must  thou  leave  thy  lands  and  home, 
Thy  noble  villa's  loft^  dome. 

And  Tiber  murmuring  nigh ; 
Eesign  thy  groves  and  gardens  fair, 
To  gratify  thy  longing  neir 

With  riches  heaped  on  high. 

*  *  «  * 

We  all  must  pass  that  dreaded  boiune 
From  whence  ho  travelleis  returns 

And  all  alike  explore. 
Early  or  late,  those  regions  dark. 
Where  Charon  plies  his  fatal  bari^ 

To  th'  undiscovered  shore. 

In  tfa^  same  style  of  moralising  is  the  ode  ia  which  the  poet  addresses 
Seitias  tm  the  departure  of  winter : 

Now  Cytherea  leads  the  dance. 

And  by  the  quivering  moonbeam's  glance 

The  Nymphs  and  Graces'  quire 
With  step  alternate  brush  the  dew; 
While  Vulcan  and  the  Cyclops'  crew 
f^        Stir  up  their  mouldering  me. 

And  then,  true  to  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  proceeds : 

'Tis  now  the  time  to  wreathe  our  brows 
With  woodland  myrtle's  glossy  boughs. 

Or  earth's  expanding  flower ; 
And  immolate  in  shady  groves 
The  lamb  or  kid  that  Faunus  loves 

As  best  befits  the  hour. 

Death  with  the  same  impartial  tread 
Knocks  at  the  beggar's  lowly  shed 

And  shakes  the  palace  gate ;        • 
Ah,  favoured  Sextius  !  li&s  brief  sum 
Forbids  long  hope  of  days  to  come. 

And  warns  us  of  our  fate. 
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But  as  Horace  derived  from  the  uncertainty  of  life  a  warning  to  enjoy 
its  pleasures,  many  of  his  most  celebrated  odes  are  of  an  amatory  charac- 
ter, and  of  these  we  select  the  famous  little  ode  to  Chloe,  of  which  we 
unhesitatingly  prefer  Lord  Ravensworth's  version  to  any  previous  trans- 
lation : 

You  fly  me^  Chloe !  like  a  vagrant  fawn« 

Tracing  the  footprints  of  its  parent  deer 
Through  each  sequestered  path  and  mazy  lawn, 
While  woods  akd  winds  excite  a  causeless  fear. 

Por  should  the  aspen  quiver  to  the  hreeze. 

Or  the  ^een  lizards  rustle  in  the  hrake. 
It  hounds  m  vague  alarm  among  the  trees. 

Its  heart-pulse  flutters  and  its  fihres  quake. 

Yet  not  as  tigers  do  I  follow  yoo. 

Or  Libyan lioa,  to  destroy  your  chacms ; 
Then  cease  to  linger  in  a  mother's  view, 

And  learn  the  rapture  of  a  lover's  arms. 

Horace,  however,  like  all  good  and  wise  men,  changes  his  thoughts 
with  his  age,  and  helieves  that  every  stage  of  life  has  its  proper  avocation; 
and  80,  when  he  had  attained  years  at  which  he  thougnt  ne  should  re- 
nounce love  and  gallantry,  he  wrote  that  beautiful  ode  to  Venus  which 
begins  the  fourth  book,  and  of  which  Lord  Ravensworth  has  given  us 
this  pleasing  version : 

Dost  thou  again,  O  Queen  of  Love ! 
These  long-mrgc^ten  transports  move  f 

Spare  me,  oh  spare,  I  pray ! 
The  winged  years  relentless  pass, 
I  am  not  uqw  what  once  I  was 

In  Ginara's  blest  day. 
Ah,  crud !  thy  seductions  cease. 
And  leave  my  fifty  years  at  peace. 

Go  where  the  yoong  with  blander  prayer  • 

Invoke  thy  seasonable  care; 

Speed  on  thy  purple  wings. 
And  join  the  revellers  who  come 
To  Panlns'  hospitable  home. 

Inflict  om  him  thy  stings ; 
Por  noble  is  the  youth,  and  kind. 
And  blest  with  pure  and  generous  mind. 

He,  richly  stored  with  liberal  arts. 

Thy  chains  shall  bind  o'er  captive  hearts, 

And  spread  thy  trophies  wide ; 
And  if  he  smile,  by  thee  made  bold. 
Triumphant  o'er  ms  rival's  gold. 

On  Lake  Albano's  side 
Thy  marble  form  shall  stand  portrayed 
With  beams  of  cedar  overlaia. 

Nor  shall  the  mingled  strain  be  mute 
Of  lyre  and  Berecynthian  flute. 

When  youths  and  virgins  round. 
Led  by  the  Salian  priest,  shall  greet 
Thy  name,  and  tread  with  snowy  feet 

in  choral  dance  the  ground;  « 

While  incense,  steaming  to  the  skies. 
Attests  the  bloodless  sacrifice. 
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Me,  neither  gentle  woman's  love, 

Nor  that  fond  credulous  hope  can  move. 

Which  warms  each  mutual  vow ; 
No  more  the  jovial  task  be  mine 
To  pass  around  the  flowing  wine. 

Or  wreathe  with  flowers  my  brow. 
Yet  why,  Corinna,  tell  me  why 
Do  silent  tears  bedew  mine  eye  ? 

Why  doth  my  falterixig  tongue  refuse 
Its  wonted  eloquence,  nor  choose 

To  express  the  secret  thought?^ 
While  (ireams  my  sleeping  hours  invade. 
And  paint  thee  through  the  midnight  shade 

A  willing  captive  brouffht ; 
Sometimes  pursued  o'er  dale  and  hill. 
Sometimes  beneath  the  eddying  rill. 

We  must  conclude  our  extracts  with  Lord  Ravensworth's  graceful  ver- 
sion of  the  celebrated  ode  "  Diffugere  nives" — a  composition  full  of  a  lofty 
pensiveness.  Here,  as  in  the  other  versions,  no  fetters  are  appareat : 
the  composition  has  the  freedom  and  the  flow  of  an  original  production, 
and  approaches  what  we  may  suppose  the  author  would  himself  have 
written  had  English  been  his  language  : 

TO  TOEQUATUS. 

The  winter  snows  have  fled,  the  grassy  lea 

Grows  green,  and  foliage  decks  the  tree ; 
Earth  feels  the  change,  within  their  banks  the  rills 

Diminished  trickle  from  the  hills ; 
With  zone  unbound,  the  nymphs  and  graces  dare 

To  frolic  in  the  vernal  aur. 
Do  thou  take  warning  from  the  fleeting  year. 

Nor  hope  for  joys  immortal  here. 
•  Spring  comes,  the  zephyrs  thaw  the  frozen  glade. 

And  summer  follows,  soon  to  fade ; 
Brown  autumn  sheds  his  ripened  fruit,  and  then 

The  slu^sh  winter  comes  again. 
Yet  in  this  changeful  system,  loss  is  soon 

Repaired  by  each  revolving  moon ; 
Herein  destruction  hath  no  lasting  power ; 

While  we  frail  beings  of  an  hour. 
When  once  we  sink  into  the  greedy  grave. 

Which  swallows  up  alike  the  brave. 
The  rich,  the  poor,  tne  mighty,  and  the  just. 

Moulder  in  ashes  and  in  dust. 

Such  poems  are  written  for  all  time ;  their  teachings  have  lost  none 
of  their  force  ;  their  universality  gives  them  continued  life ;  and  English 
readers  are  greatly  indebted  to  Lord  Eavensworth  for  clothing  the 
imperishable  thoughts  of  Horace  in  verses  marked  by  so  much  refine- 
ment and  good  taste.  The  noble  translator  has  for  ever  connected  his 
name  with  the  odes  of  the  Roman  poet,  and  has  shown  that  he,  at  all 
events,  is  a  scholar  among  lords,  and  more  than  a  lord  amongst  scholars. 
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Pbbyious  to  the  year  1772  the  British  army  had  no  corps  of  mechanics 
permanently  attached  to  it.  Since  the  formation  of  a  standing  force  in 
this  country,  those  of  our  wars  which  were  not  purely  naval  had  been 
carried  on  in  concert  with  other  powers ;  so  that  such  a  force,  when  not 
unnecessary,  had  been  supplied  by  the  resources  of  our  allies.  In  Great 
Britain,  works  of  defence  were  then,  as  now,  so  rare,  as  compared  with 
continental  states,  that  it  was  considered  better  economy  to  have  the 
necessary  repairs  and  alterations  executed  by  civilian  contractors  and 
labourers,  who  worked  under  the  direction  of  the  officers  of  Royal  Engi- 
neers. When,  however,  about  the  year  1765,  the  aspect  of  our  rela- 
tions with  Spain  became  threatening,  it  was  judged  advisable  to  add  con- 
siderably to  the  fortifications  of  Gibraltar.  In  spite  of  the  wounded  pride 
of  its  natural  owners,  this  fortress  had  been  in  our  possession  nearly 
seventy  years ;  nor  had  the  successive  failures  of  frequent  attempts  to 
regain  it  served  to  reconcile  the  Spanish  government  or  people  to  the 
continued  alienation  of  so  valuable  a  possession.  It  was  evident,  there- 
fore,  that  in  case  of  a  rupture,  their  first  and  principal  attack  would  be  in 
this  direction;  and  to  provide  against  such  an  attempt,  workmen  were 
being  continually  employed  in  strengthening  and  enlarging  its  means  of 
resbtauce.  But  foreign  labourers  could  not  be  trusted,  and  though 
mechanics  from  England  might  be  tempted  thither  by  a  high  rate  of 
wages,  their  exertions  were  neither  regulated  by  discipline,  nor  stimulated 
by  competition.  The  great  expense  and  uncertainty  which  any  change 
involved  frequently  compelled  the  authorities  to  continue  inefficient  men 
upon  the  works,  and  at  last  the  chief  engineer,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
William  Green,  suggested  the  formation  of  a  corps  which  should  unite 
the  enforced  regularity  of  soldiers  with  the  mechanical  skill  of  civilian 
artisans.  The  plan  was  immediately  adopted  by  the  home  authorities, 
and  a  company  was  quickly  raised  in  England  called  the  '*  Company  of 
Soldier- Artificers,"  and  forwarded  to  Gibraltar  ;  it  consisted  at  first  of 
three  sergeants,  three  corporals,  and  sixty*eight  privates. 

The  superiority  of  the  new  system  was  very  soon  apparent,  and  in  '74, 
'75,  and  'y6,  the  company  w*as  augmented,  till  in  the  latter  year  it  con- 
tained a  hundred  and  sixteen  privates.  By  their  efforts,  aided  by  working 
parties  from  the  regiments  in  garrison,  the  works  quickly  progressed,  and 
the  whole  place  was  put  into  such  a  state  of  defence,  that  when  in  1779 
war  was  declared  by  Spain,  and  an  immediate  attack  made  upon  the  for- 
tress^ it  was  enabled  to  stand  successfully  one  of  the  severest  sieges  on 
record.  The  details  of  its  defence,  by  General  Elliott,  the  sufferings  of 
the  garrison,  and  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  are 
too  well  known  to  need  recapitulation.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  soldier-artificers  rendered  invaluable  service  in  repairing  breaches  and 
erecting  works.     One  name  ought  to  be  specially  mentioned  in  con- 
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nesdon  with  thiB  siege— -ihat  of  Sergeant-Major  Ince* — ^to  whose  sugges- 
tion and  direction  is  due  the  formation  of  those  wonderful  galleries  and 
tunnels  through  the  rock,  which,  though  their  utility  in  a  purely  military 
point  of  yiew  has  been  doubted  by  authorities  of  no  mean  ^ue,  must  ever 
remain  as  lasting  memorials  of  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  their  inventor. 
1^  siege  lasted  four  years,  and  at  tiie  cessation  of  hostilities  m  179S  the 
town  was  a  heap  of  ruins.  Consequently,  the  labour  of  the  mMSet' 
artificers  became  as  necessary  in  rebuilding  and  repairing  as  i^  had  been 
in  destroying.  Their  conduct,  also,  since  the  time  when  tibey  fhrst  lasMled, 
had  been  most  exemplary ;  and  so  popular  were  they  with  all  classes,  titofc 
soon  after  this,  when  a  change  of  uniform  was  oroered,  the  Jews  of  tile 
place  idkred  at  their  own  cost  to  substitute  gold  laoe  for  tiie  y^ow 
worsted  ornaments !     An  offer  which  of  course  could  not  be  accepted. 

In  1786,  tiie  Duke  of  Richmond,  then  Master-General  of  tite  Ordnance, 
taking  into  consideration  the  defenceless  state  of  the  country,  laid  before 
parliament  some  estimates  for  an  extensive  system  of  fortification  to  be 
carried  out  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  plan,  however,  was  eon- 
ridered  an  unnecessary  expense,  and  consequently  rejected ;  but  a  smaller 
one  for  streng^tiiening  the  defences  of  Plymouth  vras  allowed,  and  with  a 
view  to  its  execution  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  the  duke  proposed  to 
Mr.  ]Rtt  to  raise  six  companies  of  military  artificers,  similar  to,  but  at  the 
same  time  independent  of,  those  of  Gibraltar.  The  royal  consent  having 
been  obtained,  a  warrant  was  published  October  10,  1787,  authorising 
their  formation.  The  men  were  readily  enlisted,  good  character  being 
the'  OBily  necessary  qualification,  and  no  absolute  standard  being  required 
either  for  age  or  height.  Each  company  consisted  of  one  sergeant-najor, 
tiffee  sergeants,  four  corporals,  and  two  drummers,  with  ninety  prtviies^ 
divided  into — 12  carpenters,  10  masons,  10  bricklayers,  6  smiths,  5 
wheelwrights,  4  sawyers,  8  miners^  2  painters,  2  coopers,  2  coHar-makers, 
and  30  labomrers. 

As  m^t  have  been  expected,  their  embodiment  exdted  great  jealousy 
among  the  civilians  employed  on  the  government  works ;  and  a  quarrel 
having  arisen  at  Plymouth  between  one  of  the  latter  and  an  artificer,  it 
was  so  warmly  espoused  by  the  partisans  of  each  as  very  quickly  to  assume 
the  aspect  of  a  general  amray.  Nor  did  the  public  readily  comprehend 
or  easily  asaent  to  the  terms  upon  which  the  new  force  was  raised,  for 
when  the  Mutiny  Act  was  being  passed  in  the  first  session  of  parliament 
after  the  organisation  of  the  companies,  and  was  found  to  include  them, 
the  proposal  met  n^th  the  warmest  opposition  in  both  Houses,  but  was 
eventually  carried  by  larg^  majorities. 

In  1793,  war  having  broken  out  with  the  Convention,  it  was  deter^ 
mined  to  despatch  a  body  of  the  military  artificers  to  the  West  Indies. 

*  He  was  afterwards  appointed  overseer  of  the  mines  at  Gibraltar,  and  in  that 
capacity  won  the  esteem  ofsuocessiye  governors  of  the  place.  The  Duke  of  Kent, 
when  holding  that  situation,  one  day  met  Inoe  very  badly  mounted,  and  ahortly 
aftmrarda  sent  him  a  himdsome  charger  from  his  own  stables.  Meeting  him 
again  soon  after,  mounted  as  before,  the  duke  naturally  asked  him  why  he  was 
not  riding  his  new  horse.  Ince  replied,  that  being  an  old  man,  the  horse  was  too 
much  ioT  him,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  send  him  back.  '*  No,  no,  Mr.  Over* 
Beer,|',8aid  the  duke,  "  if  he's  too  good  for  you,  put  him  into  your  pocket."  A  per- 
mission which  Ince  very  gladly  availed  himself  of  by  selling  the  animal  at  a  vecy 
large  price. 
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T^  proposal  caused  great  dissatisfaeiion  and  ill  feeling  amongst  the  men. 
Because  the  Gibraltar  companies  had  been  raised  for  a  local  object,  those 
of  the  falter  formation  believed^  or  aflSected  to  beliere,  that  they  were  iK>t 
to  be  removed  from  their  original  position,  and  that  this  new  order,  there* 
fore^  was  an  inMngement  of  the  terms  of  their  enlistment.  Many  of 
them  bad  wives  and  families,  and  all  the  best  workmen  had  erril  ocenpar* 
tioasy  which  they  had  time  and  permission  to  attend  to  besides  their 
miUtairy  duties.  When  they  dascorered  their  mistake,  a  large  mimber 
pmpehftscd  their  discharge,  while  the  more  needy  or  more  unscrapnlous 
adopted  the  speedier  method  of  releasing  themselyes  from  their  engs^;e^ 
niAikta  fay  desertion.  The  first  detachment  that  started  for  foreign  eeryiee 
coBsiated  of  one  corporal  and  seventeen  privates,  and  was  divided  between 
Granada  and  Antigua;  but  in  a  few  months  it  was  totally  cnt  off  by 
yellow  fever.  At  the  same  time  two  companies  were  sent  to  join  the  army 
then  servhig  in  Flanders  under  the  EKike  of  York,  and  rendered  very 
valuable  assistaaee  at  the  siege  of  Valenciennes.  One  of  them  was  then 
withdrawn^  and  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  where  ^ey  served  in  th-e 
expedition  under  Sir  John  Jervis  and  Sir  Charles  Grey  for  the  reduction 
of  Martinique)  St.  Loeia,  and  Guadaloupe.  But  again  the  yellow  fever 
brake  oat  amongst  them,  as  it  had  amongst  their  predecessors;  and 
though  they  were  reinforced  by  a  drafb  sent  out  under  Sir  R.  Abercrombie 
to  St»  Doocds^  and  the  Windward  Islands,  they  were  very  soon  reduced 
to  such  a  small  effective  nnmber  as  to  be  scarcely  of  any  service.  A 
similar  &te  attended  anotiier  reinforcement,  and  in  consequence  H  was 
determined  to  tend  out  no  more  recruits  from  England,  bvt  to  supply 
future  vacancies  by  qualified  volunteers  from  the  regiments  sdready  ao^ 
eliaaatbed  by  service  in  those  parts;  In  1795  ^  second  Flanders  com- 
pany retumed  to  England,  and  was  then  occupied  in  the  erection  and 
repair  of  fortifications  on  the  south  coast,  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
Thames. 

When,  in  1795,  a  great  portion  of  the  army  mutinied,  and  the  iz^* 
tioa  had  extended  to  the  fleet  at  the  Nore,  the  military  s^ficers,  except 
in  a  few  individual  cases,  remained  firm ;  and  Lord  ComwalHs,  in  pub- 
lishing the  order  ifxt  an  increase  of  pay  to  the  ordnance  troops,  bore  ample 
testimony  to  their  loyalty*  They,  in  &ct,  had  no  grievances  to  complain 
of;  ias,  although  they  received  no  better  pay  than  the  rest  of  the  armj, 
they  had  in  additbn  working  pay  when  activ^y  employed  either  at  home 
or  abroad,  and  were  allowed  to  add  to  their  earnings  by  woridng  at  their 
trades.  Yet  on  other  occasions  they  appear  to  have  found  causes  for  dis- 
content, and  to  have  adopted  very  similar  means  for  expressing  it.  The 
Gibraltar  companies,  for  instance,  which  were  incorporated  this  year  with 
the  other  six,  had  outiived  their  good  reputation,  and  it  was  thought  ex- 
pedient to  bnng  them  under  the  more  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
home- authorities.  During  the  erection  of  the  fortifications,  the  siege,  and 
the  subsequent  rebuilding  of  the  town,  the  services  of  the  artificers  couM 
not  be  spared  firom  the  works ;  and  while  thus  constantly  employed  no 
attention  to  personal  appearance  could  be  expected  of  them.  If  they  were 
not  &ultiessly  temperate  in  their  habits  and  orderly  in  their  behaviour,  it 
was  only  when  the  work  of  the  day  having  been  completed  some  sort  of 
excess,  if  not  really  earned,  might  be  not  unreasonably  expected.  But 
when  their  occupation  as  artificers  was  gone,  it  was  discovered  that  neither 
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in  appearance  nor  discipline  were  they  soldiers,  and  the  efforts  of  thi 
authorities  to  assimilate  them  to  the  rest  of  the  garrison  in  this  respect 
were  received  with  very  considerable  dissatisfaction.  Nor  was  this  all ; 
for  subsequently,  when,  owing  to  the  adoption  by  the  Duke  of  Kent,  then 
governor  of  the  place,  of  some  stringent  measures  for  the  suppression  of 
drunkenness  in  the  garrison,  a  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  Royals  and  25th 
Begiment,  the  artificers  seized  the  opportunity  of  manifesting  their  dis- 
content by  joining  the  mutineers.  The  outbreak  was  soon  repressed,  and 
some  of  the  linesmen  were  executed,  and  several  more  punished  in  various 
ways  ;  but  unwilling  to  forget  the  extraordinary  services  of  the  artificers, 
ana  perhaps  anxious  to  conciliate  men  who,  on  account  of  their  very 
utility,  were  disowned  by  both  soldiers  and  civilians,  the  duke  not  only 
pardoned  them,  but  granted  their  principal  demand,  by  ordering  that  for 
the  future  they  should  be  drilled  only  by  their  own  officers.* 

In  order  to  stimulate  and  assist  the  opposition  of  the  Porte  to  the 
projects  of  Napoleon  in  the  East,  a  small  force  was  sent  by  the  Ordnance, 
unaer  General  Koehler,  to  Constantinople.  Having  remained  some 
time  there,  and  at  Gallipoli,  they  proceeded  to  Syria,  where  they  forti- 
fied Jaffa  and  some  other  places,  and  eventually  accompanied  the  Otto- 
man army  in  its  march  across  the  desert  to  Cairo.  On  the  arrival  of 
Sir  R.  Abercrombie's  force  in  Egypt,  they  returned  to  Malta,  and  soon 
afterwards  to  England,  having  lost  their  commander  and  more  than  half 
their  number  by  disease,  accident,  or  privation. 

Three  years  afterwards  the  fort  on  Spike  Island  was  erected  by  one 
of  the  companies,  and  small  parties  of  the  corps  were  attached  to  Lord 
Cathcart's  Hanoverian  expedition,  to  the  force  which  accompanied  Sir 
J.  Craig  to  Naples,  and  afterwards  to  Calabria,  and  still  later  to  that 
which  finally  wrested  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  the  *Dutch.  But 
the  necessity,  which  was  becoming  more  and  more  acknowledged,  of 
having  a  body  of  artificers  attached  to  every  expedition,  rendered  it  im- 
peratively necessary  not  only  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  which  occurred, 
but  also  to  augment  the  total  strength  of  the  corps.  Volunteering  from 
the  line  had  always  been  permitted  at  Gibraltar,  and  latterly,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  West  Indies ;  but  now  it  became  necessary  to  draw  five 
volunteers  from  every  line  and  militia  regiment  at  home.  Of  this  plan 
it  is  S£ud,  <'  Filling  up  the  corps  in  this  manner  was  highly  prejudicial 
to  its  best  interests  and  efficiency,  so  far  as  the  transfer  from  line  regi- 
ments was  concerned.  Officers  of  these  regiments  were  naturally  averse 
to  parting  with  their  good  men,  and  out  of  a  batch  of  volunteers  the  five 
least  reputable  in  every  battalion,  unless  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, were  selected  to  be  transferred.  To  prevent  the  reception  of 
such  characters,  every  precaution  was  taken  by  the  engineers  appointed 
to  this  duty ;  but,  with  all  their  circumspection,  some  of  the  most  aban- 
doned characters  were  passed  into  the  corps.  With  the  diffisrent  militias, 
however,  this  was  not  the  case.     All  the  volunteers  were  unreservedly 

*  The  reader  should  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  there  were  at  this  time  no 
commissioned  officers  belonging  to  the  corps  of  military  artificers.  On  the  works 
the  men  were  under  the  direction  of  the  officers  of  Engineers ;  but  as  these  could 
not  be  spared  to  superintend  the  drilling,  a  "  sub-lieutenant "  was  soon  after  this 
period  added  to  each  company  for  that  purpose,  and  his  duties  corresponded  with 
those  usually  performed  by  the  adjutant  of  an  ordinary  regiment 
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surrendered  to  the  recruiting  officer,  who  was  at  liberty  to  pick  from  the 
number  those  whom  he  desired,  and  subject  them  to  whatever  examina- 
tion he  pleased  before  accepting  them.  In  this  way  some  of  the  ablest 
mechanics  and  many  of  the  best  conducted  men  jomed  the  corps,  and 
their  behayiour  and  usefulness  in  after  service  furnished  the  best  test 
of  the  advantage  derived  by  receiving  volunteers  from  the  militia 
regiments." 

By  these  means  two  companies  were  added,  and  the  old  ones  some- 
what augmented ;  and  it  was  at  this  period,  also,  that  three  companies 
were  raised  at  Malta  from  the  natives  of  the  island,  and  the  adjoining 
partSy  for  duty  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  two  of  them  being  stationary  in 
Malta  and  Grozo,  and  the  third  being  attached  to  such  expeditions  or 
garrisons  as  required  its  services.  The  principal  reasons  for  this  plan  of 
employing  foreigners  were  probably  its  greater  economy,  and  the  scarcity 
of  English  recruits ;  but  Sir  C.  Pasley  does  not  hesitate  to  declare*  that, 
as  the  Gibraltar  companies  were,  from  circumstances,  the  worst  in  the 
corps,  the  detachments  formed  from  them  were  found  so  very  inefficient 
that  Maltese  and  Si<»lians  were,  prefeired  for  the  important  service  of 
the  eugmeer  department.  With  these  additions  the  corps  now  contained 
seventeen  hundred  and  ninety  of  all  ranks ;  and  from  this  time  its  services 
became  more  extended.  Passing  by  minor  expeditions  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  the  first  great  undertaking  we  find  them  engaged  in  was  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vednis,  the  completion  of  which  occupied  a  year.  At  no 
time  were  there  more  than  eighteen  artificers  employed  at  once  upon 
this  work  ;  each  man  having  under  his  control  some  hundreds  of  soldiers 
and  labourers;  so  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  great  power  and 
responsibility  vested  in  each  member  of  the  corps,  while  it  served  to  bring 
out  all  their  energy  and  resolution,  made  them  at  times  forget  their  sub« 
ordinate  position.  A  certain  Corporal  Wilson  (so  the  story  runs)  having 
under  his  orders  a  number  of  Portuguese  ca9adores,  allotted  to  two  of 
them  a  task  which  they  thought  excessive.  The  question  was  referred 
to  the  superintending  engineer,  who  took  their  part ;  whereupon  the  cor- 
poral ofiered  to  bet  him  a  dollar  that  he  (Wilson)  performed  the  task 
nngle'handedj  within  the  allotted  time.  The  officer  took  the  bet,  and 
lost  it. 

In  1811  a  further  increase  was  made  to  their  numbers  by  the  addition 
of  a  thousand  men,  and  two  great  improvements  were  also  effected  in  the 
management  and  training  of  the  companies.  Before  this  time  each  had 
had  its  own  peculiar  station  in  England,  from  which  it  never  moved  ex- 
cept to  go  on  active  service  abroad.  Now,  however,  this  system  was 
abolished,  and  the  artificers  henceforth  partook  of  the  general  mobility 
of  the  rest  of  the  army.  Secondly,  no  instruction  had  been  hitherto 
given  to  the  men  in  field-works,  but  the  failure  before  Burgos  occurring 
this  year,  such  a  course  was  strongly  advocated,  and  accordingly  an 
establishment  was  formed  at  Chatham  for  this  purpose,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Pasley,  of  the  Plymouth  company,  and  the  name  of 
artificers  became  merged  in  that  of  '<  Sappers  and  Miners*" 

^*  Greater  attention  was  now  paid  to  arming  the  corps.  Heretofore  in 
this  respect  great  irregularities  had  crept  in.     At  Newfoundland  the  de- 

*  Elementary  FortiflcatiOD,  note  A,  p.  iv. 
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taelwMiit  wy  STQied  wUk  wporfi,  eaAmtm^  «Bd  aMoiteeonvtoiif  tmy 
Aftpe  Sttved  from  the  Asmtiomi  v«r.  la  Ae  Wart  lafiti  A«  ieonfOBW 
Qsea  tke  shattoPed  mmaiof  of  old  anoowMs  and  bbdk  aceotttneoieDtB  of 
TMioos  jMtteme.  lo  SMily?  the  adlitery  aitifioin  oonld  ottljmMUrft 
few  foreign  cuaiberseme  nrdoeks ;  whilst  the  MaltMe  nempanifts  nm 
imahle  to  appear  with  a  weapon  of  aoy  kind.  For  a  nmafaer  of  yem  Ik 
Gibraltar  companies  wore  the  obsolete  accoutrements  and  eaiiwMh» 
hom&A  of  a  disbanded  NewfeiHidlaad  Mgiment,  and  a  farty  of  the  corps, 
ea  its  way  to  the  Peninsttla,  did  duty  vith  pikes  and  hhrnderiNiiaBL 
Among  the  sergeants  the  swords  and  bdts  were  yaiy  diwainikr.  Fcv- 
mitted  to  purchase  their  own  arms,  Hoixre  atleation  was  paid  (to  ftccy  and 
abMity  ef  payment  than  uniformity.  Theae,  and  other  anomaliss,  we 
pregressiTely  removed  from  the  corps  in  cenaeqiienoe  ef  the  iaepsfid 
method  of  officering  the  companies/' 

Meanwhile,  the  war  in  liie  Peninsula  was  going  on,  and  aiega  feUoirad 
siege  in  rapd  sucoessioB.  Ciudad  Rodrtgo,  Bad^os,  asid  Burgos  fell  oae 
aft^  the  other,  and  in  work  so  well  fitted  te  them,  tha  sappers,  it  is  uu 
seeessary  to  state,  earned  their  lidl  A^re  ef  honour.  But  it  was  aoiiill 
the  siege  of  St  Sebastian,  in  1813,  that  the  first  detaAment  fron  hona^ 
educated  under  l^e  new  system,  joined  the  army,  and  got  die  usiniaae 
of  ^  Pasley's  Cadets ;''  and  when  the  army  moved  £firward  after  the  op 
ture  of  tm  ^becb  CaptaiD  Esank  Stanway,  R.E.,  and  hk  aampany,  mre 
left  to  direct  the  Spaniards  in  rdbualdiag  their  fovtifieatfona.  WAisa 
eonstmotion  of  the  fondges  over  the  Bidassoa,  the  l^ive,  and  tkt  Aiiv 
the  labours  of  the  sappers  in  this  war  aaa^  i)e  said  to  have  temiBated; 
hut  at  the  end  of  it,  in  1814,  three  oompanies  were  employed  in  repaiiioff 
and  improving  the  fiMrtifieatioos  at  Ypras,  Toaraayy  Bmasels^  and  aivsnl 
other  places.  The  labourers  under  their  dtraetioii  W9tf$  the  paasnitry  A 
the  country,  np  small  piM*t  being  of  the  softer  sex.*  These  eoHifiaia 
were  largely  reinfMoed  a(  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  181A,  bat  10 
part  was  engaged  at  Waterloo.  Immediately  after  the  canelusioD  d 
peace  the  two  stationary  companies  at  Maka  aad  (Jeao  ireie  dU^aM 
and  the  tUrd  shar^d  their  fate  in  1817. 

One  ciHnpany  was  attached  to  LcNrd  Ezoieuth's  mEpedition  to  AlgisH, 
but  as  no  landing  was  effected,  the  men  served  as  artillerymen  on  bonJ 
the  Queen  C^arhUe  and  Impregmmhie, 

With  this  event  may  foe  said  to  close  the  first  era  in  the  hastnry  ti^ 
Royal  Sappers  and  Miners.  Hitherto  we  hav«  seen  Aeni  eaiployed 
wherever  British  arms  were  engfaged,  taking  no  unworthy  ps<^  n^  ^ 
great  struggle  then  g<»ig  on  between  coostitutioaal  govemmaat  and 
military  despotism,  and  eoatributtng  not  a  little  to  the  result  Oa  al 
occasions  where  engineermg  skill  oould  be  servieeably  employed,  ^ 
aecupied  the  Ax^waost  position  of  the  ani»y ;  ereetiag  battanes  or  moaa^ 
ing  breaches  with  a  readiness  whiph  proved  that  tiie  most  raaklw  danng 
is  by  BO  means  iaecimpatible  with  seieotific  knowledge.  Morsovev,  ** 
hare  seen  them  serviiig  iadependeotly  of  the  rest  of  Ae  araij^  and  pavi^ 
the  way  to  its  future  sueoessM;  applying  the  leseuivas  of  raedsra  vafte 


ii'i*     ipfj    't*!!   '  'i»   ■»»    »'■.■!   1     »«!■(■    I  J.  f    ri.'M  f  niw.li  ■.    iMinmJ" 


«  It  is  ai^tioae4  of  Seigeant  Jo^  ?^rQ^U  that  1^ had  fam  ttwee  hna<M^ 
&11?  hfindred  women  under  his  orders  at  Tpres,  and  ''obtained  from  their  willioi^ 
obedience  and  energies  an  amount  of  labour  that  if  as  altogether  astonishing.'*-* 
Qy.  for  its  magnitude  er  tiysSgaitrawoel 
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to  Afc  oMtodii  iiMi  of  Ae  fiwrt^  wAwmkeaa^  »dhi»ig'wliMh,ywhy^ 
maj  luii«  limiiberrid  miiwtii  moQ  they  mfiitrnd  (Im  imi^ciy  of  tte 
Crusaders.  But  wide  as  the  sphere  of  their  duty  has  already  hMi,  m 
alialL  findit^matlnB  time  coMideraUy  ettlarged,  «ixd  tbinr  tMrvwei  more 
inelsiiy,  oadnot  lets  ^otiovnybiy  engaged.  Hi  would  be  impossible  mMm 
our  InmtstDgm  emu  »  meagve  outiiM  of  all  tlie  >ex{>edttiBais  lor  warisiw 
or  soHBtifie  puipoees  in  ^vhioh  the  oorps  ins  Wen  emijpioytfd  moe  the 
peace  of  1815.  From  <3ie  Koidi  Pole  to  the  Cape  of  Oood  H<^e^  ffioca 
IvelaiMl  to  Australia,  will  iieiicefor(&  be  foaod  traees  <£  this  lAaqiikoat 
body ;  and  while  the  pvc^ress  made  in  the  art  of  war  siiioe  tket  pefbd 
fau  Tendered  its  servieee  indiepeasaUe  i&  ail  civilised  warfinw,  «e  sbiatt 
find  small  parties  of  it  acting,  likewise,  as  the  messei^rs  of  peaoe  aad 
order,  aad  in  tbe  wildest  and  nnet  naibhabitaUe  portions  of  llie  earthy 
doB^  doty  M  the  ranguani,  fiw|aen%,  alas !  as  w»  fotiom  hope  df  «b<^ 
terprise  and  civilisation. 

In  Jane,  1824,  it  waedetenntned,  in  ooueequeoee  of  a  fooetUBietideftioxk 
of  a  oomnitlee  of  the  House  of  Conmotis,  l^t  a  trigonometrioal  earthy 
of  tbe  whde  of  Irriand  shocdd  be  taken  with  a  vww  to  an  adjwrtment  «c 
the  local  buxdens.  [n  order  to  efiect  IJiie  most  effieieatly  and  aconemi* 
eally,  a  coospany  of  Royal  Simpers  and  MinerB,  under  toe  oonmaad  of 
Mi^or  W.  Reid,*  was  formed  at  Chatham,  seleoted  for  the  serviee  firoai 
the  other  oompaaies,  and  teamed  for  its  special  duties  fay  Coloo^  Golbyt 
R.£^  to  wiwm  4ihe  direction  of  the  whole  woi^  was  eatrasted.  In  tbo 
eoorae  of  1^  foliowi&g  year  their  aeai  and  proficieaey  gave  so  nuaeh  salis*^ 
iMtioo  that  two  additional  compaBieB  of  the  same  description  ware  laleed. 
Tbe  Murey  of  IrelaiRl  oeeupied  sevanteen  years,  and  the  nuaAerengagaJ 
at  a  time  ayevaged  two  hundred.  Beang  neceesariiy  scattered  <Mrer  tiie 
lengtih  and  breadth  of  the  land  in  very  saiall  parties,  ^y  were  hut  Utl^ 
uderthe  control  of  their  ofiBoers,  and  much  axposed  to  teflnptatioiiB  of  alt 
kinds;  but  they  steadily  maintained  their  good  reputation,  and  ^ir 
exemphny  behaviour  not  only  ooneiliated  the  inhabitants  of  the  '£fitricts 
in  whtdn  they  were  engaged,  but  eamed  the  admiration  of  the  moia  dis« 
taut  authorities,  lliey  were  assisted  in  the  work  by  a  few  omiiaas»  who 
undertook  the  drawing  aad  engraving  of  the  plans^  bat  ^  labocnr  of  flaf» 
veying,  tbe  aianagement  of  the  instruments,  aad  the  verification  of  the 
results,  was  entirely  aocomplished  by  the  sappers.  Another  ^:eat  under** 
taking  which  was  aooompliiriied  by  them  about  this  thne^  was  the  Rideaci 
Cam^  which  forms  a  oonoectiDg  link  between  the  two  prorinces  of 
Canada,  b^un  in  1827,  and  finished  in  1831.  By  means  of  dams  and 
locks,  vesseds  are  raised  upon  it  to  a  summit  leve)  of  two  hundred  and 
eighth-three  feet  in  e^hty-four  miles,  and  again  are  lowered  one  hundred 
ai^  six^-five  leet  in  forty-three  milee.  A  very  great  namber  of  deeer^ 
tions  to  die  United  Statee  took  place  amongst  the  sappers  employed  here, 
and  by  this  means  the  work  waa  considerably  retarded.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  plan  of  sending  married  men  only  to  reinforce  the  Canadian 
coaapaniee  was  afiberwards  adopted. 

In  1885,  Cdonel  Chesney,  in  his  descent  aad  ascent  of  the  ligris  and 
Euphrates,  waa  aiMiompaniftd  by  five  8i^>per8,  who  had  been  previously 

*  Afterwards  Sir  W.  Held,  E.C.B.,  and  lately  deceased.  He  was  author  of 
*<The  Law  of  Storms,"  and  successively  governor  of  Bet»ad«»  Barbadoes,  end 
Blalta. 
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instructed  at  Birkenhead  in  the  manufacture  and  management  of  steam- 
engines.  The  difficulties  which  they  encountered  at  the  outset  are  thus 
described: 

«  From  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  to  Bir,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  miles,  the  sappers  as  well  as  the  other  soldiers  and  seamen 
were  .employed  in  transporting  the  materials  for  the  construction  and 
armament  of  two  steamers  across  a  country  of  varied  and  difficult  features, 
intersected  by  a  lake  and  two  rapid  rivers.  BoOers  of  great  weight  were 
forced  up  hills  inch  by  inch  by  means  of  screw  jacks ;  and  through  the 
imflagging  exertions  of  officers  and  men,  and  their  patient  endurance  of 
suffering  and  fatigue,  was  accomplished  one  of  the  most  gigantic  opera- 
tions of  modem  times." 

Two  of  the  sappers  died  in  consequence,  and  another  was  lost  in  a 
storm  which  they  encountered  whilst  ascending  the  Euphrates,  afifcer  thdr 
return  from  Bombay. 

As  if  in  order  to  extend  the  range  of  their  operations  to  a .  hitherto 
untried  element,  and  the  more  thoroughly  to  realise  their  lately-acquired 
motto,*  the  sappers  became  in  1838  engaged  in  working  under  water, 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  sunken  vesseb.  Two  ships,  one  off  'nibury 
Fort,  and  the  other  off  Gravesend,  were  blown  up  by  them  with  the  aid 
of  some .  civilian  divers ;  but  in  the  following  year  they  undertook, 
unassisted,  the  removal  of  the  Royal  George^  which  had  lain  for  nearly 
sixty  years  at  the  bottom  of  Portsmouth  harbour,  and  rendered  the 
anchorage  very  unsafe.  As  the  work  could  only  be  carried  on  during  the 
summer  months,  it  lasted  for  five  years,  and  during  that  period  several  of 
the  men  became  very  expert  in  submarine  labour.  One  especially, 
Corporal  Harris,  acquired  a  knowledge  and  experience  here  which 
enabled  him  afterwards  to  execute  the  difficult  task  of  deepening  St 
George's  Harbour,  Bermuda,  by  removing  coral  reefii  at  die  bottom 
of  it. 

In  1836,  a. small  detachment  of  the  corps  under  Lieutenant  Vicars,  R.K, 
was  attached  to  the  force  under  Lord  Jolin  Hay,  employed  agiunst  Don 
Carlos  in  Spsun.  It  consisted  at  first  of  volunteers  from  the  different 
companies  in  England,  and  comprised,  of  course,  some  of  the  worst  cha- 
racters in  the  corps — men  to  whom  the  frequency  of  punishment  in  their 
present  situation  had  made  any  change  acceptable,  and  whom  thdr 
officers  were  only  too  glad  to  part  with  at  any  price.  However,  strict 
discipline,  active  employment,  and  the  admixture  of  some  reinforcements 
of  a  better  stamp  soon  gave  a  tone  of  steadiness  to  the  men,  and  brought 
out  their  better  qualities.  They  did  good  service  at  the  attack  of  Anatza 
Gana  and  Oriamendi,  and  being  afterwards  attached  to  the  army  of 
General  O'Donnell,  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  prisoners  at  the  si^e 
of  Aindoin.  Before  they  left  Spain  they  received  the  thanks  of  Lord 
John  Hay,  jand  had  become  regarded  as  a  most  invaluable  force  by  their. 
Spanish  allies. 

In  1838,  government  accepted  a  contract  for  the  tithe  surveys  in  Eng- 
land, allowing  ninepence  per  acre  for  the  work.     This  being  very  much 


♦  "  Ubique 

Quo  fas  et  gloria  ducunt," 
granted  to  them  in  1832. 
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beyond  the  cost  of  similar  works  executed  bj  the  Ordnance,  the  contractors 
were  enabled  to  outbid  the  government  in  their  price  for  civilian  assistance. 
Consequently  the  non- military  surveyors  in  government  employ  resigned 
their  posts,  and  the  authorities  of  the  Horse  Guards,  in  order  to  supply  the 
deficiency,  and  render  themselves  more  independent  for  the  future,  largely 
augmented  the  survey  companies.  Even  this  plan,  it  was  found,  was 
insufficient ;  for  the  men,  after  being  thoroughly  educated  for  their  duties, 
either  deserted  or  purchased  their  discharge;  and  therefore,  with  a  view 
to  creating  sufficient  inducement  to  them  to  continue  in  the  service,  the 
working  pay,  which  had  hitherto  never  exceeded  two  shillings  a  day,  was 
raised  to  three,  and  subsequently  to  four.  In  addition  to  this  the  number 
of  non-commissioned  officers  was  increased,  in  order  to  quicken  and  facili- 
tate promotion. 

One  corporal  and  seven  privates  accompanied  Captain  Trotter  in  1840 
in  his  expedition  to  explore  the  river  Niger.  They  entered  its  mouth  in 
August,  but  the  crews  became  so  enfeebled  by  fever  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  They  returned  to  Fernando  Po  in 
the  middle  of  October,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  the  sappers 
were' sent  back  to  England. 

About  this  time,  the  British  government  having  resolved  on  making  a 
permanent  settlement  on  the  Falkland  Islands,  a  detachment  of  the  corps 
was  sent  thither  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Moody,  R.E.,*  to 
erect  a  government  house  and  other  buildings  at  Fort  Louis,  the  capital 
of  the -colony.  The  whole  population  of  these  miserable  islands  only 
amounted  to  about  two  hundred  souls,  from  various  sources,  and  of  a 
loose  and  heterogeneous  character.  One  of  the  principal  duties,  there- 
fore, of  the  sappers  consisted  in  maintaining  order,  and  a  hill  near  Port 
Louis  still  commemorates,  under  the  name  of  ^<  Heamden's  HUl,"  the 
non-commissioned  officer  who  superintended  the  police  department  of  the 
islands.  In  1843  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Port  William, 
and  the  company  remained  there  building  a  town,  making  a  harbour,  and 
generally  nursing  the  infant  settlement  till  1848,  when  it  was  removed. 

In  1843,  it  being  found  necessary  to  define  accurately  the  boundary 
line  separating  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  North  America  fix>m 
those  of  the  United  States,  some  sappers  and  miners,  having  undergone 
a  preliminary  training  at  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  were 
despatched  across  the  Atiantic  under  the  command  of  Captains  Pipon 
and  Robinson.  Their  number  was  at  first  but  six,  but  was  afterwards 
increased  to  twenty.  The  importance  and  responsibility  of  their  duties 
are  described  by  our  author  (perhaps  a  little  pedantically)  to  have  con- 
sisted in— 

^'  The  taking  and  calculating  observations  for  latitudes  and  longitudes, 
and  for  absolute  longitudes  by  lunar  transits,  and  culminating  stars,  to 
discover  the  azimuthal  bearings  of  the  line  as  defined  by  the  treaty  of 
Washington." 

The  survey  likewise  included  the  chief  natural  and  artificial  features 
of  the  country,  in  order  that  the  line  might  be  at  any  future  time  more 
easily  discoverable.    An  ingenious  method  of  ascertaining  the  difference 

*  Now  Lieutenant- ColoDel  Moody,  Lient^ant-Govemor  and  Commander-iu- 
Chief  of  Vancouver's  Island. 


of  lenyloto  i&  a  case  where  tbe  ufval  mMbod  of  an  iate^ang^  o{ 
chBOBfinwfcrm  conU  bo4  be  adopted,  is  dina  deacribed: 

^Belwectt  tlie  north-west  braneh  Atation  and  QiielMc^  a  liiU  wm 
twenty  Milea  fimm  ifae  fisrmer  and  visftle  from  the  lattor,  was  aeleeted  v 
the  etation  for  an  obeerring  party.  Captain  Pipon,  thenft)iie^  estaUidbed 
hie  transit  inttmment  on  the  plainfl  of  Abraham,  with  a  pockei-elizoDO- 
meter,  tent^  promioas^  and  gunpowder.  Sergeant  Bernard  MKxtidae 
renoyed  to  a  range  of  hiBs  from  the  Lake  KM  atatton,  and  enmii^ 
himself  aad  hie  Ubonrers  on  the  highest  point  ol  the  raage^  wUA  vis 
Qonrered  to  the  top  with  dense  wood.  Clindnng  the  height^  aad  fie&ig 
Aat  he  coold  see  back  to  the  Lake  HiU  aad  forward  to  Qaebe(v  be  Ml 
his  labomeri  to  dear  awi^  the  wmmit^  except  one  high  tree,  whidi  la 
stripped  of  all  its  leaves  and  branches  likely  to  intercept  the  free  nuige 
of  tiie  ebsarrationai.  At  te  baee  of  ikm  tree  he  oonstraetad  a  high  pht- 
fierm,  and  efrery  evening,  for  two  hours,  at  intenrak  of  tea  niitt«te%  the 
aeagoant  fired  flashes  of  gunpew«kr,  by  hoiatii^  the  charge,  with  the 
anietanoe  of  a  poUey,  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  with  a  slow  aaateh  atteM 
....  The  rearit  of  the  experiments  was  most  suocessft^.'* 

Deficient  as  our  campaigns  at  the  Cape  naturatty  have  beea  in  acientifie 
feafaaes,  ye*  nowhere  has  the  valve  of  our  aekntific  eorpa  beaa  nre 
tiHvoagUy  Mt  This  may  appaar  akraage  at  firat,  bat  wU  be  eaah 
vndexfllood  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  Ae  wars  with  the  Caffins,  tko^ 
tedioaa,  expensive,  and  hloady,  were  in  reality  nothing  mora  than  a  sM 
of  skiraMshas  and  forays  on  both  mdes,  wUch  aflbrding  but,  hitde  scope 
hit  oomhin^d  mewementi  or  reoognised  syftens  of  tacties,  defiendUd  b  i 
great  nieasnre  lor  ^ir  sqcoobs  oo  the  aggr^^ate  amount  of  iadtviW 
jadgiaeat  in  iht  troops  engiiged.  In  this  respect  the  samess,  from  tUr 
pcealiar  habits  of  setf^relianoe,  aequired  in  situirtions  of  ladependeatn* 
sponsibilifyy  were  si^Mrior  to  troops  who  had  been  trained  aa  bdmc^  ss  pot* 
siUe  lo  regard  diemaelves  and  to  aot  only  as  parts  of  an  ox^aised  wb. 
Sir  Hairy  Smith  was  espeeiaily  pleased  with  their  eoaduet  both  in  lete 
and  in  oamp ;  and  on  one  ooeasion  compHmonted  them  tlmi :  ^^  Will 
doBe>  my  Isids ;  yon  can  bnild  wwrks,  and  storm  them  too."  In  these 
ouBpaigaa,  also,  it  was  found  tihat  thi^  derived  na  small  advantage  ^ 
eiaUj  at  the  first  start,  from  thek  iadnstrious  haUti^  ttadregi^empl^gr- 
ment  when  the  rest  of  ^  army  was  inaotive ;  aad  it  was  on  thb  sfloowi^ 
that  they  ware  less  a£boted  by  the  &tigne8  of  long  manhes,  sad  ^ 
peared  to  exfatfait  a  greater  endnrance. 

In  1846,  psrt  of  a  company  was  employed  under  Capilain  YoUsad  h 
the  survey  of  die  town  of  Southampton.  The  result  was  the  rosA 
elaborate  plan  that  had  yet  been  completed  by  the  corps.  It  waseaeeolii 
on  a  scale  of  sixigr  indies  to  Idie  mik^  in  a  mmutely  aeourate  aad  highly 
finished  manner,  by  two  non-commissioned  o£Boeis;  and  was  subseqaeaHf 
pieseated  hy  the  Grdnanoe  to  the  town  of  Southampton^  ^mcfogA  tla 
archives  of  which  it  may  still  be  seen.  But  perhaps  we  most  impcrtini 
and  most  req»oosible  dnfy  dischaxged  tUs  year  l^  the  saf^^exa  wss  the 
anperiateadeaoe  of  &e  government  works  in  Ireland.  In  many  psiiB  ^ 
that  country  roads  ware  being  made  aad  repsned  in  older  ihatamp^ 
ment  and  wages  might  be  found  for  the  starving  population.  In  ^ 
direction  and  supervision  of  these  works  was  required  not  only  shrewdiutf 
and  industry,  but  also  unflinching  integrity.     Great  fraoos  hsd  hitt 
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pfirpelr»t)Mi  b^  and  ujpoo,  the  local  owme^n^^  who»  ifBxHy  imder  the  in- 
Q»M»e  of  iaUmidgtiQAs  partly  from  «  visk  to  eourt  populaidtyy.  allowed 
inferior  and  insufficient  labour  to  be  paid  for  at  the  full  price.  A  great 
deal  of  tba  looaay  Ukewise  ibuod  itf  way  into  the  hands  of  the  ^rmers, 
wbo  (it  was  repoKted)  employed  the  people  on.  their  own  taxms,  and  thus 
saved  their  own  pockets  at  the  expense  of  the  public  charity.  To  remedy 
these  defiocta  wa».  no  easy  task*  Stationed  by  himself  in  the  midst  of  a 
huogiEy  and  reckless  peopkx  ^  non-oommissioned  officer  to  whom  the 
cbajvge  of  the  work,  was  entrusted^  had  erery  iodncement  which  fear  or 
odijMa  eould  furnish,  to  neglect  his  duty.  Without  force  to  back  him  he 
had  to-  overawe  the  turhident,,  and  by  his  own  unaided  vigilaace  to  exact 
ajwt  aaonouni  of  labour  from  men  whom  the  sharp  pang;s  of  fsimine  alone 
coflipelled  to  work,,  and  whose  object,,  tbesefore,  was  to  keep  body  and 
sold  together  opon  the  least  possible  amounit  of  exertion.  Not  unfre- 
C|ueady,  too,  his  remittavces  ran  short  or  were  delayed,  and  it  re^uived 
thm  no  ordinary  amount  of  tact  to  keep  the  labourers  from  breaking  out 
into^violsvoe  and  bloodshed  ^  ej^d  no  small  credit  is  due  to  the  temper 
and  fiprhaarftnee?  of  eiihsr  party,^  that  not  a  single  esse  is  recorded  of  a 
saffter  haviag  been  maltreated  i«x  the  perfi>rmaace  of  his  duty  at  this 
peviod. 

Besides  that  of  Southamptoa  already  aUuded  to,,  surveys  were  taken  of 
Fembroke  and  Windsor,  and  in  1848  the  great  one  of  London  was 
h^gMJQ)  and  finally  comfXeted  in  June,^  ISio^  Most  people  will  re- 
member the  *^  crow's  nest "  which  was  for  a  long  time  hanging  on  to 
the  ball  and  cross  of  St.  Paul's,  like  Mahomet's  coffin,  between  neaven 
and  earth.  From  this  position  were  visible  the  signal  staffs  erected  on 
the  loftiest  buildings  of  tkA  xaetiNnaha  aod  tiut^  adjacent  hills,  and  the 
relative  angular  distances  were  thus  determined.  This  formed  the 
groundwork  of  the  plan,  and  upon  this  basis  a  minute  and  comprehen- 
sive survey  was  illed  ul  In  addition  to  this  exa«t  p^s^ion  of  every 
alley  and  separate  building,^  the  gra4ients  and  relative  height  of  every 
street  was  ascertained  and  noted.  As  the  work  could  not  well  be  carried 
on  while  the  streets  preaeoled  opty  a  muring  mas?  of  vehicles  and  pas- 
sengers, it  was  begun  soon  after  daybreak,  and  continued  until  the  streets 
became  too  thronged. 

In  1861,  Lieutenant- Colonel  Reid  having  been  appointed  chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  two  companies  were 
placed  under  his  orders  to  osgrjry  out  the>  deiiyuhi  of  management.  To 
them  the  building  was  entrusted  by  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Fox  and  Hen- 
derson ;  and  in  their  care  it  remained,  together  with  all  internal  arrange- 
ments, from  the  business  of  unpacldjpig  ixx  the  ^ring  to  that  of  packing 
up  in  the  autumn.  The  superintendents  of  tne  former  operation  ^ad 
their  virtue  not  unfrequently  tested  by  bnibes  offered  by  the  owi^itera  of 
gooda  for  priority  of  time  or  space.  Many  s^h  cases  were  reported  to 
the  committee,  a^d  it  is  believed  that  none  of  these  oSbrs  wer9  accepted. 
At  oight  the  bwlding  remained  entirely  in  the  care  of  the  sapper^,  ii^ 
whose  charge  also  was  the  machinery  piporided  in  ease  of  five,  the  means 
of  ensuring  proper  ventilation,  the  registration  of  the  thermometers^ 
cleaning  of  tne  puiUSng,  and  superintendenee  of  a  party  of  forty  boys 
employed  avezy  morning  in  sweeping  the  ftoors.  At  tne  dose  of  ^e 
Wlding^  a  8u»  mti  600/.  out  of  the  surpli^  pioceeds  was  dislribated 
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amongst  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  and  each  received,  ac- 
cording to  the  length  and  value  of  his  services,  a  memento  of  this  most 
arduous  but  pacific  duty. 

We  have  now  brought  down  the  history  of  this  memorable  corps  from 
its  first  organisation  to  a  period  within  the  personal  recollection  of  the 
youngest  of  our  readers.  We  have  seen  the  unpopularity  which  greeted 
its  formation,  and  the  results  which  have  proved  the  success  of  the  expe- 
riment. The  rapid  and  continual  augmentation  of  the  companies  has 
been  the  consequence,  and  the  nature  of  their  duties  increasing  with  their 
numbers,  it  becomes  hard  to  say  whether  we  ought  to  admire  most  their 
services  in  war  or  peace.  In  this  brief  sketch  from  the  original  narra- 
tive much  has  been  already  omitted,  and  not  a  little  might  be  added  that 
has  occurred  subsequently.  We  have  not  alluded  even  passingly  to  the 
volunteers  who  accompanied  Sir  John  Bichardson  in  his  Arctic  voyage, 
and  for  the  sufferings  and  hardships  of  Captain  Grey  and  his  companions 
in  New  Holland  and  South  Australia  his  own  narrative  may  be  consulted. 
The  deeds  of  the  few  &;allant  spirits  who  shared  Omer  Pasha's  Danulnan 
camp^gn,  the  less  brilliant  but  no  less  useful  services  of  their  brethren  in 
the  Crimea,  are  still  too  freshly  remembered  by  us  all  to  make  it  neces- 
sary to  remind  our  readers  of  them.  Since  the  Crimean  war  the  isorps 
has  again  changed  its  name,  and  is  now  included  under  the  general  head 
of  *'  Royal  Engineers."  To  any  one  who  wishes  to  judge  of  the  literaiy 
taste  and  industry  of  the  non-commissioned  officers,  we  can  confidently 
recommend  the  work  before  us. 
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Book  the  Second. 
I. 

I  BNTER  UPON  HT  PROFESSION. 

In  January,  1798,  I  entered  upon  active  business  as  assistant  to  a 
medical  man  in  Weimar.  He  was  a  strange,  precise  person,  rather 
eccentric  in  his  habits.  Well  do  I  remember  his  black  coat  and  knee- 
breeches,  his  tight-fitting  stockings,  shoes  and  brilliant  buckles,  with  his 
hat  invariably  under  his  arm  ;  for  he  never  wore  anything  on  his  head 
whilst  in  the  open  air,  but,  as  if  by  the  rule  of  contrary,  when  he  was  in 
the  house  his  head  was  always  covered  with  a  dark  blue  velvet  cap,  from 
which  hung  a  long  black  tassel.  He  spoke  in  short,  concise  sentences, 
and  very  much  to  the  point,  though  tart  and  cold.  One  of  his  many 
peculiarities  was  a  continual  nervous  kind  of  grunt,  which  never  ceased 
daring  the  day,  and  before  I  became  accustomed  to  it,  it  cost  me  many  a 
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hard  straggle  to  prevent  smiling,  which  would  have  been  a  most  unfor- 
tunate indiscretion,  as  he  was  excessively  sensitive  on  the  point. 

The  first  visit  I  paid  the  poor  old  man  was  rendered  rather  ludicrous 
firom  this  natural  infirmity.     It  was  thus  he  addressed  me : 

"  You  are  the  young  student,  are  you  ? — ^hum,  hum,  hum." 

I  thought  these  last  exclamations  were  internal  comments  on  my 
appearance,  and  bowed  low,  imagining  him  to  be  an  eccentric  gentleman 
fond  of  uttering  his  thoughts  in  an  under  tone  to  himself,  but  when  the 
sound  continued  during  the  whole  of  my  answer,  I  could  scarcely  contain 
my  astonishment,  and  gazed  at  him  in  wonder. 

*^  Have  you  studied  many  works  on  medicine  ? — ^hum,  hum,  hum — or  is 
your  knowledge  founded  chiefly  on  experience  ? — hum,  hum,  hum." 

What  could  "  experience — ^hum,  hum,  hum,**  mean  ?  I  wondered,  but 
I  replied  quite  gravely  that  my  experience  was  as  yet  small. 

"  Name  some  of  the  works — hum,  hum,  hum — ^that  you  have  read.** 

I  went  through  a  list  of  books  which  seemed  to  surprise  him,  for  they 
comprised  authors  of  all  times,  both  ancient  and  modern. 

"  The  last — ^hum,  hum,  hum — work  you  mention  is  very  good,  but 
why  do  you  waste  your  time  over  such  books  as  Galen's  ?  Young  men 
should  occupy  themselves  with  modem  discoveries,  not  puzzle  themselves 
with  antiquated — ^hum,  hum,  hum — ^ideas  which  are  extinct." 

*^  Is  it  not  as  well  to  learn  what  the  science  was  in  its  infancy?  We 
are  not  likely  now  to  be  led  away  by  the  errors  which  blinded  our  fore- 
fathers/' 

^'  Do  not  contradict  me;  I  say  you  ought  to  attend  to  modem  writers, 
and  you  must — hum,  hum,  hum.** 

The  sublimity  of  this  reproof  was  marred  by  its  delivery,  and  I  am 
afraid  I  did  not  look  like  the  submissive  youth  he  wished  me  to  be,  for  I 
was  very  proud  of  myself,  and,  like  most  young  men  who  have  studied 
hard,  had  no  small  amount  of  self-sufficiency. 

In  spite  of  rather  a  choleric  temperament,  which  was  increased  by  a 
tendency  to  gout,  he  was  a  kind-hearted  old  man,  and  though  he  de- 
spised the  youthful  mind  in  general,  and  looked  upon  me  as  scarcely  to 
be  trusted,  we  jogged  on  very  comfortably  together  without  ever  coming 
to  any  violent  outbreak ;  and  as  I  was  constantly  in  his  society,  and 
lived  almost  entirely  under  his  roof,  this  was  something  to  be  said. 

The  family,  of  which  I  may  call  myself  a  member,  consisted  only  of 
three,  the  old  doctor,  his  wife,  and  a  niece — poor  Mar^ret.  To  her  is 
attached  a  most  painful  history,  and  to  excuse  her  subsequent  conduct, 
as  well  as  excite  pity,  I  must  endeavour  to  sketch  her  character  justly 
and  without  reference  to  private  feeling. 

Margaret  was  a  quiet,  ordinary-looking  person,  with  nothing  to  re- 
commend her  outwardly  but  a  sweet  voice  and  retiring  manner.  She 
was  plain,  short,  and  stoutly  made,  but  her  step  was  light,  and  when  she 
moved  it  was  as  if  she  were  fearful  of  attracting  attention.  Her  e^ea 
were  the  only  striking  feature  of  her  face,  but,  though  very  expressive, 
they  were  not  handsome.  The  colour  was  that  greenish-grey  to  which 
the  bright  blue  eye  of  childhood  so  often  changes,  and  she  had  a  habit  of 
fixing  them  upon  the  object  she  wished  to  look  at  as  if  they  could  never 
move  again. 

I  think  I  see  her  knitting  in  the  comer  of  the  sitting-room  which  was 
peculiarly  hers ;  no  one  ever  sat  upon  that  low^  chair  but  Margaret,  imd 
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theve  waA  alwava  a  footstool  near  her,  the  priiqpeict;  of  the  fiuroimte  cftt 
which  followed  its  young  mistress  wherever  she  went),  and  curled  its  large 
hody  round  upon  this  stool  as  soon,  as  erer  Margairet  sat  down  to  r^st, 
after  having  performed  the  more  active  duJbies  of  Uie  house.  They  wexe 
inseparahle  companions,  and  I  can  never  think  of  the  laz;^  Cyprui  cat 
without  the  pale  faee  of  its  mistress  rising  up  before  me.  Majfgaret 
seldom  spoke^  but  her  eyes  watched  every&ng  that  went  on^  and  they 
alone^  of  all  that  placid  form,  told  of  a  quencbSss  fire  within  her  bxeaat, 
which  was  ever  flaring  up  or  smoiiddering  in  morbid  fuicies»  but  still 
there,  preying  upon  her  very  life-blood.  ISo  one  knew  of  it  then;  no  one 
guessed  it  existed ;  no  one  believed  her  capable  of  entertiuning  such  decip- 
rooted  passions  as  she  was  ultimately  to  display.  ^' Still  waters  cuu 
deep/'  the  wise  have  told  us,,  but  yet  pladdity  axMl  passion  seem  ineoan- 
patible  with  each  other.  We  are  slow  in  letting  ourselves  believe  how 
little  we  know  of  those  who  surround  us  and  daily  cross  our  path  ;  we 
cannot  picture  to  ourselves  the  fact  that  perhaps  a  tragedy  is  eiaiactiog^  in 
the  inner  life  of  the  very  person  we  are  sitting  next^  and  to  wha«a  ^ive 
naj  probably  be  in  the  constant  habit  of  talking  carelessly. 

Margaret  had  read  a  great  deal,  more  especially  of  poetry*  Thia  axur- 
prised  me  when  I  discovered  the  fact,,  for  a  hook  was  rarely  ever  seen  ia 
her  hand ;  she  used  to  read  at  night  by  moonlight^  ov  very  eadj  in  the. 
summer  mornings^  when  she  could  be  quite  alone,  and  there  was  no  fear 
o/  interrupdon*  Her  uncle  was  devotedly  attached  to  heX)  but  not.  being 
a  demonstrative  man,  I  fancy  she  was  scarcely  aware  of  the  grcati  ten^ 
demeas  with  which  he  r^axded  her.  Hargatet  waa  reserved*  but  I  can- 
not help  thinking  this  arose  more  from  the  constant  self-restraint  ahe  fyud^ 
upon  herself  than  from  its  being  a  natural  trait  ia  hef  charaoteir*  Yeey 
woven  and  intricate  was  thii  poor  girFs  inner  £ifa,  I  dare  has<Sy  umdaiH 
take  to  deci{^r  it,  and  yet  I  must«  for  she  Uved  within  herself;  her  food 
was  dreamy  thought,  her  life-blood  sentimentality*  The  iieal  ooeunied 
the  principal  place  in  her  mind»  still  nothing  could  be  mere  pcaoiMsal  iiian 
her  daily  life.  Never  was  a  person  more  distinctly  two  in  one;  oxiir 
i9^dly,  she  was  a  calm,  commoi^place,  industidous  woman ;  inwardly,  a 
wUd  oreamer  and  a  dreamer  of  the  worst  sort,  building  upon  £adse  ixiX'* 
pressions,  and  allowing  sickly  sentiment  to  gain  the  mastery  over  her 
mind.  She  read  Goethe's  romance,  ^'  Werther,''  and  it  had  done  her  no 
good ;  she  was  at  an  age  when  the  heart  is  most  proiiMt  to  receive  imptes- 
sions,  and  she  gave  way  to  full,  entire  sympathy  a«id  admiration  for  the 
hero.  Suicide  became  in  her  eyes  the  natural  and  right  result  of  misery 
and  diaa{^ointment  in  love^  '*  Of  what  use  is  a  blighted  life  ?  Better 
end  it  at  once,"  she  might  have  reasoned.  ^'  We  were  not  meant,  to  he 
miserable,  but  when  it  comes  upon  us  we  cannot  shake  it  q£^  it  oiver- 
whelms  and  destroys  us ;  we  had  better  die,  for  in  death  we  ahall  ha  x^ 
stored  to  happiness/' 

Margaret  haA  mixed  little  in  the  world,  and  the  appearance  of  a  young 
man  in  the  close  &mily  circle  was  a  thing  unknown,)  tiU  adieancing  age 
and  growing  infirmities  ob^ged  die  doctor  to  devolve  some  of  hia  dutiea 
on  a»  assistant^  and  I  entered  the  abode  of  peace^  Margwet  scAroelj 
qK9tke  toi  me,  except  by  monosyllables, for  the  first  weeks otour aequavat* 
ance,  but  when  we  were  in  the  room  together  I  used  to  feel  ms  €)¥CM^ 
restinr  on  me,  though  I  did  not  see  them,  and  I  was  restless  and  uacom- 
foidme  unde«  h^  ga»^  a«  i£  the^^timge  ocb^of  that  yy)y  gd  had  frwaa 
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turned  them. 

It  \a  very  difficult  to  trace  the  myateiiouB  charm  which  iodines  two 
human  heinga  towards  each  other  more  than  to  all  the  world  besidaa« 
We  cannot  often  discover  the  starting-point — the  strange  growth  of  affec- 
tion— ^in  our  own  breasts ;  it  would  be  yain»  therefore^  to  attempt  to  trac9 
it  in  others^  more  espeeiallj  when  we  ourselves  are  the  objects  which 
excite  that  a£ketion< 

It  may  ^pear  cruel  to  tear  open  wiAh  a  ruthless  hand  the  sad  veil 
which  shrouds  a  life  of  sorrow,  yet  I  must  do  so,  for  it  ia  a  prominent 
incident  in  my  history^  and  I  feel  less  compunction  in  exposiDg  the 
tra^c  end  of  poor  Margaret  to  the  world  now  that  I  alone  of  that  little 
circle  am  left,  and  those  whom  I  n^ght  thus  have  painad  are  bx  above 
earthly  mortification  and  sonow. 

Few  of  my  readers  will  be  unaware  of  the  dai^gerous  mental  disease 
prevalent  about  this  time;  it  was  not  confined  to  Germany,  thoii^h^ 
perhajis,  it  showed  itself  here  in  its  worst  formic  Its  chief  features  were 
laxity  of  moral  strength^  &ee  scope  to  morbid  sentimentality,  and  a  want 
of  good  princij^le  in  generaL  Smcide  lost  all  its  terrors*  and  the  act 
was  regarded  with  admiration,  as  a  proof  of  strength  of  mind  and  reao- 
lutioa«  Death  was  a  friend,  Qfe  an  enemy,  which  had  to  be  boisa,  The 
former  wa#rc^rded  as  cesi.  the  latter  as  perpetual  turmcal  and  pain ;  to 
get  rid  of  an  eaemy  was  no  crime ;  deatn,  therefore,  was  couAed*  and 
groaofi  and  tears  considered  {praiseworthy  in  a  mortal  condemned  to 
five. 

Poor  Margaret  was  affected  by  this  conti^ous  <]^sease  of  the  age,  and 
its  inward  workings  peered  out  from  her  strange,  lustrous  eyes.  She  never 
spoke  of  herself^  and,  therefore,  I  was  iguoran^  for  the  firat  year,  of  her 
state  of  mind ;  events  th^  disclosed  it  to  me,  but  I  must  not  anticipate 
theia»  and  now  that  I  have  sketched  Margaret's  oharacteri  I  will  betgia 
at  the  beginning  of  my  story,  and  let  my  readers  develop  the  rest  oy 
deuces  for  themselves. 

"  Ore tchen^  get  the  cakes  out,  and  put  them  before  Herr  llilitiberkampi 
our  new  partner,*' 

This  was  my  introduction  to  the  niece.  She  rose  from  her  q^uiet 
corner,,  and  bowiag  to  me  prepared  to  obey  the  order,  when  I  8topf>ed 
her  by  assuring  them  that  I  wanted  no  refreshment.  The  large  caL 
porceiviDg  that  a  stranger  had  intruded  into  the  abode,  got  up,  ana 
stretching  itsolf  leisurely  on  its  cushion,  advanced  cautiously  to  invea* 
tigate  my  heels.  I  know  not  if  the  result  were  satisfactory  or  no,  but 
after  a  deliberate  sniff  it  retired  with  noiseless  step,  and  ensconced  itaalf 
on  its  bed  a^ain. 

"  "Where  is  your  aunt  ?**  asked  the  old  man. 

'^  Gone  to  market,  unde.^ 

'*  Tiresome !  she  has  always  gone  to  market  when  I  want  her  at  homn, 
THien  will  she  be  back  ?" 

'^  I  cannot  aay  exactiys  for  she  talked  of  paying  a  ▼i^it  on  her  waj 
honuj." 

'^Most  provokis^— *hum,  hum^  hum^''  Then,  turning  to  me,  he  said 
be  was  obnged  to  go  out  for  half  an  hour,  if  I  would  excuse  him. 

"  Gretchen,  show  Hecr  Iilltterkani$>  whatever  the  house  contains  thai 
ii  anuisinf%'' 
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^  This  was  a  terrible  order  for  the  poor  girl  to  execute ;  she  had  scarcely 
taken  her  eyes  from  my  face  since  the  time  I  entered,  but  now  that  she 
was  expected  to  entertain  me  she  let  them  drop,  the  colour  mounted  to 
her  cheek,  and  she  looked  the  picture  of  agitated  simplicity.  In  hopes 
of  reassuring  her  by  making  myself  at  home,  without  waiting  to  give 
her  the  pain  of  askin?  me  to  sit  down,  I  took  a  chair,  making  at  the 
same  time  an  easy  and  common -place  remark.  I  was  destined  to  receive 
no  response.  I  put  forth  a  question,  and  a  very  soft  "  yes"  was  the  reply. 
I  begged  her  not  to  let  me  disturb  her  in  any  way,  ana  I  hoped  she  would 
continue  her  knitting.  She  blushed,  and  took  it  up  without  speaking; 
but  her  hand  trembled,  and  the  balls  of  cotton  ran  under  the  table.  Of 
course  I  dived  after  them,  and  received  some  gentle  thanks.  Now  came 
a  dead  pause.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  talk  to  a  shy  stranger,  and  in 
despair  I  began  playing  with  the  cat^s  tail,  which  made  it  very  angry, 
and  I  got  a  scratch  for  my  pains.  Margaret  was  distressed  at  this,  and 
getting  up  with  the  plea  of  putting  the  cat  out  of  the  room,  she  left  me 
and  did  not  return,  which  was  a  relief — a  relief,  not  from  the  embarrass- 
ment of  want  of  conversation,  but  from  the  expression  of  her  eyes,  the 
strange  power  of  which  affected  me  even  on  our  first  interview. 

In  Fehruary  my  sister  Veronica  was  married,  and  went  vrith  her  hus- 
band to  Berlin.  She  was  a  merry  little  bride,  and  we  had  joyful  letters 
from  both.  The  great  city  excited  her  admiration,  but  we  neard  more 
of  Heinrich  in  these  first  days  than  of  anything  else.  She  always  used 
the  pronoun  "  we,**  never  the  selfish  "  I,*'  and  yet  I  much  question  if 
Schlosser  had  an  equal  share  in  the  enthusiastic  admiration  she  displayed 
for  the  beautiful  Queen  Louisa.  When  I  wrote  to  her  I  asked  if  toe 
meant  I  in  that  part  of  her  letter.  Her  answer  was,  '<  We  is  most  natural 
to  me  now ;  it  is  a  dear  little  word  which  expresses  unif^,  and  my  only 
ambition  is  to  convey  our  thoughts  to  you,  for  I  wish  to  think  and  feel  as 
Heinrich  does.**  Such  is  the  simple  desire  of  early  married  life ;  it  does 
not  often  last  long,  but  there  are  some  few  instances  where  unity  of  mind 
and  will  is  the  aim  throughout,  and  this  I  fondly  hoped  would  be  the 
etae  witii  Schlosser  and  his  little  wife.  Nor  was  I  mistaken,  although 
time  naturally  tempered  exaggerated  sentiment  into  a  more  healthy, 
practical  attachment. 

My  life  was  a  busy  one  at  times,  whilst  at  others  I  had  much  leisure, 
and  could  devote  myself  to  study.  The  evenings  were  often  spent  with 
my  mother,  or  ^t  Rosenthal's  house.  I  forced  myself  to  meet  Ida  with 
indifference,  and  the  rather  cold  manner  which  sue  henceforth  preserved 
towards  me  made  my  task  much  easier.  Custom  wore  away  the  first 
bitterness  I  had  felt,  and  my  heart  ceased  to  beat  faster  when  I  met  her. 
Love  vanished,  but  left  a  tenderness  in  its  place  which  prevented  me  from 
looking  upon  another  woman  as  worthy  to  fill  her  place.  I  could  never 
love  again  :  I  might  marry,  but  affection,  not  passionate  love,  would  be 
all  1  could  bestow  on  my  wife. 

Thus  matters  stood  as  I  entered  upon  the  practical  scenes  of  life.  I 
had  escaped  the  prevalent  disease  of  the  age — suicide ;  but  now,  when  I 
look  back  on  all  I  suffered  at  Strasburg,  I  see  how  near  I  was  to  the  abyss. 
I  owe  much,  very  much,  to  the  stranger  of  the  cathedral  tower,  and  the 
thought  how  meagrely  I  expressed  my  thanks  to  him  pains  me  now  that 
he  is  no  longer  on  earth  to  receive  a  renewal  of  them. 

Summer  came.     I  was  intimate  in  the  family  of  the  worthy  do6t(>r. 
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Margaret  was  no  longer  shy  in  my  presence ;  she  talked  more  to  me  than 
to  any  one.  She  liked  to  hear  ahout  Veronica,  and  would  fix  her  eyes 
upon  me  all  the  time  I  spoke.  She  had  a  sweet  voice,  hat  was  no  per- 
former on  the  piano,  so  that  I  offered  to  accompany  her,  which  she  gladly 
accepted,  and  her  old  uncle  used  to  make  us  soothe  him  to  sleep.  Once 
or  twice  I  remarked  that  Margaret's  eyes  filled  with  tears  whilst  singings 
and  her  voice  had  a  slight  tremor  in  it,  but  I  never  took  any  notice  ofth^, 
and  she  would  soon  recover  herself. 

I  had  learnt  to  read  English,  and  though  my  pronunciation  would  doubt- 
less  have  astonished  a  native,  I  understood  the  langua^  theoretically. 
Margaret  happened  one  day  to  express  a  wish  she  had  long  cherished 
«— to  learn  English — and,  upon  my  confessing  my  acquaintance  with  it, 
asked  timidly  if  I  would  help  her  in  the  first  commencement,  as  the 
difficulties  frightened  her  when  she  attempted  them  alone.  I  willingly 
agreed  to  do  so,  and  she  thanked  me  so  humbly  that  I  felt  interested  in 
aiding  her.  Our  time  for  study  was  limited,  but  we  set  to  work  in  a 
manner  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  paid  translator,  and  never 
deviated  from  our  object  to  talk  of  other  concerns.  Margaret's  applica- 
tion  astonished  me ;  she  learned  long  poems  by  heart,  wrote  exerdses, 
and  prepared  pages  of  reading,  and  all  this  without  any  one  ever  seeing 
her  at  work.  The  poor  girl  sat  up  at  night,  depriving  herself  of  at  least 
half  her  natural  rest,  *  with  the  sole  object  (as  I .  afterwards  learned)  of 
making  the  lessons  less  irksome  to  me.  I  remonstrated  once  or  twice, 
when  I  discovered  the  secret  of  her  being  able  to  get  through  so  much, 
and  she  said,  blushing  scarlet,  that  if  /  wished  it,  she  would  not  sit  up 
any  more. 

<^  It  is  not  for  me  to  express  a  wish,"  I  rejoined.  '<  I  did  but  fear  that 
you  might  injure  your  health  by  over-application,  and  you  must  weigh 
well  in  your  own  mind  whether  that  or  the  acquisition  of  the  English 
language  is  of  the  most  consequence  to  yourself. 

She  agreed  with  me  in  thinking  the  preservation  of  health  most  neces- 
sary, but  I  found  no  difference  in  the  quantity  of  work  she  got  through ; 
so  I  concluded  she  had  made  no  change,  and  I  was  right.  Some  weeks 
af)«r  I  could  not  help  remarking  how  ill  she  looked.  Her  whole  face 
brightened  as  she  heard  me  say  so,  and  I  inquired  the  reason. 

^^  I  want  to  be  ill,"  she  simply  replied,  and  refused  further  explanation. 

My  eyes  began  to  open  to  her  strange  character,  but  still  they  were' 
blind  to  a  point  I  ought  to  have  discovered,  and  this  blindness  has 
caused  me  many  a  bitter  pang  of  remorse. 


(    2W    ) 


AUTOBiOGRAPHf  OF  THE  JElCPBfiSS  CA^ISESINE  n « 

JBTow  tike  Menoisi  of  CUheriai  tfie  Gfeai--4ilie  Seniwuii  «f  ike 
N^ctii,  as  Vokaan  caAed  ker,  b«i  tfie  Mfwiiiliiin  of  tke  ISIoffth,  B/cofndutg 
t»  iotken — iiidited  i^  kenoify  ercr  innr  iigki,  ia  s  ajitej.     We  liave  • 

Sre&ce  penned  by  the  editor,  A.  Hemo,  in  wkioh  the  luitary  of  <!» 
[S«  IB  reeovded  noBi  tke  d^  irkea  tiw  Empwor  Bsid  OBdeved  Count 
Bortoptdiine  to  leal  the  pafiets  ei  tke  definwt  cniptesB  to  tbaet  wfctn 
eopifiB  vere  carcaliitiB^  eTOA  in  tiiie  fikmiy  of  the  poet  Poariikiiie;  and 
from  tke  tisae  ulrao  NidiolM  ordemd  ^e  ^xmfiaeaticm  of  tke  ssid  cxipies 
to  the  dey  wken  one  or  two  mare  caise  iirto  ciicdbfcioii :  it  is  inainnated 
M  ft  fioosequenee  of  tke  ptooopt  emperor  haying  in  185S  lefveatod  to 
keiw  it  m  nis  power  to  peruse  the  same  amndaloat  reeexd*  All  tins 
giyes  M0t  to  the  mygticai  kutocy  of  the  manweiipt,  iratkout  mihsndai^ 
iti  Bttthenticify.  As  to  tkaf^  ire  sue  told  it  is  omeieiit  io  sead  tiro  or 
three  pages  to  be  eonyiBoed. 

Cauieiiae  IL  prapounds  ker  Memmrs  Am  with  aa  azion,  ifudicated 
hj  %  syUogism,  wkich  is  again  eoJarced  by  teno  examples: 

^^Portune  is  not  so  blind  as  Ae  is  imagined  to  be.  She  is  often  the 
lesuH  of  just  and  calculated  measures  not  pereeiyed  by  the  yulgar,  yet 
which  neyertSieless  preceded  the  eyent.  Sml  more  is  such  ilie  result  of 
personal  quidities,  dmcactee,  and  conduct. 

**  In  oraer  to  render  this  more  palpable,  I  shaB  expound  it  as  fol- 
lows: 

^  Qoalities  and  character  are  the  major ; 

^Conduct,  the  nunor; 

**  Fortune,  or  misfortune,  tibe  conducaon. 

'^  Here  are  two  striking  examples : 

"  Peter  III. 
«  Catherine  lir 

Considering  the  &te  that  awaited  Peter  III.  at  Gatherme's  hand%  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  is,  to  say  the  leasts  a  atrange  <nie.  Peter  Hi-  was 
broaght  up  by  his  cousin,  Addphos  Frederick,  Bishop  of  Lnbeek,  Duke 
of  Holstein,  and  afterwaids  King  of  Sweden.  His  edueation  was  super- 
intended by  Bnimmer,  a  Swede^  but  the  young  prince  spumed  all  tutor- 
ship to  cultiyate  the  more  congemal  society  of  his  two  yaleta,  Cramer^  a 
Livonian,  and  Romberg,  a  Swede.  He  particularly  affected  the  latter, 
a  rude  and  coarse  dragoon  of  the  time  of  Charles  XII.  Already,  ten 
years  of  age,  the  prince  is  said  to  haye  shown  a  marked  predilection  for 
drink. 

The  Empress  Elizabeth  haying  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Russia,  she 
sent  for  her  nephew  from  Holstein.  Catherine,  whose  mother  was  aster 
to  the  Bishop  of  Lubeck,  was  acquainted  with  the  prince  before  he  left 
that  country,  when  she  was  also  about  ten  years  of  age.  He  was,  she 
declares,  giyen  to  drink,  impetuous,  and  self-willed,  disliking  those  ^o 
were  around  his  person,  sickly-loddng,  thin,  and  delicate. 

*  M^moiree  de  Tlmp^ratrice  Catherine  IL  Ecrits  par  elle-m^me,  et  pr6c6dls 
d'une  pr^fiue  par  A.  Herzen.    Triibner  and  Ck>. 


Beter  bairkig  fceen  tBJueted  into  Ae  <9reek  Obweh,  ivas  Jledaredlieir 
to  the  Ebipness  Etk&betli,  und  Orand-Di&e  of  Rvssia.  He  liad  been 
bnptised  and  t)rouglit  up  as  »  Lutheran^  but  he  was  as  indifferent  to  tike 
one  form  as  to  lihe  other,  as  he  soon  testified  to  his  newlj  a|»pouited  jpw- 
4)9ptor«  J^moa  TMeodoiskj,  afterwjards  Avchbishx^  of  Pkrffiov. 

jb  1744,  tb#  Eossutfi  «oart  being  at  Moscow,  OadsieraM  smved  Hmne 
with  hat  mother.  61w  was  at  diat  tune  "fifteen  years  of  agie.  The  eourt 
was  dirided  into  two  hos<ale  fiustions.  At  the  head  of  t^e  first  were 
Woronvoff,  liestocq,  and  ol^r  of  ilie  conspirators  who  had  raised  £liz^ 
beth  to  the  liirone.  This  party  held  by  France,  Prussia,  and  Sweden, 
and  hence  the  Marqius  de  la  Chetardie  was  hi&|h  in  &your  wifih  it.  The 
other  party,  ^tfa  Bestonjeff  at  its  bead,  held  »y  Austria,  Englwd,  aod 
^avoQy* 

CaneriBe  pbeeson  raoord  that  Peterpud  her  wtmik  At^eiilaea  die  &rst 
days  of  her  amval.  She  says  that  die  eoidd  at  onee  pereei<re  foor 
firings:  first,  that  he  £d  not  much  care  for  the  country  which  had 
adopted  him  (he  is  said  to  have  preferred  Sweden,  for  which  he  was 
originally  destined),  that  he  £ELvouied  Lutheranism,  that  he  did  not  like 
&096  who  wane  aroand  faifl  person,  and  that  he  waa  very  chiidish  in  his 
manBen  and  ideas.  He  said  to  her  (Catherine),  Aat  what  pleased  IAkx 
BM«t  in  bar  was  that  she^vas  fabeousifi,  and  that  he  oonld  be  candid  with 
her.  He  addad^  ihat  ha  had  low^d  eee  of  ^.eisipntfls's  aaaids  of  hoBonz^ 
and  that  ha  would  hare  inshad  to  hare  ananied  her,  bat  thst  he  «aa  fl»> 
Agne^  to  magnf  bar  (Gatherifie),  aiiifie  his  aunt  wislied  it. 

GathaR»e  had  not  bean  long  in  Russia  befisae  the  ca«gfat  a  violent 
oold^  which  had  naoriy  been  the  death  of  her.  Ssr  mother  inriated  that 
it  WM  snalUpox.  The  idbotonr  said  it  w«a  pLourisy^  and  Ued  her  sixtaeii 
tunas,  aooMtifnes  four  times  a  day!  Hier  mfi^mc  seat  for  a  Lntberan 
minieter :  Catherine  was  wise  eaoiigb  to  ask  for  Tite<Nlof*ky.  Youth 
triiMaphed  over  not  only  the  siekness,  but  ov^er  tk»  stitl  more  fbimidable 
aasauks  of  the  pn^essicmal  maa.  But  Calhowae  remainad  tUn  and  paks 
so  the  empress  pnmded  bar  widi  eannine.  The  mother  of  Cadberine 
was  so  Jit^e  in  fiivoor  with  the  empress  at  ihe  oasety  that  bod&  had  mgh 
bean  dismissed  feom  Russia  togetlier.  Gatiiarine  woA  Peter  were  banqg 
a  little  chat  on  the  occasion  in  the  reeess  of  a  window  when  Leitocq  oame 
in.  '^  Ah!"  he  said,  ^  your  pleasures  will  soon  be  ovmt.  As  to  you," 
tnmkig  to  Catherine,  ^'you  may  make  w^  your  baggsge,  as  you  aane 
gmng  home  at  onee."  Peter  Tontured  to  remaifc,  '^  But  if  your  molJMr 
is  to  Uame,  you  are  not  so."  '<  But,"  adds  Calherine^  witib  quite  as  mueh 
naSvete  as  bdlcMiged  to  Petw,  <'  I  saw  daM^hr  that  he  would  have  left  me 
wtdiout  regret.  As  to  me,  seeing  Us  in^wnfenee,  he  was  equally  indiC- 
fereat  to  me ;  but  the  orown  of  Rnssia  was  not  so." 

On  die  2Bth  of  June,  Catherme  made  a  public  profession  of  jhith,  and 
ii»  naact  day^-^t  Pet^s-^Hihe  was  affianced  to  the  gmodrdulm.  From 
that  time  she  had  her  own  little  eourt^  Tb»  eoimia  i£  what  Uttle  love 
enstad  between  Ae  parties  no  mora  ran  smtooth*  howevei^  than  had  it 
beena  dee^psr  passion.  SaMU'«<-vvery  smaUU^rifles cm  as  mnch  an  oooa* 
sbn  for  quanmling  among  Ae  greiit  aa  womg  the  Utiilo*  Catharina'f 
motbaiv  who  appeam  to  havehean  dislike  by  aSt  cartwil^  doei  not  seam 
to  ha/?e  posQ^ssed  either  temper  or  anud)iUt]r  nf  dafpoi6tion«  Being  at 
Knselske 
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One  day  the  g]»nd-dake  eigne  into  my  mother's  room  while  she  was  writing. 
She  had  her  casket  open  beside  her,  and  he  went  to  ferret  in  it.  My  moth^ 
bade  him  not  to  toncn  it,  so  he  jumped  away  to  an  opposite  side  of  the  room. 
Bat  as  he  continned  his  gymnastics,  jumping  from  one  side  to  another  in  order 
to  make  me  lau^h,  he  caught  the  cover  of  the  casket  and  tumbled  it  over.  Then 
my  mother  got  mto  a  passion,  and  there  were  violent  words  between  them.  Mv 
mother  reproached  him  with  havmg  purposely  upset  the  casket,  and  he  denied 
it^  both  appealing  to  me  for  the  truth  of  their  statements.  I,  who  knew  my 
mother's  temper,  was  afraid  of  having  my  ears  boxed  if  I  did  not  side  with  her, 
yet  not  wishing  to  tell  a  storjr  or  disoblige  the  grand-duke,  I  remained  between 
two  fires.  Nevertheless,  I  said  to  mv  mother  that  I  did  not  think  that  the  act 
had  been  intentional  on  the  part  of  the  CTand-duke,  but  that  when  jumping  his 
coat  had  got  entangled  with  the  cover  of  the  casket,  which  was  on  a  low  stool. 
Then  my  mother  took  me  to  task,  for,  when  she  was  in  a  passion,  she  must  have 
some  one  on  whom  to  vent  her  anger.  I  held  my  tongue,  but  began  to  weep. 
The  grand-duke,  seeing  that  I  had  incurred  my  mother's  anger  by  taking  his 
part,  and  that  I  was  weeping,  accused  my  mother  of  injustice,  and  said  she  was 
rnrions  in  her  anger :  she,  on  her  side,  retorting  that  hiB  was  a  badly  educated 
urchin.  In  a  word,  it  was  difficult  to  carry  the  quarrel  further  than  the  two  did 
without  actually  fighting. 

From  that  time  the  grand-duke  took  a  dislike  to  the  mother  of  his 
affianced.  He  never  forgot  that  quarrel.  She,  on  her  part,  held  him 
in  equal  dblike ;  so  Catherine  had  a  difficult  part  to  play  between  the  twa 
It  would  appear,  however,  with  such  a  disposition  as  Peter's,  this  un- 
pleasant state  of  things  was  rather  &vourable  to  her  prospects  than 
otherwise,  for  Peter  stuck  by  Catherine  against  the  mother,  and  thus 
became  a  little  more  attached  to  her.  If  Peter,  however,  took  Cathe- 
xine's  part  against  her  mother,  he  was  not  equally  gallant  when  the 
empress  was  concerned ;  and  one  night,  when  the  latter  took  the  strange 
opportunity  of  being  at  the  theatre  at  Moscow  to  publicly  rebuke  Cathe- 
rine for  getting  into  debt,  Peter,  who  was  in  the  same  box,  took  his 
aunt's  part,  and  did  not  conceal  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  seeing  her  get  a 
scolding.  Catherine  excuses  herself  for  getting  into  debt  by  intimating 
that  she  had  to  be  constantly  making  presents  to  her  mother,  to  keep  her 
in  good  humour;  to  the  grand-duke,  to  attach  him  to  her  person ;  to  her 
lady-in-waiting,  to  gratify  her  cupidity ;  and  to  all  and  every  one  because 
it  was  the  absurd  practice  of  the  country. 

Nor  did  matters  in  other  respects  go  on  over  well  between  her  and  the 
grand-duke — ^the  affianced  were  always  quarrelling.  One  day  she  was 
too  pious,  another  she  was  too  lively  ;  Romberg  taught  him  that  a  wife 
should  not  open  her  mouth,  and  finally  his  visits  ceased  almost  altogether. 
Catherine  did  not  feel  the  neglect  poignantly ;  ever  since  Peter  had  had 
the  small-pox  she  had  a  positive  repugnance  to  his  person,  and  dedaies 
that  he  was  frightful.  Preparations  were  all  the  time  being  made  for 
the  ill-starred  marriage.  ^'  In  proportion  as  the  day  approached/'  sajs 
Catherine,  '^  I  became  more  and  more  melancholy.  My  heart  foretold 
no  hi^piness :  ambition  alone  supported  me." 

The  nuptials,  however,  were  effected  with  much  pomp  and  magnifi- 
cence. <'  But,"  adds  the  discontented  Catherine,  ^'  my  husband  did  not 
pay  me  the  slightest  attention j  he  was  always  with  his  valets,  playing  at 
soldiers,  making  them  go  through  the  manual  exercise  in  his  room,  and 
diange  their  uniform  twenty  times  a  day.  I  did  nothing  but  yawn, 
having  no  one  to  speak  to."    This  was  the  day  after  the  wedding !     On 
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the  one  hand,  Catherine  gained  by  her  marriage  in  the  departure  of  her 
mother  and  the  dismissal  of  Countess  Roumianzoff,  two  persons  with 
whom  she  never  could  agree ;  but,  on  the  other,  she  suffered  a  grievous 
loss  in  the  person  of  Mademoiselle  Joukoff,  to  whom  she  was  much  at- 
tached, and  who  was  replaced  by  a  Madame  Krouse,  and  who  was  in 
consequence  naturally  taken  in  great  dudgeon.  Catherine,  however, 
found  a  husband  for  her  favourite,  but  when  the  empress  discovered  thb 
she  banished  the  two  from  the  country. 

The  ducal  couple  had,  on  removing  to  the  Winter  Palace,  separate 
apartments,  but  still  they  met  frequently,  and  Catherine  played  at  bil- 
liards with  the  chamberlain  Berkholtz,  whilst  Peter  played  at  soldiers 
with  his  valets.  A  fortnight  after  his  marriage,  the  grand-duke  told  his 
wife  in  <;onfidence  that  he  was  in  love  with  Mademoiselle  Carr,  and  that 
there  was  no  comparison  between  herself  and  that  young  lady.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  empress  and  the  court  generally  gave  Catherine  just  as 
little  credit  for  loving  her  husband.  Indeed,  there  seems  scarcely  any 
doubt,  from  her  own  avowal,  that  she  was  as  much  attached,  at  the  time 
of  her  marriage,  to  one  Czernicheff,  the  son  of  a  lieutenant  in  the 
empress's  grenadiers  and  page  to  the  grand-duke,  as  the  grand-duke 
himself  was  to  Mademoiselle  Carr.  Peter,  however,  was  very  inconstant. 
"When  at  Reval,  a  short  time  afterwards,  he  fell  in  love  with  a  Madame 
Coderaparre,  and,  as  usual,  took  Catherine  into  his  confidence.  Cathe- 
rine, on  her  side,  was,  according  to  her  own  account,  hypochondriacal  and 
surly — she  was  always  either  sick  or  sulking.  One  day  it  is  Madame 
Tchoglokoff  who  makes  herself  pre-eminently  disagreeable ;  another,  she 
loses  at  pharaon,  a  game  played  in  the  empress's  ante-chamber  from 
morning  till  evening ;  another,  she  is  in  tears,  or  in  bed,  or  being  bled. 
As  to  tne  grand-duke,  whether  at  Oranienbaum  or  at  Peterhoff,  he  had 
always  the  same  resources,  and  that  was  to  put  all  about  him  through 
the  musket  exercise.  Chamberlains,  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber,  ad- 
jutants, domestics,  huntsmen,  gardeners,  all  alike  were  pressed  into  the 
ranks,  and  in  the  evening  Catherine  and  her  ladies  were  made  to  dance 
with  the  gentlemen  in  gaiters.  During  the  day,  Catherine  would  some- 
times read  a  book,  or  ride  out  on  horseback.  Then  again,  when  the 
grand-duke  was  tired  of  playing  at  soldiers,  he  would  sometimes  play  on 
the  fiddle.  Catherine,  who  detested  him,  says  that  he  only  grated  her 
ears.  At  night,  when  in  bed,  he  would  cover  the  counterpane  with 
dolls  and  other  toys,  and  Catherine  and  Madame  Krouse  had  to  keep 
awake  and  play  with  him  till  one  or  two  in  the  morning.  .  He  would 
vary  these  amusements  by  bringing  his  dogs  into  the  bedroom,  and  then 
his  domestics  masked,  and  he  would  dance  with  the  latter,  playing  at  the 
same  time  on  the  fiddle.  He  would  also  at  times  gamble  with  his  wife, 
in  which  case,  she  asserts,  he  would  get  furious  if  he  lost,  and  would  sulk 
for  two  or  three  days. 

When  at  Oranienbaum,  Catherine  would  sometimes  get  up  at  three 
in  the  morning,  dress  herself  as  a  man,  and,  attended  by  an  old  hunts- 
man, would  go  out  in  a  canoe  to  shoot  wild  duck.  The  grand-duke 
would  follow  in  another  boat  an  hour  or  two  after  to  partake  of  the  same 
diversion. 

Catherine's  chief  confidant  all  this  time  appears  to  have  been  her 
valet,  Timothy  Yevreinoff.     By  his  means  she  succeeded  in  obtaining 
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oee&mniil  intol^vBee  of  CzemielMiF,  who  ImI  hmm  imprifloprf  inA  Ui 
broken  in  the  foitresB  of  Smokioy  Dvor.  Sko  evtn  wcowwL  lettan 
from  her  lover,  which  she  numai^ed  to  repljp^toy  aMoagh  she  was  Iop- 
hidden  to  wnte  eren  to  her  motiier.  As  im  att  other  notterv  exoess  of 
seal  or  pradeoce  defeats  the  yery  object  proposed,  so  it  iff  iwpaBBJB 
not  to  feet  ikat  the  eztraerdniarj  eastern  of  disciplme,  Am  rigetons 
etiquette,  and  t^e  petty  vexatious  sorreillaiiee  whidi  was  obseYrod  at 
the  Russian  court,  entailed  that  extraoidinaiy  state  of  tfaingp  petty  in- 
tiig^oes,  coardy  jealousies  and  riyalries,  and  ahnost  overt  pmngacy — 
which  these  memoirs  attest  to  hsfve  existed  to  a  degvee  that  is  in  liM 
present  day  scarcely  credible.  The  empress  herself,  pioud  and  oholeBc 
as  she  was,  set  the  example,  which  appears  to  have  been  fi[^o3iv«d  fey 
every  one  else.  She  had  fer  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  one  Ivaa 
Ivanowitch  Schosvaloff,  who  was  vndeietood  by  die  whole  eomt  to  be 
tile  empress's  favomite. 

Often  fer  months  together  Gathenne  only  laet  her  dneal  hmAMUid  at 
table  or  in  bed.  He  came  to  the  latter,  she  states,  after  die  was:  asleep^ 
aad  WQot  away  before  she  woke  up.  This  with  some  few-  esoeeplaen^ 
wirieh  were  not  always  of  a  very  agreeable  chaiaoter..  A  oertain  pi  ■■cm 
Coorland  had  capdrated  the  dake's  vagrant  afiSBctions.  She  was  net^  to 
befiere  her  wedded  rival,  either  pretty  or  handsome  p  on  the  contniry, 
she  was  small  and  humpy,  but  she  had  fine  eyes,  was  intaMigfeB^  aad 
possessed  a  swguhff  capacity  for  intngne. 

It  must  not  be  supposed^  however,  that  ail  the  evil  leselts  of  tids  ifi-ss> 
sorted  union  lay  to  we  charge  of  die  gnmd«^iike.  Cathenae,  by  her  owa 
admission,  and  as  we  have  seen  before,  was  rarely,  if  ever,  in  a  goti 
humour.  The  only  instance  of  actual  gaiety  that  we  find  thraogfaoat 
the  whole  record  was  when  she  was  plapng  tncks  to  Madaaaim  Amheaa, 
who,  being  a  bad  horsewoman,  it  was  Catherine's  especid  piaaarape  to 
canter  away  from  her  and  let  her  foUow  as  she  coidd,  and  the-  mav 
tumbles  she  had  the  greater  the  ftm.  Bat  with  a  few  nlly  esceeptions  ef 
this  or  a  similar  descripdon,  Catherine  vras  eidier  ill  with  taiothadie^ 
headache,  sore-throats,  cdds,  rashes,  or  some  ailment  or  other,  €ft  w» 
intriguing  for  or  against  die  courtiers  and  vaiets  and  employes  of  afl 
kinds  and  descripdons,  or  sulking,  or  ftirting*.  Even  M.  Tche^lokofi^  a 
coarse,  fat  old  courtier,  *^  who  was  hated  by  every  one  as  if  be  were  a 
toad,'*  yet  who  appears  by  his  adventure  with  one  of  Cadserine^s  maidB 
of  honour,  Mademois^le  Kocheleff,  to  have  been  a  saceesaful  galhot, 
presumed  to  flirt  with  the  graad-duchess ;  but  the  latter  acquired  Ae 
friendship  of  Madame  Tchoglokoff  by  rejeedng'  his  advaD«es< — a  aacrifies 
which  it  cost  her  nothing  te  make,  yet  for  whi(^  she  took  no  amall  cvedk 
to  hersdf. 

At  the  beginning  of  1751,  Sdiouvaloff  eneomntered  a  cmi  in  his 
mistress's  affections  in  the  person  of  the  cadet  Beketoff,  but  the  latter, 
being  fond  of  music  and  song,  was  so  much  in  die  company  of  A»  em- 
press's young  choristers^  that  a  malicious  tarn  was  given  to  the  chronm* 
stance,  and  he  was  dismissed  in  disgrace.  Catherine,  on  her  side,  was 
equally  wrapt  up  in  a  new  fenrourite,  one  Leon  Nanohkino$  whom  die 
describes  as  an  '*  arlequin  ne,"  but  he  seems  to  have  been  as  shvawd  and 
clever  as  he  was  comical.  He  was  indeed  a  hidcy  mail :  be  ooohi  make 
Catherine  laugh.  It  was,  however,  in  the  autaiaa  of  the  suae  year 
Count  Czwnicheff  came  to  St  Petersbaig : 
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As,  being  an  old  aequaintiaice,  I  always  treated  him  wii^  kincbess,  it  re- 
maioed  witE  Bie  to  mterpret  bis  atientioBfl  now  just  as  it  pleased  me.  fie 
began  bj  sajiog  that  he  fooiid  me  much  improTeidr-Haoro  beantifiU  than  ever. 
It  was  the  fiest  time  in  mj  life  that  any  oae  had  made  suoh  au  observn^ou  to 
me.  I  found  it  to  be  bj  no  means  disagreeable.  I  did  more«  I  was  simple 
enough  to  beHeve  what  he  said.  One  d^,  pjdncess  Gaparine  brought  me  a 
motto  from  him,  which  I  perceived  had  been  opeaied  and  then  gummed  together 
again.  The  motto  was  like  the  rest,  a  printea  one,  but  it  was  of  a  very  tender 
and  sentimental  oharacter.  I  had  some  mottoes  brought  to  me  after  dinner,  and 
I  sought  among  them  for  one  which  would,  without  compromising  me,  com^ 
an  anawear  to  tae  one  seoit  moi.  I  found  one,  and  inseorting  it  in  a  deviee  that 
represented  an  orange,  I  save  it  to  Princess  Gagarin^  who  took  it  to  Count 
Czenucheff.  Next  day  she  brought  me  another  motto  from  the  count,  but 
this  time  I  found  a  few  sentences,  written  in  his  own  hand.  I  replied  to  them 
at  once ;  and  so  there  we  were,  engaged  in  a  regular  sentimental  correspondence^ 
Dancing  with  me  afterwards  at  a  masked  ball,  he  told  me  that  he  had  a  thou- 
sand things  to  say  to  me  which  he  could  not  jjut  on  paper,  or  that  he  could 
trust  to  any  device  which  Princess  Gagarine  might  break  in  her  pocket  or  lose 
on  the  way ;  and  he  begged  me  to  grant  him  an  audience  in  my  room,  or  where- 
ever  else  I  might  elect.  I  told  him  that  that  was  uttedy  impossible,  that  mv 
rooms  were  inaccessible,  nor  coidd  I  go  out  of  them.  He  told  me  he  woula 
disguise  himself,  if  necessary,  as  a  servant ;  but  I  refused  to  accede  to  this 
arrangement,  and  the  affair  did  not  go  beyond  a  correspondence  in  devices.  At 
lenffth  Princess  Gagarine,  too,  saw  what  might  come  out  of  it,  took  me  to 
task,  and  refused  to  convey  any  more  messages.         * 

Count  CBemicheff  lel%  the  court  to  join  his  regiment  i^r  tlie  oanuval 
oi  1752,  the  court  itself  leaving  soon  a^fcerwards  for  the  Summer  Palaoe. 
Catherine  does  not  seem  ix>  have  gneved  long  for  him ;  he  was  soon 
replaced  by  an  apparently  still  moie  adventurous  spirit,  the  oham- 
herlain  Serge  SoitikofF.  At  this  time  the  evenings  were  often  spent  in 
ooncraits  in  the  rooms  of  M.  and  Madame  TchoglokofP ;  among*  the  eom* 
pany  were  Serge  Soltihoff,  Leon  Naiichkine,  '*  who  was  looked  upon  as 
a  personage  of  no  consequence  whatsoever,  except  as  an  original)^ 
Princess  Gagarine,  and  a  few  others.  Cadierine  had  befom  remarked 
that  Soltikoff  was  becoming  very  assiduous  in  his  attentions,  uid  she 
wondered  at  his  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  such  repukdve  people  as 
the  Tchoglokoffs. 

Here  occurs  in  the  Autobiography  the  details  of  a  strange  incident, 
which  we  regret  we  have  not  space  to  extract,  when  by  an  uneo^ected 
rising  of  the  waters,  Catherine  and  Soltikoff  were  detained  all  night  on 
an  island.  Nor  were  the  results  of  this  incident  long  in  manifesting 
themselves.  Catherine  left  for  St  Petersburg  on  the  14(th  of  Decern* 
her,  1752,  "  aveo  quelques  legers  indices  de  grossesse,"  and  the  conse- 
quence of  l^e  long  and  hurried  journey  was  that  she  miscarried  at  the 
last  stage.  The  grand-duke  does  not  appear  to  have  been  quite  blind 
to  what  was  going  on.  Serge  Soltikoff  had  before  this  repeated  to  the 
grand^uchess  an  observation  of  his  to  the  effect  that  the  two  were  de- 
ceiving the  Tchoglokofis,  making  them  believe  just  what  they  liked,  and 
then  laughing  at  them.  Catherine,  however,  contented  herself  with 
recommending  to  Soltikoff  to  be  more  discreet  for  the  future.  That  which 
really  annoyed  her  much  more  was,  that  the  favourite  having  gained  his 
point,  his  attentions  waxed  less,  and  he  had  even  become^  in  her  own 
eyee^  ^  distrait,  quelquefois  fat,  arrogant  et  dissip6." 

Loire  is  proiFwbially  forgiving,  aiid  although  Catibeiine  avows  that  she 
was  much  hurt  by  the  apparent  indifference  of  her  &vo»rit%  sti^  she  says 
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that  he  afterwards,  when  at  Moscow,  g^ve  so  mauy  good  reasons  for  his 
conduct,  pretending  that  his  want  of  assiduity  was  only  feigned  to  deceive 
tiieir  enemies,  that  she  says  ''my  vexation  was  altogether  banished." 
Madame  Tchoglokoff,  on  her  side,  was  also  so  amenable,  that,  taxing  the 
grand-duchess  with  her  preference,  she  said,  '^  You  will  see  that  it  will 
not  be  me  who  will  throw  difficulties  in  your  way."  The  consequence  of 
all  this  was,  that  in  May,  1753,  there  were  '*de  nouveau  des  indices  de 
grossesse."  But  this  was,  as  in  the  former  instance,  followed  by  a  "  &u3se 
couche."  This  time  Catherine  was  very  ill,  having  been  confined  to  her 
bed  for  six  weeks.  The  death  of  M.  Tchoglokoff,  which  occurred  shortly 
after  this,  g^ves  Catherine  an  opportunity  for  narrating  a  curious  little 
bit  of  court  superstition. 

Serge  Soltikoff  and  Leon  Narichkiue  were  in  Madame  TchoglokofiTs  room  at 
the  time  of  her  husband's  decease ;  the  windows  of  the  room  were  open,  and  a 
bird  flew  in  and  settled  on  the  cornice  opposite  to  Madame  Tchoglokoff 's  bei 
Seeing  this,  she  said,  "  I  am  certain  that  my  husband  has  given  up  the  ghost,  go 
and  see  if  that  is  the  case."  Word  was  brought  back  that  it  was  true ;  he  was 
dead.  She  said  that  the  bird  was  her  husband's  soid.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  convince  her  that  the  bird  was  just  like  any  other  bird,  but  it  could  not  be 
found.  She  was  told  that  it  had  flown  away,  but  as  no  one  had  seen  it  do  so 
she  remained  under  the  belief  that  it  was  her  husband's  soul  that  had  come  to 
see  her. 

Catherine  was  more  xhan  ever  annoyed  at  this  period  by  the  empress 
placing  the  Countess  Roumianzoff,  who  was  an  implacable  enemy  of 
Serge  Soltikoff's,  near  her  person.  Her  tears  and  her  interesting*  condi- 
tion saved  her,  however,  from  this  grievance,  which  was  soon  followed 
by  another,  the  apprehension  that  Soltikoff  and  Narichkine  would  be 
left  at  Moscow — a  disappointment  that  did  not,  however,  occur.  Bat 
she  seems  never  to  have  been  happy  save  in  the  favourite's  company,  and 
on  the  way  to  St.  Petersburg  she  actually  cried  in  the  carriage  till  Solti- 
koff was  brought  to  her.  Arrived  at  Peterhoff,  it  was  the  same  thing. 
^'My  hypoohondriasm  had  become  such,"  she  says,  ^'that  at  all  times  I 
had  tears  in  my  eyes,  and  a  thousand  apprehensions  passed  through  my 
mind ;  in  one  word,  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  the  dread  of  being 
separated  from  Serge  Soltikoff." 

At  length,  on  the  20th  of  September,  Catherine  gave  birth  to  a  son. 
The  child  was  at  once  taken  away  from  the  mother,  who  was  scarcely, 
indeed,  allowed  to  make  inquiries  after  it,  for  she  tells  us  that  to  have 
done  so  would  have  been  tantamount  to  casting  a  doubt  upon  the  caie 
that  the  empress  took  of  it.  On  the  sixth  day  the  child  was  christened 
by  the  name  of  Paul,  and  the  empress  made  a  present  to  the  mother  of 
100,000  roubles ;  but  a  few  days  after  Baron  Tcherkassof,  the  empress's 
secretary,  came  to  ask  for  the  loan  of  the  money,  as  the  empress  was 
without  a  sou. 

Serge  Soltikoff  had  been  sent  to  Sweden  to  announce  the  birth  of  a 
grand-duke,  but  he  returned  during  the  carnival  of  1755,  at  a  time  when 
the  advent  of  a  prince  was  being  celebrated  by  a  succession  of  festivals, 
masked  balls,  and  fireworks.  Soltikoff  was,  however,  rapi^y  losing 
favour.  In  liie  first  place,  be  had  the  fatuity  to  spend  a  night  with  the 
freemasons  when  Catherine  had  appointed  that  very  night  to  receive 
him,  and,  what  was  worse,  the  grand-duchess  learned  that  he  had  boasted 
of  the  favours  conferred  on  him,  more  especially  to  women,  both  at 
Dresden  and  in  Sweden. 
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Leon  Narichkine  appears  to  have  succeeded  to  the  place  in  the  grand- 
duchess's  heart  vacated  by  Soltikoff.     This  eccentric  lover  used  to  be 
admitted  to  her  apartment  by  mewing  at  the  door  like  a  cat.     He  was, 
however,  a  safer  favourite  than  Soltikoff,  for,  being  a  buffoon,  everybody 
treated  him  as  a  person  of  no  consequence  whatsoever.     One  night  (the 
17th  of  December)  Catherine  dressed  herself  as  a  man,  and,  thus  dis- 
guised, left  the  palace  with  this  scapegrace  to  go  to  the  house  of  Anna 
Nikitichna,   where   she  says   she   enjoyed  herself   exceedingly.     This 
succeeded  so  well,  that  the  same  prank  was  put  into  practice  agun  and 
again,  and  the  spring  of  1766  was  passed  in  this  agreeable  intrigue. 
The  grand-duke  was  at  the  same  time  quite  as  deeply  engaged  in  an 
intrigue  with  Madame  Teploff.     Intrigue,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been 
the  fashion  of  the  day  amongst  all  the  ladies  of  '*  honour ;"  and  as  the 
Princess  of  Courland  s  room  lay  in  the  way,  parties  passing  through  had 
to  pay  toll,  and  '^  I  have  it,"  says  Catherine,  *^  from  the  mouth  of  several 
— among  others,  of  Leon  Narichkine  and  of  Count  Boutourline — what 
kind  of  toll  they,  in  the  deficiency  of  current  coin,  had  to  pay  to  the  lady." 
In  the  spring  of  1757,  Leon  having  fallen  in  love  with  Countess 
Voronzoff,  Petei's  favourite,  his  mother  wished  to  prevent  such  a  dan- 
gerous connexion  by  marrying  him  to  Mademoiselle  Hitroff,  but  such  an 
alliance  not  suiting  Catherine's  views,  she  insisted  on  his  wedding  a  niece 
of  Count  Rasoumowsky's.     ^'  So,"  to  use  Catheripe's  own  words,  **  Leon, 
in  love  with  one  lady,  his  mother  wishing  him  to  marry  another,  was 
about  to  be  wedded  to  a  third,  of  whom  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  had 
had  a  thought  three  days  previously."    This  project  does  not  appear, 
however,  to  have  worked  well.     Dunng  the  winter  of  1757-8,  Catnerine 
relates  :  *^  I  suddenly  remarked  a  great  change  in  the  bearing  of  Leon 
Narichkine ;  he  was  becoming  uncivil  and  coarse,  and  it  was  no  longer  a 
pleasure  to  him  to  come  and  see  me."    He  does  not  seem,  in  fact,  to 
have  approved  of  the  marriage  projected  for  him.   All  this,  too,  at  a  time 
when  tne  grand-duchess  was  once  more  in  an  interesting  condition.    This 
latter  fact,  however,  only  heightened  the  favourite's  impertinence.     One 
day,  entering  her  apartment,  she  found  him  reclining  on  a  sofa,  singing 
something  **  qui  n'avait  pas  le  sens  commun."     In  order  to  punish  his 
impertinence,  the  grand-duchess,  assisted  by  her  attendants,  armed  them- 
selves with  nettles,  with  which  they  whipped  the  presumptuous  youth  so 
effectually  that  he  could  not  appear  at  court  for  several  days  afterwards. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  interesting  condition  in  which  the  grand-duchess 
found  herself  assuming,  as  it  did  daily,  a  more  formidable  aspect,  she  was 
prevented  going  as  much  into  society  as  was  customary  with  her.  His 
imperial  highness  the  grand-duke  did  not  like  this  state  of  things ;  so  he 
one  day  gave  vent  to  his  annoyance  with  his  characteristic  bluntness  in 
presence  of  Leon  Narichkine  himself, 'as  well  as  of  several  others.  '^  Dieu 
sait  ou  ma  femme  prend  ses  grossesses ;  je  ne  sais  pas  trop  si  cet  en&nt 
est  a  raoi,  et  s'il  faut  que  je  le  prenne  sur  mon  compte." 

Leon  Narichkine  hurried  away  to  the  grand-duchess  with  the  news  of 
this  alarming  language,  so  publicly  held  by  his  imperial  highness;  'but 
Catherine  was  not  the  person  to  be  much  affected  by  it.  She  at  on6e 
imagined  a  plan  by  which  all  such  foolish  doubts  and  surmises  would  be 
put  an  end  to  foir  ever.  ^*  You  are  a  parcel  of  fools,"  she  observed. 
"  Exact  from  him  an  oath  that  he  has  not  slept  with  his  wife,  ^and  teU 
him  that  if  he  makes  such  an  oath  you  will  go  at  once  and  communiioale 
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the  same  to  %Alextoder  Schonvalofi^  as  tke  grand  iaqmsitor  of  ihe  em- 
pk^"  This  was  an  heroic  remedy  at  all  events,  and  the  favoiirite  had 
the  impudenee  to  go  to  the  ^and-duke  and  ask  him  if  he  would  take 
siioh  an  oath.  Peter  very  properly  said  to  him,  '^AUez-vous  ea  aa 
diable>  <et  ne  parlez  plus  de  cela." 

.  I'he  observation  thus  publicly  made  by  the  grand>duke,  howeyer,  ter- 
rified Catherine  somewhat.  She  felt  that  she  was  doubted — if  her  guilt 
was  not  actually  patent  to  all.  She  determined,  therefore,  to  adopt  a  new 
Kne  of  conduct  for  the  future,  and  whilst  she  kept  her  influence  over  ha 
husband  by  her  advice,  not  to  contradict  him  any  longer,  as  she  acknow- 
ledges she  had  been  in  the  almost  daily  habit  of  doing.  On  the  9th  <i 
December,  Catherine  gave  birth  to  a  girl,  on  whom  she  begged  the 
empress  to  confer  her  name ;  but  the  latter  preferred  giving  to  her  that 
of  her  eldest  sister,  Anne  Petrovna,  Duchess  of  Qolstein.  She  at  the 
tfame  time  made  a  present  of  60,000  roubles  to  Catherine,  and  as  much 
to  Ihe  gratid-ddke,  in  order  to  recompense  their  joint  labours. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  grand^duchess  recovered  her  usual  health, 
when  a  new  blow  came  to  affliet  h(»r.  Coant  Poaiatowsky,  who  seems 
to  have  been  upon  very  confidential  terms  with  her,  visiting  her  in  a  wig 
and  cloak,  under  ikke  dkguise  of  the  grand- duke's  musician,  hrought  her 
word  of  the  disgrace  and  arrest  of  Bestoujeif,  and  added  that  her  jeweUer, 
Bemardi,  «was  involved  i;n  the  ^minister's  ^1.  This  Bemardi,  ^e  ea^ 
''•intrigded  for  the  whole  to^^n,  and  he  had  commissions  from  every  one, 
and  from  me  among  the  rest.^  Two  other  of  her  friends  had  also  been 
plaeed  ^lBder  arrest,  Telequine,  an  equerry,  and  Adadouroff,  her  master 
of  the  Basmn  langus^e.  Catherine's  position  at  court  became  now  so 
painful, — the  grand-duke  openly  attached  to  Elizabeth  Voronzoff — the 
empress  hostile  to  her  interests — her  .greatest  enemy,  Count  ^Alesander 
Schouvaloff,  in. power — Bestoujeff,  and  all  those  who  sought  to  rule  the 
future  eip,peror  throdgh  Catherine,  in  disgrace, — that,  a£ber  feigning 
grievous  illness,  she  went  through  the  comedy  of  asking  permission  to 
be  allowed  -to  return  to  her  cfwu  country.  Naturally  such  a  re- 
quest tiras  refused  to  her,  and  the  Autobiography  terminates  abruptly  at 
this  interesting  coi\juncture  in  the  affairs  of  one  of  the  most  extxaordi- 
nary  women  who  were  ever  plaeed  in  a  high  position.  Tins  was  in  1759- 
60 :  in  1?62  Peter  was  put  to  death,  and  Catherine  aolemnly  crowned 
Empress  of  all  the  JElussias. 
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Wednesday,  ^uly  21,  1854.  JEfoeo. 
iii^nTOOE  48^116;  kmgitude  Id""  16 .  There  has  been  «  thi^  fog 
ttffil  the  last  half^oor,  when  it  cleared  away  euffioientfy  tO'sflkMv  ef  «n 
obwnwtion*being  tiiken.  QDurii^  the  fog.ourieailors  hlewta-tEiiailpetto 
imtfntfffoebsr '"Vessels,  but  ^not  being  ^vpeM;  musiGians,  'the  aooiia^pio- 
iuMsA^me  m  etaet^py  df  Ad  bira^g  of  8n  ass.  ^ffit  heasd^be-iSttM 
iuusie'lirom  other  ships  «s4kegr  f  assei  ^ds  tin  ithe  ^obMuriN,  <lhoiiffii»adiDe 
«MMSi  «Md  affoett. 
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How  utterly. ^oid  of  ineideat  is  a'««a  voyage  when  out  of  sight  of 
land!  Oae  ia^  with  aiiother  is  not  aia^ly  «Uke,  hut  ideniical.  TbSeonly 
rmefy  Is  ia  the  atmoaphese^^a  change  of  windy  ^n,  sunshine,  fog*  No 
life  in.fl  villi^,  howeTer  seehidedy  ,caa  he  more  calmly  monotonoiis  than 
oure  has  heen.  Therefoie,  to  any  one  proatrated  b^  calamity,  and  to 
whom  aolttude  and  self^ommunion  become  »  neceasitVy  there  .can  be  «o 
belter  heismitage,  than  a  mierehant  »hip  where  he  is  the  only  passenger. 
Seclude  ourselves  as  we  may  in  the  .soUtudes  of  the  land,  the  bustle  and 
tumulit  «f  the  wofeld  is  for  ever  penetrating,  and  the  well-intended 
sympathy  of  friends,  wUeh  to  the  bereaved  is  often  but  a  reopening  of 
ma  wounds,  and,  to  the  de8pecate,'^bruetgs  the  necessity  of  hypocrisy,  may 
find  US  ettt,  «&d  thei^e  ^so  will  xeach  us  the  whispers  of  malevolence.  But 
tihe  blessed  ocean  acts  as  ao  impassable  barrier.  There  the  weary  may  be 
woth  l»mself :  for  a  time  he  may  east  aside  the  hypocrisy  of  the  world. 
lit  is  no  longer  necessary  for  him  to  appear  sorry  when  he  is  not  sad,  or 
to  Affect  a  fiee,  disengaged  manner  when  his  hetat  is  .torn  with  anxiety  or 
amnk  in  despair.  On  t&  sea  he  can  give  free  vent  to  his  feelings.  The 
melancbcily  rear  of  the  ocean  will  alone  disturb  his  reverie,  soothing  with 
its  xnighty  voice  his  <wounded  spirit,  and  hushing  with  its  eternal  moan 
bis  ^pbemeraLcomplaints.  He  feels  himself  in  company  with  one  who 
has  asoumedsinee  tbe^ereatiQn. 

What  is  the  uwful  ealamity  which  is  the  burden  of  the  lamentation  of 
the  ocean  ?  Is  it  fiie  advent  of  sin?  It  may  be  Utat,  prior  to  the  Fall,  the 
sea,  instead  of  the  wail  with  which  it  now  gives  out  its  .sorrows,  spoke  to 
cBeatioo  witha  voiee'iof  joy,  and,  as  its  tides- rolled  on  the  shores  of  a  sinless 
Eden,  lemitted  celestial  melodies.  Even  now  Nature  ki  her  other  voices  is 
mostly  joyful ;  .the  bisds  sing  cheer^Uy,  the  lowing  of  oxen,  the  neigh  of 
hesMs,  the  rush  of  the  rapid  river,  the  noise  of  the  cataract,  the  whistlii^g 
of  the  summer  breeoe  throv^h  the  trees,  the  hum  of  insects,  are  all  so 
nmny  testimonies  of  .the  joy  wkich  pervades  the  .universe.  But  the  bowl 
of  the  ocean  in  its  storms,  its  monotonous  wail,  or. dull  murmur  in  calmer 
weather,  is  ever  a  sound  of  sorrow.  And. surely  if  creation- is  vocal — ^if  it 
has  a  voice  to  tune  its  Maker's  psaise*— it  may  ^U>.havear  voiqeof  Jamienta- 
tion  fen:  the^vil'wad  misery  with  which,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  mercy, 
ottr  world  abounds;  and  what  more  solemn  mourner  than  the.awfiil  Bf»l 
Nor  .wUlit-appear  unnatmral  that  the  sea  is  often  savsge  in  its  ^^^9 
and  thst  >w£en,  in  the  paroxysms  of  its  4K)rrow,  it  lashes  itselTinto 
tempests,  it*dio^d  pitilessly  destroy  man  and  his  works*  They  remind 
it  «£  the  aaMB0  of  >its4^fiial  agony,.and'tbe  mourner  becomes  the  .aveqger. 

Friclaar,  July  23. 

iSix  rM^'^Hbefse  has  .been  .a  strong  head  <wind  to-day,  and  we^bfive 
bandy  k^.our.ground.  I  have  been  sick,  ,and  when  a  heavy  r^dn  drove 
me  dewn  into:  the  close  .cabin,  1  believe,  had  the  choice  been  offered  me, 
I  wot^, have, preferred  a  prison,  which, .according  to  DrvJobnson,  excels 
a  ship  in  thos,  that  ,th«re  is  no  ^diance  of  being  drawned*  Ji  we^qom^  J^^ 
all  near  to  Lisbon.  I  will  try  and  get  on  shore. 

:2hft)?.M<'^tfaave  been  sleeping  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  have  had 

ikeiOMst  Jbeacrtiful  dnMm.    Tbose^wlMm  Jimi  k)v^»aiidIost  i^eaDp^ared 

'iaiiUiihetr  baaing  ^aad  afibctioe.   J  .«w  ..GfseUiAy  i with  ber  gii<^en^  ,brow, 

M&,w^Jk0hrBikGtAm»  embmeedsie.;jI4idiiiatt)Aiak  tW^ereie^^ 

I  had  a  confused  sense  they  should  not  be  there,  but  gradually  this  feided 
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away,  and  the  scenes  of  our  old  household  fireside,  when  we  were  all 
together,  were  renewed— so  naturally  and  so  truthfully,  that,  were  I  not 
an  unhelieyer  in  spiritual  manifestations,  I  would  think  it  was  something 
more  than  a  dream — that  it  was  a  sweet  memorial  of  the  immortality  of 
earthly  love.  I  might  go  further,  and  think  that  in  the  clinging  embrace 
of  Catherine  there  was  an  intimation  I  might  soon  be  with  them ;  and 
although  my  hard  education  and  arid  scepticism  refuse  the  illusion,  it  can 
do  no  harm  to  prepare  for  that  happy  communion. 

I  am  now  in  the  middle  of  the  waters,  with  nothing  but  a  plank  be* 
tween  me  and  eternity.  And  even  allowing  that  I  run  no  danger,  still 
there  is  my  uncertain  health,  which  may  be  affected  by  the  hardships  and 
privations  I  encounter;  so  that  it  is  within  the  limits  of  probability  that 
I  may  never  revisit  my  native  land,  never  see  dear  father  or  mother,  or 
brothers  or  sisters — so  that  all  they  may  know  of  one  they  have  loved  too 
well  is,  that  he  died  on  shipboard,  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  ocean.  It 
has  always  been  my  philosophy  to  be  prepared  for  all  events,  and  I  can 
contemplate  even  this  with  equanimity — at  least  with  fortitude.  What 
to  me,  after  all,  is  this  world?  I  have  found  it  full  of  disappointment; 
but  oh !  how  fiill  of  love.  The  disappointment  will  not  follow,  the  love 
will  endure,  and  if  my  dream  foreshadow  what  nature  yearns  to  believe — 
namely,  that  we  shall  know  after  death  those  whom  we  loved  in  life — I 
have  little  reason  to  complain  if  my  part  in  the  life-drama  be  acted  out, 
and  if  the  curtain  is  to  rise  on  the  eternal  reality.  This  life,  with  all  its 
importance,  its  wars,  its  negotiations,  its  kings,  its  peoples,  its  myriads  of 
human  hearts  beating  with  their  several  hopes  and  aspirations,  is  bat  a 
stepping-stone  in  that  '^  altar  stair  which  slopes  through  darkness  up  to 
God."  It  is  but  a  matter  of  one  generation,  behind  which  accamulate 
the  generations  of  the  past,  and  before  which  stretches  limitless  the  future 
history  of  man.  And  if  we  want  still  further  to  dwarf  our  puny  aspira- 
tions, We  have  but  to  think  of  the  relation  this  earth  itself  bears  to  the 
astral  universe — to  the  infinite  series  upon  series,  cycle  on  cycle  of  in- 
telligent existence.  We  have  but  to  think  of  the  great  Centre  and  Author 
of  all — of  that  Ineffable  Being  whose  breath  is  creation. 

And  when  we  have  reached  this  climax  in  our  speculation,  and  self  is 
lost  in  the  awful  abyss,  how  sweet  is  it  from  the  depths  of  the  unspeak- 
able darkness  to  see  the  mild  lustre  of  that  bright  morning  star — ^to 
think  that  at  the  very  extreme  of  God's  power,  at  the  limit  of  Omni- 
potence itself,  there  is  a  tie  which  brings  within  His  benevolence  man, 
who  has  just  been  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  His  omnipotence.  In  what 
other  way  could  the  broken  chain  be  reunited — the  one  link  on  earth, 
the  other  far  up  in  infinity  ?  Surely  no  other  could  do  it  but  an  infinite 
being.  Cultivated  infidelity  cavils  at  the  '*  method  of  reconciliation  "  as 
unreasonable  or  absurd.  To  me,  when  I  bring  together  man's  nothings 
ness  and  God's  omnipotence,  and  propose  to  myself  the  problem  how  these 
are  to  be  united,  the  Gospel  scheme  flashes  on  my  mind  as  one  of  those 
happy  solutions  of  difficult  problems  which  prove  their  truth  by  their  very 

enunciation. 

Saturday,  July  24. 

iVtne  A.M. — A  slight  breeze  directly  in  our  teeth.     The  winds  seem 

determined  to  delay  our  voyage.    Since  Sunday  we  have  hardly  made  as 

'  far  as  one  good  day's  sailing  would  take  us.     First  we  had  a  head  wind^ 
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tben  we  were  becalmed,  and  now  we  have  a  head  wind  again.  The 
weather,  however,  is  beautiful,  and  I  am  getting  reconciled  to  my  mode 
of  life.  Four  days  ago^  had  I  anticipated  this  slow  progress,  I  would 
have  expected  an  amount  of  ennui  and  impatience  sufficient. to  make 
positive  unhappiness,  and  now  I  am  comfortable  and  contented.  A  ship 
is,  after  all,  not  so  bad  as  a  prison ;  and  even  if  I  was  in  a  real  prison,  I 
feel  I  could  get  to  endure  it,  and  pass  the  period  of  my  imprisonment 
with  little  positive  unhappiness.  The  first  week  or  so  would  be  miserable, 
but  habit,  like  oil  poured  on  water,  would  bring  a  calm,  and  I  would 
enjoy  or  endure  the  remainder  of  the  term  nearly  as  well  as  liberty.  All 
of  us  have  at  one  time  or  other  experienced  the  blessed  opiate  of  habit. 
It  has  made  me  prefer  the  quiet  of  the  invalid  chamber  to  the  turmoil  of 
active  life.  It  has  taught  me  to  endure  much  that  I  do  not  care  to  recal. 
It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  different  twenty  years  ago,  but  the  inter- 
vening time  has  brought  its  lesson — melancholy,  no  doubt,  but  satis- 
factory— ^for  I  would  not  exchange  my  present  subdued  and  balanced 
feelings  for  my  former  ardour.  I  feel  there  is  little  in  life  worth  vexing 
oneself  for.  At  least,  as  the  gates  of  ambition  are  now  for  ever  shut  on 
me,  there  is  nothing  which  remains  attainable  which  I  very  strongly 
desire.  This  may  change  also.  The  high  ambition  of  youth,  with  its 
lofW  thoughts,  may  have  engendered  an  undue  depreciation  of  the  things 
within  my  reach,  and  as  the  memories  of  youth  fioat  more  into  the  past, 
I  may  acquire  a  deeper  interest  in  the  every-day  affairs  of  life.  I  may  be- 
come ambitious  of  little  successes,  and  taKe  pride  in  the  acquisition  of 
objects  now  utterly  indifferent  to  me. 

Not  unlikely,  in  after  years,  I  may  look  back  on  the  days  I  have  spent 
in  the  Walfyy  fretting  a  littie  at  our  slow  progress,  as  a  comparatively 
bright  spot  of  my  existence.  At  sea  we  are  isolated  from  the  annoyances 
and  vexations  which  environ  us  on  land  ;  we  may  safely  doubt  whether 
our  actual  presence  would  much  improve  our  affairs,  and  if  they  are 
getting  worse  in  our  absence  we  are  ignorant  of  it.  Our  notions,  no 
doubt,  are  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  ship,  but  our  thoughts  are  freer 
than  on  land.  We  can  expatiate  at  our  will  on  any  subject  which  the 
train  of  association  may  present  We  do  not  feel  the  sense  of  impotent 
effort,  the  hopelessness  of  exertion,  the  want  of  object,  the  sense  of 
neglected  duty,  the  bitterness  of  remorse,  which,  despite  all  our  efforts  at 
distraction,  haunt  our  steps  on  land;  on  the  contrary,  we  can  select  our 
images  and  group  together  only  agreeable  associations.  We  may  even 
forget  tiiat  the  spring-time  of  our  life  is  long  since  past,  and  the  summer 
drawing  to  a  close ;  or  if  we  cannot  well  forget  our  years,  we  may  deceive 
ourselves  into  the  belief,  that  tiie  future  will  redeem  the  past — that  we 
may  yet  repair  the  evil  we  have  done,  and  even  do  something  to  be 
placed  to  the  credit  side  of  the  life  ledger.  All  this  we  can  fondly  be- 
lieve while  here,  but  on  land  there  is  always  some  rude  protest  against 
the  reasonableness  of  such  hopes,  some  material  obstacle  which  dams 
up  the  flow  of  our  imagination,  some  legitimate  logical  consequence  of 
our  errors  which  crushes  our  pride  and  self-respect. 

Perhaps  I  may  avoid  this  by  never  returning  to  my  former  state  of 
life*  A  voyage  is  always  an  adventure ;  we  do  not  undertake  it  solely 
for  the  ostensible  reasons  of  amusement  or  health,  there  is  an  unavowed 
belief  tlmt  it  may  take  us  to  the  portals  of  fate^  and  that  they  may  open 
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to  us  and  ppesemfc  a  new  destiny  to  our  ehoioe.  Meve  ^flpeeiaUy  >do  MtA 
thoQgfatB  exist  in  a  voyage  like  the  preieitt,  wUdi  will  take  me  to  the 
BMt  of  war,  where  oirdiiiary  laws  no  longer  govern  hoBMin  idBuin,  but 
Destiny  yields  the  seeptre  to  Adventure.  We  ase  fiin  ^o  postpone  tke 
eoBviotion  that  "we  are  ordinary  mortals,  and  must  be  eonteoiit  with  the 
common  lot.  All  of  us  have  somewhat  of  the  hero  in  our  cttrnpeskioo 
when  we  begin  life,  and  it  is  not  altoge^er  eliminated  till  i3a»  Srcfits  of 
age  chill  the  blood ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wished  that  omr  disendiantmeat  shrald 
be  earlier.  Let  common  sense  teaeh  her  hollow  maxinn  and  intenBt 
apparently  corroborate  her  lessons,  we  are  the  better  of  some  xomaiiee  in 
omr  disposition,  nor  would  the  want  of  it  be  compensated  l^  -diat  woridly 
snocess  which  it  often  impedes ;  wealth  is  a  good  thing,  but  the  h^ 
heart  is  better;  and  whatever  the  world  may  think,  he  who  possesses  the 
latter  gift  is  happier  than  if,  without  it,  he  were  as  rbh.as  RoJihaehyd. 

fiondagr,  Julf  25- 
A  violent  quarrel  to-di^  between  the  Laseasr  and  the  Irisfaman.  I 
understand  it  originated  in  a  religious  controversy  .as  to  ihe  compamtiTe 
merits  of  tiie  Pope  and  the  Great  Lama.  Fhelim,  who  is  a  'borough 
Catholic,  insisted  on  the  miraculous  power  of  the  prtests^HUi  argument 
ufaioh  seetned  to  have  more  efiect  on  his  antagonist  than  any  of  the  other 
somewhat  hazy  reasons  for  orthodoxy  allied  by  ihe  dannpion  nf  the 
Pope.  But  tne  Lascar  had  retorted  by  affiimmg  -.that  it  was  a  daily 
practice  with  the  priests  in  his  country  to  disembowel  "^themsdkes  for  ihe 
glory  of  God ;  an  operation  from  whidi  their  faeaihh  did  not  si^r  in  the 
remotest  degree,  their  entrails,  after  being  out  for  an  hour  nrtnvo,  geang 
tiirough  their  usual  operations  when  recced,  as  if  notinngeaEtniordmai^ 
had  happened.  To  Uiis,  Phelim's  r^ly  proved  that  he  had  not  acquiRd 
the  virtue  of  toleration.  He  affirmed  the  Lascar's  mmelesito  the  dowm- 
right  thundering  lies,  and  that  the  Great  Lama  and  his;p]Fiest6  weieb^ 
rascals;  whereupon  the  Lascar  had  rushed  on  the  Irishman ^withai  large 
knife,  and  would  certainly  have  practically  demonstrated  the  itrutii  ar 
falsehood  of  hannless  disembowelling,  had  not  the  other  ^ailonsinterfevBd. 
There  was  an  ugly,  revengeful  look  about  my  friend  the  Laraar  whieh  I 
did  not  like.    Phelim  had  better  take  care  of  hiraaelf. 

Monday,  ^1^7  ^* 
Six  t;M4 — We  have  had  a  &ir  wind  all  day,  and  have  'bam  making 
fully  seven  knots  an  hour.  We  have  outsailed  iseveiMd  merehant  veanb 
0f  -the  same  rig  with  ourselves,  though  we  seem  to.b»fe;BO>(dwiuie4RU 
tfaree*mastei8.  We  have  also  seen  some  Spankh  seasting  vessels,  sad 
three  steamers  have  passed,  one  g^ing  in  the  same  idiieetion^th%us,  the 
other  iwo  apparently  making  for  En^nd. 

I  begin  more  and  more  to  like  this  calm,  peacefiol  life.  It'asA^^ 
idle  one,  truly,  yet  though  there  be  no  woris  .to  .«shoiw,  the  otiose  jqami^n 
a  sea  voyage  is  not  unprofitable.  It  forces  a  iman  to  :tHr&»hisiattsntioD 
in  upon  nimself,  and  take  an  inventory  of  has  whok^betBg^  .of  Jus^ontwaid 
%>rinne,  and  of  his  moral  natace.  He  passesuoder^emewihisipest'life; 
he  ti^es  aeoountof  his  vanished  youth  or  manhood,  ^and  if  the^retroqee^ 
n  B0t«  cheering  mie,  if  he  finds  he  has  hitherto  lived .« ^iMskss  lilli,«ftt 
tfwt  is  m  impoctant  d]icavei7~it  may  teach  ham  luMnililgt.  ^^Nk^rUmB 
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he  be  vain  or  proud  who  can  point  to  nothing  to  justify  his  conceit  p  Or 
if,  notwithstanding  the  protest  of  the  past,  there  is  a  voice  within  the 
man  which  insists  that  he  has  capabilities  for  doing  good,  such  conviction 
must  have  something  to  rest  on,  for  in  the  solitude  of  the  seas  self-delusion 
cannot  be  maintained.  If  then  there  still  remains  the  conviction  of 
power,  he  will  now  resolve  that  the  future  will  redeem  the  past,  and  he 
will  set  himself  studiously  to  consider  how  this  will  best  be  done.  He 
'  will  appreciate  his  actual  position  as  he  would  post  up  his  ledger,  placing 
on  the  one  side  the  opposition  he  may  anticipate  from  others  and  the 
obstacles  to  success  he  feels  in  faiioself ;  on  the  other  side  the  friends 
on  whom  he  can  rely  and  the  talents  which  in  this  time  of  disillusion  he 
is  still  certain  he  possesses,  and  from  the  balance  he  will  estimate  his 
chance  of  success,  and  deduce  the  course  he  is  to  pursue.  No  doubt  he 
has  often  gone  through  a  somewhat  similar  course  before.  He  has  formed 
many  resolutions  and  fallen  from  them,  laid  down  many  plans  of  action 
which  have  failed,  or  which  he  has  abandoned,  but  never  before  has  he 
been  in  such  a  favourable  position  fo^  deliberation.  The  present  is  so 
devoid  of  interest,  that  the  past  and  future  take  its  place.  Memory  raises 
up  the  buried  years,  and  the  perils,  the  disappointments,  and  faults  of  the 
past,  point  a. spectral  but  luminous  hand  towards  the  vistas  of  the  future. 
Thus  may  the  very  idleness  of  sea-life  be  the  source  from  whence  springs 
a  change  for  the  better  in  the  man,  which  will  make  his  sea  reveries  more 
important  to  him,  than  an  equal  time  sedulously  devoted  to  business. 

When  he  thus  lays  what  may  be  the  foundation  of  his  external  pros- 
perity, he  will  also  examine  hb  heart,  and  I  think  it  likely  that  absence 
from  ills  friends  and  relations  will  make  him  more  cordially  appreciate 
their  love,  than  he  was  apt  to  do  in  their  company;  and  if  on  reviewing 
his  conduct  he  has  to.  reproach  himself  with  want  of  kindness,  there  is 
aothing  on  the  ocean  to  drown  the  voice  of  conscience  or  to  distract  at- 
tention from  the  unwelcome  voice  of  self-condemnation.  It  is  likely, 
therefore,  he  will  resolve  to  be  more  kindly,  sympathising,  and  courteous, 
and  thus  try  to  repay  that  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  others  which  all  of 
us  on  reflection  will  admit  to  be  due.  Lastly,  the  voyager,  if  he  has  ai^y 
sensibility,  cannot  look  on  the  sea  and  the  sky  without  thinking  of  God ; 
nor  can  he  think,  though  but  for  a  moment^  of  Him  without  being  self- 
condemned  for  having  disobeyed  his  only  lawful  master,  and  neglected 
his  only  perfect  friend.  These  impressions  imply  humility  and  repentance, 
and  naturally  find  their  expression  in  prayer  for  mercy  and  pardon.  Ofiten, 
indeed,  have  we  repented,  often  have  we  seen  the  vani|y  of  earthly  things, 
often  felt  the  wretchedness  of  sin ;  but  the  cares  of  this  world  and  its 
pleasures  have  been  at  hand  to  dissipate  our  resolutions,  so  soon  as  they 
were  formed.  Here  they  may  be  matured,  for  there  is  nothing  to  distract 
the  mind.  6od*s  ministers^  the  ocean  and  the  sky,  are  ever  at  hand  to 
enforce  his  laws.  In  these  preachers  there  is  no  sin  or  infirmity  as  in 
the -ministry  of  man;  we  cannot  suspect  them  of  hypocrisy  or  insincerity. 
Thev  have  ever  held  the  same  testimony  they  now  proclaim — they  have 
ever  .preached  the  omnipotence,  and  power,  imd  glory  of  6ed,  and  shown 
&rth  His  merpy  in  the  bounties  of  whieh  Qiey  are  the  distributors  cto 
men. 
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E  V  A  L  L  A. 
By  W.  Beilby  Bateman. 

XII. 

AK  AWAKBNINO. 

That  iavaluable  ornament  of  the  public  serTice,  Mrs.  Peggies — ^ihat 
Atlas  of  Eversley — who  bore  so  many  joys  and  griefs  in  her  oilskin-bag 
— who,  calm  as  the  sphinx,  made  creditors  tremble  with  a  double  knock 
— who  stolidly  set  the  hearts  of  lovers  fluttering — who  presented  death 
in  a  black  envelope,  and  announced  that,  for  the  desolation  it  conveyed, 
there  was  twopence  extra  to  pay — who  seemed,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  demon 
with  the  power  to  move  you  as  she  listed — to  bring  all  your  passiong 
into  action — to  make  you  laugh,  weep,  sigh,  sob,  or  shiver,  just  as  it 
suited  her  pleasure  ;  and  she  unmoved  all  the  while,  as  the  surgeon  over 
his  patient  scalpel  in  hand, — Mrs.  Peggies  had  left  that  morning  (for 
country  posts  are  delivered  on  the  Sabbath)  a  letter  at  the  Blue  Boar, 
directed  to  Mr.  B'Arcy  Livermore,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  kidneys  and 
BelPs  Life,  and  the  bitter  beer  and  the  meerschaum,  which  constituted 
his  breakfast,  he  had  read  as  follows  : 

**  Spankie  House,  Berks. 

"Dear  Liver,— How  am  I?  Pretty  well!  How's  yourself?  I 
left  Cambridge  Erectly  after  you,  and  ran  up  to  see  the  little  village- 
London.  It  was  the  old  story :  club  to  dine,  cook  better  than  ever,  then 
cigar ;  theatre,  then  cigar ;  a  drop  in  at  Evans's,  then  cigar ;  soda  and 
brandy  at  the  Fishery,  then  cigar ;  to  Billy's  rooms  in  the  Temple,  then 
cigar ;  never  saw  daylight  all  the  time !  Anxious  to  know  whether  the 
sun  was  still  in  business  (like  the  governor,  from  nine  to  five),  I  booked 
my  remains  by  the  rail  to  Muddleham,  went  to  bed,  took  twenty-four 
hours  out  of  Mr.  Morphus,  found  the  sun  hadn't  retired  or  sold  off,  and 
here  I  am — and  here  I  want  D'Arcy  Livermore,  for  I  have  had  an 
adventure. 

"  Of  course  an  adventure  means  mischief  and  a  lovely  woman. 

"  The  theatre  is  open  with  such  unparalleled  attractions,  for  this 
month  only  (after  which  the  company  must  positively  appear  at  the 
Antipodes),  that  the  other  night  I  was  the  only  person  in  the  boxes. 
Having  left  and  re-entered,  I  missed  the  box  door,  wandered  down  the 
wrong  passage,  and  found  myself  on  the  stage.  Melodrama  of  thriDing 
interest ;  bandits  in  buff  boots  ;  blue  fire  at  ninepence  a  night ;  vlrtuons 
heroine,  a  beauty  in  bombazine  ;  distracted  lover  in  corkscrew  curls; 
and  remorseless  baron  with  daggers  and  dungeons.  Harrowing  charac- 
ters *  in  front,'  but  at '  the  sides'  amiably  open  to  the  offer  of  cigars ;  not 
offended  by  the  suggestion  of  brandy-and-water,  and  even  rendered 
beaming  by  beer ! 

"  I  was  introduced  to  that  virtuous  heroine,  and  she  condescended  to 
partake  of  the  slight  refreshments  I  have  mentioned,  and  pressed  my 
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hand  as  she  rushed  ^in  front*  again  to  tell  the  audience  and  the  wicked 
baron  that  'er  'ome  might  be  'umble,  and  'er  'art  might  be  wrung,  but 
all  the  towers  of  the  castle  of  Slobberschitzensalz  might  fall  and  crush  'er 
if  she  could  only  die  on  the  bosom  of  'er  Alonzo  I  Next  night  I  was 
Buffered  to  piunt  her  moustaches  in  Indian  ink  for  the  ^  Rival  Pages,'  and  I 
am  only  waiting  for  your  arrival  to  have  them  all  to  supper  at  the  hotel 
here  ('  on  the  quiet,'  you  know),  baron,  Alonzo,  virtuous  heroine,  and 
all ;  so  be  quick,  for  Thurston  has  sent  a  new  billiard-table  down,  which 
remains  to  be  tried  besides. 

'*  Yours  considerably, 

"  GuzzELRmoE  Spankie. 

'^  P.S. — My  maternal  was  writing  to  Eversley,  so  I  asked  her  to  get 
some  people  we  know  there  to  fish  you  up." 

Thus  Guzzelridge !  How  much  pains  society  had  been  at  to  instruct 
Mr.  Guzzelridge  Spankie,  and  how  admirably  society  had  succeeded. 
The  grub  had  emerged  into  a  very  grand  and  gaudy  butterfly  indeed, 
and  so  it  flitted  in  the  sunshine,  not  on  the  wings  of  wit,  but  buoyed 
up  by  the  baby-jumping  life-presefver  of  little  minds — knowingness. 
What  a  sparkle  the  shallow  stream  makes  in  the  sunlight,  while  the  deep 
river  flows  on  so  silently  through  shaded  banks — ^the  one  fitful  as  a  fire- 
work, the  other  unruffled  and  changeless  as  a  star ! 

Of  course  the  people  who  were  to  perform  the  office  of  ^^  fishing  up  " 
Mr.  D'Arcy  Livermore  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Castelmaine,  who  were  Mrs. 
Spankie's  only  friends  at  Eversley,  and  if  it  had  been  left  to  the  squire, 
his  taciturnity  and  shyness  would  have  been  so  lon^  in  preparation  that 
the  new  arrival  would  have  resolved  into  a  vegetable,  or  have  become 
buried  in  everlasting  mud,  like  the  Royal  George,  before  he  was  ever 
fished  up  at  all.  So  a  note  had  been  despatched  by  Mrs.  Castelmaine 
to  Willie  Wilders,  requesting  that  he  would  rescue  Mr.  Livermore  from 
the  Blue  Boar  for  that  day  at  all  events,  and  bring  him  to  Oak  Hollow. 
At  the  farm  there  was  open  house  for  all  who  chose  to  partake  the 
hospitality,  rich  and  poor  alike,  not  with  ostentatious  display,  but  in  the 
liberal  spuit  with  which  generous  minds  love  to  share  among  others  the 
good  g^fts  that  God  has  sent  them.  A  happy  face  was  the  most  welcome 
picture  that  their  fireside  could  know.  They  possessed  that  old-fashioned 
warmness  of  heart  and  simplicity  of  mind  that  belonged  to  a  past 
generation.  Olden  times !  Did  those  good  old  times  ever  exist,  when 
friends  swore  eternal  finendship,  and  kept  it  ?  when  lovers  vowed  eternal 
love  and  never  broke  it  ?  when  faithful  retainers  of  twenty  years'  stand- 
ing had  no  t^nderstanding  with  the  butcher  and  baker  about  a  slight 
allowance  in  the  weekly  accounts,  and  always  made  a  proffer  of  their 
earnings  when  the  old  family  fell  into  misfortune?  It  is  faithfully  recorded 
that  those  good  old  times  were  not  a  myth.  It  might  not  have  been 
amiss  to  have  been  living  just  then !  Perhaps  it  might  be  a  little  difficult 
to  discover  such  virtues  just  now ! 

But  the  farm  was  a  pleasant  place,  for  the  squire  loved  every  ^ne  and 
everything  about  him,  and  his  contented  mind  made  a  happiness  in^gielf ; 
and  Evalla  and  Lillie  would  have  brought  gaiety  into  a  desert,  ftod 
beauty  into  a  wilderness.     They  had  the  singtdar  but  easy  art,  possessed 
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layto  fewy  at adaptbg^ themiebes  to  » sknplo  enBtone^—oC  lisiag  ia tfai 
happkien  of  those  avoimd  diexuy.and  not  onTioHS  vrheik  ii  wag  a hiypiiMni 
ibem  wore  not  destined  to  skare.  To  be  coateiit.  in  impartiog  pksum 
wiinoutr  partakiBg  it  i«  a  pbilosoj^y  not  generally  uaderstood. 

'^  Mine  host  of  the  Blue  Boar^"  said  Willie  WiJklevs, ''  m&  coosidec  me 
Ina  evil  genii]S--4ie  must  vote  me  the  natocal  eiaemy  of  untedone  bee^ 
finryou  are  not  tim  first  enstemer  I  have  bewailed  awagr  fiEomhinu  I  am 
sent  to  adt  yoa  to  dine  at  Oak  HoUow." 

Mr.  D'Arcy  Livennore  had  just  lighted  a  maegsahamn.  It  wafiavery 
large  one,  and  had  noi  been  eeikMired  in  a  hurry.  After  acknowledging 
the  saiotatwn  be  had  nceiTed,  he  removed  the  said  meerschaum  from  his 
mouthy  and  said : 

^  DinftI    Is  ^ere  actually  aucb  a  thing  as  dinner  at  Eversley  ¥* 

'<  At  six  of  the  clock/'  repHed  Wtldenk  ^^  Some  of  the  harbaxkuas  is 
these  parts  actually  find  food  fit  for  human  consumption/' 

^  Tben,'*  saad  Mr.  livermoie^  ^'  if  I  have  the  pleaaure  to  meet  a  fiiend 
ol  Mrs.  Casteknaine's,  permit  me  to  shake  you  by  the  hand;  to  dine  will 
be  senediing,  bat  to  find  a  firiend  as  well  is  something  more.  I  spoksas 
one  in  a  reverie,  and  not,  believe  me,  with  disrespect  Will  you  li^^t 
a  pipe?" 

Wilders  ngmfiad  that  he  was  open  to  the  suggestion,,  and  they  sat 
down  aaeordk^ly. 

"  The  fact  is,"  coatixraed  D' Arey,  ''  I  was  going  throi^h  here  os 
a  mere  ezeursion ;  tD  reoruit,  yoa  kiiow — kte  hours,  wine-paities,  tbat 
snt  of  ^ng  to  atone— «mj^  cast  up  the  aoeountft  some  day — whsD 
I  heard  from  young  Spankie.     Do  you  know  Guxaehidge  ?" 

Only  by  heanay ;  as  a  gorgeous  youth  of  much  magnifioenoe  is 
attire,  and- 
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About  as  much  beauty  aa  brains,"  added  IXArcy,  ^though  be  §uum 
evmry  wonsan  in  love  wij&  him  ;  so  I  made  a  halt  here,  on  the  Toad»  and 
waited  to  be  *  fished  up.'  Behold,  therefore,  D'Aixsy  Livennore!  ^eiy 
muoh  obEged  for  your  attenticm,  and  as  muok  your  humble  aervitor  as  if 
he  said  a  dbousand  fine  things  to  prove  it." 

«<  Will  yon  walk  or  ride?" 

*'  Let  our  animals  rest,"  said  D' Arey ;  "  it  is  more  than  the  landlady's 
tongue  will  do  wh«i  she  finds  me  missing." 

'^Her  Yohihility  is  aidless,  I  know,"  said  Wildem^  ^'  but  I  finiah  her  in 
half  a  doaen  whifSs" — and  he  blew  out  exactly  the  number  naoied  from 
his  pipe— -^  I  kill  har  wi&  Kant." 

^  Cant !"  muttered  D'Arcy,  ^  how  the  devil  do  yoa  mean  ?" 

*<  Witness  her  dispersion  I"  replied  "Vl^ldeKB ;  ^  the  pbUosophy  of  Ge^ 
n«ny  has  staggered  greater  minds." 

He  rang'  ^  bell,  and  in  her  best  ciqp*ribboDS  raEqponded  the  female  of 
the  resounding  voice. 

^  And  what  would  you  like  for  dinner,  sir  F"  said  the  landlady,  with  a 
low  curtsey;  ^' there s  a  duck,  sir,  and  onions,  or  a  chicken,  or  hot 
beef,  sir,  at  three,  or  (you  know  it's  a  lone  country  place)  anything  yoa 
lak»y  sir,  in  reason." 

"fteason !"  exclaimed  WHUe  Wilders,  with  a  roguish  smile  that  he 
aoald  scarcely  repress,  and  he  rose  up  from  the  so&  and  regarded  her 
giavely^-^^do  yoa  know  what  reason  means  ?"^ 

The  landlady  made  no  reply. 


^  fcr  Lnmffmd  Kanty  in  bis  '  Ciitick  of  Puie  Beason^'  88P)w«-— *" 

Tfae  landlady'ffeap^fltnngs  begaato  dsaee,  and  luael£tD  tranble. 

^^  He  aajs  tost  pare  leaion  famishes  the  idea,  of  a  tnmsemdental  doe* 
trine  of  the  soul — ^psychologia  rationalis,  Mrs.  Jones — of  a  transcendental 
science  of  the  world ;  cosmologia  xntionaiiS)  Mh^.  Jones ;.  aod  finally) 
alio ?' 

^  Yaa^  sir!"  said  the  landlady,  bowings  out  herself  and  cap-stiiDgs  in  a 
violent  perspiration — "  very  true,  sir !  I  understand,  sir,  perfeetfy^  sir ; 
yon  don't  take  the  beef  at  three !" 

*'  Cleared  off  like  the  sky  after  an  April  shower,*'  said  D'Aiey,  laagk* 
ing*;.  ^^won  in  a  oantep— wJEon^-edl" 

Ther  strolled  leisordy  away^  towards  Oak  Holbw  after  the  suminarj 
dispennott  of  ^  landlady,  wbose  retreat  was  so  deeisive  that  she  made  no 
atlempt  at  axally,  and  Willie  Wilders  found  that  he  had.  not  by  any  means 
a  eooten^otible  eompanion.  D' Arey^  had  been  an  obserNBi^  and  had  noi 
bees  without  the  omcMrtunity  to  observe.  In  the  present  day,  Uarmng 
majT  be-  still  confined  to  the  few,  but  knowledge  is  the  property  of  the 
maaiy^  The  foraanr  too  often  dribbles  into»  pedantry,  wmle  ihe  latter  is 
vignnmis,  aetive,  and  aler^  practical  in  its  nature,  and  flartilein  its  meana. 
D^jQrey  lifcrmore  was  one  of  those  peofde  who  know  jnst  encaigh.  to  be 
perfw^y  gentlenianiy  and  amnsing.  While  Willie  WMdeiB  dmuned  Ofer 
a  ptiaagfi  in  Spinoza,  he  ran  oiRer  to  a.  fuieign  land  and  learnt  ils  peepla 
hy  heart;^  A  vaeatioa  in  Gemuny  taught  faint  nMre.  idian  yean  <£ 
Kant ;  a  mnnth  of  ^  Qnaiiier-Latin  lef^  him  more  fimd  £ox  infieddott 
dnm  the  nMst  pcdbund  philiooopby  oould  ccmvey.  Life  paases  by  wtnia 
WW  am  leamiag  to  Hve,  and  whOe*  we:  philosephisa  nnr  gcoy  hairs  imper"- 
ceptibly  leave  us  beyond  the  aid  of  philosophy. 

Mr.  Caaiehnaine  was  at  die  door  when  tihey  arrived*  He  gave  diem 
a  hearty  welcome,  and,  as  is  the  manner  and  ensfaom  of  eonntry  gentler 
men^  insisted  on  showing  his  new  guest  all  ti&e  glories  of  the  farm,  the 
pumps,  the  pears,  the  pigsties,  the  oxen  and  asaas,  and  everything  that 
was  his,  and  then  at  last  he  led  him  into  the  hall,  and  introduced  him 
to*— the  ladies;^  though  whetiher  the  squire  kept  the  best  to  the  last,  car 
whether  he  only  regarded  these  as  inferior  adjuncts  to  the  rest  of  the  hre 
stoek,  must  ever  remain  in  the  regbns  of  cGB^eotnrew 

D^Arey  livermore  was  regarding  liSxs*  Caatalmaine  with  that  eurioaky 
which  is  inseparable  feom  an  object  to  whom  one  knows  a  £ciend  haa  fasan 
attached,  when  Miss  Lilian  Rivers  was  intsodneed,  and»  behold  I  there 
stood  befere  lum  die  beauty  of  the  gdden  cnrisk  His  heart  beai^  ^soA  he 
bent  low. 

Tltt  dinner  passed  as  eountiy  diuners  do«  H^met^  wha  was  there, 
and  D'Arcy  soon  became  great  friends;  die  ladies  were  gay,  the  squire 
was  jovial  after  his  kind,  hot  som^ow  Willie  Wildns  became  kss  than 
ttsoidly  equidile  in  his  demeanour.  D'Arcy  was  evidettdy  over  head  and 
ears  in  love  with  Lilian  Rivers,  and  while  ^^Ae  seemed  by  no  means  to 
disliko  die  sport,  he  was  undodbtedly  clever  and  agraeahle. 

*'  Yetf  will  see  Mr.  Livermore  to  hie  hotel  ?"  said  the  a^niBe,.  aa  diey 
wme  aU  gadiered  ti^edier  in  die  haU  befiiae  parting;  § 

'<  With  pleaaore,'*  replied  Willie  Wilders;  "*  conbund  his  cuiaed  iat- 
pudence  T'  he  mutlBBed  to  himad4>  ^^  I'U  >»  him  at  di( 
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^^  Blue  Boar,  is  it  not  ?"  interposed  B'Arcy,  with  a  final  bow. 

At  that  moment  the  rattle  of  a  horse's  hoofs  was  heard  ringing  along 
the  highway;  the  gate  was  dashed  open,  the  messenger  leaped  from  a 
steaming  steed,  and  placed  in  the  hand  of  Alfred  Helmet  a  telegraphic 
despatch. 

The  seat  for  Muddleham  was  vacant  I 

He  g^ve  the  paper  to  Mrs.  Castelmalne,  whose  beautiful  eyes  lit  up 
with  a  flash  of  fire  when  she  read  it,  though  but  one  word  escaped— 
'*  Remember!" 

**  I  do  /"  said  Alfred — "  think  you  I  can  forget  ?  Was  it  I  who  for- 
got in  other  times  ?" 

They  were  alone  for  a  space — a  dangerous  loneliness !  For  the  moon 
shone  down  on  them  with  its  soft  insidious  calm — that  calm  which  steals 
into  human  hearts  and  unmasks  their  mysteries.  The  moon  shone  down  on 
them  as  it  had  done  on  the  night  of  their  first  meeting  at  the  £&rm— less 
brilliant  than  then,  but  in  her  train  full  many  a  star.  And  then,  as  on 
that  night,  came  visions  of  other  times — of  Italy's  temples  and  yineyardS} 
and  the  blue  sky  that  spread  o'er  past  days  of  their  youth.  Then  came 
thronging  thoughts,  too  tumultuous  to  be  repressed,  multitudinous  in  their 
array,  and  confused  as  a  routed  army  of  the  helpless  and  hopeless  pursued 
by  tne  hungry  swords  of  the  desperate  and  the  damned !  Then  came  back 
recollections  that  had  slumbered  but  never  died — an  awakening,  as  it  were, 
from  a  feverish  slumber,  where  the  past  was  the  true,  and  the  present  the 
unreal.  Then  came  the  bitter,  agonising  moment  when  the  aching  breast 
and  throbbing  heart  feel  an  eternity  of  sensation  in  the  single  ache,  in 
the  single  throb,  and  the  world  is  in  the  balance  between  the  good  and 
evil  angels.  All  passed  in  an  instant  like  the  lightning's  flash,  that  rives 
and  rends,  and  vanishes. 

With  a  convulsive  effort  she  spoke,  and  her  voice  was  calm—calm  In 
the  pride  of  a  superhuman  self-command. 

^'  Alfr*ed !"  she  said,  **  my  cousin,  now !  now !  success  awaits  you  T 

"  Success !"  he  echoed,  sadly. 

"  Ay,"  repHed  Evalla ;  ''  think  of  us  sometimes,  but  think  of  honour 
more ;  you  are  meant  for  great  things,  and  shall  soar  like  an  eagle  in  your 
*  pride  of  place !' " 

^^  Success  !"  echoed  Alfred,  sadly,  a  second  time ;  ^'  wherefore  should  I 
pursue  a  phantom  I  may  never  clasp — and  if  the  goal  be  reached,  what 
happiness  in  the  success  you  speak  of  when  there  is  none  to  share  ? — do  I 
not  stand  alone  in  the  world  ?" 

How  brave  she  was  though  her  heart-strings  were  torn  asunder !  How 
superior  in  her  courage,  though  her  pulse  had  well-nigh  ceased  to  beat! 

"  Alone !"  she  said ;  "  no !  I  am  proud  enough  to  believe,  Alfred,"— 
and  she  smiled,  a  ghastly  smile — '*  that  the  career  which  I  have  made 
my  hope,  and  the  man  in  whom  Zhave  centred  my  ambition,  shall  never 
sue  the  haughtiest  woman  in  vain :  go  among  the  young  and  beautiful^ 
you  will  find  a  fitting  mate."* 

"  No  !"  he  excliumed,  **  lost,  lost  for  ever !     Evalla  !  I  love " 

He  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  tore  himself  away.  She  g^ed  ra- 
canity  and  vaguely  into  the  darkness  long  after  he  had  disappeared,  and 
her  mien  was  firm  and  erect,  though  with  the  old  sad  expression  that  was 
habitual  to  her  of  having  lost  something,  or  left  somebody  behind. 
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Just  two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  second  congress  assembled  to 
clear  away  the  diplomatic  cobwebs  which  had  gradually  collected  round 
the  peace  of  Paris,  and  it  was  fondly  anticipated  that  another  thirty 
years'  peace  had  been  inaugurated.  Russia,  it  was  supposed,  had  been 
driven  back  fifty  years  on  the  path  of  progress,  and,  her  wings  thus 
elipped,  there  was  no  danger  of  the  Continent  being  convulsed  by  any 
general  war.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  dilate  on  the  sad  disappoint- 
ment the  allies  have  met  with  as  regards  Turkey :  Russian  intrigue  is 
once  more  triumphant  in  the  Principalities,  and,  unhappily,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  has  been  promoting  her  plans  by  the  coldness  which  has 
sprung  up  between  France  and  Austria.  He  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  if  the  Austrians  entered  Servia,  in  order  to  support  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Sultan,  he  should  regard  it  as  a  castes  belli,  just  as  much  as  if 
the  Russians  crossed  the  Pruth  again.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
our  policy  to  draw  more  closely  the  bonds  connecting  us  with  Austria,  for^ 
with  her  enormous  army,  she  affords  us  a  material  guarantee  that  no 
combination  that  can  be  brought  about  will  dangerously  affect  our  inte- 
rests. With  Austria  and  Prussia  on  our  side,  we  have  no  occasion  to  fear 
any  diminution  of  our  authority  or  right  of  interference  in  regulating 
the  affairs  of  Europe. 

There  is  very  little  doubt  now,  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  per- 
fectly justified  m  regarding  Turkey  as  a  sick  man,  and  the  events  of  the 
last  two  years  have  sufficiently  evidenced  the  atrophy  under  which  that 
unhappy  country  is  suffering.  The  Sultan,  reckless  of  all  but  his  per- 
sonal amusement,  passively  allows  the  Principalities  to  become  the  focus 
of  intrigues,  and  before  long  the  fairest  portion  of  his  empire  will  slip 
through  his  grasp.  He  has  requited  our  strenuous  efforts  to  support  his 
tottering  throne,  after  the  usual  Turkish  fashion,  by  ingratitude,  and, 
indeed,  it  seems  as  if  he  were  profoundly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
Metternich's  axiom,  ^^  Apres  moi  le  deluge."  In  this  state  of  things  the 
dissolution  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe  is  but  a  question  of  time, 
and  it  behoves  us  to  be  most  vigilant,  for  the  race  will  be  to  the  swiftest, 
and  the  Dardanelles  are  the  key  to  European  dominion.  The  Emperor 
of  the  French  is  well  aware  of  this  fetct,  and  he  is  building  a  fleet  of  screw 
men-of-war,  which  might  turn  the  scale  in  his  favour,  unless  our  govern- 
ment employ  their  utmost  energies  to  make  England  worthily  represented 
on  her  national  element.  What  we  want  is  a  powerful  Mediterranean 
fleet  stationed  off  Malta,  not  for  any  purposes  of  aggression,  but  simply 
to  watch  the  progress  of  events  in  Turkey,  and  be  ready  to  take  the 
initiative  in  the  event  of  any  sudden  catastrophe  in  that  unhappy  country. 
While  France  is  preparing  so  strenuously  for  that  chance  of  dominion — 
while  Russia,  shut  out  from  the  Black  Sea,  is  hoping  to  found  another 
Sehastopol  in  the  Mediterranean — while  Austria  is  collecting  a  powerful 
steam  squadron  at  Pola — England  alone  remains  behindhand.  We  have, 
scattered  about  the  Mediterranean,  a  fleet  of  sixteen  vessels  of  various 
ratings,  while  the  Channel  squadron  consists  of  five  ships,  magnificent 
specimens  of  their  class,  it  is  true,  but  not  such  a  fleet  as  England  ought 
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to  display  in  the  present  critical  aspect  of  affairs.  We  have,  howeTer, 
such  confidence  in  the  present  goyernment,  that  we  helieve,  so  soon  as 
their  attention  is  directed  to  this  important  matter,  they  will  streogthen 
oar  home  naval  force  from  the  powerful  steam  reserve  they  now  possess 
lying  inactive  in  our  dockyards. 

It  may  he — and  we  sincerely  hope  it  is  so — that  w-e*  are  premature  in 
our  apprehensions  ahout  Turkey.  The  present  generation  may  pass  away, 
and  tne  Sultan  still  keep  up  his  rickety  authority,  hut  there  can  be  no 
douht  of  the  menacing  state  of  affairs  in  Italy.  Sardinia  has  been  long 
burning  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  Novara,  and  is  strengthened  in  her 
resolve  by  the  favourable  support  offered  her  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  Not  alone  that  Prince  Napoleon  is  to  be  wedded  to  a  daughter 
of  Sardinia,  but  the  emperor  has  openly  put  himself  forward  as  the 
champion  of  Italian  constitutionalism.  His  protectorate  of  the  Papal 
States  has  apparently  led  him  to  the  condusion  that  nothing  can  be  done 
to  consolidate  the  temporal  authority  of  Pio  Nono,  and  he  is  prepared  to 
irithdraw  his  troops  if  Austria  will  follow  his  example.  To  his  somewhat 
peremptory  summons,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  raised  the  olnection  that, 
u  the  interests  of  Lombardy,  he  could  not  consent  to  a  withdrawal  of  his 
troops  from  the  Legations,  which  would  at  ouce  kindle  a  flame  of  insor- 
rection  that  might  possibly  spread  like  a  prairie  fire  through  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  Italy.  This  opposition  to  the  emperor's  wishes  has 
produced  a  certain  amount  of  coolness  between  France  and  Austria,  and 
Sardinia  appears  to  be  ready  at  any  moment  to  pour  dowa  her  hundred 
thousand  troops  on  the  fertile  plains  of  Lombardy.  Not  that  Yietor 
Emmanuel  would  be  so  mad  as  to  risk  the  combat  with  his  g^gaatie  foe 
unless  he  had  received  distinct  promises  of  support  from  France,  for 
Austria  was  never  more  fully  prepared  for  a  contest  in  Italy  than  at  the 
present  moment.  Warned  by  the  experiences  of  1848,  she  has  £s- 
mantled  the  works  of  Venice  and  concentrated  her  stret^^  in  the  triangle 
formed  by  the  fortresses  of  Peschiera,  Verona,  and  Mantua.  The  Lake  ef 
Como  is  most  strongly  defended,  while  reinforcements  are  being  sent  in 
to  Lombardy  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  drawn  from  the  rest  of  the  empire. 
On  the  other  hand,  Sardinia- would  take  the  field  under  far  more  &Toa^ 
able  conditions  thiui  in  the  last  campaign.  She  has  a  first-class  forties 
in  Alessandria  to  fall  bade  upon  in  the  event  of  a  defe^it,  while  it  is  moie 
than  probable  that  Russia  would  repay  Austrian  ingratitude  during  the 
Crimean  war  by  concentrating  a  large  body  of  troops  on  the  GalliciflQ 
firontier,  thus  holding  a  portion  of  the  Austnan  army  in  check. 

All,  then,  seems  to  tend  to  the  belief  that  the  tranquillity  of  Europe 
depends  on  the  Emperor  Ni^poleon :  he  holds  peace  or  war  in  his  hand, 
and  very  few  can  foresee  what  his  ultimate  decision  will  prove.  Still  dieie 
are  certain  indicia  which  may  lead  us  to  form  an  opinion,  and  these  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  very  few  paragraphs.  In  the  first  place,  he  bas  an 
enormous  army  idling  at  home,  every  man  in  which  is  thirsting  for  ghnf 
and  an  opportunity  to  renew  the  marvels  of  the  First  Empire.  Frenchmen 
have  not  yet  forgotten  the  time  when  a  Beauhamaiswas  viceroy  of  Italj) 
and  the  hatred  they  have  ever  borne  to  the  Austrians  is  only  intensified 
by  their  forced  and  most  reluctant  inactivity.  No  man  in  his  senses  belieTes 
that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  would  take  the  field  on  behalf  of  consti- 
tutional principles,  so  far  as  Italy  is  concemedx  for  no  man  knows  better 


tliaa  be  tiift  utter  faUaey  of  foondiiig  a  Noarth*Baiiaii  Singdoni  usder 
Victor  £iiiaian»el>.  and  «ie  price  he  wouki  m  all  proliabilit  j  adc  «id  oIk 
tain  for  his  interference  would  he  the  dejhoto  rule  of  ttalj* 

It  is  quite  evident  that  constitntionalism  i»  not  a  frait  tiwt  will 
flourish  in  Italy.^    From  the  earliert  pedod  of  history  ibe  people  have 
only  been  kept  *tii  suhjeetion  by  a  vystem  of  texroiiaai^  and  even  in 
those    boasted   da}^  of  republicanism,   about  which   modem   Italian 
authors  £eJI  into  ecstasies,  l^e  seyerest  punidwient  was  inflicted  on 
those  who  dared  to  thwart  die  decrees  of  the  despot     It  is   tnie 
that  now  and  then  the  orerstnmg  bow  broke^  and  the  eza^erstod 
people  ixxk  a  fearful  ven^ance  on  their  tyrant;  still,  such  a  state 
of  things  is  far,  rery  flur  removed  from  liberty,  and,  strange  to  say> 
during  the  worst  period  of  Itdian  humiliadon  the  arts  and  commerce  . 
attained  an  unparalleled  degree  of  expansion.     We  think  that  the 
peculiar  temperament  of  the  Itdian,  which  he  shares  to  a  certain  extent 
with  the  Easterns,  namely,  that  he  r^ards  concessions  as  evidences  of 
timidity,  and  terrorism  as  proof  of  strength,  is  a  sufficient  apology  for  the 
Austrian  nde  in  Lombardy,  which  has  been  held  up  by  the  Hbend  party 
of  all  nations  to  die  execration  of  the  world.     It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that^ 
the  Austrian  rule  is  arbitrarily  tyrannical,  for  it  is  notorioos  that  the 
House  of  Hapsbnrg  has  ever  striven  to  exercise  a  paternal  sway  over  its 
heterogeneous  peoples ;  but  such  an  experiment  would  produce  very  grave 
results  in  Lombardy,     As  flur  as  material  progress  is  concerned,  the 
Italian  subjects  of  Austria  have  no  reasfon  to  complain ;  the  govemmeut 
have  expended  enormous  sums  in  making  roads  and  bridges,  in  establish- 
ing schools,  and  providing  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people,  and  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  full  amount  of  taxation  r«sed  is  spent 
again  npon  that  ungrateful  country.     The  slightest  sign  <^  weakness  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities  leads  to  excesses — 'indeed,  this  is  a  natiual 
sequence  to  the  severity  diey  are  compelled  to  exercise — and,  in  1848,  the 
forced  retreat  of  the  Austrians  from  Milan  roused  the  whole  nation 
in  arms,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  masterly  combinations  of  Radetzky 
the  Austrians  could  never  have  regained  their  authority*     In  vHiat  light 
the  Austrians  themselves  regard  their  dominion  in  Lombardy  is  easily 
estimated  by  the  &ct  that,  during  the  first  negotiations,  they  ofifered  tO' 
give  up  the  whole  of  that  territory,  save  Venice ;  but  tins  o£Rsr,  fertu- 
nately  for  themselves,  was  rejected  by  Charles  Albert,  then  in  the  flrst 
flush  of  victory,  and  who  vainly  imagined  that  he  would,  in  the  long  run^ 
be  enabled  to  crush  the  powerful  cohorts  of  his  magnanimous  enemy» 
Novara  amply  testifled  what  extraordinary  vitality  the  Tedeschi  still  pos- 
sessed, and  we  firmly  believe  that  if  Victor  Emmanuel  allow  himself  to 
be  led  away  by  his  ambition,  and  attack  the  Austrians  single-handed,  he 
will  suffer  a  defeat  to  which  Novara  was  but  a  skirmish.     The  most  un- 
compromising liberal  must  confess,  doubtless  with  deep  regppet,  that 
Austria  was  never  stronger  in  military  power  than  at  the  present  mo- 
ment    She  has  a  magnmcently  appointed  army  of  450,000  men,  of 
whom  half  could  safely  be  spared  to  put  down  insurrectionary  movements 
in  Lombardy ;  for,  at  home,  she  has  restored  supreme  tranijntllity,  and 
the  only  danger  menacing  her  is  a  Russian  army  of  observation.    Nor 
need  any  weight  be  attached  to  the  suggestions  that  Austria,  impo* 
relished  as  she  is  by  tiie  maintenance  of  so  enormous  an  army^  must 
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mat  m  mbnihs  in  Upper  Italy.  Vietor  Emmanuel,  with  the  ponst 
aspiraticHis,  would  be  compelled  to  have  noourse  to  absolutkin  if  he 
wished  to  save  his  crown.  In  what,  then,  wcHild  the  Italians  benefit  by 
exchanging  an  Austrian  for  a  Piedmontese  rule  ?  On  the  contrary,  tiicy 
would,  in  all  probability,  draw  a  heaner  penalty  on  themseWes,  kt 
Victor  Emmanuel,  imable  to  assert  his  sway  unaided,  would  be  com- 
pelled to  seek  French  assistance,  and  the  records  of  the  past  should  tesok 
the  Italians  what  they  might  expect  in  such  a  case. 

Any  consideration  of  the  present  state  of  Sardinia  must  necessarily  be 
preceded  by  a  description  of  the  monarch  to  whom  she  is  so  much  in- 
debted for  her  social  progress.     Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  king  of  Sardinia, 
Cyprus,  and  Jerusalem,  and  king  by  election  of  the  monarchy  of  Upper 
Italy,  to  which  throne  he  has  a  claim  as  heir  of  Charles  Albert,  was  ban 
on  the  14th  November,  1820.  He  is  consequently  eight-and-thirty  yeais 
of  age,  that  period  of  life  when  the  physical  strength  and  decision  of 
mind  bare  attained  their  perfection.     Most  of  our  readers  will  remember 
Vietor  Emmanuel  as  he  appeared  among  us,  and  the  despair  which  lus 
moustaches  produced  among  our  exqmsites.     He  is  a  fine,  sddierly 
looking  man,  with  an  admirable  frankness  about  him.     In  a  word,  hek 
every  inch  a  military  king,  excellently  adapted  for  Piedmont,  the  Pnuna 
of  Italy,  as  Gualterio  designates  it.     From  his  earliest  youtii,  Vietor 
Emmanuel  was  carefully  and  severely  trained;  not  that  his  father  in  say 
way  resembled  Frederick  Wilfiam  of  Prussia,  even  if  the  son  bear  mot 
affinity  to  Frederick  tlie  Great,  as  bra  courtiers  avert;  but  Charles  Albert 
desired  to  make  his  Sardinians  a  military  nation,  and  he  could  hit  on  do 
better  device  than  to  give  them  the  example  of  his  own  sons,  in  wbon 
the  virtues  of  passive  obedience  and  discipline  were  inculcated.     Daring 
his  father's  reign  the  present  king  devoted  himself  exelusiv^f  to  militiry 
matters.     Possessed  by  one  fixed  idea  of  aatiooal  independence,  Charies 
Albert  employed  his  heir  in  preparing  the  means  of  carrying  it  out;  and 
thus  this  prince,  like  his  younger  brother,  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  p^onned 
eminent  services  to  the  liberal  cause  during  the  Lombardese  eampugn 
of  1848.     At  the  head  of  a  division,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  played  a  moit 
brilliant  paa*t  in  all  the  actions  of  the  five  months'  campaign.    Adofsdby 
his  troops,  to  whom  he  devoted  his  special  attention,  he  inspired  them 
with  a  martial  ardour  that  levelled  every  obstacle.     In  every  difficulty  be 
placed  hinaself  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  and  shunned  no  danger  where 
victory  was  the  object.     The  celdrated  battle  of  €k»to,  on  the  30A 
May,  1848,  the  most  important  gained  by  the  Piedmontese,  was  prioo- 
pally  due  to  the  courage  and  strategic  ability  of  thb  prince.     An  eye- 
witness, M.  de  Talleyrand,  present  at  head-quarters  during  the  actios, 
has  given  us  a  glowing  account  of  his  first  meeting  with  the  eldest  wad 
Charies  Albert : 

The  engagement  was  going  on  most  furiously  on  the  right  wing.  I  sonjht 
the  Duke  of  Savoj,  but  only  found  the  Austrians,  They  were  shiuply  pressmg 
a  Piedmontese  regiment ;  thej  had  cleverly  found  the  weak  point  of  ue  positioii, 
for  this  wing  was  rather  en  l*air,  and  the  ground  was  unfavourable.  The  ricto? 
appeared  to  be  decisive  for  the  Imnerialists,  who  fought  admirably ;  but  at  tlus 
moment  a  young  general  officer  galloped  past  me ;  his  Axab  horse  was  coYered 
with  foam,  and  the  blood  gushed  out  from  the  pricks  of  the  merciless  spiiis. 
The  horseman,  with  flaming  eye,  sword  in  hand,  his  Iwrge  moustaches  standing 
on  end,  rushed  towards  a  fine  guard  regiment.    A  few  paces  from  the  front  tlifi 
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young  general  stopped,  aiid  shouted,  "  Follow  me,  GKiards,  to  sare  the  honour 
of  the  House  of  Savoy."  A  general  cry  responded  to  this  chivalrous  appeal: 
the  regiment  rushed  madly  forward;  a  contest  began;  the  Austrians  were 
checked,  and  at  length  gave  way.  But  their  reinforcements  came  up ;  they 
returned  to  the  charge  and  threatened  to  crush  the  regiment  of  Guards,  whose 
officers  were  displacing  the  most  brilliant  courage.  This  young  general  appeared 
and  disappeared  amidst  the  smoke ;  he  continually  traversed  the  ranks,  encou- 
raging the  soldiers  by  word  and  deed,  and  though  woxmded  by  a  bafl.  in  the 
thi^,  he  kept  his  ground  like  a  paladin.  At  last  (General  d' Arvillars  ordered  up 
a  hght  battery,  ana  himself  led  on  the  brigade  of  Cuneo.  The  battery  opened 
fire ;  the  Austnans  were  checked,  and  the  brigade,  formins  in  line,  forced  the 
enemy  to  retreat.  A  wounded  officer  passed  close  to  me.  ''^Who  is  that  general 
who  has  exposed  himself  so  nobly  ?"  1  asked  him. — "  It  is  the  Duke  of  Savoy." 
— "  Long  five  the  House  of  Savoy  I  the  descendants  of  Philibert  Emmanuel 
have  not  degenerated,  and  that  prince's  artichoke  has  found  the  man  who  will 
eat  several  leaves  at  once."  it  was  almost  n^ht,  and  the  victory  was  still 
doubtful  along  the  rest  of  the  line.  I  retraced  my  steps,  and  found  mjself  by 
the  king's  side.  He  was  reading  a  letter  an  officer  had  just  handed  mm :  his 
stem  face  was  lit  up  by  a  ^eam  of  joy.  "  Qentlemen,"  he  said  aloud,  '*  the 
Duke  of  Genoa  informs  me  of  the  fall  of  Peschiera."  These  words  flew  from 
rank  to  rank;  the  soldiers  made  the  welkin  ring  with  shouts  of  "  Long  live  the 
king !"  and  the  entire  line  rushed  upon  the  enemy.  The  Austrians  retired,  and 
the  cavalry  started  in  pursuit.  All  was  over :  victory  had  crowned  the  easle 
with  the  silver  cross,  and  each  of  the  princes  of  Savoy  had  a  large  share  in  the 
glory  of  that  memorable  day,  when  Ixaly  seemed  to  have  her  independence  in 
borgnnp. 

But  destiny  had  not  yet  been  disarmed,  and  the  devotion  of  a  whole 
nation  was  fated  to  be  unsuccessful.  After  covering  themselves  with 
glory,  and  having  taken  the  offensive  from  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign,  the  Sardinians,  surprised  at  Custoza  in  a  false  position,  and 
cut  off  from  their  base  of  operations,  were  forced  to  retreat.  It  was 
owing  to  the  desperate  resistance  of  the  two  princes  that  the  defeat  was 
not  more  disastrous  than  it  really  was.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  fought  like  a 
lion,  and  his  division  fell  back  in  capital  order.  The  royal  army 
marched  on  Milan,  to  try  a  final  combat  before  that  unfortunate  (uty. 
The  struggle,  which  lasted  the  whole  of  the  4th  of  August,  was  moat 
obstinately  contended  on  both  sides.  The  Austrians  were  determined 
on  avenging  their  repeated  defeats:  the  Piedmontese  defended  them- 
selves with  concentrated  despair.  The  princes  remained  at  their  head 
under  fire  for  twelve  hours.  An  armistice,  concluded  during  the  night, 
saved  the  debris  of  the  Piedmontese  regiments,  who  were  outnumbered 
and  almost  starving. 

During  the  winter  of  1848,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  devoted  his  attention 
to  the  reorganisation  of  the  army,  which,  by  the  spring,  was  again 
raised  to  100,000  men.  The  short  but  memorable  campaign  of  Novara 
covered  the  duke  with  glory.  He  was  present  with  General  la  Mar- 
morals  weak  corps  at  Mortara,  where  it  endured  the  attack  of  the  whole 
Austrian  army,  and  was  crushed  rather  than  yield.  Hastening  to  head- 
quarters beneath  the  walls  of  Novara,  he  was  the  life  of  the  army  in  that 
battle  of  giants,  the  Italian  Waterloo,  where  ten  thousand  bodies,  cover- 
ing the  ground  at  nightfall,  evidenced  the  hatred  between  the  two 
races.  Eighteen  hoiurs  of  hand-to-hand  combat  against  a  superior  force, 
saved  the  honour  of  the  Sardinian  army.  The  next  day  the  soldier  of 
Italian  independence  had  departed  into  exile,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
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took  on  himself,  with  the  royal  title,  the  gnve  task  of  rainng  Piedmont 
after  her  terrible  defeat,  of  repressing  factions,  and,  finally,  of  showing 
Italy  that  the  hour  of  her  deliverance  was  only  deferred. 

Victor  Emmanuel  is  a  prince  possessed  of  an  infinite  amount  of  good 
sense  and  judgment.  Whenever  he  examines  into  a  question  himself, 
he  immediately  grasps  its  salient  points,  and  recognises  the  line  of 
policy  to  he  pursued.  Thus,  in  1848,  he  readily  promised  to  transform 
the  absolute  power  into  a  constitutional  regime.  Nothing  would  have 
been  easier  for  the  young  king,  after  Novara,  than  to  withdraw  the  con- 
cessions made  by  his  father,  and  make  himself  the  autocrat  of  Piedmont 
But  he  confirmed  the  statutes,  feeling  a  greater  pride  in  commandinf  a 
free  people  than  a  band  of  slaves.  Every  attempt  made  to  change  his 
determination  succumbed  before  his  energetic  attitude.  Such  examples, 
from  their  rarity,  certainly  deserve  to  be  chronicled. 

The  king  is  one  of  the  bravest  men  Europe  has  ever  known.  Last 
year,  a  gang  of  bandits  infested  the  vicinity  of  the  ch&teau  of  Pollenzo,  a 
favourite  summer  residence  of  the  king.  He  persistently  refused  any 
escort,  and  one  night,  hearing  the  sound  of  an  engagement  between  the 
gendarmes  and  the  brigands,  he  seized  a  rifle,  and  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  former,  two  of  whom  were  killed  at  his  side.  In  1854,  the 
cholera  was  ravaging  the  city  of  Genoa.  The  inhabitants  were  flying 
in  eveiv  direction,  for  more  than  five  hundred  died  daily.  Victor  Em- 
manuel hurried  to  Genoa,  visited  the  hospitals,  and  thus  restored  the 
courage  of  the  people. 

Devoted  as  he  is  to  the  memory  and  projects  of  his  father,  Victor 
Emmanuel  is  aware  that  Italy  depends  solely  upon  him,  and  all  his 
thoughts  are  turned  in  one  direction.  He  is  the  most  thorough  Italian 
in  Piedmont,  and  the  result  is  that  his  people  fully  appreciate  his  good 
qualities.  The  fiiends  of  Austria  love  in  him  the  heir  of  the  House  of 
Savoy,  the  descendant  from  so  many  glorious  princes,  while  the  liberal 
party  join  to  this  traditional  respect  their  admiration  of,  and  giatitode 
to,  Uie  intrepid  representative  of  Italian  unity.  Hence  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  no  republican  conspiracy  is  possible  in  Sardinia,  and  that 
Mazzini  and  his  fellows  must  look  elsewhere  for  support  and  Mends. 

Since  the  cruel  losses  he  has  sustained  in  the  objects  of  his  a£[ectioii, 
Victor  Emmanuel  lives  in  great  retirement.  During  the  summer  he 
resides  at  one  of  his  country  ch&teauz,  returning  to  Turin  in  the  winter, 
more  for  the  sake  of  benefiting  the  capital  by  his  presence  than  for  his 
own  amusement.  His  civil  list  of  4,000,000  fr.  is  chiefly  expended  in 
pensions  and  acts  of  charity.  The  only  luxury  he  allows  himself  is  in 
his  horses,  and  he  has  set  up  a  model  establishment  for  training.  He 
has  made  considerable  reductions  in  the  court  which  Charles  Albert 
loved  to  surround  himself  with,  for  his  habits  are  simple,  and  he  is  easj 
of  access  to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.  By  his  lamented  consort,  Mane 
Adelaide,  the  king  has  a  family  of  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  of 
whom  the  eldest  is  the  Princess  Clotilde,  born  in  1843,  and  wife  elect  of 
Prince  Napoleon. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  form  any  correct  appreciation  of  the  present 
condition  of  Piedmont,  without  mentioning  the  man  to  whom  that 
country  is  largely  indebted  for  its  present  independent  position,  the 
Count  de  Cavour.     This  talented  nobleman  belongs  to  one  of  the  oldest 
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fomilies  in  the  kiog^oin.  Devoted  from  an  early  age  to  serious  study, 
he  serted  for  a  time  as  officer  in  the  Engineers,  hut  sent  in^his  resigna- 
tion,  and  proceeded  to  France  and  England  to  study  the  constitutional 
government  of  those  countries,  and  judge  whether  those  principles  were 
applicable  to  Piedmont.  On  returning  home,  M.  de  Cavour  founded,  in 
1844,  the  journal  II  RtsorgimentOy  in  which  the  principles  of  Balbo's 
work,  "  The  Hopes  of  Italy,"  were  developed  and  popularised  with  ex- 
traordinary clearness  and  force.  Italian  independence,  internal  reforms, 
league  of  the  Italian  princes  against  the  foreigner,  confederation  of  the 
several  states — such  were  the  views  put  forward  by  this  paper,  which  had 
a  powerful  influence  in  bringing  about  the  campaign  of  1848. 

In  conformity  with  these  ideas  the  editors  of  the  Bisorgimento,  fore- 
seeing the  moment  when  Italy  would  need  the  union  of  all  her  strength, 
addressed  a  memorable  petition  to  the  King  of  Naples,  in  which  they 
pointed  to  the  example  of  Pio  Nono  and  Charles  Albert  as  the  surest 
guarantee  of  dynastic  stability  and  popularity.  The  news  of  the  Mi- 
lanese revolution  soon  reached  Turin,  and  Cavour  was  the  first  to  ur^e 
the  entrance  of  the  Sardinian  army  into  Lombardy.  And,  when  the 
defeat  of  Custoza  was  announced,  he  inscribed  himself  as  volunteer 
on  the  list  of  new  levies,  which  the  armistice  of  August  alone  kept  at 
home. 

The  revolution  had  broken  out  spontaneously  throughout  the  whole 
of  Italy,  excepting  Sardinia.  The  evil  consequences  of  this  uprising, 
which  was  injured  by  a  want  of  cohesion,  were  speedily  felt.  Swarms  of 
emigres,  suffering  under  the  most  exaggerated  form  of  republicanism, 
fell  like  locusts  upon  the  delivered  provinces.  It  is  well  known  how 
they  succeeded  at  Milan,  in  Tuscany,  and  Rome,  rendering  themselves 
more  dangerous  than  twenty  defeats.  M.  de  Cavour  attacked  them 
vigorously,  and  was  requited  by  a  deep-rooted  hatred,  which  succeeded, 
eveo  in  Piedmont,  in  causing  him  to  be  regarded  as  anti-national,  and 
deprived  him  of  a  portion  of  that  popularity  he  had  acquired  by  his  con- 
duct and  his  writings.  At  the  election  of  January,  1849,  his  partisans 
abandoned  him,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  disaster  of  Novara,  when 
the  wisdom  of  his  predictions  was  proved,  that  he  regained  his  influence. 

M.  de  Cavour  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  early  labours  of  the 
parliament.  To  the  great  surprise  of  the  advanced  liberals,  no  less 
than  the  violent  displeasure  of  his  friends  on  the  right,  he  spoke  in 
favour  of  wise  reforms  and  progressive  ideas,  especially  as  regarded  ec- 
clesiastical privileges.  He  soon  gained  such  a  preponderance  in  the 
Chamber,  that  the  government  were  compelled  to  ask  his  adhesion.  In 
1850,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce;  and  in 
1852,  when  M.  d'Azeglio  retired  from  the  presidency  of  the  council,  the 
Count  de  Cavour  succeeded  him,  and  has  held  his  ground  ever  since. 
His  one  idea  being  the  liberation  of  Italy,  he  is  looked  up  to  by  all  the 
liberals  as  the  coming  man,  and  it  is  principally  owing  to  his  influence 
that  Victor  Emmanuel  is  so  bent  on  placing  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Upper  Italy. 

It  is  curious  that,  while  the  constitution  is  so  respected  thi^ough  Pied- 
mont, the  aristocracy  of  Genoa  have  remained  in  opposition  to  the  court, 
and  the  people,  who  have  taken  the  old  nobility  for  their  model,  form 
the  chief  difficulty  with  which  the  government  have  to  contend,  owing  to 
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tlwir  turbulence  aid  diesffeetion.    The  important  part  they  played  in 
tbe  catastrophe  of  Novara  deserves  closer  investigation. 

Ob  the  14th  March,  1849,  two  days  after  the  rupture  of  the  trace  condnded 
with  Badetzkj  in.  the  previous  August,  Charles  Albert  set  out  from  Tuin  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  who  were  then  commanded  bj  the 
Polish  General  Ghrzanowski.  The  Sardmian  army  amounted  to  80,000  men, 
nearly  all  veterans :  it  was  marching  on  Lombardy  to  promote  an  insunection, 
and  confine  the  Austrian  army  in  Mnan.  The  plan  was  good,  and  with  a  general 
of  average  abilities  would  have  succeeded,  but  the  execution  was  depbablc 
&om  the  outset.  Instead  of  advancing  in  a  formidable  mass,  which  would  not 
have  feared  any  hostile  rencontre,  the  army  was  divided  into  three  corps.  The 
centre,  with  head-quarters,  marched  on  Milan  by  the  main  road  to  Novara;  the 
rif^ht  wing,  commanded  by  General  la  Marmora,  proceeded  via  Pama  and 
Piacenza ;  the  left  wing,  composed  of  20,000  Lombardese  troops,  and  com- 
manded by  that  old  conspirator  Eamorino,  was  to  enter  Lombardy  by  Fayia. 
The  three  corps  were  to  raise  the  country  as  they  advanced,  and  finally  join 
beneath  the  walls  of  Milan.  The  movements  were  commenced  in  accordpcc 
with  this  plan,  and  the  army  had  reached  the  frontier  at  the  three  points  indi- 
cated, when  the  sudden  appearance  of  Radetzky  on  the  Piedmontese  tenitorf 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs. 

On  learning  his  opponent's  design,  the  Austrian  general  had  not  awaited  the 
Sardinian  army  at  Milan,  to  allow  himself  to  be  shut  in  by  fresh  barricades,  as 
the  Polish  commander-in-chief  had  fondly  imagined.  He  had  recalled  all  his 
divisions,  stripped  Lombardy  of  its  garrisons,  and  at  the  head  of  90,000  men 
quitted  the  city  to  try  and  surprise  the  Sardinian  main  bodv.  Only  a  fev 
leagues  separate  Milan  from  the  Tessino,  the  frontier  stream.  Kadet^  passed 
it  on  the  20th  March  at  La  Cava,  a  strong  position,  befcro  whkh  Biumorino 
was  now  standing,  but  instead  of  defending  it  he  fell  back,  and  left  a  free  pas- 
sage for  the  Austrians.  The  Sardinian  army  had  already  crossed  the  bridge  of 
Buffalora,  when  Ghrzanowski,  advised  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  fell  oack 
on  Novara  with  his  34,000  men,  and  sent  on  messengers  to  the  other  Uo 
generals,  bidding  them  join  him  at  once.  The  great  point  was  to  hold  their 
ground  till  the  reinforcement  came  up,  and  the  Austrians  attacked  with  a 
numerical  superiority  of  two  and  a  half  to  one.  The  Piedmontese,  electrified  fay 
the  presence  of  their  king  and  his  sons,  offered  a  furious  resistance.  They 
fought  the  whole  of  the  24th,  watching  in  vain  for  the  arrival  of  the  forces 
which  would  render  the  contest  equal.  But  Eamorino,  after  aUowing  the 
Austrian  army  to  defile  peaceably  before  him,  remained  encamped  near  Psm. 
Motionless  and  impassible,  for  three  entire  days  the  old  Carbonaro,  who  had 
been  pardoned  by  the  too-confiding  Charles  Albert,  received  order  after  order  to 
come  to  the  relief  of  the  main  body,  whose  furious  cannonade  could  be  plainly 
heard.  He  did  not  stir.  As  for  La  Marmora,  he  had  been  attached  at  Mortan 
by  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  force,  and  had  been  gravely  compromised.  He  only 
arrived  at  Novara  in  time  to  protect  the  remnants  of  the  Sardinian  army.  Bi^ 
he  was  too  weak  to  offer  any  resistance,  and  a  capitulation  was  inevitable. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Eamorino  was  a  Genoese,  and  that  in  that  eity 
a  faction  was  watching  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  occurrence.  At  the  first 
news  of  the  defeat  and  capitulation  of  Novara,  these  men  excited  the  people 
by  stating  that  the  new  king  had  surrendered  Genoa  to  Austria  as  the  price  of 
peace,  and  that  the  Tedescni  had  aheady  arrived  at  Pontedecimo.  The  city 
arose  en  masse.  These  men  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  moveosen^ 
expelled  the  royal  authorities,  and  proclaimed  the  republic.  Eamorino  vtf 
arrested,  as  his  troops  had  revolted;  the  conduct  of  this  Genoese  and  the  insur- 
rection appeared  to  be  strangely  connected,  and  Eamorino  was  justly  condemned 
to  death.  The  insurgents  of  Genoa  were  not  able  to  hold  their  own  for  any 
length  of  time :  in  a  lew  days  La  Marmora's  division  appeared  before  the  citTj 
andf  tranquillity  was  restored.    Only  eleven  persons  were  excluded  firom  tie 
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amnesty  granted  by  the  new  kin^,  but  even  they  were  pardoned  last  year,  and 
Piedmont  has  now  not  a  single  citizen  in  exile. 

It  is  aimxsiog  to  find  M.  de  Yarenne^  after  a  long  eneominm  on  the 
administrative  ability  of  the  Sardinian  ministry,  forced  to  confesB  tluKt 
there  is  a  deficit  of  one  Irandred  and  £ffy  millions  of  francs  in  the  budget 
of  this  year.  This  he  strives  to  explain  by  the  peculiar  position  in  which 
Piedmont  stands  to  Italy ;  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  ask,  in  thai  ease^ 
^'  Que  diable  allait-il  faire  dans  cette  galere  ?"  Through  the  animosity 
borne  against  Austria,  and  the  necessity  for  being  prepared  for  hostifi^es 
at  any  moment,  the  country  is  forced  into  expenses  which  are  beyond  its 
resources,  and  a  handsome  national  debt  is  being  incurred  because  Victor 
Emmanuel  conceives  that  he  has  a  mission.  Of  course,  if  the  Sardinians 
are  patriots  enough  to  incur  such  responsibilities,  it  is  no  business  of  ours ; 
our  capitalists  are  the  best  judges  of  the  merits  of  a  Sardinian  loan,  and  if 
the  government  go  into  the  market  they  will  soon  be  able  to  appreciate 
their  monetary  value .  Still,  it  is  curious  to  find  that,  while  the  opponents 
of  Austria  found  their  hopes  on  her  impecuniosity,  her  gallant  little  enemy 
is  precisely  in  the  same  position.  Perhaps,  after  all,  this  mutual  want 
of  funds  may  be  the  primum  mobile  of  peace  between  the  two  nations. 

We  need  not  follow  M.  de  Varenne  through  the  two  Chambers  or 
refer  to  his  appreciation  of  the  prindpal  public  men  of  Piedmont,  for 
this  has  already  been  done  with  much  clevemess  by  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John 
in  his  *'  Subalpine  Kingdom,"  a  work  which  to  our  mind  furnishes  a  very 
fair  nation  of  the  condition  of  Sardinia.  Nor  need  we  delay  with  wb 
Italian  notabilities  resident  in  Turin,  whom  our  author  solemnly  passes 
in  review.  Let  us  rather  proceed  to  that  chapter  in  which  he  gives  us 
an  account  of  the  Sardinian  army,  as  being  the  most  interesting  to  our 
readers.  We  quite  agree  with  M.  de  Varenne  in  rebuking  those  poli- 
ticiane  who  deny  the  Italians  courage,  for  when  rendered  amenable  to 
discipline,  tliey  are  converted  into  very  excellent  troops.  All  are  agreed 
in  allowing  the  bravery  of  the  Sardinian  army,  and  yet  that  is  composed 
of  the  most  diversified  ingredients.  Piedmont  proper  supplies  scarce 
one-sixth  of  the  army ;  the  other  five-sixths  are  made  up  of  Savoyards, 
Lombards  from  the  Novarese,  Ligurians  from  Nice,  Genoese,  and  Sardi- 
nians proper.  But  the  Italians  themselves,  when  disciplined,  form  very 
excellent  troops:  the  eighty  thousand  men  supplied  to  the  Austrian  army 
by  Lombardy  did  much  to  save  the  empire  in  the  stormy  era  of  1848. 
liOmbardese  grenadiers  put  down  the  insurrections  in  Vienna  and 
Prague ;  and  recruits  from  that  province  took  a  bittor  revenge  on  ihe 
Hungarians  for  the  excesses  the  Magyars  in  Austrian  pay  had  com- 
mitted in  Italy.  If  we  require  any  further  proof,  we  may  appeal  to  the 
|)eriodof  the  first  French  empire,  when  the  Italians  behaved  so  bravely 
in  Spain  under  Suchet  and  Victor,  and  during  the  retreat  from  Moscow 
tinder  Eugene  Beauhamais.  It  is,  therefore,  a  faUacy  to  assume  that  the 
Piedmontese  are  the  only  raw  material  for  soldiers  in  Italy;  and  there  is 
no  doubt,  if  well  disciplined,  the  peninsula  might  turn  out  a  magnificent 
army  from  its  population  of  twenty-six  millions. 

The  Sardinian  army,  which  owes  its  present  organisation  to  Charles 
Albert,  amounts  in  time  of  peace  to  70,000  men,  and  in  the  event  of  war 
ean  be  raised  to  100,000  by  the  present  system  of  reserves.  The  time 
of  service  is  sixteen  years :  the  infontry  soldier  is  called  out  for  mghteen 
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months,  the  trooper  and  artilleryman  for  three  years,  when  they  are  sent 
home,  although  liable  to  be  called  out  at  any  moment  until  their  capitu- 
lation has  expired.  In  this  way  there  is  a  constant  reserve  of  50,000 
well-disciplined  troops,  who  can  be  collected  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time.  The  Sardinian  army  at  the  present  moment  is  composed  of  20 
regiments  of  Line  infantry,  10  battalions  of  Riflemen  (Bersaglieri),  9  re- 
giments of  cavalry,  18  batteries  of  field  aAillery,  each  of  8  g^ns,  and 
12  batteries  of  position  ;  in  addition  to  these,  there  are  a  body  of  Engi- 
neers, a  train,  and  a  commissariat.  We  may  also  mention  a  numerous 
pattern  gendarmerie  (Royal  Carabiniers),  a  corps  of  free  Chasseurs,  and 
Marines  for  the  defence  of  the  ports. 

The  infantry  are  divided  into  brigades,  bearing  the  names  of  the  dif- 
ferent provinces:  the  brigade  of  Savoy,  of  Pi&dmont,  Aosta,  Cuneo, 
Regina,  Casal,  Piguerol,  Savona,  and  Acqui.  The  old  Royal  Guard 
(brigade  of  Guards),  comprising  two  superb  regiments  of  Grenadiers  and 
Chasseurs,  has  been  transformed,  during  the  present  reign,  into  a  brigade 
of  Grenadiers  of  Sardinia.  The  creation  of  the  Bersaglieri  is  due  to  the 
much  lamented  General  Alexandre  de  la  Marmora,  brother  of  the  pre- 
sent Minister  of  War,  who  died  in  the  Crimea.  This  arm  enjoys  such  a 
reputation  throughout  Europe,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  praise  it 
here.  The  first  French  battalion  of  Chasseurs  was  founded  on  this 
model.  The  cavalry,  excellently  instructed  and  mounted,  comprise  4  re- 
giments of  Dragoons  and  5  of  Chevau-legers.  The  men  are  armed  with 
lances,  which  they  use  with  deadly  effect.  As  for  the  artillery,  which 
has  been  the  object  of  peculiar  care,  it  is  generally  considered  equal  to 
the  French,  and  the  Crimean  war  rendered  that  arm  extremely  popular. 
It  is  certainly  superior  to  the  Austrian,  as  has  been  proved  in  every 
engagement  when  they  met  on  equal  terms.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
the  Engineers,  whose  officers  are  men  of  the  most  distinguished  merit 
A  military  academy  at  Turin  furnishes  officers  for  the  various  arms. 
Non-commissioned  officers  are  allowed  to  compete  for  commissions,  bat 
undergo  a  very  strict  examination.  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  crowned  sol- 
dier, has  devoted  to  his  army  the  same  constant  attention  given  to  it  by 
Charles  Albert.  Many  improvements  have  also  been  introduced,  princi- 
pally with  reference  to  the  special  arms.  A  course  of  the  French  lan- 
guage is  a  necessary  part  of  every  officer's  examination. 

Charles  Albert,  though  an  excellent  organiser  and  intrepid  soldier, 
unfortunately  did  not  put  sufficient  confidence  in  himself  during  the 
campaign  of  1848.  Instead  of  a  unity  of  command,  which  is  of  so  much 
importance — as,  indeed,  the  Crimean  war  proved — the  king  continually 
hesitated  amid  the  divergent  opinions  of  his  generals.  General  Bava,  a 
first-rate  soldier,  who,  if  left  to  himself,  would  have  brought  the  cam- 
paign to  a  happier  termination,  submitted  an  admirable  plan.  Charles 
Albert  adopted  it,  but,  through  his  anxiety,  laid  it  before  his  staff  for 
their  opinion,  and  it  underwent  various  modifications,  which  produced  a 
most  disastrous  result.  During  the  entire  campaign,  whenever  Charles 
Albert  only  listened  to  his  own  inspirations,  success  was  on  his  side. 
Eventually,  unhappy  circumstances  impossible  to  foresee,  such  as  the 
want  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  Lombardese  government,  and  the 
ignorance  or  ill  fiaith  of  the  contractors,  were  added  to  the  military  feults, 
and  Tendered  them  irreparable.     Still,  the  Sardinian  army  bad  a  right 
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to  fed  proud  of  ihese  fivd  months  of  war,  in  which  it  fiimiah^  t  eplendil 
instaoce  of  heroism^  when  it  was  so  freqaently  victorious,  and  when 
canses,  independent  of  itself,  alone  compeUed  its  retreat.  The  losses  of 
ibe  Austrians  continually  exceeded  those  of  the  Sardinians.  Radetdy 
owed  his  eminent  success  at  Custoza  to  a  hold  manosuvre  and  the  mere 
accident  of  surprising  the  Piedmontese  in  a  false  position,  for  the  old- 
marshal  hy  no  means  calculated  on  such  a  result  as  the  OTacnation  of 
Lomhardy ;  he  only  hoped  to  recapture  Peschiera.  A  witness,  who  will 
not  he  suspected  of  partiality  towards  the  Italian  troops,  M.  de  Pimodan, 
an  officer  in  the  Austrian  service,  has  written  a  book  on  the  Italian 
campaigns,  in  which  he  makes  the  following  remarks  ahout  the  final 
conflicts  between  the  two  armies  : 

The  roads  traversing  Santa  Lucia  were  encumbered  with  dead  bodies,  the 
houses  pierced  with  bmlets,  the  trees  broken  down,  the  church  belfry  shattered, 
the  gardens  filled  with  debris  and  arms  that  had  been  thrown  away.  The  a£Fair 
had  been  sangoinaiy,  and  the  Piedmontese  had  fought  with  the  greatest 
bravery :  during  the  whole  of  the  engagement,  officers  might  be  seen  rushing 
forwarci  and  exciting  their  men.  On  all  sides  could  be  heard  the  cry,  in  French, 
"  Allons !  en  avant !  en  avant !  Courage !  la  victoire  est  k.  nous  T'  These  in- 
trepid men  were  soldiers  of  the  Aosta  origade;  their  officers,  and  those  of  ours 
who  had  been  killed,  had  exposed  themselves  nobly;  they  had  been  struck 
in  the  chest,  and  their  bodies  pierced  by  numerous  bails.  It  was  a  glorious 
combat ;  all  had  fought  with  an  extreme  intrepidity,  such  as  befits  men,  and 
the  victory  had  been  well  disputed.  I  was  astonished,  especially  at  the  com^^ 
mencement  of  the  affair,  bv  seeing  with  what  boldness  the  Piedmontese  led 
their  guns  into  the  very  midst  of  our  line  of  skirmishers,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  their  sappers,  in  spite  of  our  fire,  cut  down  the  poplars  to  protect  the 
guns  from  the  attacks  of  our  cavalry. 

A  striking  proof  of  the  hravery  of  the  Sardinian  army  was  furnished 
hy  the  hattle  of  Novara.  In  that  terrible  engagement,  where  200  guns 
were  thundering  at  once,  and  120,000  men  were  fighting  hand  to  hand, 
the  Piedmontese  army  left  4000  dead  on  the  field,  and  had  6000  wounded, 
or  a  quarter  of  its  effective  strength.  Still  the  Sardinians  killed  nearly 
4000  Austrians,  among  them  160  officers.  What  would  they  have  done 
had  the  numbers  been  equal?  These  splendid  regiments,  formed  by 
Charles  Albert  with  so  much  pride,  gave  a  magnificent  halo  to  the  last 
day  of  their  master^s  rule.  "  Assuredly,"  a  writer  has  remarked,  himself 
a  witness  of  the  battle,  '^  an  army  which,  although  exposed  to  all  the  in-' 
fluences  of  discouragement  and  disorganisation,  was  yet  strong  enough  to 
strike  such  blows,  deserves  the  esteem  of  the  world.  A  defeat  is  nothing 
to  a  strong  and  active  nation  that  can  always  appc^  firom  the  loss  of  tO" 
day  to  the  victory  of  to-morrow.  It  is  great  gain  to  save  one's  honour : 
that  of  the  Piedmontese  army  is  unblemished."  Two  Sardinian  generals 
were  killed  at  the  head  of  their-  troops :  Lieutenant-General  de  Saint 
Martin,  who  had  served  for  a  long  time  in  France  with  that  grade,  and 
Major-General  Passalaqua.  On  receiving  orders  to  attack  with  his 
brigade,  the  latter,  who  was  conversing  with  his  officers,  said  to  them, 
*^  You  are  aware,  gentlemen,  that,  as  I  am  on  the  retired  list,  I  might 
refuse  to  serve.  You  are  also  aware  that  I  disapprove  of  this  war ;  but  I 
desire  that  all  the  speakers  who  govern  us  may  do  their  duty  as  well  as 
I  shall  do  mine.'^  An  hour  later,  he  fell  mortally  wounded.  The 
number  of  officers  killed  or  severely  wounded  was  beyond  all  proportion* 
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TSkm  of  the  utiiksrv  especiaUy  4]0tmgin8hed  thftniMhnes.  Tb»  jvmf 
Const  Charkfl  de  Robilant,  at  preMnt  a&  aide-de-camp  to  die  king,  net 
1^0  £ither  on  retnnuDg  to  Naraca  alter  nightfiilL  '^  An  jim.  wmM^ 
«iy  fiithar?"  he  aaid  to  Imn^  ia  a  firm  voice* — ^^No;.  but  jaaV^^^l 
Imhto  had  m j  hand  ahot  o£F,  and  I  am  goin^  to  have  my  arm  ampoiatBd.'' 
**-The  fiftther  turned  pale,  but,  commanomg  Yaa  emotkii)  he  t&^Mf 
^  Wdl,  my  son*  conaole  younel^  for  you  have  done  your  duty." 

The  king  md  his  sooa  fiinuBfaed  a  bxiUiant  example  of  courage  dorisg 
the  beitie.  From  morning  till  night  the*  two  princes  vemainfld  under 
fire,  dkaxging  at  flie  head  of  their  bngades^  and  fighting  with  desperate 
iati^pidity.  When  the  battle  was  lost,  the  Duke  of  G^K>a,  who  faid 
three  horses  shot  under  him,  charged  with  the  rallied  delnis  of  tb 
cavalry  to  strike  a  final  l^low.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  sought  to  saye  the 
remnants  of  the  army  by  concentrating  it  beneath  the  walls  of  Noyanu 
Charles  Albert,  grave  and  calm  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  tlie 
day,  proceeded  to  every  menaced  point  to  sustain  the  courage  of  d» 
tnx^  by  his  presence.  A  shower  of  projectiles  that  fell  around  \m 
decimated  his  staff  and  escort.  He  did  not  appear  even  to  notice  it  At 
night,  when  he  saw  all  was  lost,  he  evidently  sought  death,  for  he  placed 
himself  in  front  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  which  were  belching  forth  grape, 
and  scattering  death  around.  Fate  spared  him,  as  if  to  make  him  dim 
to  the  dregs  the  bitter  cup  of  defeat  and  humiliation.  He  returned 
slowly  to  the  town,  looking  round  from  time  to  time  on.  the  dying  tbst 
eovenid  his  path,  and  shuddering  with  restrained  angublu  M.  de  Taiky- 
rand  eame  up  to  him.  The  unfortunate  prince  o^sred  him  his  bai»i 
"  At  any  rate,'*  he  said,  *^  the  honour  of  the  army  is  saved  V*  and  den 
added,  sorrowfully,  ^'  even  death  disdained  me.'^  On  the  ramparts  of 
Novara  the  king  sent  for  M.  Cadcama,  and  ordered  him  to  proceed  to  the 
enemy's  camp  to  ask  an  armistice.  This  being  refiised^  a  raemoiahie 
scene  took  place  on  his  return.  After  a  few  moments'  reflectioD,io 
accustom  himself  doubtlessly  to  the  idea  of  the  sacrifice  he  was  about  to 
make,  the  last  he  could  offer  to  his  country,  the  king  summoned  the 
princes,  generals^  and  ministers  present,  and  addressed  to  them,  in  a  firm 
voice,  the  following  memorable  words :  ''  Gentlemen,  I  have  saciifioed 
mysedf  to  the  Italian  cause ;  for  it  I  exposed  my  life,  that  of  my  children, 
and  my  throne*  I  have  not  succeeded !  I  feel  that  my  peraon  is  now 
the  sole  obstade  to  a  peace  which  is  absolutely  necessary ;  and,  indeed,  I 
could  not  endure  to  sign  it.  As  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  the  death 
I  desired,  I  accomplish  a  fibal  sacrifice  for  my  country.  I  lay  down  my 
crown,  and  abdicate  in  fiivour  of  my  son,  the  Duke  of  Savoy."  All  pre- 
sent felt  a  deep  emotion  at  the  grandeur  and  simplicity  of  these  words. 
Charles  Albert  pressed  the  hand  of  each  of  them,  embraced  his  sons,  who 
Oould  scarcely  restrain  their  tears,  and  retired  to  his  chamber.  He  started 
an  hour  later  alone  and  without  a  suite,  after  having  confirmed  in  writing 
the  abdication  which  he  had  announced;  and  he  took  the  road  to  bis 
remote  place  of  exile,  where  he  soon  died,  without  agun  seeing  lus  capital 
or  any  one  attached  to  his  court.  Surely  this  lamentable  result  of  mis- 
placea  ambition  should  act  as  a  warning  to  Victor  Emmanuel. 

Our  author  is  highly  indignant  at  what  he  terms  Badetzky's  bratalify 
in  refusing  an  armistice  after  the  battle  of  Novara.  For  our  part,  we 
Qonaider  that  the  grand  old  field-marshal  behaved  with  unwanted  magD*- 
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nimky  in  not  reading  tbe  Piedmontese  a  still  seTerer  lesson,  wUcb  ihey 
fiilly  deserved.  Only  a  year  back  he  had  granted  a  truoe  when  be 
might  have  utterly  ^troyed  the  Sardinian  army ;  and  that  truce  Chazlas 
Albert  had  himself  petulantly  broken  to  go  in  search  of  another  tre- 
mendous defeat.  Badetzky  felt  that  no  trust  could  be  placed  in  such  a 
ruler,  and  sternly  insisted  on  his*  abdication  ;  but,  when,  this  had  been 
effected,  he  condoned  all  past  offences,  and  allowed  Victor  Emmanuel  to 
return  home,  believing  as  ne  did  that  such  a  victory  as  Novara  had  added 
sufficient  lustre  to  the  double-headed  eagle.  And  it  now  appears  that 
the  only  reward  the  Austrians  are  to  obtain  for  not  more  thoroughly 
clipping  the  wings  of  their  plucky  little  foe  is  a  constant  menace  of  in- 
vasion. We  fancy,  however,  that  if  Victor  Emmanuel  dares  attempt 
the  fortune  of  war  again,  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  escape  so  easily. 

The  Sardinian  army,  although  much  shaken  by  two  imsuccessful  cam- 
paigns^ soon  recovered  its  ordinary  aspect,  so  great  is  the  vitality  dT  the 
countzy.  The  vigorous  hand  of  the  new  king  brought  it  up  to  we  most 
flourishing  condition,  and  the  Piedmontese  troops  in  the  Crimea  certainly 
proved  themselves  brave  and  skilfuL  The  Piedmontese  are  at  once  en- 
thusiastic and  brave :  they  desire  to  avenge  their  old  king,  and  glorify 
their  bravest  general  in  Victor  Emmanuel.  The  poorest  recruit  endures 
his  privations  willingly  if  the  magic  word  *'  Novara"  is  whispered  in  his 
ear*  He  longs  to  measure  swords  once  again  with  the  Austrians,  and 
hope  tells  hiai  the  flattering  tale  ihat  this  time  the  victory  will  be  on  the 
side  of  Hedmont.  Poor  fellow  !  the  bitter  reality  would  only  too  soon 
read  him  a  terrible  lesson  as  to  the  fallacies  of  hope.  With  all  their  afi- 
knowle^ed  bzavezy  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  a  nation  of  five  milliona 
to  wage  war  on  equal  terms  with  the  Aujstrians,  who  diaw  their  enor- 
mous army  from  upwards  of  thirty-six  millions  of  men,  more  or  less 
trained  to  arms.  The  result  of  such  a  contest  is  inevitable  ;  and  even 
if  the  French  were  to  render  the  odds  more  equal,  we  believe  that  many 
desperate  engagements  would  take  place  ere  the  Austrians  yielded  a 
hand's  breadth.  It  is  true  that  they  have  suffered  an  irreparable  loss 
in  Radetzky,  who  was  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
Italian  warfare,  but  they  sdll  have  Welden,  Qyulay,  Wailmoden,  and 
Hammerstein,  who  gained  their  spurs  so  nobly  in  the  wars  of  1848,  and 
who  would  not  be  at  all  indisposed  to  try  conclusions  once  again  with 
the  Gallic  eagle. 

One  point  still  remains  to  be  discussed,  and  that  is,  how  far  England 
would  be  justified  in  mixing  herself  up  in  a  war  professedly  commenoed 
to  secure  constitutional  government  for  Italy.  Although,  in  the  abstract, 
we  profess  our  hatred  for  tyranny  in  every  shape,  and  would  gladly  see 
all  nations  enjoying  the  same  enlightened  liberty  as  ourselves,  we  cannot 
hold  to  the  opinion  that  we  should  bring  about  such  a  consummation  by 
armed  force*  Even  in  the  glaring  case  of  Naples,  where  tyranny  and 
bigotry  have  coalesced  to  crush  the  people  under  foot,  all  we  felt  at 
liberty  to  do  was  to  protest  energelically,  and  suspend  our  diplomatic 
relations  with  a  monarch  who  degraded  humanity;  how  much  move^ 
then,  ought  we  to  refrain  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  Austrian  despotism  in 
Lombazdy,  wluch  many  axe  disposed  to  regard  as  a  stern  necessity. 
During  the  last  few  yeacs  a  very  great  cha^;e  has  taken  place  in  our 
views  of  intervention^  and  though  formerly  we  were  only  too  apt  to 
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thrust  ourselres  forward  as  the  Don  Qaixotes  of  monarchy,  we  doubt 
whether  England  would  he  disposed  to  interfere  energetically  in  such  a 
quarrel  as  that  hetween  Sardinia  and  Austria.     It  is  true  that  we  aie 
hound  to  the  former  country  hy  a  special  treaty,  and,  no  doubt,  were 
Austria  to  take  the  initiative,  it  would  he  our  duty  to  come  to  the  rescue 
of  our  Crimean  ally ;  but  if  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  Sardinia  rushes 
headlong  into  a  war  which  meets  with  our  disapproval,  the  most  we  can 
do  is  to  offer  our  g^od  offices  to  ward  off  the  lamentable  consequences. 
At  the  present  moment  the  friendship  of  Austria  is  of  vital  importance 
to  us,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  give  it  up  merely  because  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  desires  to  establish  constitutional  government  in  Italy.    The 
first  great  principle  of  non-intervention  is  that  no  nation  has  a  right  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another  government,  even  if  the 
grossest  tyranny  is  proved  to  exist;  and  this  is  hut  fair  enough,  for,  if 
we  set  up  ourselves  as  reforjneris  ^of  continental  abuses,  we  should  have 
our  hands  full.     If  Spielberg  offend  us,  and  we  insist  on  the  abolition  of 
that  penal  fortress,  hy  the  same  rule  we  must  liberate  the  piisonem  at 
Cayenne,  and  our  government  is  much  too  wise  to  attempt  any  such  im- 
pertinent interference  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations.     We  heiieve^  then, 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  preserve  the  strictest  neutrality,  no  matter  what 
events  may  happen  in  Italy ;  Austria  is  quite  strong  enough  to  6ght  her 
own  battle,  and,  harring  the  sentimental  aspect  of  the  matter,  it  is  of 
very  little  consequence  to  us  what  the  resmt  may  be.     Whenever  the 
patriots  are  once  again  forced  to  quit  their  country  for  their  countiT's 
good,  let  them  as  before  find  shelter  here ;  let  them  harangue  greasy 
mohs  in  doubtful  English,  and  as  long  as  they  meet  the  demands  of  the 
tax-collector  they  may  remain  among  us  in  perfect  tranquillity.    And 
that  such  will  be  the  result  of  a  contest  in  Italy  there  can  he  no  douht, 
for  if  the  Sardinians  were  by  accident  to  gain  tne  upper  hand,  the  repah- 
licans  would  soon  undo  their  g^od  work,  as  was  the  case  in  1848.    It  is 
only  in  such  a  case  that  intervention  would  be  pardonable ;  hut  we  mvj 
very  safely  leave  it  to  the  Austrians  to  come  to  a  conclusion  with  Mazzini 
and  his  gang. 

Still,  we  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  that  our  government  haT  remon- 
strated energetically  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  as  to  the  false  hopes 
he  is  raising  by  his  ambiguous  language,  for  so  strong  is  our  admiration 
of  the  emperor's  character,  and  so  convinced  are  we  of  the  willingness 
with  which  he  would  meet  the  views  of  England,  that  we  belicYe  he 
would  readily  give  us  a  satisfactory  explanation  as  to  his  future  intentions 
ahout  Italy.  We  fully  recognise  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  and  that 
he  may  be  forced  into  a  war  of  which  in  his  heart  he  disapproves,  in 
order  that  he  may  prevent  his  enormous  army  from  becoming  restive ;  hut 
how  much  greater  would  be  his  reward  if  he  sternly  followed  the  path  of 
duty,  and  restored  confidence  to  Europe  by  a  manly  and  unreserved 
declaration  of  his  views.  Even  war  would  be  more  endurable  than  the 
gloomy  suspense  which  is  now  crippling  the  mercantile  exchanges  of  the 
world,  and  the  knowledge  that  all  Europe  is  watching  his  lips  with  bated 
hreath,  must,  before  long,  compel  the  emperor  to  reveal  his  fiiture  policy 
as  regards  the  Italian  question.  And  that  he  may  incline  to  peace 
must  be  the  fervent  aspiration  of  all  his  well-wishers  in  France  and 
England. 
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WHAT  SHALL  WE  SAY  TO  ITALY  ? 

BT  AN  OUTSIDEB. 

[Thongh  widely  differing  in  opinion  from  the  writer  of  the  following  article  on  the 
Italian  question,  we  know  that  he  possesses  excellent  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  conceive  him,  therefore,  to  be  weil  entitled  to  a  hearing.  Our  own  views 
on  the  great'  European  Difficulty  will  be  found  set  forth  in  the  February 
Number  of  this  Magazme,  and  idso  in  another  part  of  the  present  Number. — 
Ed.  N.  M.  If,2 

Fractious  Italy  is  once  tnore  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 
Again  and  again  she  has  been  well  beaten  for  the  same  fault,  and  told  to 
be  quiet.  But  she  will  not  be  quiet ;  the  treatment  adopted  towards  her 
has  not  answered,  and  now  the  other  members  of  the  famUy  cannot  pursue 
their  avocations  in  peace  because  of  her  restlessness.  Danger  of  universal 
disruption  and  conflagration  of  war  is  threatened  from  this  cause.  All 
men  are  running  to  and  fro  anxiously  asking  if  Europe  is  to  have  war  or 
peace.  And  statesmen  are  meditating,  what  can  be  done  about  Italy  ? 
so  as  to  stave  o£F  the  calamity  of  the  former  alternative.  But  supposing 
some  poisonous.  Daf^'s  elixir  to  be  once  again  administered  in  sufficient 
dose  to  still  the  fractious  patient  for  a  while,  the  question,  what  is  to  be 
done  about  Italy?  would  still  press  on  the  attention  of  Europe  for  an 
answer. 

England  and  Europe  are  to  a  certain  deg^ree  aware  of  this.  We  hear 
it  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  condition  of  Italy  is  a  stftnding  menace 
to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  But  there  is  great  reason  to  think  that  in 
England,  at  all  events,  men  are  very  far  from  being  aware  to  how  g^reat 
an  extent  this  is  the  case.  When  noble  lords,  whose  position  entitles 
them  to  be  the  leaders  of  various  sections  of  public  opinion,  **  trust  that 
the  Pope  may  be  led  to  see  the  necessity  of  introducing  ameliorations  in 
the  administration  of  his  states,"  or  remark  that  '^  if  Rome  were  well 
g-ovemed  the  presence  of  foreign  troops  might  be  dispensed  with,  without 
the  fear  of  revolution;"  when  '^  best  public  instructors,"  far  better  versed 
in  the  past  history  of  Italy  and  the  public  law  of  Europe  as  set  forth  in 
treaties  than  in  the  daily  and  hourly  miseries,  basenesses,  iniquities,  and 
de^adations  which  the  operation  of  those  treaties  are  working  beneath  a 
million  roof-trees,  opine  that,  after  all,  Austria  id  not  more  a  ^reigner  in 
Italy  than  most  of  the  other  rulers  to  whom  she  has  been  time  out  of 
mind  subject ;  that  she  is  justified  in  so  ruling  as  to  make  herself  safe  in 
the  possession  of  what  is  duly  hers,  and  that  the  Italian  population  have 
no  ^eat  reason  to  complain  of  the  burden  of  a  government,  the  heavi- 
ness of  whose  hand  is  caused  by  their  own  unraliness,— -when  these  are 
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the  indications  of  the  public  opinion  of  England,  the  Italians  may  be 
excused  for  feeling,  and  very  loudly  sapng,  that  England  is  taHdng  of 
what  she  does  not  comprehend. 

It  would  be  easy  to  set  forth  what  may  be  termed,  in  no  disparaging 
sense,  the  sentimental  view  of  Italy's  quarrel  widi  her  master  and  owner, 
in  Bueh  a  manner  as  wonld  better  serve  the  purpose  of  a  writer  address- 
ing himself  to  the  sympeUhies  of  a  free  and  prosperous  people,  but  the 
foUowing  statements,  which  seek  only  to  convince  the  reason,  will  be 
confined  in  the  driest  manner  to  facts  and  figures. 

Firstly?  then,  let  us  see  how  the  case  atamds  with  regard  to  the  great 
subject  of  taxation. 

When  Austria  entered  into  posseasion  of  the  provinces  assigned  her 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  assessed  tax  on  real  property  was  levied, 
in  dififerent  parts  of  the  empire,  according  to  various  olo,  imperfect  and 
dissimilar  systems  of  survey  and  vfduation.  The  German  provinces  were 
rated  acoozoing  to  the  survey  made  by  order  of  Joseph  XL,  the  Veaetian 
territories  aeowding  to  that  of  the  old  republic,  and  those  of  Mika  and 
Mantua  alone  possessed  a  good  and  scientifically  made  survey,  wluch  had 
been  executed  tmder  Charles  VI.  and  Ufaria  Theresa.  But  an  imperial 
decree  of  the  23rd  of  December,  1817,  orcfered  the  formation  of  a  new 
and  universal  survey  and  estimate  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  ex- 
cept the  Bfilanese,  to  be  made  on  the  principle  and  plan  of  that  already 
possessed  by  this  latter  province.  The  text  of  the  decree  having  pro- 
v^ed  in  the  most  minute  manner  for  an  entirely  equitable  method  of 
arriving  at  the  fitir  yeariy  value  of  all  property,  declares  that  "when 
the  necessary  rectifications  shall  have  been  made  in  the  results  of  the 
measures  and  estimates,  the  annual  amount  of  the  tax  on  real  property, 
which  the  emperor  may  have  fixed  on  according  to  the  necessities  of  the 
state,  shall  be  so  divided  that  each  province,  each  circle,  each  district, 
each  commune,  and  each  proprietor,  may  have  to  pay  to  the  pubEc 
treasury  **  an  equal  proportionate  part  of  so  much  per  cent,  on  his  in- 
come, proportioned  to  the  whole  of  the  impost  exacted  by  the  state."* 

The  operation  of  framing  these  new  surveys  and  estimates  for  the 
entire  empire  was  necessarily  a  long  one,  and  certain  regulations  more 
or  less  equitable  were  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  finance  depart- 
ment in  the  mean  time,  with  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  trouble  English 
Feaders. 

In  1853  the  new  survey  was  completed  in  all  the  provinces,  and  16 
per  cent,  on  the  reveDne  of  real  property  was  the  equalised  result,  which 
was  and  is  accordingly  applied  to  the  German  provinces  of  the  empire. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  incredible  to  an  Englidunan  that 
in  the  face  of  the  law  of  1817  the  tax  levied  in  the  Italian  provinces 
should  be  other  than  16  per  cent.     But  let  us  see  what  is  the  facif 

*  *'  Una  egual  quota  parte  di  un  taato  per  cento  del  tuo  reddito  proponioD>to 
altotale  dell'  imposta  esatto  dallo  stato."  This  decree  is  printed  at  length  hT 
T^borslci,'*De8  Finances  etduCr^tl^blicderAutriche.    Paris:  1843. 

t  As  it  Ib  tbe  object  of  these  pages  merely  to  briDg  to  the  knowledge  of  i^ 
general  English  reader  the  broad  fiiets  of  the  case  in  as  simple  a  form  as  possibly 
the  incontestable  results  only  of  the  Austrian  finance  operations  are  here  ff^^ 
The  statistidan,  who  is  interested  in  the  subterfuges  and  thimble-rigging  of  the 
figure  grouping  ar^  by  which  these  results  are  re^Aed,  may  find  them  set  forth 
with  admirable  clearness  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  **  Sulla  Necessity  razionals  e 
legislativa  da  accordara  al  Regno  Lombardo  Yeneti  la  Fersquanoiie  deUa  iQS 
Imposta,**  &c.    By  Valentino  Fasini    Yenioe:  1868. 
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It  results  from  the  statistic  tables  published  at  Yienna  for  the  year 
1845 — and  those  for  the  succeeding  years  confirm  the  exactitude  of  the 
f^fures-— that  the  gross  reventie  from  the  real  property  of  the  Lombardo* 
Venetian  kingdom  was  171  million  of  francs;  and  tiiat  from  the  other 
proTinces  of  the  empire  641  millions.*  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
the  respective  proportions  of  the  tax  to  be  raised  should  be  for  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  somewhat  less  than  three-tenths,  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  empire  somewhat  more  than  seven-tenths  of  the  whole ; 
or,  in  other  word^  the  two  portions  should  stand  to  each  other  as 
18|  to  70. 

The  tax  levied,  instead  of  standing  in  this  proportion,  stands  in  that  of, 
as  near  as  may  be,  36  to  70 ! 

To  make  the  tax  hold  the  same  proportion  to  the  gross  revenue 
in  Italy  that  it  does  in  the  German  provinces,  it  should  be  reduced  from 
36  millions  to  18^  millions;  or,  on  the  rated  income^  somewhat  less 
than  16  millions. 

But  the  plain  fact  is,  that  while  the  German  provinces  pay  on  real 
property  a  tax  of  16  per  cent.,  the  Italian  provinces  pay  the  ordinary 
tax  (for  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  is  all  they  are  loaded  with ; 
very  far  from  it,  as  will  presently  be  seen) — more  than  28^  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  the  wrong  done  to  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom 
by  Austria,  and  accordingly  of  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  sufferers  for 
tneir  oppressor,  will  be  strikingly  exhibited  by  the  following  facts  and 
figures. 

The  amount  of  real  property  tax  paid  by  the  Italian  provinces  to  the 
Austrian  goveniment,  from  1814  to  1848  inclusive,  was  83  millions  of 
francs  yearly ;'  and  thus  in  the  whole  period  of  thirty -five  years  amounted 
to  1156  millions! 

In  1849  and  1850  the  amount  paid  for  the  same  tax  was  100  millioiis 
in  the  two  years ! 

From  1851  to  1858  inclusive,  the  rate  paid  for  this  tax  was  44  milliona 
yearly ;  and  thus  in  the  ten  years,  from  1849  to  1858,  Austria  drew 
from  her  Italian  provinces  450  millions  of  francs ! 

Besides  this,  the  tax-payers  are  charged  with  a  multitude  of  other, 
assessed  taxes  under  various  names,  which  partly  are  applicable  to  such 
purposes  as  are  with  us  paid  by  local  taxation,  but  in  liurge  port  also  ta 
strictly  imperial  purposes. 

Besides  this,  the  burdens  were  enormously  increased  during  the  last  (tf 
the  above-mentioned  periods  by  special  war  taxes,  and  notably  by  the 
memorable  national  and  voluntary  loan,  which  being  forcibly  imposed  oa 
the  communes  exposed  them  to  heavy  costs. 

These  different  additions  bring  up  the  total  to  the  appalling  sum  of  60 
millions  a  year  for  the  last  ten  years.  And  this  sum  was  wrung  from  a 
people  impoverished  by  the  recent  war,  and  by  the  failure  of  their  great 
source  of  wealth,  the  silk  crop. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  condition  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  taxpayer 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  Italy.  And 
let  us  compare  the  facts  with  the  recent  statements  in  the  House  of  Lords 
by  one  of  the  first  authorities  in  the  House,  to  the  effect  that,  *^  while 

" |J.JHJ_  ■  -  I'  -■■■-■ 

*  la  mttnd  numben.  The  fiactioiH  are  in  no  wise  neeeaaaiy  to  the  argonMnt. 
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adfoit^Qg  iliatihe  goTenun^nt  of  Austria  weighed  ;htf9i?il|f  oibiti||».iiutti» 
of  ihe  people  (in.  the  Xiombardo*Vj»oeti«ii  Lingilow),  thiU-  ibalitoitbii 
vas  h^vy,  and ihait  as  to  liberty  the  people  badponc^he  mM^Mve 
that  those  evil^were  cominoa  to  tbp  iqajoplj  o£^tberipba¥.ta)pts  ^Aei 
CoDtiDenlg  and^that  oir  Txk  w^qsiE^;7Bs  fi^Q^ifS  Oi:  3»0aE  ^jtOYttHGU 

WEIIS  B£TT£B  CAJIEP  Voft  AHP  B^T^BS,  9911  .T^AIV  ^TfiS  ^.^IMnUtt  CNT  AMI 

OTHER  pomiojf  OF  iTiXT.*'  I ! !.— ^«  Earl  GraftviU^'atjsp^ierfiKHtthfer 
Address,  Tebruarv  3rd.  ,  TJ^oaucba  nai^  aa]fiiurliCri^i41Wliaheftsiich 
au^aflsertion^  iix  tib^  ^pe^ect^coffyictiQPi  w^  nu^  h^ivefy-^api^lhit.lMis 
apeakiDg  pure  trutb,  is  it  not  fair  to  conclade  that  Englishmen:  viij^acol* 
ar«  ^hpUy  ignorant  of  ilie:.real^ta  of  ith9.9as(9!?.i  i..  ^  ^  ,1 
On  account  of  the  saioe  tai^ —  ,-     •  ,1    .     .     [  u    ' 

"  Piedmont Ydontapent)  p^ys    i^,(to0,060  franc^^  ^^'  ''   '/^ 

Triscany,  BttTe  mone  than  /  '6,000,000      „ 
•      Ifeplefs  rcontineniil)  .        .  2'*,6O0,00O  '  „      '  '. 

..Tbeie  «w>mitoi  Ara^  in  pioportioo  to-tbe  «exicmt  of  temtor^  for'^e 

Tuscany    ,        .         •    .    ^    .    «     280  ^  ^    ,       ^     ./ 
Naples 816.    ,1. 

av^y, divided  BmHiig  the  populaliHA, «faow.t]auU fftohiitdividaal'pa^^iB^ 

Naples         .        .     •  .        :  •  :\"  3lfr:  60 c;^^  \  ^    , 

YMAi  in  4^  Ii6nibai*do^¥efi«ti<m  kingd^n^  th^Tsam^  ext^  of^  m 
s^aire: kilomeli^^  pays  lOOOfrancs!  "aM  eich indiiddoM  8"frttnasr' 
The  t«m«dfia)  extisnikm  ^  the  LdtntMUdo^Vbdetikn  kin^dM'^ 
one-fifteenth  of  that  of  the  entire  empire,  and  its  populalioh  B  ii^  <<K)ie 
than  OTWieightfe  of  th^  entire  Jw^jtilatToti/  AndyA  IT  yirrs'i'limi 

uiaa  9UMn  omi^  i^uA^rimt^  tBtyfu6VB  TAot^m^xx  bi^  ^  tk- 

,  TIm' Amoontr  i^f  propfere;^  tex'i^ch  the  RdHan  prbvittcetfVbtiM'i«yif 
rated  in  <$t>ilfoyn«ity  "witii  the  liiw  of  1817J  equably  With-  titer  tisst'bf  the 
empire,  iiratmi>  «£  24  ttniuoira  of  iphakcs.    Tttte  AifOuirt*  Act^Jaut 

PAlB'5»^44*'»tlLI;t6]!W. --^^  •■  ..-'...•   .?-"':;.^.    •uj-.''. 

'fiastly,  fhe  lK>tal  amount  of  fiii^  taxdtiori  of  all  kinds'i^)I'b:r^ 
Lbttbaido-TeiietibP  Magdom  meiy  be  tedcbP^^WeU  Wittiiiif  tto'^Urfc  at 
140''mim6nsa^yedr!--'    -'    ••  -^    '"    ''"    '•'  '■'"  '^'^  •."..r^-.-^ '-i  •"':' 

•The  alfbte^  filets  have  been  ^tati^d  yimpJy  td  stl^; '  iMti6^^BtifS.^eBi^ 
at  proving  the  correctness  of'  lh*ttf,'be(cause^ey  afe'notori^WWtril^ 
deniabte.  Thepresfent^^iit^^'ftiakfestio  pretetttton  to  hHvkir^dtsboteiM 
them.  He  Kmits  his  scope  to  biinging:  them  fi^m'  places  Vh^  t^  &i« 
na«  lik4)ly  to  meet  th^' eye  of  «lie  EngKsh  pnbKe,  sM  "dol^iigf  %  giaoee 
atHiemt  Any  one  sufBciently  ititer^tfd  in  the  mattief  to  ^ishte^  Verify 
the  above  %ui«8,  and  to  c^m  a  mtkch  fuller  idea  of  the  tn^ddd^ 
vrfaieh  att  tliisilli^gality  ai^d  rapine  hiks  beev  {ira^s^,  ifiMy  find 'till  1^« 
derires  in  Tegoborlski,  **  Des- Fmances  et  da^  Ct^dit  J^obncde VAtt6A^ 
Pans/ 1843;  *<®Caat8^yor«ii6chTag'f&r  die  am  eonsti€i!iir6nddfe^cte- 
tage.  tettfeteoen  Lander  d6!^  dbterreidhiseh^'MonAroUe^^i^^^  V^ 


ijitiir  ]849,"  Wien,  1S4S;  "Tateln  zur  Statistik  derOaterrelch-' 
itolwa  Mmiarehie  fUr  die  Jahre  1845  und  1846,  Wien,  1851— fiir 
*8  Jatire  1847  und  1S48,  Wien,  1853— fiir  dag  Jahr  I85I,  Wien," 
ISaey  "  L'Annuario  Statiscico  Ttalinno,  Anno  1,  1857-8,"  Torino,  and 
flpetutlly  the  above-ciled  memoir  of  Slgnor  Pasini;  "  Snll"  Amminia- ' 
tnuboe  Finaiaziaiia  deli'  Austria  nel  Regno  Lombardo-Veneto  primo  del 
MBIW184S,"  by  the  same  author,  Lausanne,  1850;  "  Fiiianzeltatlane'i' 
^DBttno  Economico-polifico  per  i'anno  1832,"  by  the  Bame  author. 
Imtba  preface  to  the  firat-cited  work  by  Signor  Valentino  Pasini,  he' 

"In  the  month  of  F6b«»Ty;'1868j  *Iien  r^ing-  a  ^«no!r  Ifefore' 
the  Roj-al  Imperial  Institute  (of  Venice),  I  idectoedft  ni;  duty  tonbte 
the  ni^ent  necenit^  of— 1^  pin^^ahing  tfaa  taxes  on  jepl  property, 
irhich  burden  agricultuw'  industry;  Sndly.  Xo  eq^ise  oot^ly  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  old  Venetian  rejuiblic  with  those  of  Alanfu&'and  M^an, 
but  also  all  the  provincea  of  tlie  Xjombardo- Venetian  kingdom  with  those 
of  tiie  other  |iw4s'  of  tlia'«mpiret  in  -whiok,'  not«ithst&ndi»g  «"new 
census  has  been  established  in  them  on  the  same  bsNa  xv^uewhioh- 
rule  our  provinces,  yet  the  ordinary  property  tax  is  leviediat  the  Tery 
much  milder  rate  of  16  per  cent." 

Kow  this  memoir,  as  part  of  the  "  Acts  of  the  Institute, "-was  printed 
at  the  expense  bt  the  imperial  goTemment.  "  I  wrote  thus,  says 
Sif^r^wnii  "in  Ae'eK^oetatiiHi'bf-feidteg'&n  oppertunrf  oeeasion  of 
^ving  the  proD&  of  jny  assertions.  This  occasion  was  not  long  in  pre- 
senting  itself.  In  facE,  in  the  following  month  of  April  a  demonstration 
of  what  I  had  advanced  was  asked  of  me." 

This  demand,  the  writer  is  at  liberty  to  state,  was  made  by  the  Arch- 
duke Uftzipiiliaa.  An^  Kgnoi:. Pasini  h^d  tW  hiuuuir  of-rWdine  to  Uat? 
the  paper,£raia  the ^rofoct)  to  «i^ch  we -hars) quoted,  amd  which wsa 
writt^  with  the  viair-af- jUBtifyji^'and  egipWiai:%  itht  stfttemeoM  JBOsde 
before  the  Iqttitute.,,  .    :     i     i    :    ^  •  :>  .  .. 

Tha  imp»f»qn  mada  oOihis  rciyal,iind  irapuwi  highneWiby  ,th«>rtatfl' j 
nients  Iwd  befoEe,himT  andiiis  reaeption  oF  tbewi  left,  it  mty  twMlded, : 
a  strong  conviction  on  the  mind  of  Signor  Pasini  of  his  earnest  dearS'^ 
to  ameliATAtfttbe  oogditjoD-oflhe  provinoes  eil^vsted-t^  bi»  g»v6nai«tt, 
taiaecompMie^  hDn«vWt  by  the^sipailest'hcpe'tbiit.Iio  WtwihaTC  M^': 
p^wer  to  carry,  out  ^s  mqhes..  At  alleventsv-it  va^eomethjiigAhathw  < 
royal  and  imperial  highness  did  not  dream  of  saying,  wtheow^ttndeiofi 
hiskiMwMge«f.tI)eBulyec^  that  which  liOrd'D^'^  (debate  On  ^-ddceM 
in  ti»  H9usfl_of  Lrwds^' BeWniTii  3rd)fc  in„wboti«w  only.be  «m«d«i»d; 
his  utter  ignorance  of  the  subject,   ventured  to  assert^, ihfti'' HE "BK-'. 

THE  ABinBUXpATIOK  OV  Wq.fil^rilBKKBVTt"  M  -       , 

If  .L<wd  Oogbynvouldibr  a. moment  cont^a^slate  the  i^aligonditionoC^' 
the  LoB|baido-V«)elnan  p<Q>vdation,. aven  as  it  is  most  tn^rf^tly  aat'r 
foith  in  the  B^temfatt  ahoir^  .printed,  Eind  wouldp^ndeavour  fer  an : 

.  intftaot  to  rc^e  to  hin>Belf,the  ^ect«h)cb':Buith;iWorda^n',hii]i  mtct,; 
produce  on  Jneti  so  giCuated,,  hsi  wawld  tatrdy  atand  coofliettd  ia.hui 
own  eyes  of  stimutatipg  those  u^hafq>y  .peqiplet  b*  revolution  Kwe  don— 


cerou^y  than  any  vulgar  ^tator  ot  4eeaagogue>  I>oeg',Lord  DeBfay' 
knowh9w  the  denial-ol  justiee  opemteson'  titanhuman,k«aTt?  Ceui.W; 
«ti]n|it«,tiie.MttcnMWI  thft^ia  S'^onMfd  .by  fetdisC.  A.pry  «( t|ff^wg^  j 
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suffering  rejected^  ignored^  disbelieved?  Has  he  any  knowledge  o£  the 
workings  of  despiur  ?  Lord  Derby  may  say  that  the  people  of  Lombaidy 
h^ave  not  to  receive  their  destiny  firom  his  hands,  nor  learn  thdr  hopes 
firom  his  lips ;  that  England  cannot  put  lance  in  rest  to  ride  at  grievances 
throughout  the  world.  But  none  knows  better  than  Lord  Derby  all  the 
weight  of  words  spoken  on  such  a  subject  by  England's  prime  mioister  in 
the  House  of  Loras.  Perhaps  he  does  »o^know  that  all  Italy  is  as  mnch 
aware  of  that  weight  as  he  is ;  and  that  the  ejmression  of  his  opinion  on 
their  position  is  eagerly  looked  for  by  Italians  from  the  Alps  to  Otianto. 
If  he  knows  this,  and  could  see  the  bitter  smile  of  derision  at  the 
ignorance  of  the  great  English  statesman,  when  such  as  the  above  is  the 
opinion  he  expresses  of  their  condition,  or  the  indignation  provoked  hy 
the  injustice  (u  it,  he  would  admit  that  such  words  are  not  calculated  to 
inspire  the  people  of  Italy  with  patience  and  moderation. 

The  whole  weight  of  the  case  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom 
aeainst  Austria  has  been  rested  in  the  foregoing  pages  on  the  inequa% 
of  the  taxation.  It  is  the  grievance  that  can  best  be  stated,  because  it 
can  be  expressed  in  the  precise  language  of  figures,  and  depends  on  in* 
controvertible  facts.  It  is,  moreover,  abundantly  sufficient  £:>i  the 
purpose  of  proving  the  absolute  necessity  that  there  should  be— nay,  the 
absolute  certainty  that  there  will  be — some  means  of  exit  found  from 
the  present  situation.  For  the  taxation  shown  in  the  figures  cited 
involves  absolute  ruin  to  a  large  number  of  the  people,  painful  privatioos 
to  a  still  larger  portioni  and  absence  of  anything  like  prosperity  to  all. 

But  it  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  on  the  vexatious  spirit  m  which 
the  administration  is  carried  on,  and  to  point  out  the  peculiar  hardships 
and  provocations  arising  from  some  of  the  indirect  in^posts  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  levied — as,  for  example,  that  on  stamps— tio 
*^  carta  bollata" — and  that  on  salt.  It  would  be  easy  to  draw  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  truly  infinite  and  specially  demoralising  evil  consequences  of 
the  spy  system,  and  the  rule  of  practically  irresponsible  conunissaries  of 
police.  And  well  authenticated  anecdotes  by  the  dozen  might  he 
related  to  prove  that  in  truth  the  Lombard  lives  under  a  tyranny  that 
would  seem  to  an  Englishman  intolerable  for  a  moment. 

*^  The  wonder/'  say  the  Lombards,  "  is,  that  we  have  yet  eneigy  to 
resist,  or  even  to  complain ;  that  we  have  not  been  loi^  since  crashed 
into  the  apathetic  stupidity  of  cretinism." 

But  it  would  be  useless  to  encumber  this  brief  statement,  which  in  no 
way  is  intended  to  address  itself  to  the  passions,  with  piteou3  tales  of  in- 
dividual wrong  and  hardship,  however  numerous  and  however  sad.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  authenticate  them  satisfactorily ;  and  it  is  prefer- 
able to  rest  the  case  on  incontrovertible  grounds*  The  fact  of  the 
universal  discontent  of  the  population  is  but  too  incontrovertible.  And 
those  great  statesmen,  who  assure  England  that  the  Lombards  hate  no 
cause  to  complain  of  their  govemmenl^  and  that  they  are  as  well  or  better 
off  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  part  of  Italy^  may  be  safely 
challenged  to  find  any  example  in  the  history  of  civilised  nations  vhece 
universal  discontent  with  the  government  existed  without  the  coexistence 
of  grave  reasons  for  that  discontent.  Mankind  are  never  uo\)ustin  oaasaes 
milBons  strong.. 

But  however  grievous,  however  well-founded,  however  und&iiaUe  the 
complaints  of  the  population  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  xQay^ 
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-p-bowerer  iniquitous  th6  rale  to  which  they  are  subjected, — however  dan* 
gerous  to  the  peace  of  Europe, — say,  rauier,  however  evidently  incom* 
patible  with  the  peace  of  Europe, — ^the  continuance  of  that  rule  and  of 
their  sufierings  under  it  may  be^  what  is  the  use  of  saying  anything 
about  it  when  we  know  that  these  things  are  all  so  by  virtue  of  treaties  ? 
Loinbardy  belongs  to  Austria  by  virtue  of  treaty.  It  is  hers ;  and  may 
die  not  do  what  she  likes  with  her  own  ?  England  would  give  much  ta 
see  Italy  prosperous^  happy,  free,  and  well-governed.  But  the  treaties ! 
Who  shall  dare  to  put  tbeir  hand  on  the  dipiomatic  ark  p 

Now,  to  an  outsider,  there  seems  to  be  two  or  three  things  to  be  said  on 
the  subject  of  these  fetish  treaties. 

In  the  ibst  place,  there  is  the  answer  which  every  Italian  makes, 
naturally  enough,  when  these  unattackaUe  barriers  against  all  hope  for 
him  are  urged  on  his  consideration.  '^  Produce  the  bond,"  says  he,  *^  and 
let  me  see  3ie  signature  of  Italy.  If  a  nation  is  to  be  bound  by  such  an 
iiostniment,  can  it  be  in  the  nineteenth  century  pretended  that  she  is  to 
have  no  voice  in  the  agreeing  to  it  ?" 

But,  it  may  be  said,  even  if  the  Italians,  who  had  no  voice  in  making 
the  treaty,  be  not  bound  by  it,  England,  which  had  a  voice,  %s  bound. 
Whether  it  were  well  done  or  ill  done,  England  signed  the  bond,;and 
must  keep  faith. 

Yet,  rejoins  the  Italian,  your  sacred  treaty,  as  all  Europe  knows,  has 
been  broken  again  and  again  when  it  suited  the  views  of  the  treaty- 
makers  to  break  it.  It  is  declared  inviolable  only  when  it  serves  to 
protect  wrcmg  and  perpetuate  iniquity.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that 
those  who  are  oondgned  to  hopeless  ruin  and  degradation  by  its  provisions 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  feel  much  respect  for  ^e  sincerity  of  those  who 
are  so  ready  to  quote  the  letter  of  the  bond  against  them,  but  have  never 
(audibly)  quoted  it  bi  their  favour. 

But  it  is  high  time  that  this  matter  of  treaties  and  their  indefeasible 
binding  force  should  be  examined  a  little  on  broader  grounds*  And  it 
seems  best  that  "  an  outsider "  should  venture  on  the  perilous  enterprise 
of  doing  so. 

An  old  Spanish  story  tells  how,  when  the  king  was  seduced  by  certain 
rogues  inrio  riding  naked  through  the  city,  fancying  that  he  was  clothed 
in  a  tissue  invisible  to  the  eyes  of  those  born  out  of  wedlock,  and  pre- 
tending for  his  royal  mother's  honour's  sake  that  he  could  see  the  magic- 
garment,  and  when  all  the  citizens,  while  plainly  seeing  the  nakedness  of 
their  king,  maintained,  from  motives  similar  to  his  own,  that  they,  too, 
perceived  him  to  be  admirably  well  clothed,  the  cheat  endured  till  a  poor 
old  water-seller,  caring  Kttle  about  his  own  legitimacy,  assured  his  majesty 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  as  naked  as  on  t^e  day  he  vi^as  botn. 

Now  it  is  very  natural  that  the  great  men  who  make  treaties  should 
have  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  importance  and  indestructibility  o€ 
their  work ;  and  Tery  naturally,  also,  all  the  numerous  classes  of  little 
men,  who  like  to  look  like  great  men,  or  to  talk  like  them,  or  at  least  to  be 
supposed  to  have  come  sufficiently  near  to  great  men  to  know  what  is 
what  about  these  great  world  matters,  all  pull  a  long  face  when  public 
treaties  are  mentioned,  and  swear  that  they,  too,  see  plain  enougn  that 
the  world  would  all  go  to  ruin  if  ^  the  faith  of  public  treaties  were  not 
observed.' 

It  seems  necessary,  therefive,  that  somebody,  whose  position  puts  him 


2eSt  WJu^^kaUwM^^toIte^f 


UgBond  canol^  fdf  being' <ii^^o0«l  lb  Imretdiefeir  Jbeeh  wlfH  Mddk  dbtint 
fli^  iof  a  pbir  of  duomoiid  ^auleitoi^  should  ^bak  the  ^feir  ^liAi  Wwdr 
lyhieh  aireriHed^d  tOTOod  die^delnsibn.  •      -.    -     '   '^'   '  '^'     - 

.  U  the  tmaiieft  niade  faidf  wcentiiijT'  ago^fay.  ihe  iati  g^iUfihi^ii  8re^«6U' 
uimttockalde^  faaviong  is  iliSQpposediore tbey  t6  re^ifiii  961'-^^ 
enid  of  tinie^.  dEomnie^  aeoosiing  td  the  theoxyi:  Bui  wfaM '  hl»  h^olne 
o£aBtiie.4areatiet  Martens  has Te^steiwt?  i  What  htts  becMKn^ «€iUtte 
Tarious  fjstemif  of  iamyooosfeitiitioiiSy  aiidtagroemeiitsit>y.'whioh  tnMil^ ' 
have  in  aH  a^  sought^  to.  hind  aiid*rak -^e  geileratiosii^to  cmae'after 
tbaiD  S.  Oikeialgkt  suppose  that  thb  woiid  h^  learned  by  thl#  tba^Alat 
the  att^ooqpt  is  a  (futik  one^  aa  hupbssible  as  it' Woiiid;te  ttaiteAMm^bk an! 
ui^usti  '  MatAiiid  lanit  and wJlLbelthB aribitew-of  theif'twiWi^tetoidwia 
their  own  gfneraftion,!deq&te  what0f)er^pa»hnieiits  iibay'be  yrddueed'to! 
abow  chat tbuBBi^  fiitHers  iiffiireitigncd  a#air  their  inidibaaUe  xightk  ^  -  " 

uBn^iiaithflde  ter>b^  bo  puhUc  Imt  in  ]&Br^p4?  ^Ar^'the  Uibobrtt)IP  tk 
modem  diplomatist  to  hefSiqperffBded  iiy  4h&''£iLeilieYal^"tapba£isk  rf 
coDstaab  appkilb  to^  tiie  swosd  Bud  ihe  Anaschy ^  bf  bfute  i|)ibe  ?  ' 

-%  voinnsansl »  All tfaatUi  itanted is,' ^h«b the  iPhamebs pfdtAteA^ 
sfatpdiooldperauade  thetnsslvetthat  trea|iiet^iire<iisade  ftn^^atSdvis,  ^ 
notn^oos  fin^^treatiefl,  and  .that 'p«MQ^IB1lviiihet1latiolla^l^^ 
wfaatieTer  Isiwj  cab  be^benefioially  qseraliTc^  btily 'so/lotig  ad'ltf(fj^<oi4sbDtl; 
are.iii  aooordsn^'wlth  the,  most  et^htenbdi'pnblic  icf»iiiNi<d^be^^^^^ 
^Eieaties^shDold  he,  and  «rillJbe,  respected '4tatioiig>as  it  sednite  dO'thiiM 
^ndsdoflabf  die  onizetittiinetbattbenraikaiigeibeiltsare^<4»Mtet^ 
to  die  /vrb^fiareof  ail  the  pai:tics»coQoetocdiQ  them.  •  But  liis^ju^y^abMir^ 
eipentothe£mit&pf<tfae£n^oai^'£or<ftie  statesmen  of £ii^^ 
weiseethe  OTiisof  the  pi-estet  JMatdofitiuiigb;  weiBmebtih^tti^^^  afidhad* 
we  »c}w*toikiake  arosngenients'tfiir  ithe  re^niitilonJof:  dt^e^^niktiiisn)  iro 
conld  mkq^a^  thiiigS'lniloh:  better^  :  rBvtyahe !  16  oaosot  b»^^H)ttF  hiuids 
are  tied  !     We  are  bound  by  treaty.     Treaty  Bays'thaft'thin)gjil  igl^beu 
they  af e^  onfl  «o  diey  rmbst^seBbda  henoefiapwaM  for  ieter  l^*>  ^ '  -  • 

;  And  Mm  id  the  iboudis  jof  .neiil  whbsefdtlibn^'dioYcl  Jidn^^Il.  km  Us 
thioi^ol  though' bis  tf^title*deeds"<werei8uidy  i»%ood^d  ibbsoby^'ifhldi 
Ai]8tria:holds.Ii»mbazdy.r    '^iShaiisiapoBsesdbn^iliibserfiroViiliiiB^ 
Laid  PalnrarsitoD'iii*  the  Houasix>f  Corammis:  dntfae^drft  o£  FebK]BEyy''i)f 
TKtue<ofthfi\treBtie8'of  1815,.  whiah  ate  tb^tblo^beds  of  muunj^  qmxii^- 
lories  ui'lEuxDiMBk-^  '  The  i>faxa6a.]fld[icales^unn]kta^hly  «Btogh  the^oofe 
of  the*old-«\ror]a  exploded  idea  that  SOYeiraigns'liwre  iE'  i3ght<^pJa>p6Etf' 
in.die  natadnfrithej  am  iempl^ed.hyy  JtSi  Inikitag.iiaii^ 
mind.     Strange  that  it  should  so  persistently  cling  to  the?;nmid'a£  b& 
EnglishinaB !/  linii  oaly  to  4w  abeoainted  ifor  l^<sup|pK>sbg:!  tbal>4hfr .lift- 
long  associations  of  the  great  foreign  minister  have  made^lttetoaAesof 
thought  habiiml  ^  the  Imiiidaof  iiisi  Inrothov  Oiphimitte^^tfMa  is^nraato  <i 
r%htNC^kie  iKi8fftet«t«*4nore  pattand  >pakcel  of  his  ixtteHect^'duui  1^ 
BrownHldaofiUnd^^Bobiusonian  views  o£  }Hfdh  mattersl  wUeh  jprevait  in 
these ii&ilds]-'   ■••  ■         -  ■'.'    -.  ■-'  n*.-'/.'  ....;, ./ifa  •**!•  ■ 

Title-deeds^:  indeed,'  in  ifan  sixdethi>yearo£<th4  nin^eathf^Qeatts^^ 
Title-deeds  to  the  iee-^sitaple  of  twelve  millions  of  aienl  Aftd  fiattbuft 
is  xennnded  ^at  her  ^iatle^edds"  have  > the  sdmei  fotmflatieft!.:  But 
Sardbiia  aflid  fiay^diinni's  pnmefmiustei  know  better.  >  Wilt  tid^-desdst^ 
her  goiiemment  iest»  and  are  i»sted  l^  her^  OH  <3ie  conl^ctioftaf ' 
people,  that  they  are  well  and  advantageously  governed.- 


Odi^  fojf  fdi,  Ijierofore^  l«t  the^vnrUrliflfve  done^widi  the  ibreaty  MipeoN 
fttitioi),  f^^  it  Into  abdialiial  ^the/.rig^tdUiiifi^  ^exBtition*  Itet  teadet 
be  respected  as  long  as  thejcan  beiflbentfato  be  geoariii^'tuaeliiL  vBut^ 
if  one  pi  tl^.^foAjsMl&tgtpat;^  wUdt ifcsfiilkeEB'made 

adYaQtageou%  ividle  rthe  xMibep  fiuib^itcipemcioui^.;^  Wky^- 

th^n  th^  tr0a|j^.;wiU.  be  torn*  i  For.  the  vfmkb'  devQot  wnrslupper  of  the- 
fetiflbi  tr^ty  will  :i«)t)  maihtain  liiaiLiBigr^iiaAbB'has'eTeD-eoiisaiibeA  to^ 
continue  m\m  iiijnrioiis.poaiuBi.beciEiiBei  boned  to  daao  bytmaty. 

But,  ^ui^MN^ag  itadnftbted  tli4*  .t&e.-sou.  of.  the  jnea  who  tnade  diet 
revokitiQa^  of  1688  oaiibaidljr  hkv«'  tbb  faoe  to  telltk^.  Loiiibiirds  thai 
they  are  .boiiiid.4t«r  addbte.all'thft  eidIfro€)tkeBr.g«renniieht  aoresisliiigly^: 
bocau^e  th^iy  iir^ci.«Ki»»gBfid'vto;  iblbyrai  tsehly.ta.vhiek.th^  wete  do' 
pAf^^  ivhat  then.?  Am  .i4f«u^pBoted;:to  ialqe'  aa  taistiTe'>pRrt  to  im.*/ 
doing  what  we  bel^d  toiido  ib  1.815, Inoiv  that  >we  fibdi  hbwi  maoh  woe-^ 
is  worifedbyiJt?  :I>Oethe  It^ianft  l»pe»!  ask^  pr  Ap^,r  tha«. England 
s^uld  g(^ t^t^aliwiiih  Austtm  loir  ili&-H^  :..-.;      ^ 

UnquestioktaUv  Doti*  /Its  ibii^ibe  imlttsiHalmgly  stated  .that  tiiem  itv 
no  8^e&>^  p^  pubticrjQjflnioti  invltalyi^his^  ddi^^  Itself :wsdi  any  giibh 
i^ea*  ^  Our,  f9ff%  ahonld'£ii90p&.be"AtndemiiBd  tb  stiver  bnoei^ore-: 
aEresting  th^  pito^sa.of  ^ttbokiild,  •ivbii^^™^?^^^^^'^  prennre:*! 

strict  nevitfalityw  Italy  .wQuld  be  perfie^tlv'  contented  .«litk  .such  a  poGey.^ 
B^it  she  did  Qpi}.fa^Dect/io..£bd  the:Jiti«rar  olifinglishl  stntaman*. 

ship  thrown  into- the  scale. against  >bew'  .She- did  iid(^ "^s^fieEt^  and;waa' 
vf  i^  paip&Uy  aucpriaed  toi  heaiT).  the  lii^esti  authoritiain  die'  Engfisb' 
pairUuD^nt  ^finy-thAt  she<had:  grottDdi^'oantpl^iafl;  iaiittrt'H'^arfaat  not." 
eteu 4;he  A^atria^  gaiieimnient  hadf  •drcan^faof >asteding^in>die)tee(ih  vf^ 
notorioq^  f^cta'and  figunap-t^t.tiie  LinitbaEde«V»netiilo  -^rovidees^awf 
better  off  ibaGb4hernt.of*Itaiy;  aakd  ;t&rewt  the  Keajfy  weight  of  theiiv^ 
bl^me  and  duiebiicaMnent  OAaays  attempt  whlohMSaidiiiia  aaay  be  abie!> 
to  make  for.tlieivdmiveraiue^j      .  ^  •' 

The  monstroUa  tfiilsitj  ofi/aasertioBi  aooli  as vthoB^wihioh  Earl  Gbsn*^ 
ville  *nd  LDci.I)^rby(liaz83ilediB  thb  Hane^^ofLnrds  kitfaedebatte  to 
the  Address,  kadithe  ItaiiaoiiSt  whoeahn^yt  be  espeetcdltfr  know,  ast' 
ey^ry  Gagtiahmao  htDtn^-HiaArwa^  exinwkditiai^aandnnt'  <£  lgnomlce^ 
is.to  be  crediied  1M>  fiiaseiliDhlementraahdr'thMithe  s&addw  of  an  uiiirii^ 
-^ItaHans,  I  say)  araied  te'doiiklb  :d»  isiDoecttv  df  ai^  af<  the'  opinions 
exprossed  on;^diekaffai»ifay  our  stateibnen^janq  aitei  dnTen>tQ>ieAl  aozis  of  ^ 
abstird  1^ipdrie»^BQoh  as  Engiaini^s  fear  of  tb^  rivalny  of :»  pvo^pevoiia' 
Itiily., .  &e.«^^o  jUaconnt  >  iot  itheir  <  maaifest  ilUndshes  .towatda-  the '  cauae^  o£ 
Italian  libeiatioii;    :  .i    .  .  •..  •    .  .  !     j    .,...., 

A  few/wdeds  as  to  thp  preaent  hopes  >  and  tviawsof^tiia  BaUatiamayoQii^ . 
cTlidediesepigek'''    •  '^ .  m--'    .    •••■_  -••'  •'  ■ 

tSoma  of'dttiiebtoikarda^iwhoitliOB^httbat  the  Itdians  luidao  cailse  t»  * 
complain  against  AnBstria,  tineite  oi  opinion  ^diat  askailas  £tfMmrable  opkiibR- 
coidd  net  &  extendad  to  tbeiE^qpal/gevenment.  Theyh^dtho/t  metmer 
seat  of  the  malady  which  is  killing  the  patient  must  be  sought^  at  Bomei' 
that  the  effotts^oE  the  itaiiios'^MiuM  fafr directed  wiik  dne  aeeord  td  (Qxe 
re&ioval  of  dib  ctiI,  and  specially  of 'the  Ireais^r^bredung  xHseupodbn  c£ 
divei^  poiats-oC  >the  Ecelesiastical  States  by  foreign  troops,  all  which  on-  < 
fortunate  stata  of  thinfft'wodd  be^utagiit^andeTerytiii^itoa^^ 
to.  an  parties,  if  only  &e  Pope  wodd  cansent  to  ^^  introduce  veforms  into/- 
his  administration.'^^  .     -    -  '/.:..       -    •      -    \  ..       .•  '     j 
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Now  the  ItftHans  comprehend  perfectlj  well  tbat  it  would  suit  the 
statesmen  of  England  aamirably  to  make  a  lightning-condactor  of  tbe 
P(^  for  the  preservation  of  Austria,  and  they  are  aware  that  the  Utopists, 
who  dream  of  a  golden  age  under  a  reformed  Papal  Saturn,  haye  the 
anthority  of  Gioberti  for  their  theories.  But  between  the  time  when 
Gioberti  indulged  in  such  honpeB  and  the  present,  there  is  a  vast  gulf  not 
to  be  measured  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time.  And  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  highly  respectable,  but  quite  isolated  and  wholly  uninfluential 
theorists,  his  disciples,  no  party  in  Italy  would  listen  now  for  a  moment 
to  any  such  advice. 

In  the  first  place,  they  know  full  well  the  utter  futility  of  the  dream  of 
a  reformed  papacy.  They  know  that  the  impossibility  of  such  a  thing 
does  not  depend  upon  the  opinions,  the  wishes,  or  the  good  will  of  the 
reigning  Pope.  If  John  Bright  were  Pope  to-morrow,  the  reform  of  the 
papacy  would  be  as  far  o£f  as  ever.  No  man,  who  has  any  real  know 
ledge  of  the  working  of  the  Papal  government,  can  have  any  hope  tbat 
new  wine  shall  ever  be  held  in  tnose  old  bottles. 

And,  in  the  second  place,  the  Italians  of  the  present  day  understand, 
with  a  unanimity  they  have  rarely  hitherto  exhibited,  that  if  once  the 
crushing  weight  of  the  material  force  of  Austria  were  lifted  &om  off  their 
shoulders,  all  other  such  matters  as  perjured  ferocious  tyranny  at  Naples, 
and  corrupt  effete  imbecility  at  Rome,  ^.,  would  very  soon  find  a  speedy 
cure.  All  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lombardo-Yenetian  kingdom, 
would,  as  far  as  they  themselves  are  concerned,  ask  and  wish  for  nothing 
better  than  the  exact  observance  of  those  treaties,  which  statesmen  insist 
OQ  breaking  for  the  enslavement  of  Central  Italy,  and  Jeeepmg  unbroken 
feat  the  enslavement  of  Northern  Italy.  Central  and  Southern  Italy 
would  manage  their  own  affairs  satisfactorily  enough  if  only  ensured 
against  foreign  intervention  in  su{^rt  of  their  tyrants. 

The  entire  peninsula,  therefore,  now  sees  quite  plainly  that  tbe  ex* 
pulsion  of  Austria  is  the  one  thing  needful,  and  absolute  sine  qud  non. 
With  Austria  on  her  shoulders  Italy  can  do  nothing ;  liberated  firom  tbt 
incubus,  all  that  she  requires  would  be  within  her  grasp. 

But  '*  a  united  Italian  nationality  is  a  vision  that  never  has  and  never 
will  be  realised.  Old  aversions,  rivalries  of  states  and  capitals,"  &e.  &c.i 
we  know  the  refrain.  But  the  fact  is,  that  whether  practicable  or  not, 
no  influential  party  in  the  country  is  at  present  looking  forward  to  the 
realisation  of  any  such  vision.  The  national  programme  limits  itself  to 
the  simple  formula.  Out  with  Austria  I  and  then  constitutional  goTem- 
ment,  with  as  few  and  as  small  territorial  and  dynastic  changes  as  may 
be  compatible  with  those  two  requirements. 

These  are  the  aspirations  of  Italy.  And  she  feels  no  little  anxiety  to 
know  whether  English  statesmen  speak  the  feeling  of  their  country  when 
they  attempt  to  put  the  exting^ui^r  on  such  aspirations  by  araerting 
that  Austria's  Italian  subjects  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  her  nl^ 
and  by  insisting  on  the  maintenance  of  treaties  which  consign  thein 
to  misery,  while  they  permit  the  same  treaties  to  be  broken  for 
enslavement  of  their  neighbours  to  the  south. 
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BT  TH£  AUTHOR  OF  '^  A8HLST." 

I. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Wilberforce  sat  at  the  bead  of  his  dianer-table, 
eatiQg  his  own  dinner  and  carving  for  his  pupils.  His  face  looked  hot 
and  angry,  and  his  spectacles  were  pushed  to  the  top  of  his  brow,  for  if 
diere  was  one  thing  more  than  another  that  excited  the  ire  of  the  master, 
it  was  that  of  any  boys  being  nnpunctual  at  meals,  and  Cookesley  had 
this  day  chosen  to  be  absent.  The  second  serving  of  boiled  beef  was 
gfoing  round  when  he  made  his  appearance. 

**  What  sort  of  behaviour  do  you  call  this,  sir  ?"  was  the  master^s  salu- 
tation.    '<  Do  yon  expect  to  get  any  dinner  ?*' 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  be  so  late,  sir,"  replied  Cookesley,  eyeing  the 
boiled  beef  wishfully,  bat  not  daring  to  take  his  seat.  ^*  1  went  to  see 
ArkeU,  and '' 

**  And  who  is  Arkell,  pray,  or  you  either,  that  you  must  upset  the 
regulations  of  my  house  ?"  retorted  the  master.  '*  Tou  should  choose 
your  visiting  times  better,  Mr.  Cookesley.'' 

**  Yes,  sir.  I  heard  he  was  worse ;  that's  the  reason  I  went ;  and 
when  I  got  there  the  dean  was  with  him.  I  waited,  but  I  had  to  come 
away  without  seeing  Arkell,  after  all." 

"  The  dean  with  Arkell !"  echoed  Mr.  Wilberforce. 

*'  He  is  there  still,  sir.  Arkell  is  a  great  deal  worse.  They  say  he 
will  never  come  to  school  or  college  again." 

"  Who  says  so,  pray  ?" 

"  Everybody's  saying  it  now,"  returned  Cookesley.  '•  There's  some- 
thing wrong  with  ms  head,  sir ;  some  internal  injury  caused  by  the  fall ; 
but  they  don't  know  whether  it's  an  abscess,  or  what  it  is.  It  may  kill 
bim,  they  say." 

The  master's  wrath  had  faded  :  truth  to  say,  his  anger  was  generally 
more  fierce  in  show  than  in  reality.     "  You  may  take  your  seat  for  this 

once,  Cookesley,  but  if  ever  you  transgress  again Halloa !"  broke 

off  the  master,  as  he  cast  his  eyes  on  another  of  his  pupils,  ^*  what's  the 
matter  with  you,  Lewis,  junior  ?    Are  you  choking,  sir?" 

Lewb,  junior,  was  choking,  or  gasping,  or  something  of  the  sott,  for 
his  face  was  distorted,  and  his  eyes  were  round  with  seeming  fright. 
"  What  is  it?"  angrily  repeated  the  master. 

*^  It  was  the  piece  of  meat,  sir,"  gasped  Lewis.     A  ready  excuse. 

"  No  it  wasn't,"  put  in  Vaughan  the  bright,  who  sat  next  to  Lewis, 
junior.  "  Here's  the  piece  of  meat  you  were  going  to  eat :  it  dropped 
off  the  fork  on  to  your  plate  again :  it  couldn't  ne  the  meat.  He's 
choking  at  nothing,  sir." 

*<  Then,  if  you  most  choke,  you  had  better  go  and  choke  outside,  and 
come  back  when  it's  over,"  said  the  master  to  Lewis.  And  avray  Lewis 
went :  none  guessing  at  the  fear  and  horror  which  had  taken  possession 
of  him. 

The  assize  week  had  passed,  and  this  was  the  week  following  it>  and 
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still  Henry  Arkell  did  not  ta&ke  his  appearance  in  the  cathedral  or  tlie 
school.  Was  it  likely  that  the  effects  of  a  fall,  which  hroke  no  bones, 
bruised  no  lamhs,  only  told  somewhat  heavily  upon  his  head^  should  last 
all  this  while,  and  incapacitate  him  from  hi$  duties  ?  Had  it  been  any 
other  of  the  king's  scholars,  no  matter  which  of  the  whole  thirty-wDe, 
Mr.  Wilberforce  would  have  said  that  he  was  skulking,  and  have  sent  % 
sharp  mandate  for  him  to  appear  in  his  place ;  but  he  knew  better  things 
of  Henry  Arkett.  He  did  not  much  like  what  Cookesley  said— that 
Arkell  nnglit  never  -come  out  again,  though  he  affected  to  receive  the 
information  with  disbelief. 

The  dull,  heavy  pain  in  the  head,  complained  of  by  Etenry  Arkell  soon 
after  the  fall  in  the  cathedral  (a  somewhat  mysterious  fall,  as  it  wa$ 
looked  upon,  since  nobody  ooold  imagine  what  caused  it),  had  increased, 
by  imperoeptihle  degrees,  until  it  grew  to  intehsity.  Then  his  friendi 
called  in  the  family  doctor,  who  said  he  saw  no  cause  for  apprehension, 
and  thought  he  only  required  rest.  But  when  two  or  three  days  more 
went  on,  and  the  pain  grew  no  better,  but  worse,  and  the  boy  more 
heavy,  it  dawned  into  the  surgeon's  mind  that  he  posnbly  did  not  under- 
stand the  case,  and  it  might  be  as  well  to  have  the  advice  of  a  physician. 
The  most  clever  the  city  afforded  was  summoned ;  and.  he  did  not  appear 
to  understand  it,  either.  That  there  was  some  internal  injury  to  the 
head,  both  agreed ;  but,  what  it  might  be,  was  not  so  eSLsy  to  state.  So 
a  few  days  more  went  on,  and  the  doctors  paid  their  regular  visits,  and 
the  pain  still  g^w  worse;  and  then  the  half  shadowed  doubt  grew  into 
one  which  had  lit<2e  shadow  about  it,  but  stern  substance — that  the  in- 
jury was  rapdly  running  on  to  a  fatal  issue. 

He  had  not  then  taken  to  his  bed:  he  would  sit  at  his  chamber 
window  in  i»  easy-chair,  his  poor  aching  head  leaning  on  a  pillow. 
"  You  would  be  better  in  bed,"  everybody  said  to  him.  No,  he  thought 
he  was  best  "tip^  h^  answered :  it  was  more  change :  when  he  was  tired 
of  the  chair  and  iiie  pillow,  he  could  lie  dovm  outside  the  bed.  "It  is 
unaccountable  his  liking  to  be  at  the  window  so  much,"  Mrs.  Arkell  re- 
marked to  Mr.  St.'  John.  To  them  it  might  be:  for  how  could  they 
know  that  a  sight  of  one,  who  might  pass,  and  cast  a  glance  up  to  him, 
made  his  day's  happiness  p 

One  afternoon,  just  about  the  time  that  &e  physician  was  first  sent 
for,  Mr.  St.  John  called  to  see  him.  Henry  was  at  his  usual  post^tbe 
window,  but  standing  up,  his  head  resting  against  the  frame,  and  his  eyes 
strained  after  some  distant  object  outside.  So  absorbed  was  he,  that 
Mr.  St.  John  had  to  touch  his  arm  to  draw  his  attention,  and  Henry 
drew  back  with  a  start. 

"  How  are  you  to-day,  Harry  ?     Better  ?'* 

"  No,  thank  you.     This  curious  pain  in  my  head  gets  worse." 

"  Why  do  you  call  it  curious  ?" 

"  It  is  not  like  an  ordinary  pain.  And  I  cannot  tell  exactly  where  it 
is.  I  cannot  put  my  hand  on  any  part  of  my  head  and  say  it  is  here  or 
it  is  there.  It  seems  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  inside — as  if  it  could 
not  be  got  at." 

*'  What  were  you  watching  so  eagerly  ?*' 

"  I  was  looking  outside,"  was  Henry's  evasive  reply.  "  They  had  Dr. 
Ware  to  me  this  morning :  did  you  know  it  ?" 
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"I  am  glad  of  that!"  pxclaimied  Mr.  St.  Joljua.  «>Wh$t  ddfes  lie 
say?''  /  ■  .     - 

<^  I  did  not  hear  him  say' much.  He  .asked  me  whene  my  fadadwai 
struck  wheal  fell,  but  I  could  not  tell  hiav-<*>Idid  not  know-attheinne, 
you  remember.     He  and  Mr,-—** 

fienry's  ybice  faltered.  A  sudden,  aknoQt  imfMroeptible^  moyemehi 
of  the  head  nearer  the  window,  and  a  wild  accession  of  oolottr 'to  hts 
{everish  cheek,  betrayed  to  Mr«  St.  John  that  somethkig  n^as  pairing, 
vrhich  bore  for  him  a  deep  interest.  He  raised  his  owtt  head  and 
caught  a  sufficient  glimpse  :   Georgina  Beauclerc* 

It  told  Mr.  St*  John  all :  though  he  had  not  been  without  his  sus- 
jpicions.  He  recalled  certain  words  Mis^  Beaudiere  hadi  spoken) to  hits 
the  night  previous  to  Assize  Sunday,  wheiji  he  had  gone  to  the  deaoer}^ 
for  an  hour,  after  meeting  the  judges  at  dinner  at  the  bishop's  palace; 
Mysterious  words  they  had  sounded  to  Mi%  St.  John  tbeo^  butinow  dieir 
meaning  was  cleared  to  him.  So !  the  boy's  heart  had  been  tiius  early 
awakened — and  crushed. 

"  13ie  heart  that  is  soonest  awake  to  the  flowers 
Is  always  the  first  to  be  touched  by  the  thorns," 

ft 

whistled  Mr.  St.  John  to  himself. 

Ay,  crushing  is  as  sure  to  follow  that  ear^y  awaking,  as  thai  thbnis 
grow  on  certain  rose-trees. 

The  first,  beyond  the  immediate  &mily,  to  hear  the  news  that  there 
was  no  further  hope,  was  Mr.  St  John.  He  nerer  misddd  a  day  with* 
out  going  to  see  Henry,  and  upon  going  one  morning  as  visual,  he  found 
him  in  bed.  . 

^^  Like  a  sensible  man  as  you  are,"  quotfa  Mr.  St.  John,  by  way  of 
salutation.     '<  Now  don't  rise  from  it  again  until  you  are  better. ' 

Heniy  looked  at  him,  an  expression  in  his  eyes  that  Mr<  St  John  did 
not  like,  and  did  not  understand.  <'  Did  they  tell  you  anything  down 
stairs,  Mr.  St.  John  ?"  he  inquired. 

*'  I  did  not  see  any  one  but  the  servant  •  I  came  straight 'up." 

''  Mamma  is  lying  down,  I  dare  say :  she  has  been  sitting  with  me 
part  of  the  night.  Then  I  will  tell  it  you.  I  shall  not  be  here  maxty 
days,"  he  whispered,  putting  his  hand  within  Mr^  St  John's. 

Mr.  St.  John  did  not  take  the  meaning :  that  the  case  wonld  have  a 
fatal  termination  had  not  yet  crossed  his  mind.  ^^  Where  shall  you  be  ?'' 
cried  he,  gaily,  **  up  in  the  moon  ?" 

Henry  signed.     ''  Up  somewhere.     I  am  going  to  die." 

"  Going  to  what  ?"  was  the  angry  response. 

"  I  am  dying,  Mr.  St.  John." 

Mr.  St  John's  pulses  stood  still.  '<  Who  has  been  putting  that 
rubbish,  in  your  head  ?"  cried  he,  when  he  recovered  them  to  speak. 

*'  The  doctors  told  my  father  yesterday  evening,  that  as  I  went  On, 
like  this,  from  bad  to  worse,  without  their  being  able  to  discover  the  true 
nature  of  the  case,  they  began  to  fear  it  might  terminate  fatally.  After- 
wards mamma  came  and  broke  it  to  me." 

"  Why  did  she  do  so  ?"  involuntarily  uttered  Mr.  St.  John,  in  an 
accent  of  reproach.  "  Though  their  opinion  may  be  un^sivoiurabte — ' 
which  I  don't  believe,  imnd^they  had  no  right  to  frighten  you  with  it." 
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''  It  does  not  frighten  me.  Just  at  first  I  shrank  from  the  newt,  but 
I  am  quite  reconciled  to  it  now.  A  faint  idea  that  this  might  be  the 
ending,  has  been  niDniDg  through  my  own  mind  for  some  days  past, 
thon^  I  would  not  dwell  on  it  sufficiently  to  eire  it  a  form." 

'<  I  am  astonished  that  Mrs.  Arkell  should  have  imparted  it  to  you!" 
emphatically  repeated  Mr.  St.  John.  ^'  What  could  she  have  been 
thinking  of?" 

^'  Oh,  Mr.  St.  John !  mamma  has  striven  to  bring  us  up  not  to  ku 
death.  What  would  have  been  the  use.  of  her  lessons,  had  she  thongbt 
I  should  run  in  terror  frx>m  it  when  it  came  ?" 

<'  She  ought  not  to  have  told  you — she  ought  not  to  have  told  youT 
was  the  continued  burden  of  Mr.  St.  John's  song.  **  You  may  get  well 
yet." 

'<  Then  there  is  no  harm  done.  But,  with  death  near,  would  jon 
have  had  me,  the  only  one  it  concerns,  left  in  ignorance  to  meet  it,  not 
knowing  it  was  there  ?  Mamma  has  not  waited  herself  for  death— «s 
she  has  done,  you  know,  for  years — without  learning  a  better  creed  than 
that." 

Mr.  St.  John  made  no  reply,  and  Henry  went  on :  ^'  I  have  had  such 
a  pleasant  night  with  mamma.  She  read  to  me  parts  of  the  Revela- 
tions ;  and  in  talking  of  the  glories  which  I  may  soon  see,  will  jcn.  be- 
lieve that  I  almost  forgot  my  pain  ?  She  says  how  thankfril  she  is  now, 
that  she  has  been  enabled  to  train  me  up  more  carefully  than  many  boys 
are  trained — ^to  think  more  of  God." 

*^  You  are  a  strange  boy,*'  interrupted  Mr.  St.  John. 

"  In  what  way  am  I  strange?" 

'<  To  anticipate  death  in  that  tone  of  cool  ease.  Have  you  no  regnti 
to  leave  behind  you  ?" 

**  Many  regrets :  but  they  seemed  to  fiide  into  insignificance  last  night) 
while  mamma  was  talking  with  me.     It  is  best  that  they  should.'' 

**  Harry,  it  strikes  me  that  you  have  had  your  gri^  and  trouble^ 
inexperienced  as  you  are,"  resumed  Mr.  SU  John. 

'<  Oh  yes,  I  have,"  he  answered,  betrayed  into  an  earnestness,  incom- 
patible with  cautious  reserve.  <'  Some  of  the  college  boys  have  not 
Buffered  me  to  lead  a  pleasant  life  with  them,"  he  continuedj  more 
calmly :  '<  and  then  there  has  been  my  father's  gradually  straiteniog 
income." 

'<  I  think  there  must  have  been  some  other  grief  than  these,"  was  Mr. 
St.  John's  remark. 

*'  What  othet  grief  could  there  have  been  ?" 

*'  I  know  but  of  one.     And  you  are  over  young  for  that." 

"  Of  course  I  am ;  too  young,"  was  the  eager  answer. 

"  That  is  enough,''  quietly  returned  Mr.  St  John ;  «*  I  did  not  tdly^ 
to  betray  yourself.  Nay,  Henry,  don't  shrink  from  me ;  let  me  hear  it: 
it  will  be  better  and  happier  for  you  that  I  should." 

"  There  is  nothing— I  don't  know  what  you  mean — what  are  yw 
talking  of,  Mr.  St  John  ?"  was  the  incoherent  answer. 

**  Harry,  my  poor  boy,  I  know  almost  as  much  as  you,"  he  whispered. 
«I  know  what  it  is,  and  who  it  is.  Georgie  Beaucleic  Th»e:  yoa 
cannot  tell  me  much,  you  see." 

Henry  Arkell  laid  his  hand  across  his  hot  fieuw  and  adung  eyes- 
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his  chest  was  heaving  with  emotion.     Mr.  St.  John  leaned  over  him^  not 
less  tenderly  than  a  mother. 

^'  You  should  not  have  wasted  your  love  upon  her :  she  is  a  heartless 
girl.  I  expect  she  drew  you  on,  and  then  turned  round  and  said  she  did 
not  mean  it" 

"  Oh  yes,  she  did  draw  me  on/'  he  replied,  in  a  tone  full  of  anguish ; 
"otherwise,  I  never  But  it  was  my  fault  also.  I  ought  to  have 
remembered  the  many  barriers  that  diviaed  us :  the—" 

"  You  ought  to  have  remembered  that  she  is  an  incorrigible  flirt,  that 
is  what  vou  ought  to  have  remembered,"  interrupted  Mr.  St.  John. 

"  Well,  well,"  sighed  Henry,  "  I  cannot  speak  of  these  things  to  you : 
less  to  you  than  to  any  one." 

'*  Is  that  an  enigma  P  I  should  think  you  could  best  speak  of  them  to 
me,  because  I  have  guessed  your  secret,  and  the  ice  is  broken." 

Again  Henry  Arkell  sighed.  ''  Speaking  of  them  at  all  will  do  no 
good ;  and  I  would  now  rather  think  of  the  niture  than  of  the  past.  My 
future  lies  there,"  he  added,  pointing  to  the  blue  sky,  which,  as  seen  from 
his  window,  formed  a  canopy  over  the  cathedral  tower.  *^  She  has,  in 
all  probability,  many  years  before  her  here :  Mr.  St.  John,  if  you  spend 
those  years  together,  will  you  sometimes  talk  of  me :  I  should  not  like  to 
be  quite  forgotten  by  you— or  by  her." 

'' Spend  them  together  r  he  echoed.  "  Another  enigma.  What  should 
bring  me  spending  my  years  with  Georg^na  Beauclerc  ?" 

Henry  withdrew  his  hand  from  his  eyes,  and  turned  them  on  Mr.  St. 
John.     "  Are  you  not  engaged  to  her  ?     Is  she  not  to  be  your  wife  ?" 

"jShe!  Georgina  Beauclerc!     No,  thank  you." 

Henry  Arkell's  face  wore  an  expression  of  puzzled  wonder.  "  But — I 
do  not  understand.  It  must  be  so.  It  was  for  your  sake  she  treated  me 
so  ill.     She  loves  you,  Mr.  St.  John." 

*^  She  is  a  little  simpleton,  then.  I  would  not  many  Georgie  Beau- 
clerc if  there  were  not  another  English  girl  extant.     And  as  to  loving 

her Harry,  I  only  wish,  if  we  are  to  lose  you,  that  I  loved  you  but 

one  tenth  part  as  little."  ^ 

"  Sorrow  in  store  for  her !  sorrow  in  store  for  her !"  he  murmured,  as 
he  turned  his  face  to  the  pillow.  "  I  must  send  her  a  message  before  I 
die :  you  will  deliver  it  for  me." 

"  I  won't  have  you  4»lk  about  dying,"  retorted  Mr.  St.  John.  "  You 
may  get  well  yet,  I  tell  you." 

Henry  opened  his  eyes  again  to  reply,  and  the  calm  peace  had  returned 
to  them.  "  It  is  better  to  talk  of  death  than  to  shrink  from  it,  Mr.  St. 
John."    And  Mr.  St.  John  grumbled  an  ungracious  acquiescence. 

*'  And  there  is  another  thing  I  wish  you  would  do  for  me :  get  Lewis, 
junior,  here  to-day.  If  I  send  to  him,  I  know  he  will  not  come ;  but  I 
must  see  him.  Tell  him,  please,  that  it  is  only  to  shake  hands  and  make 
friends;  that  I  will  not  say  a  word  to  grieve  him.  He  will  under- 
stand." 

«*  It  is  more  than  I  do,"  said  Mr.  St.  John.     "  He  shall  come." 

**  1  should  like  to  see  Aultane — but  I  don't  think  my  head  will  stand 
it  all.     Tell  him  from  me,  not  to  be  harsh  with  the  choristers,  now  he  ia 
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senior        " 


<<  He  is  not  senior  yet,"  interposed  Mr.  St.  John,  in  a  husky  tone. 
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<<  It  will  not  be  long  firsii*  Give  him  mj  lore,  and  tell  himy  when  I 
sent  it,  I  meant  it  fully :  and  that  I  have  no  angry  feeling  towards  him.'' 
.   "Your  love?" 

'*  Yes*  It  is  not  an  ordinary  message  from  one  college  boy  to  as- 
other/*  panted  the  lad,  "  but  I  am  dying." 

After  Mr.  St.  John  left  the  house,  he  encountered  the  dean.  '<Dr. 
BeauclerCy  Henry  Arkell  is  dying." 

The  dean  stared  at  Mr.  St.  John«     "  Dying !     Henry  Arkelll" 

^  The  inward  injury  to  the  head  is  now  pronounced  by  the  doctors  to 
be  a  fatal  one.  They  told  the  family  last  night  there  was  little,  if  any, 
more  hope.    The  boy  knows  it,  and  seems  quite  reconciled." 

The  dean,  without  another  word  or  question,  turned  immediately  off 
to  Mr.  Ark^'s,  and  Riverton  as  immediately  turned  its  aristocratic  nose 
up.  ^'  The  idea  of  his  condescendinfi^  to  enter  the  house  of  those  poor 
ArkeUs !  had  it  been  the  other  branch  of  the  Arkell  family,  it  would  not 
haye  been  quite  so  lowering.  But  Dr.  Beauclerc  never  <Ud  display  the 
dignity  properly  pertaining;  to  a  dean." 

Dr.  ^eaaderc,  forgetful  as  usual  of  a  dean's  dignity,  was  shown  into 
Mr.  Arkell's  parlour,  and  from  thence  into  Henry  Arkell's  chamber. 
The  boy's  ever-lovely  &ce  fluehed  crimson,  iErom  its  white  piUow,  when 
he  saw  the  dean.     "  Oh,  sir!  you  to  oome  here !  how  kind! 

^<  I  am  sorry  for  this«  my  poor  lad,"  said  the  dean,  as  he  sat  down. 
''  I  hear  you  are  not  so  well :  I  have  just  met  Mr.  St  Jokou* 

^'  I  shall  'never  be  well  again,  sir.  But  do  not  be  sorry*  I  shall  be 
better  off:  &r,  far  happier  t£an  I  could  be  here." 

"  Do  you  feel  this,  genuin^y,  heartily  ?"  questioned  the  dean. 

"  Oh  yes,  how  can  I  do  otherwise  than  feel  it  ?  If  it  is  God's  will  to 
take  me,  I  know  it  must  be  for  my  good." 

"  Say  that  again,"  said  the  dean.  <'  I  do  not  know  that  I  fully  caught 
your  meaning." 

<'  I  am  in  God's  hands:  and  if  He  takes  me  to  Him  e;arli^  than  I 
thought  to  have  gone,  I  know  it  must  be  for  the  best." 

"  How  long  have  you  reposed  so  firm  a  trust  in  God  ?" 

'^  AH  my  life,"  answered  Henfy,  with  simplicity :  "  mamma  tangfat  me 
that  with  my  letters.  She  taught  me  to  take  God  for  my  guide ;  to 
strive  to  please  Him ;  implicitly  to  trust  in  Him." 

*^  And  you  have  done  this !" 

"  I  have  tried  to  do  it,  sir.  Hiough  when  I  think  how  imperfiect  it 
has  been,  I  should  shrink,  but  that  I  know  there  is  One  to  intercede  for 


me. 


''Have  you  sure  and  certain  trust  in  Christ?"  returned  the  dean, 
after  a  pause. 

''  I  have  sure  and  certain  trust  in  him,"  ws^  the  boy's  reply,  qpoken 
fervently :  ''  if  I  had  not,  I  should  not  dare  to  di^,  !u  troubles  me  so 
mnch  to  think  I  have  not  been  confirmed." 

"  But  why  ?" 

''  Because  then  I  should  have  received  the  Sacrament" 
^  '^  Confirmation  is  not  an  absolute  essential  to  that,"  cried  the  dean,  in 
his  ^uick  manner.    ''  I  do  believe  you  are  more  fittad  for  it  than  are 
some  who  take  it.     Would  it  be  a  comfort  to  you?" 

"  It  would  indeed,  sir." 
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'^  Thea  I  will  come  and  administer  it.  At  sevea  tcHoiglit :  will  that 
ho^r  suit  yow  friends  ?" 

<<  Oh,  suT)  you  are  too  good/'  be  uttered,  in  his  surprise ;  *^  muaama; 
thought  of  asking  Mr.  Frattleton.  I  am  but  a  poor  ooUege  boy,  and  you 
are  uae  Dean  of  Biverion.*' 

^<  Just  so.  But  when  the  great  King  of  Terrors  apnroad^s,  as  he  ioi 
now  approaching  you,  it  makes  us  remember  that  in  Christ's  kingdom 
the  poor  college  hoy  may  stand  higher  than  the  Dean  of  Riverton*. 
Henry,  I  have  watched  your  conduct  more  than  you  are  aware  of,  aod  Z 
believe  you  to  have  been  as  truly  g>ood  a  boy  as  it  is  in  human  nature  to 
be :  I  believe  that  you  have  continuously  striven  to  please  God,  in  little 
things  aa  in  great." 

*^  Not  half  as  much  a9 1  ought,"  was  the  whispered  reply. 

The  dean's  interview  was  a  long  one,  to  tibe  discomfort  of  Cookeslej^ 
who  was  waiting  down  stairs  with  impatience,  and,  as  the  reader  faaa 
9een,  nearly  lost  bia  dinner^  As  soon  a«-tiiey  rose  from  table,  the  boys, 
ftiU  of  consternation,  trooped  down  to  ArkeU's,  picking  up  several  zxKW^ 
of  the  king's  scholars  on  their  way*  who  were  not  boairders  at  the  hoiM 
of  Mr.  Wilberforce.  The  dean  had  gone  then,  but  Mr.  St.  John  waaal 
the  door,  havbg  called  again  to  inquire  whether  there  was  any  change. 
He  ca9t  hia  eyes  on  the  noisy  boys,  as  they  appcoaohed  the  gate,  mi 
ditieemed  amongst  them  I^ewia,  junior.  Mr.  St.  John  stepped  outside, 
and  pounced  upon  him,  with  a  view  to  marshal  him  in.  But  X^wia  re» 
atated  violently;  ay,  and  shook  and  trembled  like  a  girl. 

« I  will  not  go  into  Arkcll's,  air,"  be  panted.  <*  Yoi»  have  no  right  i» 
force  me.    I  won't !  I  won't!" 

He  struggled  on  to  his  knees,  and  clasped  a  deep-seated  stuHie  in  tht 
Arkells'  gai4en  for  support  Mr.  St.  John,  not  releaMug  hia  epUar, 
boked  at  him  with  amaKement,  and  the  troop  of  boys  watched  tibe  soeneik 
oyer  the  palings. 

"  Lewis,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  cried  Mr.  St.  John,  '*  You 
are  panting  like  a  ooward;  and  a  guilty  one,    Wba<«  are  you  ^nud 

of?" 

^<  Tm  afraid  of  nothing,  but  I  won't  go  into  Arkell'0.  I  don't  w$n% 
to  see  him.  Let  me  go,  sir.  Though  you  are  Mr.  St.  John,  tha;|'s  nt 
reason  why  you  should  set  up  for  maater  oyer  ihe  college  boys." 

*^  I  am  master  over  you  just  now,"  was  the  «gnifieaat  ajaysfwer. 
^'  Listen :  I  have  promised  Arkell  to  take  you  to  him,  and  I  will  do  Iti 
you  may  have  heard,  possibly,  that  the  St.  Johns  never  break  tjieir  word. 
But  ArkeU  has  aent  for  you  in  kindneas  x  he  aj^»eared  to  ^peet  this  oppo- 
aition>  and  bade  me  tell  it  you  :  he  wants  to  eh^  yoor  hand  in  fmnidh 
ship  before  he  dies.     Walk  on,  Lewis." 

^^  You  are  not  master  over  us  boys,"  shrieked  I^ewia  •gains  whose 
opposition  had  increased  to  sobs. 

But  Mr.  St.  John  proved  his  mattenship^  fprv  ptiTtly  by  coaiJAfl^ 
jpMgAy  by  authoritative  force,  he  coodnoted  Mr.  Lewis  to  ihe  door  of 
Heary's  chamber.  There,  Lewis  sei^^  his  ajrm  in  al^eet  texix>r  i  behii4 
turned  ghastly  wfail^  and  his  teetih  chattered.. 

<<I  cannot  feithom  this,"  uttered  Mr.  St  John,  woodering  nwphb 
«<  Hatc  I  not  told  you  there  is  nothing  to  foar?  Whalkit  that  yaudo 
fear  ?" 
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^<No  ;  but  does  he  look  very  frightful  P"  chattered  Lewis. 

''  What  should  make  htm  look  frightful  P    He  looks  as  he  has  .always 

looked,     ^e  off  in  ;  and  Til  keep  the  door,  if  you  want  to  talk  secrets." 

Mr.  St.  John  pushed  him  in,  and  closed  the  door  upon  them.     Heniy 

held  out  his  hand,  and  spoke  a  few  hearty  words  of  love  and  forgivenessj 

and  Lewis  put  his  £eu!e  down  on  the  counterpane  and  began  to  howl. 

^'  Levris,  take  comfort.  It  was  done,  I  know,  in  the  impulse  of  tbe 
moment,  and  you  never  thought  it  would  hurt  me  seriously.  I  freely 
forgive  you." 

^'  Are  you  sure  to  die  ?"  sobbed  Lewis. 
^'I  think  I  am.     The  doctors  say  so." 

" 0-o-o-o-o-o-h  1"  howled  Lewis,  "then  I  know  you'll  come  back  and 
haunt  me  with  being  your  murderer :  Frattleton,  senior,  says  you  will 
He  saw  it  done,  so  he  knows  about  it.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  sleep  at 
night,  for  fear." 

'^  Now,  Lewis,  don't  be  foolish.  I  shall  be  too  happy  where  I  am  to 
come  back  to  earth.  No  one  knows  how  it  happened:  you  say 
Frattleton  does,  but  he  is  your  friend,  and  it  is  safe  with  him.  Take 
comfort." 

**  Some  of  us  have  been  so  wicked  and  malicious  to  you,"  blubbered 
Lewis.     "  I,  and  my  brother,  and  Aultane,  and  Frattleton,  senior." 

"  It  is  all  over  now,"  sighed  Henry,  closing  his  heavy  eyes.  **  Yoa 
would  not,  had  you  foreseen  that  I  should  leave  you  so  soon." 

*^  Oh,  what  a  horrid  wretch  I  have  been  !"  solmed  Lewis,  rubbing  his 
smeared  face  on  the  white  bedclothes,  in  an  agony :  "  and,  if  it's  found 
out,  they  might  try  me  next  assizes  and  hang  me..  And  it  is  such  a 
dieadfiil  thing  for  you  to  die  !" 

"  It  is  a  happy  thing,  Lewis ;  I  feel  it  is,  aad  I  have  told  the  dean  I 
feel  it.  Say  good-by  to  the  fellows  for  me,  Lewis  :  I  am  too  ill  to  see 
ihem :  tell  them  how  sorry  I  am  to  leave  them ;  but  we  shall  meet  again 
in  heaven." 

Lewis  grasped  his  offered  hand,  and,  with  a  hasty,  sheepish  movement^ 
leaned  forwai^  and  kissed  him  on  the  cheek:  then  turned  and  burst  out 
of  the  room,  nearly  upsetting  Mr.  St.  John,  and.  tore  down  the  stairs. 
Mr.  St.  John  entered  the  chamber. 

'*  WeU,  is  the  oonforence  satisfactorily  over  P" 

Again  Henry  reopened  his  heavy  eyes.  "Is  that  you,  Mr.  St 
John  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  here." 

"  The  dean  is  coming  this  evening  at  seven,"  he  whispered  :  ''  for  the 
Sacrament.  He  said  my  kot  having  been  confirmed  was  no  matter  in  a 
case  like  tihis.    Will  you  come  ?" 

"  Henry,  no,"  was  the  grave  answer.     "  I  am  not  good  enough.**  , 

<^  Oh,  Mr.  St.  John !"  The  ready  te^rs  filled  his  eyes.  ^^  I  wish  yoa 
could !"  he  beseechingly  whispered. 

"  I  wish  so  too.  Are  you  distressed  for  me,  Henry  ?  Do  not  look 
upon  me  as  a  monster  of  iniquity:  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  it.  But  I 
do  not  yet  think  sufficiently  of  serious  things,  to  be  justified  in  partaldng 
of  that  ordinance  without  preparation." 

"  It  would  have  seemed  like  a  bond  of  union  between  us :  a  promise 
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that  jou  will  some  i^me  join  me  where  I  am  going,"  pleaded  the  dying 
boy. 

*^  I  hope  I  shall :  I  trust  I  shall :  I  will  not  forget  that  yon  are 
there." 

As  Mr.  St.  John  left  the  house,  he  made  his  way  to  the  Grounds,  in  a 
reflective  mood :  the  eathedral  bell  was  then  ringing  for  afternoon  seryice,' 
and,  somewhat  to  his  surprise,  he  saw  the  dean  hurrying  from  the  college, 
not  to  it. 

^'  Vm  on  my  way  back  to  Arkell's!  I'm  on  my  way  back  to  Arkell's  !** 
he  exclaimed,  in  an  impetuous  manner ;  and  forthwith  he  began  recount- 
ing a  history  to  Mr.  St.  John ;  a  history  of  wrong,  which  filled  him,  the 
dean,  with  indignation. 

'*  I  suspected  something  of  the  sort,"  was  Mr.  St.  John's  quiet  answer ; 
and  the  dean  strode  on  his  way,  and  Mr.  St.  John  stood  looking  after 
him,  in  painful  thought.  When  the  dean  came  out  of  Mr.  Arkell's 
again,  he  was  too  late  for  service  that  afternoon.  Although  he  was  ia 
residence ! 

Just  in  the  unprepared  and  sudden  manner  which  the  news,  that 
Henry  Arkell  was  about  to  die,  may  have  overtaken  the  reader,  so  did  it 
overtake  the  town  of  Riverton.  People  could  not  believe  it :  his  friends 
could  not  believe  it :  the  doctors  scarcely  believed  it.  The  day  wore  on ; 
and  whether  there  may  have  lingered  any  hope  in  the  morning,  the 
evening  closed  it,  for  it  brought  additional  agony  to  his  injured  head,  and 
the  most  sanguine  saw  |hat  he  was  dying. 

All  things  were  prepared  for  the  service,  about  to  take  place,  and 
Henry  lay  flushed,  feverish,  and  restless,  lest  he  should  become  delirious 
ere  the  hour  should  arrive :  he  had  become  so  rapidly  worse  since  the 
forepart  of  the  day.  Precisely  as  the  cathedral  clock  struck  seven,  the 
house  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  dean  placed  his  foot  on  the 
threshold : 

"  Peace  be  unto  this  house,  akd  to  all  that  dwell  within 
IT !" 

The  dean  was  attended  to  the  chamber,  and  there  he  commenced  the 
office  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  omitting  part  of  the  exhortation,  but 
reading  the  prayer  for  a  soul  on  the  point  of  departure.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeded with  the  Communion. 

When  the  service  was  over,  all,  save  Mrs.  Arkell  and  the  dean,  quitted 
iihe  room.     Henry's  mind  was  tranquil  now. 

*'  I  will  not  forget  your  request,"  whispered  the  dean. 

"  Near  to  the  college  door,  as  we  enter,"  was  Henry'tf  response. 

^^  It  shall  be  done  as  you  wish,  my  dear." 

"  And,  sir,  you  have  promised  to  forgive  them." 

*'  For  your  sake.  You  are  suffering  much  just  now,"  added  the  dean, 
as  he  watched  his  countenance. 

*'  It  gets  more  intense  with  every  hour.  I  cannot  bear  it  much  longer. 
Oh,  I  hope  I  shall  not  suffer  beyond  my  strength !"  he  panted ;  "  I  hope 
I  shall  be  able  to  bear  the  agony !" 

'*  You  know  where  to  look  for  help,"  whispered  the  dean ;  ^'you  cannot 
look  in  vain.     Henry,  my  dear  boy,  I  leave  you  in  peace,  do  I  not  ?" 

^  Oh  yes,  inr,  in  perfect  peace.     Thank  you  greatly  for  all." 
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II. 

It  was  the  brightest  day,  though  March  was  not  yet  out,  the  first 
warm,  lovely  day  of  spring.  Men  passed  each  other  in  the  streets,  vitb 
a  oongtatolation  that  the  winter  weather  had  goiie^  and  the  ooU^  boys, 
pettaed  op  in  their  large  schoolrooia,  gaxed  aloft  through  the  m(^ 
windows  at  the  blue  sky  and  the  aoashine,  and  thought  what  a  dume  it 
was  that  they  should  be  held  prisoners  on  such  a  day,  instead  of  gaUoping 
ovcRT  the  coantty  at  "  £Lar«  and  Hounds." 

"  Third  Latin  «la88  walk  up,"  cried  Mr.  Wilb^rfbroe. 

The  third  Latin  class  walked  up,  and  ranged  itself  in  haat  of  ike 
master's  desk.     "  Who's  top  of  this  class  ?"  asked  he. 

'^  Me,  Mr,"  replied  the  gentleman  who  owned  that  distiAction. 

**  Who's  « me!,' air?" 
Me,  sir-" 

Who  18  '  me,'  sir?"  angrily  repeated  the  master,  his  apectades  bel^ 
ing  full  on  his  wondering  pupil. 

^  Charles  van  Brummel,  sir,"  returned  that  renowned  scholar* 

*^  Then  go  down  to  the  bottom  for  saying  ^  mew'  " 

Mr*  von  Brummel  went  down,  considerably  chapfalleuy  and  the  muHa 
was  pEOceediag  to  work,  when  the  cathedral  bell  tolled  out  heavily,  fori 
sold  reoently  departed. 

<<  What's  that  ?"  abruptly  ejaculated  the  master. 

"It's  the  college  death-bell,  sir,"  called  out  the  up  class,  nmolta* 
neously.  Van  Brummel  excepted,  who  had  not  yet  recovered  lus 
eqiianiBiity* 

*^  I  hear  what  it  is  as  well  as  you,"  were  all  the  thanks  they  got  "Bat 
what  can  it  be  tolling  for  ?    Nobody  was  ill." 

**  Nobody,"  echoed  the  boys. 

*^  Mr.  Roberts,"  continued  the  master,  raising  his  voice  that  it  wj^ 
xaaoh  the  lower  echoed,  "  have  you  heard  whether  any  one  of  tbe  pR- 
bendaries  was  ill  ?" 

The  Revevend*  Mr.  Roberts  had  not.  He  observed  that  the  bishop 
looked  pale  on  Sunday,  and  he  had  not  seen  him  leave  the  palace  sinoft 

"  Ob,  the  bishop's  all  right,"  returned  the  master.  *'  Can  it  be  > 
member  of  the  Royal  Family  ?    If  not,  it  must  be  one  of  the  canons." 

"  Of  course  it  must,"  acquiesced  the  under  master. 

And  of  course  it  must :  for  the  college  bell  never  condescended  to  toB 
for  any  of  the  profane  vulgar.  The  Royal  Family,  the  bishop,  desDjtad 
prebendaries^  were  the  only  deffunct  lights,  honoiued  by  the  notice  of  the 
passing-bell  of  Riverton  CathedraL 

"  Lewis,  junior,"  said  the  master,  ^'  go  into  college^  and  ask  the  bedes- 
man who  is  dead." 

Lewis,  junior,  clattered  out.  When  he  came  back  he  walked  voy 
softly,  and  looked  as  white  as  a  sheet. 

"  It's  tolling  for  Henry  Arkell,  sir." 

*'  Henry  Arkell !"  uttered  the  master,  "  is  he  really  dead  P  Are  p 
iU,  Lewis,  junior  ?     What's  the  matter  ?" 

"  Nothing,  sir." 

"  But  it  is  an  entirely  unprecedented  proceeding  for  Ae  cadiedral  bell 
to  toll  for  a  college  boy,"  repeated  Mr.  Wilberforce,  revolving  the  news. 
.    "  Completely  so,"  echoed  the  under  master.     "  The  bedesmen  cannot 
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iiATe  reeeiT^  order? ;  they  must  be  doing  tt  oil  their  own  ftecoimt    Half 
of  them  are  deaf,  and  the  other  half  are  stupid." 

"  I  shall  send  to  inquire,"  cried  Mr.  Wilberforce ;  "  we  mtMt  hare  no 
ittegularity  about  these  things.     Lewis,  junior." 
•*  Yes,  sir." 

**  Lewis,  junior,  you  are  ill,  sir,"  repeated  the  master,  sharply. 
**  Don't  say  you  are  not.     Sit  down,  sir*" 

Lewis,  junior,  humbly  sat  down.     He  appeared  to  hari^  the  ague. 
**  Van  Brummel,  you'll  do,"  continued  Mr.  Wilberforce.     "  Go  and 
inquire  of  the  bedesmen  whether  they  have  recced  orders ;  dnd,  if  so^ 
from  whom :  and  whether  it  is  really  Arkell  that  the  bell  is  tolling  for." 
Van  Brummel  opened  the  door  and  clattered  down  the  stain,  88 
Lewis,  junior,  had  done ;  and  he  clattered  back  again. 

**  The  men  say,  sir,  that  the  dean  sent  them  the  ordens  by  his  ser- 
vant.    And  they  think  Arkell  is  to  be  buried  in  the  cathedral." 

**  In — deed  I'^  was  the  taastei^s  comment,  in  a  tone  of  doubt.  **  Poor 
feDow,  though,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  *'  his  has  been  a  sudden  and 
melancholy  ending.  Boys,  if  you  want  to  do  well,  you  should  imitate 
Henry  Arkell.  I  can  tell  you  that  the  best  boy  who  ever  trod  these 
boards,  as  a  foundation  scholar,  has  now  gone  from  among  ns.** 

''  Please,  sir,  I'm  senior  of  the  choir  now,"  interposed  Aultane,  ae 
if  fearinc^  the  master  might  not  sufficiently  remember  that  important  fact. 
"  And  a  fine  senior  youTl  make,  in  comparison  with  him  whom  you 
replace,"  scornfully  retorted  Mr.  Wilberforce. 

It  was  Mr.  St.  John  who  had  taken  the  news  of  his  death  to  the  dean, 
and  the  latter  immediately  sent  to  order  the  belLtolled.  St.  John  left 
the  deanery,  and  was  passing  through  the  cloisters  on  his  way  to  Hail*' 
street,  when  he  met  Mrs.  and  Miss  Beauclerc,  just  as  the  cathedral  bell 
rang  out.  Mrs.  Beauclerc  was  startled,  like  the  head  master  had  been  s 
her  fears  flew  towards  her  aristocratic  clergy  friends.  She  tried  the 
college  door,  and,  finding  it  open,  entered  to  inquire  of  the  bedesmett 
who  was  dead.     Georgina  stoj^ed  to  chatter  to  Mr.  St.  John. 

"  Fancy,  if  it  should  be  old  Ferraday  gone  off  f  (sried  she :  "  won't  the 
boys  crow  ?  He  has  got  the  influenza,  and  was  sitting  by  his  study  fire 
yesterday,  in  a  flannel  nightcap." 

**  It  is  the  deadi-beU  for  Heniy  Arkell,  Georgina." 
A  vivid  emotion  dyed  her  face.     She  was  vexed  that  it  should  be 
apparent  to  Mr.  St.  John,  and  would  have  carried  it  off  under  an  sssamp* 
tion  of  levity,  but  that  his  eyes  were  so  sternly  bent  upon  her. 
"  When  did  he  die  ?     Did  he  suffer  much  ?" 

"  He  died  at  a  quarter  past  eleven  ;  about  twenty  minutes  ago.     And 
he  did  not  suffer  so  much  at  the  last  as  was  anticipated.*' 
"  Well,  poor  fellow,  I  hope  he  is  happy." 

"  That  he  is,"  warmly  responded  Mr.  St.  John.  "  He  died  in  perfect 
peace.     May  you  and  I  be  as  peaceful,  Georgina,  when  our  time  shall 


come." 


"  What  a  blow  it  must  be  to  Mrs.  Arkell !" 

"  1  saw  her  as  I  came  out  of  the  house  just  now,  and  I  could  not  help 
venturing  on  a  w6rd  of  entreaty,  that  she  would  not  grieve  his  loss  to<> 
deeply.  She  raised  her  beautiful  eyes  to  me,  and  I  cannot  describe  to 
you  the  light,  the  faith,  that  shone  in  them.  '  Not  lost,'  she  gently 
whispered, '  only  gone  before.'  " 
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Georgina  had  turned  her  face  from  the  view  of  Mr.  St.  John,  and  waa 
ganng  through  her  glistening  eyes  at  the  graveyard^  which  was  enclosed 
bj  the  cloisters. 

<*  What  possesses  the  college  bell  to  toll  for  him  P'  she  ezdumed, 
carelessly,  to  coyer  her  emotion.  ''  I  thought^"  she  added,  iidth  a  spioe 
of  satire  in  her  tone,  "  that  there  was  an  old  curfew  law,  or  something 
as  stringent,  against  its  troubling  itself  for  anybody  less  exalted  than  a 
sleek  old  prebend." 

Mr.  St.  John  saw  through  the  artifice :  he  approached  her,  and  low- 
ered his  voice.  "  Georgina,  he  sent  you  his  forgiveness  for  any  unkind- 
ness  that  may  have  passed.  He  sent  you  bis  love :  and  he  hopes  yoa 
will  sometimes  recal  him  to  your  remembrance,  when  you  walk  oyer  his 
grave,  as  you  go  into  college." 

Surprise  made  her  turn  to  Mr.  St.  John.  ^'  Over  his  gravel  I  do 
not  understand." 

*'  He  is  to  be  buried  in  the  cloisters,  near  to  this  entrance  door,  near 
to  where  we  are  now  standing.  There  appears  to  be  a  vacant  space 
here,"  cried  Mr.  St.  John,  looking  down  at  his  feet :  '^  I  dare  say  it 
will  be  in  this  very  spot." 

"  By  whose  decision  is  he  to  be  buried  in  the  cloisters  ?"  qniekly 
asked  Georgina« 

"  The  dean's.     Henry  craved  it  of  him." 

''  I  wonder  papa  md  not  tell  me  I  What  a  singular  &Dcy  of 
Henry's !" 

'^  I  do  not  think  so.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  wish  his  hut 
resting-place  to  be  amidst  old  associations,  amidst  his  old.  companions; 
and  near  to  yon,  Georgina." 

"  There  !  I  knew  what  you  were  driving  at,"  returned  Georgina,  in  a 
pouting,  wilful  tone.  *'You  are  going  to  accuse  me  of  breakioghis 
heart  and  killing  him,  or  some  such  obsolete  nonsense  :  I  assure  yon  I 
never ^" 

''  Stay,  Georgina ;  do  not  constitute  me  your  fatber-confessor.  ^ 
have  delivered  his  message  to  you,  and  there  let  it  end." 

'^  You  are  as  stupid  and  fanciful  as  be  was,"  retorted  Miss  Beandeic 

'^  Not  quite  so  stupid  in  one  respect,  for  he  was  blind  to  your  faults ;  I 
am  not.  And  never  shall  be,"  he  added^  in  a  tone  of  significance,  vhicb 
caused  the  life-blood  at  Georgina's  heart  to  stand  still. 

At  that  moment  Lewis,  junior,  passed  them,  and  swung  in  at  the 
cathedral  door,  on  the  master's  errand,  meeting  Mrs.  Beauclerc,  who  was 
coming  out. 

^  «  Arkell  is  dead,  Mr.  St.  John,"  she  observed ;  « the  bell  is  toUmg^r 
him.  *  I  wonder  the  dean  ordered  the  bell  to  toll  for  him:  it  will  cause 
quite  a  commotion  in  the  city,  to  hear  the  college  death-bell." 

'^  He  is  to  be  buried  here,  in  the  cloisters,  Mrs.  BeauclerQ." 

"  Really !     Will  the  dean  allow  it  ?" 

"  The  dean  has  decided  it." 

*'  Oh^  indeed.     I  never  understand  half  the  dean  does." 
.    "  So  your  companion  is  gone,  Lewis,  junior,"  observed  Mr.  St.  Jo^» 
as  the  boy  came  stealing  out  of  the  college  with  his  information.    But 
Lewis  never  answered:  and  though  he  touched  his  forehead. (he  h^^^ 
cap  on)  to  the  dean's  wife  and  daughter,  he  never  raised  his  eyes ; ' 
sneaked  on,  with  his  ghastly  face,  and  his  head  bent  down. 
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IIL 


It  was  the  burial  day  of  Henry  Arkell.  The  dean  had  commanded 
a  holiday,  and  that  the  king's  scholars  should  attend  the  funeral.  Just 
before  the  hour  appointed  for  it,  some  of  them  took  up  their  station  in 
the  cloisters,  in  silent  order,  waiting  to  join  the  procession  when  it  should 
come,  a  bow  of  black  crape  being  attached  to  the  left  shoulder  of  their 
surplices.  Sixteen  of  the  king's  scholars  had  gone  down  to  the  house, 
as  they  were  appointed  to  do.  Mrs.  Beauclerc,  her  daughter,  and  the 
families  of  some  of  the  prebendaries  were  already  in  the  cathedral ;  with 
some  other  spectators,  who  had  got  in  under  tne  pretext  of  attending 
morning  prayers,  and  who,  when  they  were  oyer,  had  refused  to  qmt 
their  seats  again :  of  course  the  sextons  could  not  decently  turn  them  out. 
Half  a  dozen  ladies  took  up  their  station  in  the  organ-loft,  to  the  inward 
wrath  of  the  organist,  who,  however,  had  to  submit  to  the  invasion  with 
suayity,  for  one  of  them  was  the  dean's  daughter.  It  was  the  best  yiew- 
ing  place,  commanding  full  sight  of  the  cathedral  body  and  the  naye  on 
one  side,  and  of  the  choir  on  the  other.  The  bell  tolled  at  intenrals, 
sending  its  deep,  gloomy  boom  over  the  town,  and  patiently  waited  the 
spectators.  At  length  the  first  slow  and  solemn  note  of  tne  organ  was 
sounded,  and  Georgina  Beauclerc  shrank  into  a  corner,  contriving  to  see, 
and  yet  not  be  seen. 

From  the  small  door,  neyer  used  but  upon  the  rare  occasion  of  a 
funeral,  at  the  extremity  of  the  long  body  of  the  cathedral,  the  proces- 
sion adyanced  at  last.  It  was  headed  by  tne  choristers,  two  and  two,  then 
the  lay  clerks,  and  the  masters  of  the  college  school.  The  dean  .  and 
one  of  the  canons  walked  at  the  foot  of  the  coffin,  which  was  borne  by 
eight  of  the  king's  scholars,  and  the  pall  by  eight  more.  Four  mourners 
followed  the  coffin,  three  of  them  Henry  Arkell's  relations,  the  other  was 
Mr.  St.  John  ;  and  the  long  line  was  brought  up  by  the  remainder  of  the 
kins''s  scholars.  So  slow  was  their  advance,  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible 
to  the  spectators,  the  choir  singing : 

*^  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  saith  the  Lord :  he  that  believeth 
in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  liye:  and  whosoever  liyeth 
and  belieyeth  in  me  shall  never  die. 

<^  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the 
latter  day  upon  the  earth;  And  though  after  my  skin  worms  destroy 
this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God :  whom  I  shall  see  for  myself, 
and  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  another." 

The  last  time  those  words  were  sung  in  that  cathedral,  not  yet  three 
weeks  past,  it  was  by  him  oyer  whom  they  were  now  being  sung :  the 
thought  flashed  upon  many  a  mind.  At  length  the  choir  was  reached, 
and  the  coffin  placed  on  the  trestles ;  Georgina  Beauderc's  eyes — she 
had  now  come  round  to  the  front  of  the  organ — being  blinded  with  teard 
as  she  looked  down  upon  it.  Mr.  St.  John  glanced  up,  from  his  place 
by  the  coffin,  and  saw  her.  Both  the  psalms  were  sung,  and  the  dean 
chose  to  read  the  lesson  himself  $  and  then  they  went  back  to  the  clois- 
ters to  the  grave,'  Mr.  Wilberforce  now  officiating.  The  spectators  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake.  As  the  coffin  was  lowered  to  its  final  resting-plfuse— 
earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust-^the  boys  bowed  their  heads 
upon  their  clasped  hands,  and  some  of  them  sobbed  audibly :  they  felt 
all  the  worth  of  Henry  Arkell  now  that  he  was  gone.     The  graye  was 
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made  dose  to  the  cloister  entrance  to  tlie  cathedral,  in  the  spot  wheie 
had  stood  Mr.  St.  John  and  Georgina  Beauclerc. 

A  few  minutesy  and  it  was  over :  the  dean  turned  into  the  chapter- 
house,  the  mourners  moved  away,  and  the  M  hedesmen,  in  thetr  black 
gowns,  began  to  shovel  in  the  ^arth  upon  the  coffin.  Mr.  WSberfbrce, 
before  moving,  put  up  his  finger  to  Aultane,  and  the  latt^  advanced. 

^  You  choristers  are  not  to  go  hack  to  the  vestiy  now,  but  to  come 
into  l^e  hall  in  vour  snrpUces.^ 

Aohane  wondered  at  the  order,  hut  communicated  it  to  those  under 
him.  When  they  entered  the  schoolroom,  or  hall,  as  it  was  sometimes 
called,  they  found  the  king's  scholars  ranged  in  a  semidrele,  and  they 
fbll  in  with  them,  according  to  their  respective  places  in  the  school  The 
boys'  white  surplices  and  the  bows  of  crape  presenting  a  curious  con- 
trast. 

*' What  are  we  stuck  out  Kke  this  for  f*  whispered  one  to  the  other. 
*•  For  show  ?  What  does  Wilberforce  want  ?  He's  sitting  still,  as  if  he 
waited  for  somebody." 

lliey'd  all  be«  blest  if  they  knew :  unless  it  was  to  wind  up  trith  a 
fimeraf  lecture. 

However,  they  soon  did  know.  The  dean  entered  the  hall,  wesring 
his  BurpUce,  and  carrying  his  official  four-cornered  cap :  Mr.  Wilberforce 
rose  to  bow  the  dean  into  his  own  seat,  but  the  dean  preferred  to  stand. 
He  looked  steadily  at  the  circle  before  he  spoke ;  sternly,  some  of  Aem 
thought ;  and  they  did  not  feel  altogether  at  ease. 

**  Boys,'*  began  the  dean.  And  there  he  stopped :  and  the  boys  lifted 
iJieir  heads  to  listen  to  what  might  be  coming. 

"  Boys,  our  doings  in  this  world  are  generally  good  or  evil,  and  they 
bring  their  consequences  with  them  :  well-doing  brings  contentment  and 
inward  satis&ction;  but  ill-doing  as  certsdnly  brings  its  day  of  retriim- 
tion.  Ute  present  day  must  be  one  of  retribution  to  some  of  you,  unless 
Tou  are  so  hardened  in  wickedness  as  to  be  callous  to  conscience.  Hov 
have '' 

The  dean  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Mr.  St.  John :  one  of 
the  other  mourners  was  with  him.  They  took  off  their  hats,  th^ 
streaming  hatbands  sweeping  the  groimd,  as  they  advanced  and  stood  by 
Ate  dean. 

**Boys,*'  he  resumed,  "how  have  you  treated  Henry  Arkell  ?  Ido 
not  [^ak  to  all ;  I  speak  to  some.  Lewis,  senior,  does  your  conscienee 
prick  you  for  having  fastened  him  in  St.  James's  Church,  in  the  daii^ 
and  lonely  night  ?  Aultane,  does  yours  sting  you  for  your  insubordina- 
twm  to  him  on  Assize  Sunday,  for  your  malicious  accusation  of  lum  ^ 
Miss  Beauclerc,  followed  by  your  complaint  to  me?  PTattieton,  bate 
yon,  as  senior  of  the  school,  led  on  the  cabal  against  him  ?" 

The  three  boys  hung  their  heads  and  their  red  ears :  to  judge  by  their 
looks,  their  consciences  were  pricking  them  very  sharply. 

**  Lewis,  junior,"  resumea  the  dean,  in  a  sudden  manner,  **of  what 
does  your  conscience  accuse  you  P" 

Lewis,  junior,  turned  sick,  and  his  hab  Btood  on  end.  He  could  not 
have  rep&d,  had  it  been  to  save  him  from  hanging. 

•*po  you  know  that  you  are  the  cause  of  Henry  ArkelPs  death?* 
continued  the  dean,  in  a  low  but  distinct  accent,  wiiich  penetrated  the 
room.    **And  that  you  might,  injustice,  be  taken  up  as  a  murderer?' 
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jnaior,  iMrst  into  a  disanl  howl  and  fell  doim  on  his  knees  and 
face,  burying  the  latter  on  the  ground,  and  sticking  up  his  surplioed 
back  ;  something  afiter  the  manner  of  an  oftrich. 

**  It  wsLi  the  fell  in  the  choir  on  Assize  Sunday  that  kitted  Henry  Ar- 
keU,*  and  lAe  dean,  looking  round  the^iaU ;  ^*  that  is,  he  has  died  fi;cin 
tke  effBets  of  the  faU.     Tou  am  awareof  it,  I  believe ?** 

'*  Certainly  they  are,  Mr.  Deaa,"  said  tlie  head  master,  wondering  on 
his  own  account,  and  answering  the  dean  beeaose  the  sehoiars  did  not. 

^  He  was  thvown  down,"  resumed  ^e  dean ;  <*  wilfvUy  thrown  down. 
Ami  that  is  die  gentleman  who  dad  it,"  pointing  with  his  finger  at  Lewis, 
jonior. 

Two  or  tbree  of  the  hoys  had  been  cognisant  of  the  fact,  as  might  be 
seen  fipom  their  scariet  faces :  the  resPt  wove  a  look  of  timid  curiosity ; 
irfiile  Mr«  Wilberforoe's  aiaaaed  spectacles  wandered  from  tke  dean's 
finger  to  the  prostrate  and  howling  Lewis. 

^  Yes,"  said  the  dean,  answering  the  vanous  looks,  ^  the  autkor  of 
Henry  Arkell's  death  is  Lewis,  janior.     You  had  better  get  up,  sir." 

Lewis,  junior,  remained  where  he  was,  shaking  his  hack  as  if  it  had 
haea  a  £Ba)llier*bed,  and  emitting  the  most  extraordinary  groans. 
^*  Cret  np,"  cried  the  dean,  sternly. 

There  was  no  disobeying  the  tone,  and  Lewis  raised  kinsdf.  A 
pretty  object  he  looked,  for  the  dye  from  his  new  black  gloTes  had  been 
waslMBd  on  to  his  f»oe. 

*^  fie  told  me  be  forgave  me  the  day  before  he  died;  he  said  he  had 
XBBver  told  any  one,  and  never  would,"  howled  Lewis.  **  I  didn't  mean 
to  hmt  hiok" 

^fie  neirer  did  tell,"  replied  the  dean:  ''he  bore  his  injuries,  bore 
tkom  without  retalnition.  Is  there  another  boy  in  ike  sobool  who  would 
do  tint?" 

"  No,  that  there  was  not,"  put  in  Mr.  Wilberforce. 
*^  When  you  kx^ed  him  in  the  chur^,  Lewis,  senior,  did  he  inform 
agSkisMt  yon  ?  When  you  came  to  me  with  your  cruel  accusation,  Aultane, 
did  he  revenge  himself  by  tiling  me  of  a  far Vorse  misdemeanour,  which 

Ehad  been  guilty  of?  I>id  he  ever  inform  against  any,  who  injured 
?  No ;  insults,  anooyanees,  he  bore  all  in  silence,  heoause  he  would 
not  bring  trodble  mm!  pmiishment  upon  you.  He  was  a  noble  boy," 
warmly  continued  the  dean :  ^*  and,  what's  more,  he  was  a  Christian  one." 

^  He  said  he  would  not  tell  of  me,"  dioked  Lewis,  junior,  **  and  now 
bo  has  gone  and  done  it,    0-o-o-o>o->o^h  V* 

"  He  never  told,"  quietly  repeated  the  dean.  "  During  the  last  after* 
zuMm  of  his  life,  it  came  to  my  knowledge,  subsequent  to  an  interview  I 
hnd  had  with  him,  that  Lewis,  junior,  had  wilfully  thrown  him  down, 
and  I  went  back  to  Arkell  and  taxed  l^m  with  its  being  the  fact.  He 
could  not  deny  it,  but  the  whole-  burden  of  his  admission  was,  *  Oh,  sir, 
forgive  him !  do  not  punish  him !  I  am  dying,  and  I  pray  you  to  forgive 
him  for  my  sake !  Forgive  them  all !'  f>o  you  think  you  deserved  such 
clemency  ?"  asked  the  dean,  in  an  altered  tone. 

Lewis  only  howled  the  louder. 

**  On  his  paort,  I  offer  you  all  his  full  and  free  forgiveness :  Lewb, 
junior,  do  you  hear  ?  his  full  and  free  forgiveness.  Ajid  I  believe  you 
nave  also  that  of  his  parents."  The  dean  looked  at  the  gentleman  who 
had  come  in  with  Mr.  St.  John,  and  waited  for  him  to  speak. 
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*^  A  few  hoiin  only  before  Henry  died,  it  came  to  Mr.  Arkell's  know- 
ledge——" 

<<  I  informed  him,"  interrupted  the  dean. 

<'  Yes,"  resumed  the  speaker.  "  The  dean  informed  Mr.  Aikell  that 
Henry's  fall  had  not  been  accidental.  But — as  he  had  prayed  the  dean, 
so  he  prayed  his  father  to  forgiye  the  culprit.     Lems,  junior,  I  am^ 


on  the  part  of  Mr.  Arkell  to  offer  his  fbrgiyeness  to  you." 

'*  I  wish  I  could  as  easily  accord  mine,  said  the  dean.  *'  No  piumli- 
ment  will  be  inflicted  on  you,  Lewis,  junior :  not  because  no  pumshment, 
that  I  or  Mr.  Wilberforce  could  command,  is  adequate  to  the  crime,  but 
that  his  dying  request,  for  your  pardon,  shall  be  complied  with.  If  yoa 
have  any  conscience  at  all,  hb  fete  will  be  an  oppression  upon  it  for  the 
remainder  of  your  life,  and  you  will  bear  your  punishment  within  yon." 

Levns  bent  down  his  head  on  the  shoulder  nearest  to  him,  and  his 
howls  chang^  into  sobs. 

''  One  word  more,  boys,"  said  the  dean.  "  I  have  obserred  that  not 
one  in  the  whole  school — at  least,  such  is  my  belief — would  be  capable  of 
acting  as  Henry  Arkell  did,  in  returning  good  for  evil.  The  raliog 
principle  of  his  life,  and  he  strove  to  carry  it  out  in  little  things  as  in 
great,  was  to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by.  Now  what  could  have  nude 
him  so  different  from  you  ?" 

The  dean  obtained  no  reply. 

'^  I  will  tell  you.  He  loved  and  feared  God.  He  lived  always  as 
though  God  were  near  him,  watching  over  his  words  and  his  actions:  he 
took  God  for  his  guide,  and  strove  to  do  His  will :  and  now  God  his 
taken  him  to  his  reward.  Do  you  know  that  his  death  was  a  remarkably 
peaceful  one?  Yes,  I  think  you  have  heard  so.  Holy  living,  boys, 
makes  holy  dying;  and  it  made  his  dying  holy  and  peaceful.  Allow ns 
to  ask,  if  you,  who  are  selfish  and  wicked  and  malignant,  could  meet 
death  so  calmly  ? 

<<  Arkell's  mother  is  often  so  ill,  sir,  that  they  don't  know  that  shell 
live  a  day,"  one  of  the  boys  ventured  to  remark :  ^*  of  course  that  makes 
her  learn  to  try  not  to  fear  death,  and  she  taught  him  not  to." 

*'  And  she  now  finds  her  recompense,"  observed  the  dean.  '^  A  happy 
thing  for  you,  if  your  mothers  had  so  taught  you.  Dismiss  the  scfaod^ 
Mr.  Wilberforce.  And  I  hope,'*  he  added,  turning  round  to  the  boys,  as 
he  and  the  other  two  gentlemen  left  the  hall,  "  that  you  will,  eveiy  one^ 
go  home,  not  to  riot  on  this  solemn  holiday,  but  to  meditate  on  these  im- 
portant thoughts,  and  resolve  to  endeavour  to  become  more  like  Henif 
ArkeU." 

And  that  was  the  ending.  And  the  boy,  with  his  talents,  his  beauty) 
and  his  goodness,  was  gone ;  and  nothing  of  him  remained  but  what  wu 
mouldering  under  the  cloister  gravestone. 


HfKBT  Cheyeley  Abeell. 

Died  March  24th,  18—, 

Aged  16. 

Not  lost,  but  gone  before. 
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NOTES  ON  NOTE-WORTHIES, 
of  div£rs  orders,  either  sex,  and  evert  age. 

By  Sir  Nathaniel. 

.  «  .  .  And  make  them  men  of  note  (do  you  note,  men  ?) — Lwt^i  Labour^s  Loit, 
Act  in.  Sc.  1. 

Z>.  Pedro,  Or,  if  thott  wilt  hold  longer  argument, 

Do  it  in  notes. 
Baith.  Note  thia  before  my  notes. 

There's  not  a  note  of  mine  that's  worth  the  noting. 
D.  Pedro.  Why  these  are  very  crotchets  that  he  speaks, 

Notes,  notes,  forsooth,  and  noting! 

3f»^  Ado  About  Nothing,  Act  II.  Sc.  3. 

And  these  to  Notes  are  frittered  quite  away. — Dunciad,  Book  I. 

Notes  of  excepticm,  notps  of  admiration, 

Notes  of  assent,  notes  of  interrogation. — Amen  Comer,  c.  ill. 

XVI. — Rachael,  Ladt  Russell. 

In  the  course  of  his  studies  of  our  political  history  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  M.  Guizot  made  acquaintance  with  the  devoted  wife  of  William 
Lord  KusseU,  of  tragic  story,  and  appears  to  have  felt  an  interest  in  her 
character,  her  wedded  and  widowed  life,  of  no  ordinary  kind.     To  the 

Eages  of  a  leading  French  journal*  he  contributed  an  essay  which,  taking 
er  for  its  text,  he  invitingly  and  comprehensively  entitled  L^ Amour 
dans  h  Mariage,  Such  a  topic,  treated  by  such  a  man,  excited  lively 
attention  at  the  time ;  and  the  essay,  as  its  nature  was,  begat  other 
essays  from  other  pens,  all  of  them  stimulated  to  becoming  expressions  of 
respect  for  Woman  in  general,  and  Rachael  Lady  Russell  in  particular. 
One  such  etude,  originally  published  in  the  Journal  des  DebcUs,  is  now 
reprinted  by  its  well-known  author,  M.  Cuvillier-Fleury,  in  yet  another 
collection  {called  the  lastf)  of  his  voluminous  Studies,  and  may  here 
4eserve  some  notice,  as  recording  the  estimate  taken  of  so  note-worthy 
an  Englishwoman  by  guiding  spirits  of  the  Parisian  press. 

To  entitle  an  essay,  '^  Love  in  Marriage,"  was  tantamount  to  a  defiance 
q£  various  popular  Utterateurs,  in  whose  writings  the  notion  of  such  a 
thing  as  possible,  perhaps  even  as  desirable,  was  out  of  the  question.  Sir 
Bashful  Constant,  in  iiie  play,  is  ashamed  of  being  really  attached  to  his 
wife — a  state  of  feeling  more  intelligible  to  those  who  batten  on  the 
garbage  of  corrupt  romans,  than  to  the  modern  supporters  of  our  legiti- 
mate drama,  and  would-be  admirers  of  old  comedies  revived.  M.  Guizot's 
U Amour  dam  le  Mariage,  it  was  said,  resembled  a  paradox,  yet  was  a 
true  and  actuaji  history.  What  was  his  drift  ?  Did  he  seek  to  sustain  a 
thesis,  or  amu^e  himself  with  some  piece  of  subtilty  that  savoured  of  the 
salon  or  the  slchools?    Non^  assurement     He  relates  that  which  he 

*  Eeume  ca»  Dewx-Mondes.  • 

t  Demies  Etudes  Historiques  et  Litteraixes.    2  vols.    Paris:  1859. 
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knows  for  himself,  no  one  better ;  and  he  inspires  a  taste  for  virtae  by 
showing  it  to  be  compatible  with  the  sweetest  joys  of  private  life,  and 
inspires  us  with  love  for  misfortune,  thus  dignified  by  courage  and 
devotedness.  He  may  have  invented  the  title,*  but  not  the  thing  itself. 
History  abounds,  as  M.  Cuvillier-Fleury  reminds  us,  in  celebrated  wives 
who  passionately  loved  their  husbands.  Andromache,  that  old-world 
exemplar  of  home-affection ;  Artemisia,  Mausoli  conjux,  to  whom  the 
world  owes  the  word  matuoleum^  and  a  legend  it  will  not  willingly  let 

difr— 

Mausoli  cineres  uxor  charissima  vino 
Commistos  bibit,  et  tumolo  meliore  recondit, 
Ut  post  fata,  imo  conjux  in  peotore  vivat*— 

these  two  matrons  of  renown,  1^  Trojan  princess  and  the  Carian  qnem, 
were  des  amoureuses.  Bad  taste  or  not,  bad  example  or  not^  each  of 
them  was  notoriously  and  pertinaciously  in  love  with  ner  lord.  There  is 
Porcta  agaiBi 

A  woman  that  lord  Brutus  took  to  wife  .  .  . 
A  woman  well-reputed ;  Cato's  daughter  ;f 

one  stronger  than  her  sex,  being  so  fiathered  and  so  husbanded — ^bnt  who 
might  say  of  Brutus,  what  he  is  made  to  say  of  her,  that  he  is  dear  to 
her  as  are  the  ruddy  drops  that  visit  her  sad  heart.  And  there  is 
Arria,  whose  Pcete  non  dolet  one  age  telleth  another,  and  all  ages 
admire;  who 

^loved,  as  Roman  matron  should, 

Her  hero's  spotless  name ; 
She  would  have  calmly  seen  his  blood 

Mow  on  the  fidd  ot  fame ; 
But  oould  not  bear  to  have  him  die 
The  sport  of  each  plebeian  eye ; 
To  see  his  stately  neck  bow'd  low 
Beneath  the  headsman's  dastard  blow  . . . 
"  It  is  not  painful,  Pcetus,** — ^Ay ! 

Such  words  would  Arria  say. 
And  view  with  an  unaiter'd  eje 
Her  life-blood  ebb  away4 

Paulina,  too,  who  fain  would  quit  the  scene  wilii  her  old  Seneca,  vA 
empty  her  veins  drop  for  drop  with  his.  All  these  are  claimed  as  *<Kifr 
torical  models  of  conjugal  love."  And  how  many  besides  these !  Ib 
after  generations,  Christianity  enjoined  fidelity  on  married  women,  flD(i 
bade  them  be  gentle,  and  taugnt  them  to  oe  resigned,  but  did  not 
foribid  them  to  he  in  love.  M.  Guizot,  then,  is  no  inventor  whea  he 
places  f  amour  dans  le  mariage.  Ask  him  not  if  he  can  give  yon,  fte 
Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  a  prescription  which  shall  serve  as  antidote  to 


.       i 


prescnptioi 
matrimonial  chills :  *^  It  is  a  simple  and  easy  one,**  says  Jean-Jaoques,-* 
"  namely  this^  to  continue  lovers  when  married.** 

Pica  1  quel  plaisir  d^aimer  publiquement 
Et  de  porter  le  nom  de  son  amant ! 


*  Hardly  so,  however :  we  have  all  heard  of  The  Married  Lovers,  for  instance; 
sometimes  seen  them. 

IJuUus  Caesar,  Act  H  Sc.  1. 
Mi  J.  Jewslmiy  (Hn.  £letclMr> 
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Voire  maisoBL,  vos  gens,  voire  livr6e. 

Tout  vous  retrace  une  image  ador^e ; 

Et  vos  enfants,  ces  gages  pr^cieux, 

N^  de  I'amour,  en  sont  de  nouveaux  noeuds. 

XJn  tel  hymen,  une  union  si  ch^re. 

Si  Toa  en  voit,  c'est  le  ciel  sur  Xa  terre. 

After  this  fashion  did  Voltaire,*  in  his  turn,  poetise  Boufiseau's  receipt— » 
a  receipt  which,  however,  is  not  quite  so  simple  or  so  easy  as  Bousseau 
says,  for  it  assumes  just  what  the  foes  of  married  life,  and  those  who  aro 
sceptics  thereupon,  deny  to  it, — continuity  in  sympathy  and  bon  accord* 
Accordingly,  M.  Guizot  lays  down  no  elaborated  law  of  love.  Much  as 
he  has  generalised  in  the  course  of  his  life — in  a  manner,  too,  8o  superior 
and  so  successful— -do  not  look  to  At»)~*continue8  BiL  Fleury — ^for  a  theory 
which  shall  make  a  lover  of  you  :  so  well  is  he  aware  that  if  one  thing 
there  be,  which  eludes  the  spirit  of  system  and  the  classification  of  the 
schools,  it  is  love.  He  does  not  lose  his  time,  therefore,  in  reconstruct- 
ing the  story  of  Sophie.  Instead  of  this,  he  simply  relates  that  of  Lady 
Russell,  whence  he  draws  this  moral  lesson,  that  virtue  has  its  joys  aud 
delights  here  on  earth,  even  as  vice  has  its  illusions  and  its  intoxication^ 
-^together  with  this  literary  deduction,  that  the  actual  is  not  inferior  v\ 
poetry,  in  beauty,  and  in  dramatic  effect,  to  the  fictitious.  The  demand 
is  all  for  romances,  M.  Giuzot  exclaims :  but  why  not  look  closer  at 
history  ?  for  there  also  may  human  life  be  found,  private  life^  with 
scenes  the  most  varied  and  dramatic,  the  heart  of  man,  with  its  most 
vivid  as  well  as  tenderest  pa9sions,< — and  in  addition,  one  surpassing 
charm,  the  charm  of  reality.  ^'  I  have  as  much  admiration  and  relish 
as  any  one,"  he  says,  ''  for  imagination,  that  creative  power,  which  draws 
forth  entities  from  non-entity,  animates  them,  colours  them,  mak^s  them 
live  before  our  eyes,  and  athwart  all  the  vicissitudes  of  destiny  unfolds 
all  the  riches  of  the  soul.  But  the  beings  that  have  really  bved,  that 
have  actually  felt  these  strokes  of  fate,  these  passions,  joys,  griefs,  the 
beholding  of  which  has  such  power  over  us, — these  beings,  when  I  see 
them  dose  at  hand,  and  in  privacy  of  life,  attract  and  enthral  my  interest 
more  powerfully  than  the  most  perfect  works  of  poetry  or  romance^ 
The  living  creature,  God's  workmanship,  wh^:i  seen  sotis  ses  traitt 
divifiSy  is  more  beautiful  lliao  any  human  creation,  and  of  all  poets  the 
greatest  is  God." 

Such,  remarks  his  assentijig  expositor,  is  M.  Guizot's  admirable  theory 
— not  of  love,  for  here  he  avoids  the  risk  that  Bousseau  ran — but  of  the 
art  which  it  is  \m  right  to  enounce  as  a  master,  when  he  thus  combines 
lecture  and  example  in  one.  The  world  is  aweary  of  the  fictions  and 
machinery  of  modem  romance,  of  its  false  passions,  false  tears,  overdone 
heroes,  and  overwrought  adventures.  M.  Cuvillier-Fleurv  describes  him- 
self as  one  who  for  twenty  years  past,  and  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  has  beeo 
lifting  up  his  voice  against  modern  romance,  as  rej^ards  its  anarchy  of 
opinions,  its  lawlessness  in  subject-matter  and  styfe — ^though  but  tbo 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  vox  clamantis  in  deserto,  and,  it 
might  seem,  '.wasting  its  shrillness  or  sweetness  on  th^  desert  elr.  T^ 
find  a  Guizot  isoming  to  the  rescue,  adopting  the  same  formula,  and  en- 
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forcing  the  same  message,  with  *^  cet  accent  de  16gislateur  infaillible,"  is 
of  course  a  relief  and  encouragement  to  his  herald  and  follower.  Gladly 
the  latter  resumes  the  burden  of  his  strain — which  is,  that  in  real  life, 
all  is  truer,  greater,  more  pathetic,  more  finely  coloured,  more  ra?ishing 
(saisissant),  than  in  creations  of  the  most  inspired  mind — that  in  what- 
eyer  comes  from  the  living  creature  there  is  more  truth,  in  manners, 
language,  affections,  griefs,  passions-  (the  bad  passions  even).  His 
counsel  is,  therefore :  '^  Do  not  be^n  to  relate,  till  after  you  have  seen; 
before  you  imagine,  observe.  Real  imagination  is  only,  maybe,  faithM 
remembrance.  In  observation  consists,  perhaps,  the  whole  genius  of 
gteaJt  painters  and  g^eat  authors.  Direct  your  looks  and  inquiries, 
therefore,  to  human  Hfe,  ere  you  take  to  day-dreaming.  Have  you,  per- 
chance, more  imagination  than  Nature  nerself,  more  mind  than  the 
actual  ?     Go  look,  the  dramatic  surrounds  you  on  every  side. 

'^  I  affirm  that  there  exists  somewhere,  at  the  present  moment,  in  the 
world  we  inhabit, — where  I  know  not,  perhaps  beneath  the  roof  of  some 
obscure  family, — more  of  veritable  romance  than  in  all  the  mind  of  aoy 
romance-writer,  be  he  who  he  may.  '  C'est  un  assez  beau  roman/  says 
Jean- Jacques  Rousseau,  '  que  celui  de  la  nature  himiaine  !'  Real  life  is 
full  of  touching  dramas  that  are  acted  in  the  shade,  like  the  ^  Simple 
Story'  of  Miss  [Mrs.]  Inchbald.  How  many  Eugenie  Grandets,  hov 
many  Yan-Claes,  that  vegetate  unknown !  How  many  Clarissas  that 
bewail  in  solitude  their  love  and  their  abandonment !  How  many  Rosioas, 
become  countesses,  who  conceal  from  the  world's  gaze  their  sadness  as 
wives  and  mothers !  How  many  Tom  Joneses,  who  want  nothing,  to 
become  celebrated,  but  the  meeting  with  a  new  Fielding !  How  many 
Mayon  Lescauts,  who  would  again  undertake  the  voyage  to  America,  li 
only  some  rival  of  the  Abbe  Provost  would  freight  the  ship." 

The  English  reader  may  be  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  detect  what  imme- 
diate connexion  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  may  have  with  all  this  heroism  of 
private  life,  and  will  perhaps  mistrust  the  accuracy  of  M.  Fleury's  know- 
ledge of  that  easy-going  gentleman.  The  Tom  Joneses  of  real  life  are 
not,  perhaps,  very  greatly  to  be  pitied  carent  quia  vate  sacro.  Our 
critic  s  drift,  however,  is  obvious  enough.  And  though  his  argument  is 
liable  to  one  standing  objection — that  vastly  interesting  facts  in  real  life 
will  yet,  if  related  in  a  mere  ordinary  way,  find  vastly  fewer  readers  than 
fictions  worked  up  by  the  plastic  hand  of  genius — that,  for  instance,  the 
life-history  of  Rachael,  Lady  Russell,  as  told  by  a  Guizot  even,  will  affect 
the  wide,  wide  world  far  less  than  that  of  a  Jane  Eyre,  as  told  by  Char- 
lotte Bronte, — still,  there  is  much  that  is  salutary,  and  true,  and  profit- 
able for  these  times,  in  the  doctrine  he  propounds,  and  which,  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  now,  he  has  been  pressing  on  the  attention  of  his 
readers — especially  addressing  himself  to  young  writers,  "  of  rare  talent," 
who,  he  says,  "  d6ja  pr^ludaient,  dans  des  citations  sans  v6rite,  par  le 
mepris  et  Fignorance  du  monde  reel,  aux  longues  folios  da  romaa 
modeme."  He  would  have  them,  in  short,  open  their  eyes  and  look 
around,^  instead  of  shutting  them  as  they  write,  before  they  write,  and 
indeed  in  order  to  write. 

Welcome  to  him,  therefore,  as  flowers  in  May,  was  M.  Guizot's  exem- 
plification of  the  theory  they  hold  in  common,  in  the  story  of  Lady 
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Bussell,  related  under  the  title,  as  we  have  seen,  of ''  Love  in  Marriage." 
CeUe  grande  dame  chretienne,  he  calls  her — "{all  as  full  can  .be.  of 
impassioned  tenderness  and  human  pride,  but  simple  at  heart,  natural  in 
the  character  of  her  mind,  touching  in  her  language,  humbled  in  her 
devotion.''     The  applauding  critic  describes  the  master  essayist  as  drawn 
towards  her  by  all  the  attractions  of  pleasure,  admiration,  and  pity  ;— 
for  at  one  time  he  sees  her  "  moving  her  eager  lips  to  that  inexhaustible 
cup  of  legitimate  joys  which  marriage  presents  to  love;"  at  another, 
bowing  her  head  under  the  frightful  blow  of  desolating  widowhood ;  and 
his  *' design  has  been  to  paint  that  noble  countenance^  which,  seen. at  a 
distance,  and  in  the  remoteness  of  history,  seems  to  intermingle  smiles 
with  tears,  like  Andromache  when  parting  with  Hector."     Such  is  the 
woman  M.  Guizot  portrays  :  historians,  and  philosophers  even,  are  sub* 
ject,  remarks  M.  Fleury,  to  these  entra%neme?its  delicats  ;  and  so  much 
the  better  for  uis,  who  gain  thereby  some  admirable  studies  of  the  human 
heart,  worked  out  with  tenderness  by  austere  minds.     '^  Romance-writers 
by  profession  are  less  conversant  with  it."   Not,  however,  that  M.  Guizot 
portrays  Lady  Russell  in  the  manner  of  the  modern  romance.     He  gives 
us  neither  the  proportions  of  her  figure,  nor  the  detail  of  her  charms, 
nor  a  description  of  her  dress^  nor  even  the  colour  of  her  hair.     '^  She 
was  beautiful  and  pious,"  he  tells  us,  sanis  exaltation,  ni  exigence  ief  tma- 
£finatt6n,  "  with  a  disposition  to  enjoy  life  tranquilly,  accepting  its  bless- 
ings as  favours,  and  its  ills  as  lessons  sent  of  God."     M.  Fleury  proceeds 
to  comment  on  the  opening  words  of  this  last  sentence :  "  JElle  etait 
belle  /"     What  more  need  the  admirers  of  Lady  Russell  really  know  ? 
Add,  that  M.  Guizot  is  not  repelled  by  the  age  of  his  heroine,  who  was 
thirty 'four  years  old  when  she  married,  in  second  nuptials,  William 
Kussell,  her  junior  by  two  or  three  years.     She  was  forty-two  when  she 
wrote  to  him  from  lK>ndon,  and  said  that  to  write  to  him  was  the  delight 
of  tier 'mornings,  to  have  written  to  him  the  consolation  of  her  entire 
days-^that'she  was  then  writing  in  her  bed,  his  pillow  behind  her — ^the 
pillow  on  which  his  dear  head  would  rest,  she  hoped,  to-morrow  evening, 
and  many  evenings  to  come.     She  was  forty-six  when  she  wrote  to  him 
from  Strattbn,  and  declared  herself  to  have  been,  these  twelve  years 
pastj  as  passionately  in  love  as  ever  woman  was, — and  hoped  to  be  equally 
so  for  twelve  years  to  come,  always  happy,  and  always  his.     It  is  one  of 
Salzac's  sayings,  that  the  physiognomy  of  women  does  not  declare 
itself  before  they  are  thirty.     M.  Fleury  submits  that  their  youth  begins 
a  good  while  before,  but  lasts  beyond,  that.     The  modern  romance,  he 
remarks,  has  singularly  compromised  lafemme  de  trente  ans — and  refers 
in  particular  to  the  "  Gordian  Knot"  (of  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks  ?  exces- 
sively no,  but)  of  M.  Charles  de  Bernard  (^Le  Nceud  gordien\  in  which 
the  heroine,  Madame  de  Flamareil,  one  of  the  flightiest  of  that  author's 
many  flighty   heroines,   is   even   turned   of  forty.      "  In   the  modem 
romance,  it  is  the  lady's  privilege,  be  her  age  forty  or  thirty,  to  run 
through  her  course  of  adventures  with  effrontery,  and  to  play  the  fool 
avec  maturite.     What  a  way  off  is  all  this  from  Lady  Russell !     Her 
love  began  late :  what  matter,  if  it  lasted  her  life  long,  embellished  and 
enchanted  it^  strengthened  while  it  charmed  her  soul;  and,  even  after 
the  fatal  blow  which  came  to  shatter  it  in  assailing  the  object  by  wluoh 
March — vol.  cxv.  no.  cccclix.  u 
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it  wail  inspired^  this  love  surviyed  the  wound  thui  deah  to  it»  and  fiom  its 
veiy  anguish  deriyed  new  life."* 

She  was  a  widow  when  Lord  Russell  made  her  his  wife,  having  been 
married  at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  Lord  Yaughan,  by  whose  £unily 
ahe  was  held  in  lasting  esteem.  Her  grand£Bither  was  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton — Shakspeare's  Southampton—the  earl  whom  Nashe  commemo- 
sates  as  ^^ji  dear  lover  and  cherisher,  as  wdl  of  the  lovers  of  poets 
aa  of  poets  themselves,"  panegyrinng  too  the  ^'  inoomprehemsible  height 
of  his  spirit)  both  in  heroic  resolution  and  matters  of  conceit^''  and 
bewidling  the  scribbler  or  poetaster  that  should  suffer  wreck  on  ^le 
^*  diamond  rock  of  his  judgment."  So  again  Gervase  Markham  ad- 
dresses  him  as 

Thoa  glorious  laurel  of  the  Muses'  hill,^ 
Whose  eye  doth  crown  the  most  victorious  pen ; 
Bright  lamp  of  virtue,  &c.,— 

all  which  hyperbolical  praise  is  something  different^  as  Mr.  Knight 
remarksyt  mm  Shakspeare's  simple  expressions  of  respect  and  devotion 
in  the  dedication  to  the  "Lucrece,"  The  son  of  this  accomplished 
nobleman,  and  father  of  Lady  Russell,  who  herself  seems  to  have  in- 
herited the  qualities  of  them  both,  was,  if  we  may  adopt  Mr.  Leigh 
Qunt's  charactet  of  him,  "  the  most  honest  man  ever  known  to  have 
been  in  the  service  of  Charles  the  Second."!  When  the  disputes  broke 
out  between  Charles  the  First  and  his  parhameuts,  Lord  Southampton 
appeared  to  side  with  the  latter,  and  so  became  a  very  popular  peer,  for 
a  wlule.  But  when  the  popular  side  began  to  be  boisterous  and  over 
aggressive,  his  lordship's  feelings  underwent  a  change,  and  the  court 
found  in  1dm  an  attached  and  trustworthy  adherent.  While  the  contest 
lasted,  however,  he  did  his  endeavour  to  abate  its  violence  and  reconcile 
its  leaders.  He  was  one  of  the  faithful  four  who  obtsuned  leave  to  pay 
the  last  duties  to  their  beheaded  king  ;  which  sad  office  performed,  he 
withdrew  with  his  family  to  his  country-seat  in  Hampshire.  Here,  at 
Tichfield,  he  quietly  abode  until  that  drear  thirtieth  of  January  had  its 
reaction  (long  years  after)  in  a  twenty-ninth  of  May— declining,  during 
the  interval,  whatever  advances  Cromwell  made  to  gain  over  so  respected 
and  respect-worthy  a  man. 

At  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  his  daughter — whose  maiden  style  wss 
Lady  Rachael  Wriothesley — must  have  been  five-and-twenty  years  old, 
''  or  thereby,"  as  the  cautious  Scot  has  it ;  having  been  born  about  the 
year  1636,  and  losing  her  mother  soon  after.  The  public  agitations 
which  troubled  her  early  days,  would  probably  debar  her  of  advantages 
in  education  she  might  else  have  enjoyed.  Not  that  she  was  te9^educated 
-—as  some  sticklers  for  orthography,  ^regardful  of  times  and  seasons, 
and  unobservant  of  the  change  'twizt  now  and  then,  might  conclude 
from  her  mis-spelling.  But  she  was  perhaps  less  cultivated,  in  the  school' 
room  department  of  a  nobleman's  home,  than  an  English  gentlewoman 
of  her  rank,  and  in  that  age,  was  expected  to  be.  Educated  she  was^  in 
ihe  higher,  broader,  better  sense  of  that  abused  or  misused  term. 

*  See  M.  Cuv.  Meury's  Dermdres  Etudes  (1859),  t.  i  pp.  27-34. 
t  William  Shakspere :  a  Biography,  p.  224. 
i  The  Town,  p.  219,  edit  1859. 
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Littie  is  known  of  her  wedded  life  with  the  son  and  heir  of  Lord 
Carbeiry.     In  IGGT,  we  find  her,  a  widow,  residing  with  her  sister  at 
Tichfield.     How  she  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Russell  (who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  courtesy  title  of  Lord  Russell,  by  the  death  of  his  elder 
brothers)  is  left  untold  by  those  who  have  the  telling  of  her  story«    Lady 
Vaughan  was  a  rich  heiress,  and  Mr.  Russell  but  a  younger  son.     The 
lieiTess  is  said  to  have  given  him  every  modest  encouragement,  and  the 
gentleman  is  said  to  have  been  backward  in  turning  it  to  account^ 
whether  from  ^<  proper  pride,*'  ^'  felse  delicacy,"  constitutional  diffidence, 
or  what  not    It  coidd  have  been  no  very  long  wooing,  either.    In  1669 
they  were  united  in  holy  wedlock,  and  of  the  fourteen  years  the  union 
lasted,  each  seems  to  have  been  happier  than  the  last.     Some  of  her 
letters,  dated  towards  the  close  of  diis  period,  might  still  '^  pass  for  love- 
letters."     These  married  lovers  were  so  seldom  apart,  that  letter-writing 
was  not  much  in  request  between  them.     But  Lord  Russell  must  now 
and  then  pay  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  a  ^'  visit  of  duty ;"  or  an 
election  to  parliament  would  draw  him  hom,  home  delights  to  public 
a&irs,  which,  it  would  almost  appear — 

Which  ever  as  he  could  with  haste  despatch. 
He'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  ^  discourse, 

as  wiser  as  well  as  sweeter  hx  than  he  could  listen  to  ^sewhene— for  her 
eloquenoe  manifesUy  eschewed  the  form  of  curtain-lectures.     While  these 
brieiF  separations  tiien  endured^  she  would  gladden  him,  as  we  have  seen, 
with  a  love-letter.     Such,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  are  some  of  her 
epistles  yet  extant :  (of  her  husband's,  there  remain  none.)     Here,  for 
example^  is  a  fragm0[it,  to  show  the  manner  of  them  :  it  is  dated  **^  from 
London  to  Steatton,  1680,"  and  the  lime  is  Saturday  night :  ^^  These 
are  the  pleasing  moments,  in  absence  my  dearest  blessing,  either  to  read 
something  from  you,  or  be  writing  something  to  you ;  yet  I  never  do  it 
bat  I  am  touched  wiA  a  sensible  regret,  that  I  cannot  pour  out  in  words 
what  my  heart  is  so  big  wi&,  whi(£  is  much  more  just  to  vour  dear  self 
(in  a  passionate  return  of  love  and  gratitude)  than  I  can  tell  you ;  but  it 
is  not  my  talent;  and  so^  I  hope,  not  a  necessary  signification  of  the 
truth  of  it ;  at  least  not  thought  so  by  you."*    At  anoUier  time — ^and 
addressed  to  him  at  Wobum  [or  Wohee^  as  their  little  daughter  pro- 
nounces it :  ^  Miss  Rachel  has  prattled  a  long  story,"  writes  mamma,  in 
1677y   ^^  but  Watkins  c^s  for  my  letter,  so  1  must  emit  it.     She  says, 
papa  has  sent  for  her  to  Wobee,  and  then  she  gallops  and  says  she  has 
been  there,  and  a  great  deal  more ;  but  boiled  oysters  call,  so  my  story 
must  rest.     She  will  send  no  duty,  she  is  positive  in  it."f  ]  :  *'  Absent  or 
present,  my  dearest  life  is  equally  obliging,  and  ever  the  earthly  delight 
of  my  80uL"{     And  once  more :  ''  Our  small  ones  are  as  you  left  them, 
I  praise  God ;  Miss  writes  and  lays  the  letters  by,  that  papa  may  admire 
them  when  he  eomes  :  it  is  a  moment  more  wished  for  than  tp  be  ex- 
pressed by  all  the  eloquenoe  I  am  mistress  of,  yet  you  know  how  much 
that  is ;  but  my  dear  abuser  I  love  more  than  my  life,  and  am  entirely 
~  Russell,"§ 


*  Some  Account  of  the  Life  of  Bachael,  Lady  Russell,  &e.  (1819),  p.  220. 
t  Ibid.  p.  191.  t  lUd.  p.  223.  §  Ibid.  p.  204. 
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t.j(^ua«  writes  the  woman  who  was  at  once  a  pattern  of  good. sense  and 
Vt>^  i^n^ajitic  affection — as  she  is '  ch^raoterised  by  Mr.'Leigli  {Jj^t,  who 
^<y  ^l(at  the  two  things  are  not  incompatible,  when  eit^erlof  tl^jg^ivQexists 
an'^^e^higbest  degree— appealing  to  her  long  second  widp^qodtii-eproof 
of  this ;  for  thoogh  she  centinned  a  widow  the  restiof  «h§r  (life,(;and 
though  she  '*  nerer  ceased  regretting'  her  lord's  dea^hj^ and f had* great 
troubles  besides,  yet  the  high  sense  she  had  of  the  dut$c(s;pf  :^'  ^man 
being  enabled  her  to  enjoy  consolations  that  ordinary. tpl^^jare  might 
have  envied)  first,  in  the  education  of  her  childi^n,  and < secondly,  in 

the  tranquillity  whidi  health  and  temperance  ^rc6c?  upon  her."*^ 

» 

>"    «  '  Hers  was  the  charm  of  calm  good  sense, 

•loti    c>  •  Of  wholesome  views  of  earth  and  heaven, 

#i|  ol  ".  V  Of  pity,  tonch'd  with  reverence, 

y  W,  To  all  things  freely  given.f 

'^ '  Long  before  the  catastrophe  came,  Lady  Russell  appears  to  have  had 
n^iirnful  previsions  of  some  such  possible  advent.  Was  there  not  a 
TyTemesis' dogging  the  steps  of  all  this  happiness  ?  While  yet  in  the 
iinebbing  tide  of  prosperity  and  peace,  she  writes,  for  example,  in  a  strain 
like  this :  '*  What  have  I  to  ask  but  a  continuance,  if  God  see  fit,  of 
these  piMent  enjoyments?  If  not,  a*  submission  without  murmur,  to 
His  most  wise  and  unerring  providence :  having  a  thankful  heart  for  the 
years  I  have  been  so  penectly  contented  in.  He  knows  best  when  we 
have  had  enough  here :  what  I  most  earnestly  beg  from  His  mercy  is, 
that  we  both  live  so  as,  whichever  goes  first,  the  other  may  not  sorrow 
as  for  one  of  whom  they  have  no  hope.  Then  let  us  cheerfully  expect 
«to,be  together  to  a  good  old  age;  if  not,  let  us  not  doubt  but  He  yn^ 
)9fgptport.  us  under  what  trial  He  will  inflict  upon  us.  These  are!neces- 
iSary  rmeditations  sometimes,  that  we  may  not  be  surprised  aboyoiour 

strengfih  .by  a  sudden  accident,  being  unprepared Death. is  the 

exti^mesjt  evil  against  nature,  it  is  true ;  let  us  overcome  the. immoderate 
fear  of  it  either  to  our  friend  or  self,  and  then  what  light  :hearts  we^may 
live  with !"{     Words,  if  not  of  a  perfect  woman,  at  least  of  one  ,^'  nobly 
.plann'd,  to  warn,  to  comfort" — a  being  breathing  thoughtful  breath,  s 
(traveller,  between  life  and  death — and  counselling  and  inciting  her  fellow- 
-traveller to  remember  that  end  from  the  beginning, 
fit  .is  observable  that  Lady  RachaeFs  letters  assume  a  more  serious  tone 
from  the  year  1678 — her  husband's  motion  in  the  House  to  take  into 
consideration  the  threatening  aspects  of  "  popery  and  a  standing  army," 
exciting  her  apprehensions,  no  doubt,  in  a  painful  degree.     She  wptes 
to  him,  apparenuy  in  reference  to  this  critical  step  :  **  My  sister, being 
here,  tells  me  she  overheard  you  tell  her  lord  last  night  that  you«would 
take  notice  of  the  business  (you  know  what  I  mean)  in  the  hq|i8e.:>tlus 
alarms  me,  and  I  do  earnestly  beg  of  you  to  tell  me  truly  if  ^oui^ave  or 
;nean  to  do  it.     If  you  do,  I  am  most  assured  you  will  repent  jit.oit;.b^ 
^-  ohcejnpre  to  know  the  truth.     It  is  more  pain  to  be  in(^doubt,>and  to 
'  |rpi;r  sji^er  too,  and,  if  I  have  any  interest,  I  use  it  to  beg  .your' sil^Sb  in 
'    thisiQase,} at ^ least  to-day."     Suspense  was  soon  over  ;,£>r)ecasi  sh^pws 
gave  place  to  the  substance  and  actual  presence  of  dreadM;'oBr^]nties: 

■  ■  .'■■_■"  ■_■  I    I  ■  II * ■ 1 -^  -■        -  ,  , — -^ —        -  ,      1^  ,  I   air  \ 1 ■ ^— 

*  The  Town,  p.  219. '  ..  f  Owen  Meredith :  The  Wanderer. 

,.   .    .  ..ii  V         t'LifeandLetters0819),  p.  169. 
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the  pnsoD-hptifie)  the  trial-scene,'  the  scafflbld,  and  then  forty  year?  of 
wido#Mjd<|M'thi8  Rachael  weeping  for  her  husband,  but  not  refusifikf 
to^tfe^ctifofprt^ 'because  he  was  not.  •  He  would  not  return  to' her;  but* 
Bher^JE^tild''go'to  hifn,-when  the  forty  years'  wandering  in  this  wildemeia^ 
ehotfldlbe'  abbomplished;  and  the  time  come  for  entering  into  rest.  '  ^  4»4f 
-  Firha^st^thifere  is  no  episode-  in  En^sh  history  more  familiar  to  the 
general  reader  than  that  concerning'  ike  trial  of  Lord  Russell,  and  hiiT 
wife's  presence  and  occupation  there.  It  was  when  sorrow  shook  their 
roof-tree  that  this'  good;  braTe  woroaa  was  seen  in  her  native  goodness 
and  cOufdg<e;  Appalled  as  she  may  have  been,  must  have  been,  at  her 
husband's  perils  •  she  maintained  all  her  self-possession,  and  instead  of 
giving  way  to  hysterical  agitations,  betook  herself  to  action,  to  steadfast 
exertion '  td^save  him  if  that  might  be»  to  patient  continuance  in  well- 
doing,^ whatever  should  betide.  Rousing  all  the  energies  of  her  nature,* 
says  Miss  Costello,  she  bent  their  whole  force  to  the  accomplishing  tUe 
only  object  which  was  now  sacred  in  her  duty;  and,  during  the  brief 
interval  between  her  husband's  arrest  and  imprisonment  in  "the  Tower, 
she  never  ceased  her  efforts  to  provide  against  the  charges  which  would 
be  brought  forward  to  crush  him.  The  trial  eame  on,  and  Lord  Russell 
did  '^ 

not  want  a  faithful  friend  . .  •    »   j 

!  To  share  his  bitter  fate's  decree,  •  .  m     .   .^ 

<<  When  the  Attorney-General's  parsimonious  indulgence,  which  grudged 
the  patriot  a  legal  adviser,  permitted  him  to  employ  a  servant  to  write] 


.^.^ My        _,    

daughter^  of  Southampton,  whose  long  services  to  his  country  nothing 
ay aUed,'  stood  forth,  in  the  midst  of  a  full  court  of  her  husband's  enemies, 
undaunted  in  the  discharge  of  her  holy  office.  '  If  my  Lady  will  give 
herself  that  trouble ' — was  the  answer  of  the  chief  officer;  while  every 
cheek' reddened  with  confusion  as  the  resolute  wife  took  her  seat,  with  the 
pen  in'her^hand,  and  her  anxious  eyes  fixed  on  him  for  whom  she  would 
have,' willingly  laid  down  her  own  life."*  The  thrill  of  anguish  that  ra,n. 
through  the  court,  every  reader  of  those  proceedings  has  in  some  measure 

felt.   *      '  '    ^ 

Yain  were  all  pleadings  during  the  trial,  vain  all  intercessions  and 
personal^' humiliations  even,  after  sentence  was  recorded.     There  remains 
but  to' admire,  which  all  parties  unite  in  doing,  her  "more  than  heroic-—, 
her  Christian  fortiWe  and  submission  in  their  parting  interviews "t~^ 
which  scenes  her  hitherto  quiet,  domestic  spirit  rose  to  a  pitch  of  elevation 
-which  has'  never*  been'  surpassed  :  <'  we  have  no  record  from  herself  of  her 
feelings  on  these  distressing  occasions ;  she  had  other  employment  than ^ 
to.^^rite  sentimental. letters:  from  the  moment  of  her  husband's  arrest, 
she 'was  a  complete  woman  of  business,  suppressing  every  feeling  which  i 
woufl''have' interfered 'with -her  exertions  on  his  behalf."  J     Among*  the  | 
entries' in  Bishop  Burnet's '  Journal,  descriptive  of  the  prison  scenes  of  ^ 
whicliijie' was. a  witness,  there  is  one  which  says :  "  When  my  lady , went,  r ' 

: : t 


y  k    .  t   I   •    i 


*  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Englishwomen,  by  L.  S.  Ck)8tello,  vol.  iii.  »       , 

t  Brit.  Rev.  vol.  xvL  p.  464.  J  Ibid.   '    ' 
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he  [Lord  RusseU]  said  he  wished  she  would  give  over  beating  ereiy  biuh, 
and  numiog  so  about  for  his  preservation.  But  whea  he  ccmsid^''— 
there  is  fine  unselfish  feeling  in  this  consideration — '*  that  it  vould  be 
sowe  mitigation  of  her  sorrow  afterwards,  that  she  left  nothbg  undoQe 
that  could  have  given  any  probable  hopes,  he  aequiesced :  and,  indeed,  I 
never  saw  his  heart  so  near  failing  him,  as  when  he  spake  of  her.  Some- 
times I  saw  a  tear  in  his  eye,  and  he  would  turn  about  andpreseotly 
ehange  the  discourse* 

^'  At  ten  o'docky"  on  the  moniing  of  his  execution,  ^^  my  lady  left  him. 
He  kissed  her  four  or  five  times;  and  she  kept  her  sorrows  so  witbm 
herself,  that  she  gave  him  no  disturbance  by  their  parting.  After  she 
was  gone,  he  said,  '  Now  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past,'  and  ran  out  a 
long  discourse  concerning  her — ^how  gn^at  a  Uessing  she  had  been  to 
him ;  and  said  what  a  misery  it  would  have  been  to  him,  if  she  had  not 
had  that  magnanimity  of  spirit,  joined  to  her  tenderness,  as  never  to  have 
desired  him  to  do  a  base  thing  for  the  saving  of  his  life  ;  whereas,  otho- 
wise,  what  a  week  should  I  have  passed,  if  she  had  been  oryingoame 
to  turn  informer,  and  be  a  LcMrd  Howard,"*  ^cf  And  so  they  ptfted: 
he,  bound  for  the  scaffold  in  Lincoln's  Inn-fields— a  spot  selected,  it  has 
been  supposed,  as  being  the  nearest  available  locality  to  the  great  tova 
property  of  the  Bedford  family  (Bloomsbury  lying  opposite,  and  CoYent- 
garden  on  one  side)— she,  to  that  now  dreary  home  which  contained  no 
one  near  enough  in  affection,  or  old  enough  in  years,  to  solace  her  in  her 
great  woe ;  for  her  favourite  sister  was  dead,  and  her  children  were  not 
as  yet  of  an  age  to  do  aught  but  intensify  the  pangs  of  bereavement 

A  wail  of  anguish  is  wrung  firom  her  at  times,  for  the  iron  had  entered 
into  her  soul.  But  piously,  patiently,  bravely  she  bears  up,  for  the  sake 
of  his  children,  and  of  him.  The  earliest  insight  we  obtain  into  her  state 
of  mind,  is  derived  &om  a  letter  to  her  friend  and  counsellor,  Dr.  Flt^ 
william,  two  months!^  after  the  execution.  ^'  I  know  I  have  deserved  mj 
j^unishment,  and  will  be  silent  under  it ;  but  yet  secretly  my  heart 
mourns,  too  sadly,  I  fear,  and  cannot  be  comforted,  because  I  nave  not  the 
dear  companion  and  sharer  of  all  my  joys  and  sorrows.  I  want  him  to 
talk  with,  to  walk  with,  to  eat,  and  sleep  with.  All  these  things  are 
irksome  to  me.  The  day  unwelcome,  and  the  night  so  too  ;  all  company 
and  meals  I  would  avoid,  if  it  might  be :  yet  all  this  is,  that  I  enjoy  not 

*"  Lord  Howard,  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  who  had,  at  one  tunfii 
taken  part  in  the  treasonable  meetings  of  Bumsey,  West,  Ferguson,  and  that  dirty 
set;  and  of  whom,  so  infamous  was  his  character,  the  King  himself  declared,  that 
he  (Charles)  would  not  hang  the  worst  dog  he  hftd,  upon  Howard's  evidence. 

t  Bunnef  8  Journal.  In  the  History,  tiie  good  Inifihop's  *^  parallel  passage  *"  roai 
thus :  ''  He  also  parted  from  his  lady  with  a  composed  silence ;  and  as  soon  as  she 
was  gone,  he  said  to  me,  *The  bitterness  of  death  is  past;'  for  he  loTedaod 
esteemed  her  beyond  expression,  as  she  well  deserved  it  in  all  respects." 

%  In  September,  namely,  1683.  No  Bartholomew  Fair  for  any  of  her  hoos^H 
ihu  year.  A  remark  that  might  seem  utterly  irrelevant  and  gratuitous,  v^^ 
not  backed  by  a  noticeable  fragment  from  a  recent  history  of  that  metropolitaa 
festival:  "Rachel,  Lady  Russell,  might  have  shared,  in  these  days,  with  Lady 
Castlemaine  [see  Fepysl  the  pleasures  of  the  Fair.  As  she  is  finishing  a  letter  to 
her  husband,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1680,  she  is  interrupted,  and  before  closiQ? 
it,  writes:  *  My  Sister  and  Lady  Inchiquiu  are  just  come  from  Bartholomew  Tail) 
and  stored  us  all  with  Fairings.'  "— ifewioir*  qf  Bartholomew  Fair^  by  Henry  Morley, 

P*  2o2* 
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the  world  in  my  own  way ;  and  thb^  suie^  hinders  my  comfort.     When 
I  see  my  children  hefore  me,  I  remember  the  pleasure  he  took  in  them  : 
this  makes  my  heart  shrink.*'    She  roused  herself,  indeed,  to  defend  her 
husband's  memory  (by  a  letter  to  the  king-*-at  whose  feet  she  had  so 
lately  knelt  with  impotent  supplication*),  and  to  watch  over  the  interests 
of  their  cfaildrai.  She  undertook  the  complete  education  of  her  daughtersi 
to  whidi  Bomet  incited  her  as  not  only  ''  the  greatest  part  of  her  duty," 
but  as  a  ''  noble  entertainment  to  her,  and  the  best  divermon  and  cure  of 
a  wounded  spirit."     Other  cares — including  a  variety  of  family  trials — 
occupied  her  thoughts  and  claimed  her  time.  But  amid  all  these  demands 
on  her  attention — distractions,  mainly,  in  a  good  sense,  and  to  salutary 
effect — the  shadow  of  the  scaffold,  on  that  terrible  July  day,  fell  wither- 
ingly  on  her  spirit,  and  darkened  every  object  her  eye,  or  her  mind's  eye> 
fell  on.     There  is  a  pathetic  significance  in  her  repeated  use  of  the  word 
<<  amazement,"  to  express  the  bewildering  strangeness  of  her  sensations. 
^'  I  am  going,"  one  of  her  letters  bears  record,  '^  to  that  now  desolate 
place  Stratton,  where  I  must  expect  new  amazing  reflections,  it  being  a 
place  where  I  have  lived  in  sweet  and  full  coutent,  considered  the  con- 
dition of  others,  and  thought  none  deserved  my  envy.     But  I  must  pass 
no  more  such  days  on  earth  !     However,  places  are  indeed  nothing ;  for 
where  can  I  dwell  that  his  figure  is  not  present  to  me  ?"    Grief  mis  the 
room  up  of  her  absent  lord, 

lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  her,  .  .  • 
Remembers  her  of  all  his  gracious  parts. 
Staffs  oat  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form,f 

and  half  persuades  her  she  has  reason,  like  the  Lady  Constance,  to  be 
fond  of  grief.  Years  roll  by,  year  after  year,  ten,  twenty,  thirty — and 
still  the  same  string  vibrates.  Very  close  upon  the  end  of  the  forty  years, 
in  fact,  the  widow  puts  her  thoughts  on  paper,  and  there  reverts  to  that 
long-ago  July  sorrow  as  though  it  were  of  yesterday's  date.  The  paper 
in  question  is  among  the  Devonshire  MSS.,  and  is  a  ^'  mere  rough  draflt^ 
full  of  erasures,  repetitions,  and  omissions,  and  written  with  the  trembling 
hand  of  old  agie,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  legible  "j: — but  it  is  as  characteristic 
of  the  woman  and  wife  as  aught  she  penned  in  the  old,  old  time.  In  it 
she  deplores  her  short-comings  and  misdoings — her  pride,  choler,  exacting 
disposition.  *^  Not  well  satisfied  if  I  have  not  all  the  respect  I  expected, 
even  from  my  superiors.  Such  has  been  the  pride  of  my  naught  heart, 
I  fear,  and  also  neglect  in  my  performances  due  to  my  superiors,  children, 
friends,  or  servants — I  heartily  lament  my  sin.  But,  alas!  in  my  most 
dear  husband's  troubles,  seeking  help  from  man,  but  finding  none.  His 
life  was  taken  away,  and  so  sorely  was  my  spirit  wounded,  even  without 
prospect  of  future  comfort  or  consolation — ^the  more  faulty  in  me,  having 

*  Pleading,  **  with  many  tears,  the  merit  and  loyalty  of  her  father,  as  an  atone- 
ment for  those  errors  into  which  honest,  however  mistaken,  principles  had  seduced 
her  husband.  These  supplications  were  the  last  instance  of  female  weakness  (if 
they  deserve  the  name)  which  she  betrayed.  Finding  aU.  applications  vain,  tSae 
collected  courage,  and  not  only  fortified  herself  against  the  fatal  blow,  but  endea- 
voured by  her  example  to  strengthen  the  resolution  of  her  unfortunate  lord." — 
Hume'8  Hist,  of  Engl.  (edit.  1794),  voL  xiL  p.  290. 


+  King  John,  Act  IIL  Sc.  4. 


It  is  printed  in  the  Life  and  Letters,  edit.  1819. 
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three,  dear  children  to  perform  my  duty  to,  wkh  thanUdlnessfbrsoeha 
blessing- left  me « under  so  heavy  a  dispensation  as  I  felt  the  loss  of  him 
to  be.  But,  alas !  how  feeble  did  I  find  myself  both  then/and  also  poorljr 
prepared  to  bear  the  loss  of  my  dear  child  and  only  son  in  1711.  .'. 
Alas !  from  my  childhood  I  can  recollect  a  backwardness  to  pray,  and 
coldness  when  I  did,  and  ready  to  take  or  see  cause  to  be  absent  at  the 
public  ones.**  (The  reader  wUl  periiaps  be  reminded  of  a  stanza  of  Mn. 
Browning's,  referring  to  childhood  in  a  ^  garden  long  deserted''— 

I  knew  the  time  would  pass  away; 
And  yet,  beside  the  rose-tree  wall. 
Dear  God,  how  seldom,  if  at  all,  ' 

Did  I  look  up  to  pray  !*) 

"£?en  after  a  sharp  sickness  and  danger  at  Chelsea,  spending  my 
time  childishly,  if  not  idly ;  and  if  I  had  read  a  few  lines  in  a  pioos 

book,  contented  I  had  done  well At  seventeen  years  of  age  lu 

married  ;  continued  too  often  being  absent  at  the  public  prayers,  taidiig 
very  slight  causes  to  be  so,  liking  too  well  the  esteemed  diversions  of  the 
town,  as  the  Park,  visiting,  plays,  &c. ;  trifling  away  my  precious  time." 
And  so  she  continues  her  self-upbraidings— -her  choosing  to  go  to  a 
church  where  the  sermon  "would  be  short,"  and  her  superior  relish  of 
"  a  great  dinner"  that  followed — ^her  kill-time  amusements  at  Bath  and 
Tunbridee,  "  thinking  but  little  what  was  serious,"  and  her  forgetful- 
ness  of  things  above,  with  such  a  husband  as  she  eventually  found,  to  set 
her  affections  on  things  below. 

M.  Fleury  anticipates  the  comments  that  certain  of  his  countrymen 
may  pass  on  the  seeming  want  of  resignation  in  this  widowed  lady's 
confessions,  wrung  from  her  when  the  wound  was  yet  fresh  and  opO' 
*'  Oh !  je  sais  bien  ce  qu'on  reprochera  a  lady  Brussell."  It  will  be  said, 
he  intimates,  by  you  high  Catholics,  that  she  is  no  saint,  and  you  vill 
detect  the  secret  of  her  weakness  in  the  religion  she  professes.  Granted, 
then,  she  performs  no  such  act  of  determined  renunciation  as  the  con- 
vent requires  :  nay,  under  the  stroke  of  the  Divine  hand,  she  utt^> 
wail,  and  the  world  hears  it.  ^'  M.  Guizot  a  recueilli  ces  lamentations 
d^sespdrees,  et  sa  pitie  fait  echo,  apres  deux  si^des,  k  cette  grande  don- 
leur."     But  it  is  these  quiverings  of  a  lacerated  heart,  these  outbreak- 

*  The  epithet  in  the  third  line  is  one  of  those  JSkirrettuiiw  that  could  be  il^ 
for  the  hetter.  But  the  poem  ("  The  Deserted  Garden")  is  altogether  a  \0m^ 
one.  And  if  the  foregoing  stanza  is  appUcable  to  Lady  Russeirs  confession  oi 
her  "childish  time/*  the  concluding  ones  are  suflSciently  expressive  of  herfeeUnj^s 
in  old  age,  to  justify  the  addition  of  them  in  this  place  : 

"  The  time  w  past :  and  now  that  grows 
The  cypress  high  among  the  trees. 
And  I  behold  white  sepulchres 
As  well  as  the  white  rose,— 

**  When  wiser,  meeker  thoughts  are  given. 
And  I  have  learnt  to  lift  my  face, 
Beminded  how  earth's  greenest  place 
The  colour  draws  fVom  heaven,— 

<'  It  something  saith  for  earthly  pain, 
But  more  for  Heavenly  promise  free, 
That  I  who  was,  would  shrink  to  be 
That  happy  child  again." 
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injgfs  of  a  despair,  full  of  impatience'  and  anguish,  this  pride  even  of  the 
human  creature  in  revolt  for  a  moment  against  the  unknown,  which  gives 
relief  by  contrast,  as  M.  Fleury  thinks,  in  Lady  Russell's  character,  to 
the  final  resignation  and  practical  piety  of  her  latter  days.-  Had  she 
been  less  emportSe  at  the  first,  less  veritably  the  woman,  less  resolutely 
the  wife,  less  emphatically  ^'  in  love,''*  she  ''  would  have  been  less  great 
in  the  eyes  of  men,  and,  who  can  tell  ?  she  might  have  been,  perhaps, 
less  pure  before  God.  No,  Lady  Russell  is  not  a  saint.  A  woman  of  the 
world,  a  daughter  of  England's  aristocracy,  the  ardent  wife  of  an  heroic 
nobleman,  the  incensed  subject  of  a  libertine  prince,  merry  monarch  (roi 
/acile)y  and  implacable  foe, — Lady  Russell  holds  to  life  and  society  by 
all  those  lies  of  feeling,  imd  all  those  sensitive  fibres  which  vibrate  with 
human  -  passion ;  and  therein  consists,  for  me,  the  aesthetic  beauty  of 
what  M.  Guizot  calls  Ma  creature  vivante.'  The  beauty  of  a  Carmelite, 
that  is  to  say  .of  a  creature  dead  to  the  world,  is  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter ;  it  has  other  perfections,  other  reflections,  another  sort  of  great- 
ness."t  Between  the  merit  of  the  two  pictures,  it  is  not,  even  a  "  good 
Catholic"  critic  submits,  for  man,  but  for  God' to  decide. 

Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  is  ^*  certain,"  that  if  ever  there  was  an  angel  upon 
earth  this  woman  was  one.  He  says  this  in  reference  to  a  charming 
passage  in. one.  of  her  letters — dated  five  years  after  her  great  loss  : 
^^  My  friendships  have  made  all  the  joys  and  troubles  of  my  life ;  and 
yet  who. would  live  and  not  love  ?'!  .  [Again  we  must  parenthesise,  with  a 
modem  paraphrase— from  Mr.  Tennyson,  this  tiqae : 

This  truth  came  borne  with  bier  and  pall, 

I  felt  it  when  I  sorrowed  most, 

'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost. 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all.  J] 

**  Those  who  have  tried  the  insipidness  of  it  would,  I  believe,  never 
choose  it.  Mr.  Waller  says,  'tis  (with  singing)  all  we  know  they  do 
aboye.§  And  'tis  enough;  for  if  there  is  so  charming  a  delight  in  the 
love,  and  suitableness  in  humours,  to  creatures,  what  must  it  be  to  the 
clarified  spirits  to  love  in  the  presence  of  God !"  The  same  genial  critic 
admires  her  letters  generally,  as  not  more  remarkable  for  the  fidelity 
they  evince  to  her  husband's  memory,  than  for  the  fine  sense  they  display 
in  all  matters  upon  which  the  prejudices  of  education  had  left  her  a  free 
judgment,  and  especially  for  their  delightful  candour. 

Of  the  Letters  in  general  it  may  be  interesting  to  note,  in  passing, 
the  judgment  by — what  a  different  Letter- writer — Horace  Walpole. 
**  It  is  very  remarkable,"  he  tells  Mann,  1751,  "how  much  better 
women  write  than  men.  I  have  now  before  me  a  volume  of  letters 
written  by  the  widow  of  the  beheaded  Lord  Russell,  which  are  full  of 
the  most  moving  and  expressive  eloquence  :  I  want  to  persuade  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  to  let  them  be  printed."!!     Two-and-twenty  years  later 

*  The  French  essayist's  expression  is  **  moins  anumreuse,  disons  le  mot,  puisque 
anssi  bien  il  sert  de  texte  k  ces  Etudes." — Demieres  Etudes^  t.  i.  p.  35. 
t  Ibid.  '        ^  {In  Memoriam,  §  84. 

i  What  know  we  of  the  blest  above. 

But  that  they  sing  and  that  they  love. — ^Wallbb. 

II  Cunningham's  Walpole's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  271. 
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wa  find  him  writtng  to  Mason  (1773) — the  letters  haying  meanwhiie 
been  poblished-*-'^  Lady  Russell's  Letters  too  I  have  seen  formerly,  ihej 
are  to  and  from  her  director,  a  Jacobite  clergyman,  who  triumphs  on  hit 
husband's  martyrdom,  and  whom  with  her  sense  and  spirit  I  should  have 
thought  she  would  have  kicked  out  of  her  house."*  Horace  beii^  quite 
out  with  the  Bedfbrds  just  now,  adds  his  surprise  that  the  Dudiess  should 
^^  in  this  our  day"  give  leaye  for  the  publication — supposing  her  to  coo- 
cur  with  her  late  Duke,  who,  when  in  Ireland,  Walpole  affirms,  called 
Lord  Russell  **  a  very  silly  fellow"  for  running  the  race  he  did,  and  blot- 
ting the  Bedford  'scutcheon  with  blood. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  blindness  which  darkened  Lady  Ros- 
si's old  age  was  caused  by  excessive  weeping.  Physiologists  tell  us, 
however,  that  a  cataract,  which  seems  to  have  been  &e  makidy  of  her 
eyes,  is  by  no  means  likely  to  be  owing  to  that  cause.  Fresh  occaaoo 
for  tears  beset  her  as  life  advanced.  The  loss  of  her  only  son,  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  in  1711,  was  followed  half  a  year  later  by  that  of  one  of 
her  daughters,  in  childbed.  A  touching  anecdote  is  told  in  relation  to  ' 
this  latter  bereavement.  '*  She  had  another  daughter  who  happened  to 
be  in  childbed  also ;  and  as  it  was  necessary  to  conceal  from  her  the 
death  of  her  sister,  this  admirable  woman  assumed  a  cheerful  air,  aid, 
in  answer  to  her  daughter's  anxious  inquiries,  said,  vrith  an  extraordinszy 
colouring  of  the  £ict,  for  which  a  martyr  to  truth  could  have  loTed  her, 
*  1  have  seen  your  sister  out  of  bed  to^ay.'  "f  Under  sore  trials  like 
these, 

There  is  a  desperate  patience  in  her  look, 

And  strangling  smiles,  or  rather  ghosts  of  smiles. 

Display  the  sadness  of  her  wrinkled  visage.^ 

An  expert  in  affliction,  she  ''  wore  no  less  a  loving  face  because  so 
broken-hearted."  She  might,  in  some  essential  features,  be  studied  £» 
the  ori^nal  of  one  of  Overbury's  portraits,  "-4  Vertuous  Widdotc^ — ^who^ 
^'  as  one  diamond  fashions  another,  so  is  she  wrought  into  workes  of 
charity,  with  the  dust  or  ashes  of  her  husband.  She  lives  to  see  hersdfe 
foil  of  time ;  being  so  necessary  for  earth,  God  cals  her  not  to  heaven 
till  shee  be  very  aged :  and  even  iheaa^  though  her  natural  strei^th 
faile  her,  she  stands  like  an  ancient  pyramid  ;  which  the  lease  it  grows 
to  .man's  eye,  the  nearer  it  reaches  to  hieaven."§ 

*  Cunningham's  Walpole's  Letters,  vol.  v.  p.  462. 
Leigh  Hunt :  The  Town,  p.  220. 
Hartley  Coleridge's  Poems,  vol.  i.  p.  50. 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  **  Characters."    (Works,  p.  138,  edit  1856.) 
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STEEEOSGOPIC   GLIMPSES. 
Br  W.  Chables  Kent. 

II. — SHENSTONE  AT  LEASOWES.  ' 

Shelteeed  by  a  grotto  dank  and  dreary. 

In  a  drizzling  mist  of  autumn,  stands 
One  of  stalwart  frame  with  watching  weary — 
Blue  his  fortiTe  face  and  mottled  nands : 
Prom  tJiat  drippii^  lair, 
Through  the  humid  air. 
Many  a  winding  way  his  eye  commands. 

Hound  the  pebble-floored  and  shell-roofed  entry 

Trails  of  drenched  and  withered  vine-leaves  cling : 
Hollyhocks,  with  soddened  blooms,  stand  sentry — 
In  the  raw  gosts  to  and  fro  they  swing : 
Heard  no  other  strain 
Than  the  ceaseless  rain — 
Saddest  song  that  Nature's  self  can  sing. 

Here  a  leaden  dancing-satyr,  nibbling 
Mimic  tendrils,  oft  a  fount  uprears : 
Stopped  for  once  its  now  supernuous  dribbling, 
Erstwhile  spouting  up  from  goblin  ears. 
'Mid  its  gambols  light, 
Lo !  the  leering  sprite 
Poised  upon  one  shaggy  leg  appears. 

Yonder,  through  the  half-stripped  thicket  gleaming. 

Where  the  dropping  red  leaves  curl  and  p>lay. 
Seen  through  gauzy  veil  of  moisture  streaming 
Prom  the  matted  thorn's  minutest  spray- 
Dim  and  ghostlike  loom 
Through  uie  liquid  gloom 
Gable  ends  and  spectral  walls  of  grey. 

But  who  thus  in  rocky  covert  shivering. 

Like  a  timid  caitiff  peering  thence. 
Seems  to  wait  some  signal  ot  delivering 
Prom  his  wretched  jiight  of  chilled  suspense  ? 
Lonely  here  doth  stand 
Lord  of  house  and  land — 
Strung  with  poignant  care  his  every  sense. 

Scattered  o'er  the  landscape,  mound  and  dingle^ 

Yerdant  sweeps  of  velvet-shaven  lawn — 
Wooded  dells  where  trees  and  brambles  mingle. 
Haunt  of  timorous  nightingale  and  fawn : 
Strown  around  the  scene. 
Viewed  through  leafless  screen. 
Sculptured  shapes  from  dreams  of  genius  drawn. 

'Tis  a  showery  maze  of  sylvan  splendour. 

Nature  tricked  with  Art,  and  dying  drowned — 
Art  the  signs  of  care  for  which  but  render 
Sadder  yet  each  lovely  nook  thus  crowned: 
Picturesque  retreats. 
O'er  whose  flooded  seats 
Blazoned  scraps  of  classic  verse  abound. 
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Hid  among  the  soaked,  decaying  flowers. 
Captive  thus  in  damp,  sequestered  grot, 
Counting  withiheaftTtm^bsithe  dismal  hours. 
As  though  his  that  cultured  scene  were  not : 
Mar]|:\the^cunous. traits  .   t 
Yonder  form  displays, 
8pell-bound  in  this  melancholy  spot. 

Slovenly  his  garb,  .his  stature  .burly-;- 
In  an  age  of  crisply  reared  perukes. 
Primly  parted  tresses  grey  and  curly, 
Eacn  with  modish  air  that  garb  rebukes: 
Clownish  all  below, 
Soul  of  rustic  beau 
Forth  from  every  well-trained  ringlet  looks. 

'Mid  this  Eden  of  a  quaint  creation 

That  of  fleeting  charms  the  wind  bereaves. 
Pouring  to  the  earth  the  brimmed  libation 
Of  this  twofold  shower  of  rain  and  leaves. 
Sordid  cares  draw,  near, 
While  her  web  of  fear 
Spiderous  Debt  around  her  victim  weaves. 

AbtiBg  princely  taste  with  r>any  treasure. 
.  Seeking  drvads  and  but  nnding  duns. 
Legal -fears  ml  up  that  heart's  sad  measure, 
lowly  fears  of  e^ery  writ  that  runs : 
Like  a  snow-flake  cold 
Melts  the  fairy  gold  ' 
Li  the  hot  and  eager  grasp  it  shuns. 

Quenched  long  since  each  darling  home  affection, 

Dreams"of  love,  ah !  vainly  dreamt  in  youth. 
Now  the  shadowy  joys  of  his  selection 
Pade  before  the  fngid  light  of  Truth — 
Truth  whose  fatal  beam 
O'er  life's  waste  may  gleam, 
Hope's  mirage  oft  scattering  without  ruth. 

Woe-worn  thus  within  the  rocky  hollow, 

Whence  the  sullen  rain-flood  drips  and  drains,    . 
Droops  the  bard  that  dreads  what  fafe  may  follow' 
Prom  the  weight  of  care  his  soul  sustains : 
Solace  none  for  him. 
Save  the  echoihgs  dim 
Of  a  tinkling  lyre's  melodious  strains. 
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MADAME  DU  BAREY*  ' 

M.  Capefiotje,  the  legitimist,  and  author  of  a  graceful  apology  of 
Madame  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour,  has  added  to  his  literary,  if  not  lus 
philosophical  laurels,  by  penning  the  memoirs  of  the  less  gifted,  less 
artistic,  and  less  tasteful,  but  still  beautiful,  joyous,  kindly-hearted,  clever, 
and  fascinating  Du  Barry.  M.  Capefigue  wishes  it  to  be  clearly  understood 
that,  in  taking  up  subjects  of  so  delicate  a  character,  it  must  not  for  one 
moment  be  supposed  tiiat  it  is  from  any  desire  on  his  part  to  vindicate' the 
reputation  of  the  king's  favourites.  These  evil  manners,  these  derelictions 
of  family  duty  have  been  justly  chastised  by  the  French  Revolution  :  the 
errors  of  the  flesh  have  been  expiated  by  blood.  But  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  these  ladies  on  political  events,  on  arts,  letters,  and  the  social 
movement  of  the  eighteenth  century  remain  not  the  less  worthy  of 
study*^— hot  the  less  interesting  to  be  appreciated  in  their  true  light. 

Marie- Jeanne  de  Yaubernier,  afterwards  Madame  Du  Barry,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  but  honourable  couple  dwelling  in  Lorraine,  a  dis- 
tiict  which  had  only  been  annexed  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  'Vienna  of 
1756.  So  straitened  were  her  parents'  circumstances,  that  the  death  of 
her  father,  who  was  employed  under  the  farmer-general,  when 'she  was 
only  eight  years  of  age,  obliged  the  mother  to  seek  refuge  in  Paris, 
where  she  took  lodgings  in  the  Rue  des  Lions-Saint-Paul,  not  &r  from 
the  convent  of  the  Picpus.  They  had  a  friend  in  the  metropolis  in'  the 
pierson  of  the  farmer-general,  M.  Billard  de  Mouceaux,  who  had  stood 
sponsor  to  Marie- Jeanne,  and  he  placed  his  god-daughter  in  the  convent 
of '  Sainte- Aure,  whilst  a  situation  was  found  for  the  mother,  Madame  de 
Yaubernier,^  in  the  house  of  Madame  de  Renage.  Marie- Jeanne,  at 
thirteen  years  of  age,  was  already  a  lively,  joyous,  captivating  child, 
coquette  in  her  dress,  and  proud  of  her  long  light  hair,  that  fell  down  to 
her  heels,  of  her  eyes  so  neatly  cloven  beneath  pencilled  brows,  and  of 
the  perfect  oval  of  her  figure. 

Her  prospects  were,  however,  humble  at  first.  On  leaving  the  con- 
vent^'she  was  apprenticed  to  a  milliner,  Madame  Labille,  of  the  Rue 
Saint-Honore,  under  the  name  of  Lan^on,  for  it  was  thought  to  be  de- 
rogatory to  a  Yaubernier  to  be  in  business.  Her  uncle,  an  ecclesiastic 
known  as  Father  Lange,  and  who  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  *  being 
spiritual  director  to  Madame  de  la  Garde  ("  une  veuve  de  haute  finance," 
as  Capefigue  amusingly  designates  a  wealthy  widow),  caine' to' Made- 
moiselle LauQon's  rescue,  and  got  her,  after  her  three  years^'  appren- 
ticeship had  expired,  a  situation  as  demoiselle  de  compagnie  in  the  house 
of  the  above-mentioned  opulent  lady.  Unfortunately,  Marie- Jeanne  was 
so  fair  and  so  clever  that  she  won  the  hearts  of  both  the  sons  of  jMadame 
de  la  Garde,  and  the  "  spiritual  director"  was  obliged 'to  remove'Her  under 
the  charge  of  the  ladies  De  la  Yerri^re,  who  received  a  great  deal  of  com- 
pany at  their  H6tel  du  Roule,  now  the  park  of  Monceatix.  ^  * 

Amonff  the  frequenters  at  the  said  ^  hotel  was  one  Jean  de  C^res, 
•Comte'du  Barry,  the  eldest  son  of  an  old  family  said*^* to 'be  of  Scottisn 

•  *  •  .       /'   " 

'      *  'Madame  la  Comtesse  du  Barry.    Far  M.  Capefigue.  *  Paris :  AmyoU 
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oiigiiii  and  descended  from  the  Barri-mores,  the  younger  branch  of  the 
Stoarts.  His  escutcheon  and  his  motto,  or  cri  d'armes,  ''  Bouttez  en 
ayant,"  had  been  given  to  him  by  Charles  VIL,  who  had  taken  a  com- 
pany of  Scotchmen  (since  incorporated  with  the  guards)  into  his  sendee. 
That  most  amusing  chronielery  Alexandre  Dumas,  senior,  baa  taken 
advanti^  of  this  traditional  descent  of  the  Barrys  to  declare  that  Biche- 
liea  presented  the  portrait  of  Charles  L,  by  Yandyck,  to  Madame  da 
Bany,  because  an  ancestor  of  her  hosbend's,  one  Bany,  a  page^  holds 
like  hme,  but  in  reality  as  a  hint  to  the  king  that  he  must  eithec  break 
with  his  padiament  or  go  like  the  Stuart  to  the  scaffold.  The  same 
cruel  Alexander  says,  apropos  of  Jeanne-Maiie : 

"  M.  de  Bichelieu  invented  Madame  tbi  Barry  (it  is  only  Capefigne^ 
the  legitimist,  who  writes  Du  Barry),  a  young  and  pretty  ^  cofmns^  o£ 
sufficient  mediocritjr  not  to  obtain  any  personal  influence,  and  yet  dever 
enough  to  assist  others  in  acquiring  it. 

''MM.  d'Aiguillon  and  de  Bichelieu  did  the  bonoor  to  the  little 
'  grisette'  of  being  her  lovers  in  the  first  place  ;  they  then  married  her 
to  a  poor  fl;entleman  who  lent  her  lus  name  ;  and  she  was  then  afier- 
vards  made  a  present  of  to  Louis  XY." 

Chromders  as  little  scrupulous  as  M.  Alexandre  Dunus,  senior,  have 
associated  the  first  intrigues  in  the  life  of  Jeanne-Marie  with  the  period 
of  her  apprenticeship  in  millinery :  there  certainly  are  three  long*  yean 
to  account  for.  Othiers  have  made  her  the  mistress  of  Comte  de  Ceres, 
the  eldest  of  the  Du  Barrys,  before  she  wedded  the  youngest^  Comte 
Guillaume  du  Barry,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1768.  M.  Capefigne  gets 
over  these  disagreeable  precedmts  of  early  youth  by  striedy  eonfimng 
bimself  to  that  which  is  documentary  or  can  be  proved  in  evidence. 
Who,  he  inquires^  opened  the  book  of  the  first  loves  of  the.  young 
workwoman  — of  the  grisette,  as  she  was  after  enviously  designated 
at  court— to  the  scandalising  pamphleteers  of  London  and  HoUand? 
And  as  to  the  presumed  liaison  with  Count  C^res,  he  dismisses  it  with 
litter  contempt^  as  one  of  those  base  calumnies  to  which  all  women 
suddenly  raised  to  a  great  position  are  subjected.  Yet  does  lie  afb^ 
wards  himself  speak  of  the  younger  brother  hemg  in  hb  turn  smitten 
with  the  charms  of  the  captivating  Marie-Jeanne^  just  as  had  been  the 
case  with  the  brothers  La  Garde,  thereby  admitting,  at  all  events,  tfait 
there  was  some  foundation  for  the  scandaL 

Not  does  M.  Capefigue  attempt  to  deny  that  the  king  had  seeo 
Maxie-Jeanne  before  her  marriage.  Madame  de  Yaubeznier  had  ham. 
associated  by  Marshal  de  Belle  Isle,  a  protector  of  tiiat  good  lady'%  in 
certain  army  contracts,  the  benefices  of  which  she  had  to  apply  fi>r  at 
YersiuUes.  Marie- Jeanne,  youug,  pretty,  gracefii],  and  lively,  liad  been 
spoken  of  at  the  suppers  of  Mfu*ly,  La  Muette,  and  Chmsy.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  luxurious  old  monarch  did  not  ask  to  see  and  did 
not  see  the  young  person  who  was  the  admiration  of  alL  But  M.  Cape- 
figue will  not  allow  that  Guillaume  du  Barry  wedded  a  courtesan  in  order 
to  give  his  name  to  the  king's  mistress.  Yet  certain  it  is,  amidst  all  tbis 
contradictory  scandal,  that  Marie-Jeaone  had  not  been  wedded  three 
nuintha  before,  to  use  Capefigue'e  own  words,  ''la  fiomtwwe  ne  vint 
habiter  secretement  les  communs  de  Yersailles." 

Louis  XY.  had  returned  for  a  brief  time  after  the  death  of  Madame 
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de  Pompadour  into  the  bosom  of  his  ikmily.  But  eyen  if  his  own  halnts 
had  permitted  him  to  enjoy  the  pleasmws  of  an  honourable  domesticitj 
for  any  length  of  time,  the  intngues  of  courtiers,  would  not  ha^e  per- 
mitted it.  Each  party  sought  to  give  a  new  mistress  to  the  king,  in 
order  by  that  means  to  hold  the  reins  of  power.  The  Duke  of  Choiseul 
fixed  his  eyes  on  his  sbter,  die  Duchess  of  Grrammont.  She  was  still 
handsome,  but  intellectual  and  haughty — iike  very  spirit  of  the  Ikicydo- 
psddists  feminised — the  last  person  for  the  wcvn-out  Louis,  who  wanted, 
above  all  things  ^^d^lassement,"  not  philosophy,  howeyer  eharmingly 
dressed  up. 

De  Choiseul's  enemies,  Richelieu  and  D'Aiguillon,  found  something 
more  tempting  than  the  beautiful  and  ennobled  philosopher  Madame  de 
Grammont.  The  reputation  of  Jt&uie-Jeanne,  let  M.  Capefigue  say 
what  he  will,  had  spread  to  the  furthest  extremities  of  France  before 
October,  1768.  He  himself  gives  the  text  of  that  licentious  ballad, 
entitled  ^  La  Bourbonnaise,"  which  was  sung  from  the  Pont-Neuf  to  the 
remotest  provinces,  and  which  M.  de  Choiseul  himself  condescended  to 
Bjoswer  in  the  light  verse  which  was  acceptable  in  those  pagan  days,  and 
in  wluch  he  attempted  to  prove  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  £ur  and  &moas 
'^  Bourbonnaise." 

M.  de  Choiseul  was  wrong,  however.  Madame  du  Barry  was  destined 
to  become  the  centre  of  a  powerful  political  movement.  The  hostility  of 
the  two  parties  into  which  France  was  at  that  time  divided — ^the  parlia- 
mentary and  Jansenist,  conciliated  by  De  Chdseul;  and  the  absolutist 
and  Jesuitical,  upheld  by  De  Biohelieu — came  to  a  collision  in  the  person 
of  a  king's  mistress.  M.  de  Choiseul  was,  as  we  have  before  seen,  if  not 
the  nominee  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  the  representative  of  that  en- 
lightened lady's  political  tendencies.  The  king  was,  on  the  contrary,  all 
for  royal  prerogatives.  The  new  favourite  was  as  hostile  to  liberality  in 
parliaments  or  church  as  was  the  king  himself,  and  she  became,  from  the 
moment  of  her  elevation — if  not,  as  seems  more  likely  the  case,  before 
she  was  introduced  to  the  monarch — ^the  pivot  upon  which  the  royalist 
party  was  prepared  to  work  its  way  into  power. 

M.  de  Choiseul  had  recourse  to  lampoons  and  satires  to  displace  the 
enemy,  and  these  faiting,  he  did  not  even  reject  the  more  odious  weapons 
of  scandal  and  calumny.  He  was  aided  and  abetted  in  this  paper  war* 
fare  by  the  wits  of  the  day,  including  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen.  Vol- 
taire, however,  carried  the  palm  by  his  ^'  Roi  P^taud,"  penned  at  the 
instigation  of  M.  de  Choiseul  : 

n  vous  soxLvient  encor  de  cette  tour  de  Nesles, 
^Gntiville,     Lymail,  Rouxchdieau,  Pampodour; 
{Fintimillej)  {Maillv,)  (Chdteauroux^  {Pompadour i) 
Bans  la  foxde  ^nmi  de  peut-6tre  cent  belles^ 
Qa'il  honora  de  son  amour, 
Poor  distinguer  celle  qu'^  la  cour 
On  soutenait  n'ayoir  jamais  6i6  cruelle. 

La  Jboime  p&te  de  femelle, 
Combien  d'heureux  fit-elle  dans  i^  bras ! 
Qui  dans  Paris  ne  connut  ses  appas  P 
Du  laquais  au  marquis,  chacun  se  souvient  d'eEe. 

M.  Capefigue^  however,  doubts  the  authenticity  of  the  supposed 
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aathonhip.     He  says  ihat  he  cannot  disoover  in  the  venes  either 
wit  or  the  airy  readiness  and  smartness  of  Voltaire. 

When  Louis  XY .  took  Madame  du  Barry  in  affection  he  also  took  a 
whole  family  imder  his  aug^t  protection.  Comte  Jean  da  Bairy,  the 
eldest  of  the  family,  was  a  clever,  shrewd,  worldly  man.  He  got  his  son 
Adolphe  nominated  as  page,  and  his  two  daughters^  Isabelle  sndFian^oise, 
attached  to  the  person  of  Madame  du  Barry.  It  is  evident  that  no 
scruples  were  allowed  to  interfere  in  seeking  to  place  out  his  familj.  is 
to  Guillaume  du  Barry,  the  husband  of  the  favourite,  he  withdrew  to 
Toulouse,  and,  like  M.  d'Etioles,  the  husband  of  Madame  de  Pompadoor, 
all  he  sought  for  was  obscurity.  The  younger  brother,  Comte  d'Haigi- 
court,  inhabited  the  "  hdtel "  of  Comte  Jean  du  Barry.  The  dodle  kug 
was  soon  taught  to  take  the  greatest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  family 
grouped  around  the  fortunes  of  Madame  du  Barry. 

The  difficulty  was  to  present  the  new  favourite  at  court  Louis  hid 
had  so  many  presented,  and  now  the  last,  albeit  a  Venus  Aphrodite 
sprung  from  the  foam  of  the  ocean,  as  the  graceful  lyrists  who  wrote  in 
her  favour  expressed  it,  was,  from  that  very  fact,  unpresentable  at  tint 
brilliant  and  aristocratic  court.  It  required,  in  the  first  place,  pioo& 
of  five  degrees  of  nobility.  Comte  Jean  was  the  man  to  find  them. 
They  were  in  the  archives  of  North  Britain — the  Barrys  were  aichento 
the  Black  Prince !  This  difficulty  over,  another  presented  itself.  This 
was  to  find  a  chaperon.  The  Countess  de  B^u  was  induced  to  act  for 
a  consideration.  But  even  then  Loub  XV.  hesitated  at  exposing  his 
*^  petites  faiblesses"  before  the  whole  court.  Politics  did  what  perhsps 
love  might  have  hesitated  to  accomplish.  Richelieu's  party  were  dete^ 
mined  to  overthrow  Choiseul's :  they  represented  Madame  du  Bairy  at 
court  as  the  great  enemy  to  the  parliamentarians  and  philosophers,  and 
thus  paved  the  way  to  her  favourable  reception,  whilst  they  undermiQed 
the  power  of  the  existing  ministry. 

The  presentatioti  took  place  on  the  21st  August,  1770.  The  Choiseol 
party  defeated,  still  anticipated  a  triumph  in  the  awkwardness  of  the  feii 
Bourbonnaise,  ''  la  servante  de  Blaise,"  but  they  were  destined  to  he 
disappointed.  Madame  du  Bany  was  exquisite  in  youth,  beauty,  td 
dress.  Never  did  more  brilliant  beauty  present  itself  with  greater  grace 
and  dignity. 

The  king  had  sent  her  a  magnificent  set  of  diamonds :  nothing  could  iif^ 
better  suited  the  countess  than  these  diamonds  on  the  neck  smd  hair  fal^ 
down  like  fairy  cascades  on  her  shoulders.  The  eighteenth  century  hadexqiu- 
site  taste  in  dress.  The  Comtesse  du  Barry  had  forgotten  nothing :  she  wore  a 
dress  of  blue  damask  with  silver  plates,  dotted  with  roseate  ribbons  and  emeiala 
knots;  her  beautiful  light  hair  loose,  powdered  with  gold  and  brilliants;  her 
long  black  eyelashes  arched  over  eyes  cut  like  almonds,  and  her  incomparahle 
^elids,  made  her  the  most  beautiful  among  all  the  beauties.  There  was  in  the 
Comtesse  dn  Bany  a  mixture  of  the  young  girl  and  of  the  lady  of  the  court,* 
reminiscence  of  the  easy,  coquettish  dress  of  a  Parisian  superadded  to  the 
elegance  of  the  imposing  forms  and  pomps  of  a  salon  of  Yersailles. 

The  king  was  delighted.  He  raised  up. the  countess,  who,  as  was  cus- 
tomary, had  knelt  oh  her. presentation,  and  proclaimed. his  admiration  m 
loud  terms.  Mesdanies,  the  daughters  of  the  king,  carried  away  by 
enthusiasm,  or '  trained  by  the  opposition,  received  her  most  graciottjly) 
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embracing  her  with  effusion,  a  condescension  which  the  favourite  met 
with  respect  mingled  with  dignity.  So  perfect  a  success  completely 
changed  the  situation  :  the  king  was  enabled  to  give  public  demon- 
stration of  his  affections,  and  the  courtiers  had  to  bow  to  the  favours  of 
a  new  sovereign. 

The  success  of  Madame  du  Barry  was  the  triumph  not  only  of  a 
favourite  but  of  a  political  party.  The  resolution  was  at  once  adopted 
to  annul  the  decrees  of  parliament  against  the  Due  d'Aiguillon  by  a 
royal  coup  d'etat  Richelieu,  the  Prince  of  Soubise,  and  the  Chancellor 
Maupeou  (a  man  who  was  originally  brought  forward  by  De  Choiseul 
himself,  but  who  went  over  to  the  ultra-royalist  party,  and  whose  ter- 
giversation is  therefore  extolled  by  M.  Capefigue  as  an  act  of  profound 
political  wisdom)  were,  with  D'Aiguillon,  the  moving  springs,  but  Ma- 
dame du  Barry  was  entrusted  with  the  arduous  part,  in  which  she  never 
failed,  of  directing  the  kind's  judgment  and  upholding  his  resolutions 
by  those  lively,  clever,  laughter-lovmg  manners  which  were  her  great 
characteristic,  and  by  which  she  held  her  power  to  the  last. 

Madame  du  Barry  was  not,  however,  without  her  fears  that  the  coup 
d^etat  of  the  3rd  of  September  might  be  followed  by  some  accident,  and 
consequently  the  king's  safe  return  from  parliament  was  feted  in  her 
salons  as  a  grand  occasion.  As  to  Louis  XV.,  he  was  as  pleased  and  as 
proud  of  what  he  had  done  as  if  his  courage  had  emanated  from  himself. 
The  only  chance  that  remained  for  M.  de  Choiseul  was  the  marriage  that 
he  was  at  that  very  moment  bringing  about  between  the  Dauphin  and 
Marie  Antoinette.  We  have  seen,  in  our  account  of  the  admirable 
memoirs  of  that  unfortunate  lady  by  the  brothers  De  Goncourt,  how  for 
a  time  the  amiable  young  Austrian  princess  brought  back  Louis  XV.  to 
better  sentiments  as  to  what  was  due  to  his  position,  to  himself,  and  to 
his  family,  but  how  all  failed  before  the  playful,  captivating,  seductive 
charms  of  the  voluptuous  Du  Barry ;  how  ably  she  fought  for  M.  de 
Choiseul,  whose  liberal  and  conciliating  policy  she  ever  approved  of,  and 
to  whom  she  was  ever  grateful  for  the  happiness  (alas !  it  was  but  small) 
she  enjoyed  in  the  husband  he  had  obtained  for  her,  but  how  signally 
she  was  defeated  by  Madame  du  Barry  and  the  party  she  upheld,  and 
who  were  at  that  epoch  hurrying  royalty  with  such  fatal  rapidity  down 
the  incline  of  revolution.  All  this  is  much  better  told  by  the  De  Gon* 
courts  than  by  Capefigue,  but  the  latter  is  far  happier  in  his  delineations 
of  the  intimate  life  of  court  under  the  later  Bourbons  than  perhaps  any 
of  his  contemporaries.  On  the  delicate  subject  of  the  oft-discussed  and 
inconsiderate  introduction  of  Marie  Antoinette  to  Madame  du  Barry, 
and  which  has  been  so  justly  animadverted  upon,  M.  Capefigue  says  that 
Marie  Antoinette  had  been  especially  instructed  'to  '<  menager  les  affec- 
tions du  Roi  de  France." 

• 

The  moment  the  archduchess  trod  on  the  soil  of  IVance  it  became  a  question 
of  ceremonial.  Louis  XV.,  a  perfect  gentleman,  consented,  at  the  request  of 
the  Duke  of  Choiseul,  to  repair  to  Compiegne  for  two  days,  in  order  to  meet  the 
dauphiness  at  that  place.  The  Comtesse  &  Barry  accorcUngly  addressed  to  him 
a  few  remarks  in  the  name  of  the  council.  (Richelieu,  Soubise,  D'Aiguillon,  and 
Maupeou  had  constituted  an  anti-ministerisd  and  royalist  council  ever  since- 
Madame  du  Bariy's  triumph.)    As  to  the  influence  which  would  be  given  to  the 
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iMurty  of  the  Dake  of  Choiseul  by  hia  taking  such  a  step,  the  kii^  replied:  ''I 
W)w  the  limits  within  which  I  have  to  confine  myself;  this  is  a  matter  that 
concerns  my  family,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics ;  besides,  comitess, 
what  can  I  saj  further  to  tou  ?  the  nrst  titled  person  who  shall  be  j^esented  to 
my  daughter-in-law  after  the  princes  of  the  blood  shall  be  you !"  The  promise 
was,  in  fact,  kept  at  Yersailles,  and  the  Countess  du  Barry  was  receiyed  by 
Madame  la  Dsupmne  with  perfect  grace.  Some  words  are  placed  in  her  mouth 
of  too  studied  a  character  to  be  true ;  the  archduchess,  mindful  of  the  instruc- 
tions of  her  mother,  embraced  the  Countess  du  Barry,  wh<mi  she  declared  to  be 
charming,  expressing  her  feelings  aloud  that  the  friendship  of  the  king  for  the 
countess  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  and  that  all  her  efforts  should  be  directed 
to  participating  in  the  mission  of  Madame  du  Barry,  which  was  to  amuse  the 
king. 

It  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  base  concession  exacted  by  a  spoilt  fisiYOiinte; 
but  there  was  a  good  deal  in  the  words  as  reported  by  Capefig^e,  if  ime^ 
and  which  are  not  in  De  Gpncourt's  memoirs.  It  b  well  known  that 
Marie  Antoinette  did  become  a  formidable  rival  in  the  faTonr  of 
Louis  XV.,  and  that  she  almost  succeeded  in  providing  him  with  suffi- 
cient amusements  to  withdraw  him  from  others  that  were  of  a  leas  inno- 
eent  descriptioa ;  but  the  wiles  of  her  of  whom  the  officers  used  to  sing  at 
the  camp  of  Compi^gne— 

Vive  le  roi  I  vive  Pamour ! 
Que  oe  refrain  soit  nuit  et  jour 

Ma  devise  ch^e. 
En  vain  les  serpens  de  Tenvie, 
Soufflent  autour  de  mes  rideaux, 
Llimour  lui-meme  assure  mon  repos, 
Et  dans  ses  bras  je  le  d^fie — 

soon  prevailed  over  the  more  placid  and  divided  attentions  of  the  youth- 
ful Austrian  archduchess. 

Louis  XV.  took  e^cial  delight  in  those  sites  on  the  hilly  slopes  west 
of  Paris,  which,  at  every  turn  overlooking  the  river  windings  and  the 
vast  city  beyond,  present  some  new  and  varied  landscape.  He  inhaHted 
successively  Marly,  Choisy-le-Roi,  and  Haut  Meudon,  but  Marly  was 
found  to  be  too  expensive — the  outlay  was  estimated  at  a  thousand  pounds 
per  week.  The  wood  of  Luciennes,  or  Louveciennes,  was  celebrated  from 
olden  times.  Like  that  of  Marly  and  Meudon,  it  had  been  once  fiivooied 
by  wolves— whence  its  name.  It  was  known  for  its  varied  eonfiguiation, 
its  thick  coverts,  its  rocks,  and  its  live  springs,  with  the  ponds  and  lakes 
they  gave  birth  to.  It  was  a  chosen  spot  fbr  hermits,  who  love  the 
picturesque  as  much  as  a  reputation  for  sanctity*  The  princes  of  Conti 
first  erected  a  mansion  there,  and  it  had  passed  into  the  king's  handa^  and 
he  delighted  to  go  thither  to  garden  or  sit  beneath  the  shadowy  limes  and 
enjoy  the  spUndid  landscape  that  lay  at  his  feet.  When  Madame  du 
Barry  was  at  the  apogee  of  hef  &vour,  Louis  XV.  offered  to  her  the 
mansion  of  Luciennes,  but  it  is  admitted  of  the  favourite  that,  however 
bountiful  she  may  have  been  to  others,  she  was  as  disinterested  as  she 
was  charitable  in  disposition,  as  often  asking  pardon  of  the  kin^  for  evil- 
doers and  for  the  unfortunate  as  providing  for  her  own  immediate  rda- 
lives ;  but  still  she  was  never  either  selfish  or  exacting  where  she  was 
personally  concerned. 
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Madame  du  Barry,  therefore,  declined  the  mansion,  but  elected  to  coii-^ 
struct  on  the  same  beautiful  grounds  what  Capefigue  calls  a  "  tout  petit 
pavilion."  But  very  convenient,  very  elegant,  very  ornamental,  was 
this  little  home  of  the  favourite.  Ledoux  superintended  the  costly  archi- 
teetare  ;  all  the  artists  of  the  day  were  appealed  to  to  aid  in  its  embel- 
lishment. There  was  not  a  lock  to  a  door  that  was  not  a  work  of  art; 
But  Madame  du  Barry  had  a  very  different  notion  of  art  to  that  whieh 
obtained  with  the  intellectual  and  cultivated  Madame  de  Pompadour. 
With  the  former,  art  was  an  accumulation  of  beautiful  trifles,  a  whole 
army  of  fantastic  yet  precious  nothings,  ornaments  solely  adapted  to 
making  a  sanctuary  of  the  resident  divinity. 

Besides  the  king,  who  regularly  visited  this  little  pavilion—-^'  charming 
bonbonniere,"  Capefigue  calls  it,  ^'  which  had  risen  up  like  the  castle  of 
the  fairy  Alcine  in  the  songs  of  Ariosto,  on  the  heights  of  Luciennes"-^ 
Isabelle  du  Barry,  nicknamed  Bichi  by  the-  king,  who  liked  her  for  her 
good  sense,  although  couched  in  a  southern  accent ;  Comte  Jean  du  Barry  | 
and  Comte  Adolphe,  now  colonel  in  the  Royal  Corsican  Regiment,  were 
among  those  who  were  constant  frequenters  of  Luciennes. 

Among  other  things  that  made  themselves  remarked  in  these  salons  lined  with 
chintz^  and  in  which  the  ladies  in  waiting  most  in  favour  with  the  countess  pre* 
sided,  were  a  little  white  spaniel ;  a  Brazilian  monkey,  smaller  even  than  the  dog  $ 
a  parrot,  colour. of  fire;  and  a  child  of  twelve  years  of  age,  of  a  dark  copper 
colour,  stran^ly  attired  as  a  Cupid,  entangled  in  collars  of  CDral  and  glass,  and 
with  a  look  of  coquetry  and  malignancy  umted.*  This  little  coloured  ooy  came 
from  Bengal ;  the  countess  had  hun  christened  at  the  same  time  as  the  Pnnce  of 
Gonti,  ana;  as  Yoltaire's  tragedies  were  all  the  vogue  at  that  time,  he  had  the 
name  of  Zamore  given  to  him,  in  remembrance  of  Alzire.  Zamore  amused  the 
king :  very  clean  in  his  person,  he  carried  the  coxmtess's  red  parasol,  and  thus, 
bv  his  proximity,  presented  an  admirable  contrast  to  the^  brilliant  whiteness 
of  that  satiny  skin  which  was  the  despair  of  the  great  ladies  of  the  court,  all 
painted  with  white  and  red. 

Every  da]r  the  king  came  from  Marly  to  Luciennes,  and,  putting  on  a  loose 
and  easy  wmte  coat,  he  would  go  alone,  or,  accompanied  by  only  a  few  friends, 
from  the  oh&teau  by  the  avenue  of  lime-trees,  whicn  led  thence  to  the  countess's 
pavilion.  The  countess  would  issue  forth  from  her  little  box  of  gold  and  ivory^ 
m  a  red  and  white  robe,  like  a  fairy,  Zamore  carrying  the  red  parasol,  the  strange 
and  fantastic  garb  of  the  ne^ro  contrasting  well  with  the  elegant  simplicity  of 
the  countess,  whilst  all  the  time  the  little  spaniel  would  run  barking  through 
the  flower-beds,  or  among  the  vases  of  jasper  and  porphyry,  with  their  hanging 
clusters  of  blossoms.  As  wicked  as  the  devil,  the  little  dog  would  bite  or  scratch 
every  one  except  the  king,  whom  it  seemed  to  respect,  if  not  actually  to  hke. 
The  countess  rau,  rather  than  walked,  to  meet  Louis  XV.  She  would  stoop,  as 
if  about  to  kneel,  and  then  suddenly  rise  and  embrace  him,  with  all  the  playful^ 
ness  and  simplicity  of  a  petted  child.  Ihe  Ifing  would  then  walk  into  the 
pavilion,  partake  of  some  fruit  gathered  by  the  countess,  and  of  a  glaSs  of 
opanish  wine,  and  then  stroll  out  on  the  terrace,  taking  his  seat  beneath  a  great 
old  lime-tree,  whose  soft  shade  protected  him  from  the  sun,  whilst  before  him 
lay  an  immense  and  splendid  landscape — ^the  valley  of  the  Seine,  the  great 
woods,  and  the  villages  grouped  together  as  in  a  huge  basket.  The  king  would 
often  remain  thus  in  contemplation  for  an  hour,  the  ladies  bringing  him  floweni' 

*  This  petted  and  ungrateful  Oriental,  whose  heart  was  blacker  even  than  bis 
skin,  became  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of  the  countess,  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
instruments  in  bringing  the  unfortunate  lady  to  the  scaffold. 
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and  fmit.  Ceremony  was  dispensed  with  at  Ludennes,  and  discussions  vere 
especially  avoided.  The  kin^s  friends  were  invited,  and  Madame  da  Banr 
drew  np  the  lists,  announcing  in  her  notes  that  the  king  would  honour  her  vith 
his  presence  on  the  evening  in  question. 

M«  de  Choiseul  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  uiceiemoniously  got  lid 
of  by  a  lettre  de  cachet.  Under  the  absolutism  of  the  Bouibims  no 
explanation  was  permitted.  A  minister  fell  from  the  highest  pinnacle 
without  even  a  break  in  his  fall ;  he  was  not  only  dismissed,  he  was 
exiled,  because  his  recriminations,  if  not  inopportune,  would  have  been 
wearisome  and  distressing  to  a  worn-out  semi-imbecile  monarch.  The 
king's  council  was  now  held  at  Luciennes,  where  De  Maupeou,  the  Abbe 
Terray,  and  the  Due  d' Aiguillon  ruled  under  the  protection  of  Madame 
du  Barry.  The  fjuthful  mousquetaires  were  called  out,  and  on  the  mgbt 
of  the  19th  to  20th  January,  1771,  bands  of  these  deroted  royalists  paid 
domiciliary  visits  to  the  houses  of  presidents  and  councillors  of  parliameot, 
and  bade  them  yield  implicit  obedience  to  the  king,  or  to  receiye  a  letter 
of  exile  or  of  *'  cachet."  This  is  what  the  legitimist  Capefigue  calls 
<<  realising  the  great  problem  of  unity  of  power  and  the  obedience  of  all 
with  the  constitution  of  a  magistracy  purely  judicial !"  Great  was  tlie 
anger  and  consternation  at  this  act  of  despotism.  All  the  princes  pro- 
tested against  it.  But  Madame  du  Barry  kept  the  king  up  to  the  vm 
by  her  lively  'sallies,  her  inexhaustible  guety,  and  her  sarcasms.  Slie 
even  undertook  to  bring  over  the  princes,  and  she  succeeded  in  many 
instances.  She  gained  over  Conti  by  her  graceful  concessions,  and 
D'Orl^ads  by  conniving  at  his  secret  marriage  with  Madame  de  Mootes* 
son.  The  opposition  thought  that  the  king  would  waver,  as  he  had  done 
before ;  but  they  had  miscalculated.  Royalty  was  under  the  goTenunent 
of  the  Graces,  and  the  Graces  were  inflexible.  No  one  was  allowed  to  see 
him  till  he  had  eonformed  to  his  wishes  by  taking  his  seat  at  the  new 
parliament.  The  large  body  of  barristers,  solicitors,  notaries,  and  otiieis 
who  enjoyed  lucrative  places  under  the  old  parliament,  soon  got  tirol  d 
exile,  ana  crept  back  by  the  customary  old  doorways. 

The  power  of  the  Comtesse  du  Barry,  who  had  crumbled  to  pieces  the 
old  parliament^  became  now  an  incontestable  thing.  A  further  triamph 
came  to  crown  her  successes.  Voltaire,  the  bosom  friend  of  M.  ce 
Choiseul,  and  who  had  penned  ^'La  Cour  du  Roi  Fetaud"  at  his  ios^* 
^tion,  was  base  enough  to  lay  his  literary  offering  at  the  feet  of  tbj 
favourite.  '<  He  had  always,"  he  said,  ''  expected  that  beauty  would 
triumph  over  all  obstacles.  He  had  taught  her  name  to  every  echo  « 
the  Alps,  and  that  name  in  the  mythological  fashion  of  the  day  was 
Pallas  r  The  exUed  minister  revenged  himself  for  this  base  tergiv^sa- 
tion  of  the  poet- philosopher  by  making  him  figure  as  a  weathercock  oa 
his  chdteau  of  Chanteloup. 

^  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  the  recluse  of  Femey  to  say  that,  althoogb 
disliked  by  the  king,  who  had  certain  religious  weaknesses^  Madame  oa 
Barry  haa  from  an  early  period  sought  to  conciliate  his  high  renown.  Tbe 
task  was  the  more  easy,  as  Voltaire,  albeit  indebted  to  De  Choiaenl,  was 
at  open  war  with  the  old  parliament.  He  had  defended  Galas  andU 
Barre  in  pamphlets  of  rare  eloquence  against  a  power  wHch  would  hare 
sent  the  philosophers  to  the  scaffold.    Madame  du  Barry  herself  wrote  to 
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the  petulant  old  man,  whose  gr^at  ambition  was  to  be  Marquis  of  Ferney* 
He  hesitated  between  the  two  goddesses  of  Gratitude  and  Fortune^  as  he 
expressed  it,  but  soon  allowed  himself  to  be  led  away  unresistingly  by  the 
latter.  It  was  at  the  instigation  of  the  Due  d'Aiguillon  and  of  Madame 
du  Barry  that  he  penned  his  *'  Histoire  des  Parlements." 

On  the  occasion  of  Madame  du  Barr^^'s  great  political  triumph,  Voltaire 
gave  himself  up,  soul  and  body,  to  the  new  system  inaugurated — ^the 
reform  of  parliaments.  He  wrote  of  the  Chancellor  Maupeou  as  but* 
passing  all  the  heroes  of  mythological  antiquity.  These  were  the  days 
when,  under  the  patronage  of  Catherine  II.,  the  Messalina  of  the  North, 
and  of  the  sceptical  Frederick  of  Prussia,*  the  press  teemed  with  so-called 
philosophical,  but,  in  reality,  licentious,  anarchical,  and  impious  books. 
Madame  du  Barry  may  or  may  not  have  had  a  fellow  feeling  for  the 
£ncyclopsedists,  but  she  liked  to  patronise  talent.  She  ambitioned  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  Madame  de  Pompadour ;  and,  above  all,  she 
liked  to  hear  herself  spoken  of  as  a  Hebe  or  a  Venus. 

Est-il  beauts  plus  accomplie  ! 
H^b^^  Venus,  oui,  la  voil^; 
Voyez  sous  sa  collarette  jolie 
Ge  bouton-ci,  ce  bouton-1^, 
Cette  taille  fine  et  l^glre. 

Above  all,  the  co-operation  of  the  party  of  Encyclopaedists  was  essential 
to  the  struggle  between  the  old  and  new  parliaments;  and  thus  it  was 
that  the  two  extremes  met  on  a  common  ground — to  the  inevitable 
tumbling  down  and  ruin  of  one  or  the  other  after  a  brief  lapse  of  time — 
in  this  case  of  the  monarchy. 

Madame  du  Barry  worked  things  in  her  own  way.  Louis  XV.'s  dislike 
to  the  poets  and  philosophers  was  so  inveterate  as  not  to  be  easily  turned 
aside.  The  countess  began  by  familiarising  him  with  their  plays,  which 
were  enacted  at  Choisy.  ^'  Madame  du  Barry  amused  herself  infinitely, 
and  laughed  aloud ;  the  king  smiled  sometimes.*  This  melancholy 
smile — a  cruel  scar  inflicted  on  the  king's  heart — ^the  fatal  punishment  of 
sensualism — was  perceptible  to  every  one,  and  the  countess  made  incessant 
efforts  and  enhanced  every  grace  to  call  a  smile  upon  those  withered  lips." 

Louis,  who  abhorred  tne  philosophers,  was  thus  gradually  induced  to 
rstretch  forth  his  hand  to  those  amiable  poets  who  lent  a  charm  to  life* 
The  countess  was  now  at  the  apogee  of  her  repute.  She  was  the  soul  of 
the  council  of  ministers,  and  swayed  the  monarch.  She  had  married 
Ticomte  Adolphe  du  Barry  to  Mademoiselle  de  Toumon ;  the  Comte 
-d'Hargicourt  was  captain  of  the  Swiss  Guard  ;  she  could  be  merciful  to 
M.  de  Choiseul,  who,  instead  of  being  an  exile,  held  a  kind  of  court  at 
Chanteloup ;  she  could  rival  the  Daupfaine  in  her  levees,  her  dramatic  and 
other  entertainments ;  and  if  she  had  not  her  countenance,  the  Comte  de 
Provence,  who  hated  Marie  Antoinette,  lent  her  his.  More  than  all  this, 
the  celigious  party,  represented  by  the  Due  de  la  Vauguyon,  were 
obliged  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  favourite,  as  it  was  through  her 
alone  that  they  could  depend  upon  the  king's  firmness  in  resisting  the 


*  Journal  de  Bachaumont,  1772.    As  detailed  in  the  ori^al  edition,  and  not 
in  the  less  perfect  extracts  given  by  M.  Bavenel. 
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enoroaehments.of  the  parllAmeots.  To  cemeot  the  alliance  they  sought 
to  legitimise  her  position,  as  they  had  done  in  the  instance  of  Louis  XIY. 
and  Madame  de  Maintenon.  In  this  they  were  espeoialljr  seconded  by 
3f adame  Lonise  de  France,  or  rather  the  reverena  Mane  Therese  de 
Saint  Aug^stin,  as  she  was  called  in  her  conventual  residence,  and  for 
whom  Louis  had  an  unbounded  esteem.  Cardinal  de  Bemis  had  already 
been  sent  to  Rome  to  negotiate  the  divorce  of  Madame  du  Barry  irom 
her  husband,  when  the  fatal  illness  of  the  monarch  came  to  cast  to  the 
winds  all  these  mundane  projects. 

The  grievous  melancholy  of  the  king  Louis  XV.  had  visibly  augmented 
towards  the  end  of  1773.  His  leaden-yellow  aspect  was  never  brightened 
except  with  a  hectic  flush.  He  moved  about  from  place  to  place  to  relieve 
the  deadly  feeling  of  satiety  that  beset  him,  but  in  vain  ;  the  joyous  laugh 
and  lively  talk  of  the  favourite  alone  procured  a  moment's  illusion.  The 
king  was  taken  iatally  ill  of  smalUpoz  after  a  bacchanalian  auppw,  pro- 
longed till  two  in  the  morning,  and  in  which  '<  I'esprtt  cuxsula  a  pkam 
verres  d'Ai ;"  and  he  was  at  once  removed  beyond  the  control  of  the 
favourite  to  Versailles.  He,  however,  insisted  upon  seeing  her  once 
ag^in  before  his  death,  which  ensued  on  the  6th  of  May.  This  sudden 
decease  of  the  monarch  gave  rise  to  many  strange  rumours.  The  one 
generally  accepted  had  reference  to  the  legendary  Fare  aux  Cer&.  A 
stupid  follower  had,  it  was  said,  introduced  to  the  king  the  daughter  of  a 
carpenter,  who  was  afflicted  with  the  disease  of  which  he  perished. 
Needless  to  say  that  Capefigue  treats  these  rumours  of  the  d^  as  impure 
libels,  the  offspring  of  the  corrupt  times  in  which  they  gained  curreney. 

The  venr  next  day  after  the  king's  death,  Madame  du  Barry  recaved 
a  ''  lettre  de  cachet,"  banishing  her,  for  state  reasons,  to  the  couTent  of 
the  Pont  aux  Dames,  in  charge  of  an  exempt,  and  with  permission  to 
take  only  one  attendant.  The  countess  is  described  as  manifesting  the 
greatest  firmness  under  such  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune.  She  had 
passed  her  early  years  in  a  convent,  and  she  did  not  dread  dwelling 
among  the  nuns  of  the  old  monastery  in  the  forest  of  Meaux,  and  who 
are,  curiously  enough,  described  as  receiving  the  stray  sheep  into  their 
fold  with  every  mark  of  sympathy  and  interest. 

Madame  du  Barry  had,  however,  too  many  friends  at  court  to  remsm 
long  buried  in  a  monastery,  and  where  hostile  pens,  playing  on  the  word 
^  bridge,"  said  she  would  end  her  days  : 

L'art  libertin  de  rallumer  les  flammes. 
An  Pont  Royal  me  mit  le  sceptre  en  main ; 

Uu  si  haut  fait  me  mit  au  Pont  aux  Dames, 
0^  j'ai  bien  pear  de  finir  mon  destin. 

She  was  soon  allowed  to  withdraw  to  her  little  property  of  Saint- 
Vrain,  near  Chartres,  which  she  had  purchased  with  the  price  of  her 
hotel  at  Versailles,  sold  to  the  Comte  de  Provence.  Here  she  entered 
into  relations  with  -the  Comte  Cosse  de  -Brissac,  "  d'une  douce  et  tendre 
amiti^,'*  according  to  Capefigue,  but  to  which  the  scandal  of  the  day 
attached  greater  importance.  A  clever,  pleasant  letter,  such  a  one  as 
Madame  du  Barry  could,  when  she  chose,  indite,  to  M.  de  Maurepas,  ob- 
tained a  further  concession:  it  was  the  permission  to  return  to  Lu- 
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oiennes.  The  countess  could  sway  more  than  kinga.  She  influenoedy  hjr 
her  charms  and  graces,  a  hostile  queen  and  minister.  Nor  was  Madttmo) 
da  Barry  ungratefuL  There  seems,  as  in  Madame  de  Pompadour,  to  he 
always  some  redeeming  point  in  the  life  of  these  otherwise  little  com- 
mendahle  personages*  Madame  du  Barry  sacrificed  hers  for  the  queea 
3farie  Antoinette. 

For  a  hrief  time  all  was  once  more  gaiety  and  liveliness  at  Lnciennes. 
The  inhahitants  hailed  the  return  of  the  generous  favourite  as  a  godsend. 
Not  one  of  her  friends  had  abandoned  her.  The  Dues  de  Brissao  and 
D'AiguiUon,  Marshal  Richelieu,  the  Prince  of  Soubise,  and  others, 
were  constantly  at  her  pavilion,  where  Joseph  II.  also  visited  her, 
walking  arm-in-arm  through  the  grounds.  It  was  only  beneath  the' 
tree  beloved  by  the  late  king  that  she  would  sometimes  tarry  a  moment 
to  shed  the  tears  of  regret 

The  time  had  now  come  when  it  was  the  turn  of  Marie  Antoinette  to 
suffer,  as  Madame  du  Barry  had  all  the  days  of  her  elevation,  from  the 
low,  levelling,  scandalising  spirit  of  the  age.  It  was  mainly  from  Hol- 
land and  England  that  these  abominable  pamphlets,  sapping  the  honour 
of  the  queen,  emanated.  The  Memoirs  of  ih&  well-known  dramatist 
Beaumarchats  g^ve  some  curious  details  as  to  his  being  engaged  by 
XiOuia  XVI.  to  bribe  certain  of  these  calumniators,  into  sOence.  Under 
the  pretext  of  a  robbery  of  jewels,  and  of  the  flight  of  the  robbar  to  Eng* 
land,  Madame  du  Barry,  arming  herself  with  a  passport,  and  with  letters 
of  credit  from  the  Dutch  bankers,  Vandemeyer,  father  and  son,  and 
who  were  destined  to  perish  on  tlie  scaffold  by  her  side,  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  author  of  '^  The  Barber  of  Seinlle."  Sudi  was  her  in- 
fluence as  the  queen's  representative,  that  she  had  several  interviews  with 
Pitt,  which  were  well  known  to  the  Jacobins,  and  which  soon  entuled  her 
destractioo.  • 

Madame  du  Barry  returned  to  Luciennes  in  December,  1791,  in  time 
to  witness  the  murder  of  her  fi*iend,  M.  de  Brissao,  slain  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  Girondists  in  the  orangery  of  Versailles.  They  Qarried  the  headr— 
or  that  of  another  person,  for  the  revolutionists  were  not  particular-— to 
Luciennes,  and  threw  it  into  the  passage,  shouting,  ^'  V(»l{k  la  tdte  de  tfxa 
amant."  Broken-hearted,  as  she  well  might  be,  by  so  many  trials,  Ma- 
dame du  Barry  resolved  on  another  journey  to  England.  She  was  in 
XiOndon  at  the  time  when  Louis  XVI.  fell  beneath  the  knife  of  the 
gpiillotine^  and  she  may,  says  Capefigue,  have  remembered  the  fearful 
prediction  made  to  his  predecessor  when  she  presented  him  with  the  por-. 
trait  of  Charles  L,  Vandyck's  chef-d'fxuvre.  It  was,  under  these  circmn-^ 
stances,  the  height  of  folly  and  imprudence  on  the  part  of  the  countess  to 
think  of  returning  to  France.  All  her  friends,  and  even  Pitt  himself, 
counselled  her  against  so  dangerous  a  proceeding — the  love  of  Luciennes 
appears,  however,  to  have  predominated  over  any  fears  for  self.  The 
black  rascal,  Zamore,  was  in  open  rebellion  at  that  place,  in  actual  pos- 
session of  everything,  and  he  had  denounced  his  mistress,  and  proffered 
all  her  valuables  to  the  ''  comite  de  surete  generale."  No  sooner,  there- 
fore, had  Madame  du  Barry  returned,  than  she  was  arrested  and  conducted 
to  Sainte  Pelagic.  The  Vanderneyers  were  arrested  at  the  same  time  for 
the  crime  of  having  supplied  her  with  money  on  her  jewels!     The  fact 
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was,  that,  like  the  countess,  they  had  wealth  which  the  revolutionists 
coveted. 

Mrs.  Grace  Dalrymple  Elliott  relates,  in  the  interesting  journal  of  her 
life*  recently  published,  that  Madame  du  Barn,  as  she  writes  it,  came  to 
Sainte  P^lagie  while  she  was  there.  She  describes  her  as  being  very  un- 
happy. "  She  used  to  sit  by  my  bed  for  hours,  telling]  me  anecdotes  of 
Louis  XY.  and  the  court.  She  talked  to  me  much  of  England  and  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  whom  she  was  enchanted."  Here  is  another 
instance  of  the  wondrous  tact  of  Madame  du  Barry,  by  which  she  won 
upon  all  who  came  within  her  influence — she  knew  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  dear  to  Mrs.  Grace  Dalxymple  Elliott. 

Led  from  Sainte  Pelagie,  the  prison  of  the  suspected,  to  the  prison  of 
the  Conciergerie,  the  threshold  to  the  scaffold,  Madame  du  Barry's  career 
was  soon  cut  short  by  the  bloodthirsty  revolutionists.  Her  own  page, 
Zamore — ^the  black  miscreant,  who  had  basked  for  years  on  her  bounty- 
was  the  chief  witness  against  her.  The  court  did  not  deliberate  five 
minutes ;  she  was  unanimously  condemned  to  death,  with,  what  was  of 
more  importance  to  the  comiti,  confiscation  of  her  goods. 

Madame  du  Barry  has  been  accused  of  weakness  on  the  scaffold.  Ab- 
surd charge !  As  if  a  lady,  all  little  graces  and  womanly  charms,  should 
be  expected  to  face  death  like  a  soldier!  And,  as  Capefigue  justly 
remarks,  what  a  death  that  given  by  a  great  heavy  knife,  massive  enough 
for  an  ox !  The  very  idea  is  sufficient  to  make  even  the  stoutest  hearted 
quail.  What  then  must  have  been  the  effect  on  a  tender  hearted,  deli- 
cately nursed,  luxuriously  brought  up  favourite  ?  Passing  by  the  Pala^ 
Royal,  some  of  the  young  women  employed  at  Madame  Bertin's  are  said 
to  have  rushed  to  see  her  with  such  impetuosity  as  to  earn  the  rebuke  of 
the  authorities.  '  Carried  up  the  steps  of  the  scaffold,  the  unfortunate 
lady  said,  '^  Grace,  grace !  monsieur  le  bourreau,  encore  un  moment  f 
But  every  one  remained  silent.  The  executioners  seized  upon  her  with 
the  indifference  of  butchers  in  a  slaughter-house,  and  in  a  moment  more 
Samson  held  up  the  head  of  the  beautiful  favourite  to  that  savage  crowd 
— <<  worthy  pupils  of  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  had 
deified  the  coarse  instincts  of  brutal  force."  At  the  very  time  that  tiiis 
horrible  scene  was  being  enacted  in  the  so-called  **  Place  de  la  Concorde,'' 
the  negro  Zamore  was  toasting  with  his  boon  companions  ^'  the  pret^ 
head  that  was  being  tumbled  into  the  basket  of  red  eggs,"  in  the 
countess's  own  champagne,  and  in  her  own  pavilion  at  Luciennes ! 


i    *  Journal  of  my  Life  during  the  French  Revolution.    By  Grace  Dalrymple 
Elliott.    London:  Bentley.    1859. 
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Part  of  the  way  down  the  rugged  rocks  that  rested  on  the  deep,  per- 
pendicular, craggy  wall  which  descended  into  the  hoiling  waves  beneath, 
there  was  a  cavern,  or  natural  grotto,  which  was  reached  by  a  sloping 
narrow  path,  in  some  places  indented  like  the  bed  of  a  dried-up  stream, 
in  others  forming  short  flights  of  steps,  hewn  out,  as  it  were,  from  the 
solid  rock.  Some  stunted  trees  and  hardy  shrubs  intermingled  every  here 
and  there  with  the  jutting  rocks,  and  were  of  use  to  the  timid  pedestrian 
to  hold  by  in  descending  to,  or  ascending  from,  the  cave,  and  a  platform, 
or  smooth  ledge  of  shingle,  which  lay  a  little  lower  down,  and  projecting 
three  or  four  feet  beyond  the  cliff,  overhung  the  sea  beneath.  The  cavern 
was  tolerably  large,  and  was  lighted  by  an  open  space  above,  in  one 
comer,  where  the  rock  took  the  shape  of  a  cupola,  or  low  dome,  having 
a  considerable  aperture  at  the  top.  The  only  entrance  to  the  cave  was 
through  a  space  in  the  rock,  like  a  Gothic  arcn,  and  this  natural  doorway 
could  only  be  reached  by  a  winding  path,  which  descended  to  the  platform 
described  above,  and,  skirting  a  mass  of  stone,  brought  the  visitor  almost 
by  a  circle  to  the  mouth  of  tibe  cavern.  There  was  nothing  to  represent 
a  window — ^no  opening  through  which  prying  eyes  might  view  what  was 
going  on  in  the  interior  of  the  cave,  except  one  small  fissure  at  the  side, 
but  it  was  covered  by  the  foliage  of  a  low  tree,  which  seemed  to  issue 
from  the  rock  itself,  so  close  to  it  were  its  stem  and  roots. 

This  secluded  cavern  was  an  object  of  superstitious  awe  to  the  common 
people  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  name  of  the  "  Haunted  Cave"  had 
been  bestowed  on  it  in  consequence  of  an  old  tradition,  a  legend  which 
told  that  some  hundred  years  before  two  brothers  had  sought  that  spot  to 
settle,  by  single  combat,  which  should  be  possessor  of  the  castle.  They 
were  said  to  have  been  twins,  and,  consequently,  each  equally  entitled  to 
be  the  chieftain  of  Craig  Luce.  They  fought  in  that  cave,  and  one  fell 
mortally  wounded.  But  the  survivor,  struck  with  remorse,  would  not 
reside  upon  the  lands  that,  after  his  brother's  death,  were  indisputably 
his  own.  He  went  to  the  Crusades,  and  died  a  soldier  of  the  Cross,  in  the 
Holy  Land. 

It  was  said  that 

At  the  solemn  midnight  hour, 
When  the  restless  dead  have  power, 

the  unappeased  sprit  of  Hector  Lockhart,  of  the  olden  time,  sometimes 
revisitea  the  scene  of  his  last  hour  on  earth,  and  that  he  would  revisit  it 
until  another  dark  deed,  committed  in  the  same  place,  should  transfer  the 
right  of  haunting  it  to  another  spectre. 

This  quiet  cavern  had  been  frequently  the  trysting-place  of  Mr.  Lati- 
mer and  Jessy  Lockhart,  for  there  they  knew  that  they  were  safe  from 
intrusion.  Latimer  laughed  at  the  superstitious  tales  attached  to  it,  and 
Jessy  had  no  fear  of  ghosts  when  he  was  her  companion. 
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Early  in  the  evening  of  the  very  day  that  Lady  Lilias  had  made  the 
useless  appeal  to  her  son,  Mr.  Latimer  and  Mrs.  Lockhart  took  their  way 
separately  to  the  cliffs,  and  met,  by  appointment,  at  the  narrow  tangled 
path  which  led  to  the  haunted  cave.  Latimer  had  gone  with  the  deter- 
mination of  bidding  farewell  to  Jessy :  he  was  tired  of  the  monotony  of 
the  castle,  and,  if  truth  were  told,  of  Jessy  herself,  and  longing  for  gayer 
scenes.  Jessy,  on  her  part,  had  made  up  her  mind  to  elope  from  Craig 
Luce,  aod  she  hoped  to  arrange  with  Latimer  the  plan  of  her  escape. 
They  both,  each  fearing  to  annoy  the  other,  put  off  to  the  last  moment 
adverting  to  what  was  most  in  the  thoughts  of  either.  At  length 
Latimer  siud, 

"  And  now,  my  sweet  Jessy,  is  it  not  time  we  should  return  to 
the  castle  ?  Swiftly  as  the  moments  fly  while  we  are  together,  we  must 
not  utterly  forget  prudence.  At  least  I  would  remember  for  you  what 
for  myself  I  might  forget— still  longer  to  enjoy  your  society.  Alas ! 
alas !  in  this  world  of  bright  illusions  and  dull,  or  gloomy  realities,  all 
that  is  most  cherished  fades  the  first ;  happiness  fleets  from  our  |;^rasplike 
a  shadow,  while  misery  plunges  its  iron  rangs  into  our  hearts.  And  the 
time  draws  near-*too,  too  near,  when  we  must  part.  Let  me,  at  least, 
carry  with  me  the  consolation  that  I  have  not  injured  your  character  by 
my  ill-fated  love,  nor  left  you  surrounded  by  suspicious  relations — that  I 
have  not  utterly  destroyed  your  domestic  peace." 

'*  Domestic  peace  !  Latimer !  How  can  you  mock  me  with  these  cruel 
words  ?  Too  well  you  know  the  misery  of  my  life — that  misery  which 
gave  you  such  an  easy  triumph  over  me.  And  is  it  now  that  yon  talk 
to  me  of  prudence  ?  Oh !  you  cannot  love  me  as  you  have  vowed  you 
did,  or  you  could  not  speak  to  me  of  cold  prudence — ^you  could  not 
dream  of  parting!"  And  the  unfortunate  Jessy  burst  into  a  passionate' 
flood  of  tears. 

<<  The  devil !"  thought  Latimer  to  himself;  *^  these  women  are  so  un- 
reasonable— tears,  their  constant  refuge.  Well,  I  must  try  to  soothe  her." 

"  Jessy,''  he  said,  with  well-feigned  sadness,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
breast,  ''if  you  could  look  into  my  heart,  and  see  what  is  passing  there^ 
you  would  spare  me  the  additional  wretchedness  of  your  re^Mtmches. 
What  but  love  for  you  has  detained  me  so  long  among  these  bleak  and 
solitary  hills  ?  What  but  imperious  necessity  could  compel  me  now  to 
leave  you  ?" 

The  hollow-hearted  Latimer  turned  aside^  and  struck  his  forehead  as  if 
in  an  agony  of  despair. 

\  The  deluded  Jessy  was  softened  and  appeased.  Sincere  herself,  even  in 
guilty  love,  woman  seldom  doubts  the  sincerity  of  her  lover  until  he  has 
totally  and  insultingly  thrown  off  his  mask. 

''  I  did  not  mean  to  give  you  pain,  dear  Latimer,"  she  answered, 
sobbing  still;  "  you  who  are  my  only  friend.  But  oh,  do  not  talk  oi 
leaving  me  I  Will  you  not  take  me  with  you  ?  I  will  do  anything  be 
anything  you  desire.     But  oh,  do  not  leave  me  here  1" 

''  Yet,  Jessy,  think  of  the  world's  scorn.  How  could  you  bear  Dp 
against  it  ?  Think  of  your  fair  name,  your  blasted  reputation,  the  de- 
gf  adation  that  would  fall  upon  you !" 

''  Others  have  been  as  guilty  as  we  have  been  and  yet  they  have 
been  forgiven,  nay,  courted,  by  the  world.     But  if  I  coukl  only  escape 
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from  the  eternal  ennui,  the  hateful  thraldom  of  yon  dismal  castle,  and 
live  with  you  in  free  and  happy  love,  little  should  I  care  for  the  world's 
bitterest  scorn." 

Latimer  uttered  a  deep  groan — of  impatience  it  was  in  reality,  though 
to  poor  Jessy  it  seemed  the  unaffected  testimony  of  his  commiseration 
for  her  sorrows.     She  gathered  courage  to  proceed. 

^*  Hear  me,  dear  Latimer  I  I  have  surely  gained  some  claim  to  your 
protection.  Carry  me  with  you  wherever  you  may  go  ;  I  can  contrive 
my  escape.  That  craven-spirited  animal  I  am  obliged  to  call  my  hus- 
band will  take  no  steps  to  pursue  us,  and  if  his  imperious  mother  urges 
him  to  divorce  me,  so  much  the  better.  I  shall  then  be  legally  rid  of 
him,  and  you  and  I  can  many,  and  become*— -even  respectable  in 
future." 

At  this  proposal  the  usually  imperturbable  self-possession  of  Latimer 
gaye  way,  as  colouring  deeply,  stumbling  and  hesitating,  he  replied, 

"  Many  !  Jessy — Mrs.  Lockhart !  Marry,  did  you  say  ?  Lady 
Lilias  might  make  her  son  divorce  you,  but  I — I — ^in  short,  I  could  not 
give  you  my  name.     I,  too,  am  married!" 

Jessy  clasped  her  hands,  but  spoke  not. 

^^  Married  to  one  who  is  as  pure  as  the  clear  stars  of  night  that  ar% 
now  beginning  to  shine  in  the  heavens  above  us." 

^*  Base  man !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lockhart,  stamping  her  little  foot  with 
fury  on  the  rock  beneath ;  '<  and  does  it  become  you  to  taunt  me  with, 
the  purity  of  your  wife — you,  who  have  plunged  me  into  guilt  ?  Had 
I  known  that  you  were  devoted  hand  and  heart  to  another,  never,  never 
sbould  you  have  made  me  your  victim.  Yet  be  not  too  secure,  Edward 
Latinaer !  Whilst  you  have  been  busy  alluring  me  to  my  ruin,  another 
tempter  may  have  been  busy  in  your  spotless  home,  and  your  immaculate 
wife  may  have  become  the  prey  of  some  seducer  like  yourself.'^ 

'^  No,  Jessy,  that  cannot  be.  I  trust  her  because  I  know  she  has  no 
heart  to  be  tempted.  The  driven  snow  is  not  colder  than  Lavinia 
Xialimer.  It  was  not  to  taunt  you  that  I  mentioned  her  virtue ;  nor, 
believe  me,  does  she  possess  my  affection.  Ours  was  a  match  of  interest. 
I  x^ver  loved  her«-^no,  no  !  but  she  gives  me  no  cause  of  complaint, 
therefore  I  am  compelled  to  keep  up  appearances  with  her.  You  see,  my 
beloved  Jessy,  that  I  am  to  be  pitied  as  well  as  yourself.  You  will  not 
part  in  anger  from  one  who  loves  you,  and  you  alone  !'' 

And  as  he  uttered  these  words  he  threw  all  the  fascination  of  which 
he  was  so  capable  into  his  manner,  while,  seizing  her  hand,  he  pressed  it 
passionately  to  his  lips.  • 

A  second  time  Jessy  relented,  but  as  her  confidence  in  Latimer  re- 
turned, she  ventured  to  urge  further  her  wishes. 

^*  Well,  dear  Latimer,  we  will  not  dwell  on  the  past,  and  I  will  not 
believe  that  you  purposely  deceived  me.  But  oh !  the  dark  future  appals 
me  if  you  leave  me  here.  You  will  stay  yet  awhile  ?''  she  asked,  coax* 
ingly. 

"Alas  I  Jessy,  our  parting  must  be  even  now.  Early  to-morrow 
morning  I  must  leave  Craig  Luce  Castle,  recalled  to  England  by  letters 
from  It&s.  Latimer.  Circumstances  will  admit  of  no  longer  delay  on  my 
part." 

"  We  must  part  even  now — you  go  to-morrow !"  shrieked  Jessy,  in» 
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accents  of  piercing  grief  that  might  have  touched  a  heart  less  callous 
than  that  of  a  practised  libertine.  "  Oh,  do  not  say  so  ! — oh,  do  not 
leave  me  !  Take  me  with  you,  Latimer;  only  take  me  away  from  this 
frightful  place,  and  I  will  never  ask  you  to  see  me  but  when  you  choose. 
I  will  be  your  slave ;  I  vfill  work  for  my  daily  bread,  though  my  fether 
left  me  so  much  wealth;  but  oh,  do  not  leave  me  here !  If  you  could 
know  how  I  despise  and  loathe  the  besotted  fool  to  whom  fate  has 
me,  how  I  dread  and  abhor  his  proud,  terrific,  vengeful  mother, 
would  not  leave  me  in  their  hands.  Latimer,  I 'tremble  when  I  meet  thai 
awful  woman's  terrible  black  eyes,  that  seem  to  be  glaring  with  the  fires 
of  hell — and — ^merciful  Heaven !  they  are  on  me  now  !*'  She  screamed 
wildly,  as  a  pair  of  dark,  malignant  eyes  became  apparent  through  the 
aperture  in  the  rock,  not  very  far  from  where  the  trembling  Jessy  st"^ 
which  was  generally  well  shaded  by  the  bush  on  the  outside. 

Overcome  with  terror,  she  fainted  away,  and  would  have  fallen  to 
ground  had  Latimer  not  caught  her  in  his  arms.  He  carried  her  further 
into  the  cave — ^to  a  spot  where  there  was  a  smooth  bed  of  dry  sand,  and 
placing  her  gently  on  it,  he  began  with  the  utmost  assiduity  to  rob  her 
cold  temples  and  hands,  while  his  soliloquy  did  not  say  much  for  his  in- 
terest in  her. 

'*  Confound  this  fainting-fit !  How  unlucky !  I  shall  never  get  her 
home  without  some  cursed  discovery  being  made ;  and  I  shall  have  to 
carry  her  up  these  villanous  rocks,  at  the  risk  of  breaking  my  poor  neck. 
I  wish  I  were  well  out  of  this  devilish  scrape,  and  had  fairly  turned  my 
back  on  Craig  Luce  Castle,  with  its  old  witch  and  its  young  one.  u 
this  business  gets  to  the  ears  of  that  piece  of  perfection,  Lavinia,  what  a 
reception  she  will  ^ve  me !  What  lectures  I  should  be  doomed  to  listen 
to  fix)m  my  right  reverend  father,  the  bishop  I  And,  above  all,  if  a  cer- 
tain fair  friend  in  Berkeley-street  were  to  hear  of  these,  my  peccadilloes 
in  Scotland,  what  a  storm  of  jealous  reproach  would  await  me!'* 

Jessy  heaved  a  slight  sigh,  but  still  remained  immovable. 

'*  She  is  recovering.  Shall  I  leave  her  here,  and  so  escape  the  annoy- 
ance of  a  regular  farewell,  and  all  further  persecution  as  to  her  accom- 
panying me  ?  No,  no ;  it  would  be  brutal  to  leave  her  alone  in  this  cold 
cave.  I  am  bound  in  honour  to  see  her  safe  home."  And,  stooping  over 
her  more  closely,  he  continued  to  use  every  means  to  recal  her  to  anima- 
tion. So  engrossed  was  he  with  his  efforts  to  recover  Jessy  as  speedily 
as  possible,  that  he  did  not  perceive  a  tall  figure  gliding  through  the  cave. 
Silently  and  stealthily  it  approached  him.  Unconscious  of  its  presence, 
•4ie  continued  to  bend  over  the  still  fainting  Jessy.  Another  moment, 
and,  uttering  a  hollow  groan,  he  fell  forward,  stabbed  by  the  steady 
dagger  of  Lady  Lilias  Lockhart ! 

For  a  feyr  moments  she  stood  contemplating  her  work,  and  scowling 
upon  the  two  prostrate  figures  before  her;  then  stooping,  she  listened  to 
ascertain  if  her  victim  still  lived.  She  heard  no  sound  like  the  agitated 
breathing  of  one  in  pain,  and,  supposing  Latimer  to  be  dead,  she  spumed 
him  with  her  foot,  exclaiming, 

"  Lie  there  and  rot,  thou  mass  of  foul  corruption !  But  no !  I  will  not 
leave  him  here,  for  the  caves  of  the  rock  may  whisper  of  blood,  and  the 
fleshless  bones  may  rise  up  in  judgment  against— the  murderer,  but 
the  deep  sea  tells  no  tales." 
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Seizing  the  arm  of  her  resistless  victim  she  dragged  his  body  out  of  the 
cave,  but  so  roughly  that  it  turned  over  at  the  entrance,  and  blood 
flowed  in  a  stream  from  the  wound.  Observing  this,  she  turned  him  over 
again  on  his  face,  and  proceeded  to  drag  him  along  the  narrow  path, 
taking  the  downward  course.  To  her  dismay  she  found  that  he  was  still 
living,  for  he  groaned  deeply,  and  then  began  to  try  to  raise  himself  on 
his  knees,  and  clung  to  a  jutting  rock  with  the  arm  and  hand  that  were 
free.  He  was  soon,  however,  overpowered,  and  dragged  down  towards 
the  fatal  ledge  which  projected  over  the  sea.  His  senses  had  now  par- 
tially returned,  and,  perceiving  where  he  was,  earnestly  did  he  pray  that 
his  life  might  be  spared,  and  fearfully  did  he  struggle  in  the  frenzied 
agony  of  the  awful  moment  But  his  dreadful  assailant  scoffed  at  his 
prayers,  and,  exerting  all  her  strength,  she  hurled  the  unhappy  man  over 
the  rocky  platform  into  the  foaming  waves  beneath !  One  wild,  despair- 
ing cry  arose  above  the  howling  of  the  winds  and  the  roaring  of  the  sea — 
then  all  was  hushed  that  could  have  told  of  human  criipe  or  human  woe. 

Lady  Lilias  folded  her  arms  and  looked  around  carefully,  then  ad- 
vancing to  the  edge  of  the  flat  rock  she  gazed  downwards.  Her  steps 
did  not  tremble,  her  head  was  not  giddy,  as  fixedly  she  gazed  below ;  but 
nothing  was  visible  except  the  wild  waves  dashing  furiously  against  the 
naked  clifif. 

<<It  is  done!  It  is  well!"  she  muttered  to  herself;  ''the  tide  will 
cany  his  wretched  body  out  far,  far  away,  and  none  will  ever  know  how 
he  died.     He  .deserved  his  fate !" 

Lady  Lilias  concealed  the  bloody  weapon  under  her  ample  shawl,  and 
returned  leisurely  to  the  castle,  as  if  she  had  only  been  taking  an  evening 
walk.  She  had  wonderful  self-command,  as  well  as  astonishing  hardness 
of  heart.  « 

Jessy,  meanwhile,  on  recovering  from  her  fainting-fit,  had  found  her- 
self alone  in  the  cave.  .  She  fancied  that  she  heard  a  horrid  shriek,  but 
on  rising  and  listening  attentively  there  was  no  repetition  of  the  sound. 
''Where  can  Latimer  be?"  thought  Jessy.  "Probably  he  made  his 
escape,  to  avoid  an  unpleasant  rencontre  with  that  odious  Lady  Lilias ; 
but  he  will  surely  come  back  for  me.''  She  waited  for  a  little  time,  until 
the  evil  reputation  of  the  place  began  to  press  on  her  mind.  "It  is 
quite  dark  in  here !"  she  exclaimed.  "  What  if  the  spirit  that  they  say 
haunts  this  place  should  glide  in  ?"  Jessy  shivered  with  terror.  "  I 
must  get  away,  even  at  the  risk  of  breaking  my  neck  in  that  unsafe  path ;" 
and  she  hurried  towards  the  entrance  to  the  cave.  As  she  was  passing 
out  her  foot  slipped  on  something  slimy,  and  she  fell  down ;  suppressing 
a  scream,  she  rose  hurriedly  and  rushed  up  the  pathway  to  the  top  of  the 
cliffs  as  fast  as  possible ;  she  ran  the  greater  part  of  the  way  to  the  castle, 
where,  entering  by  a  little  side  door,  she  gained  her  own  apartments 
without  having  been  seen  by  any  one.  On  procuring  a  light  for  herself, 
great  was  her  horror  to  perceive  that  there  were  stains  of  blood  on 
the  lower  part  of  her  dress,  on  the  side  on  which  she  had  fallen,  and  that 
a  little  clot  of  blood  was  sticking  to  her  shoe.  It  must  have  been  blood 
in  which  her  foot  had  slipped ;  but  how  did  it  come  there?  In  vain  she 
asked*  herself  that  question ;  imagination  could  afford  no  rephr.  Not 
choosing  to  meet  Lady  Lilias  again  that  evening,  and  feeling  feint  and 
weary,  she  retired  to  her  couch,  in  the  full  determination,  however^ 
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of  rising  very  early  to  see  Latimer,  in  ease  he  realfy  intended  to  leave 
the  castle  next  day. 

At  an  uncommonly  early  hour  she  was  in  the  breakfii8t*room  next 
morning,  bat  no  lAtimer  made  his  appearance ;  in  vain  she  waited  until 
long  past  the  usual  hour  for  the  morning  meal ;  in  vain  she  searched  for 
him  in  the  garden  and  grounds.  Could  he  have  gone  before  she  was  Dp? 
At  length  her  anxiety  became  so  great  that  she  determined  to  knock  at 
his  bedroom  door  ;  again  and  again  she  knocked ;  there  was  no  answer, 
and  she  ventered  to  open  it.  To  her  ^eat  surprise  she  perceived  that 
the  bed  had  not  been  slept  in,  nor  the  room  apparently  occupied  ti)e 
preceding  night;  yet  Latimer^s  luggage  was  not  removed,  a  part« 
manteau  was  there— packed  evidently,  and  certainly  strapped  up-^-bot 
combs  and  brushes,  and  other  appurtenances  of  the  toilet,  were  spread 
over  the  table,  a  dressing-gown  was  hanging  up  in  one  comer,  and  a  pair 
of  slippers  stood  near  the  sofa.  Mr.  Latimer  could  not,  therefore,  have 
finally  taken  his  departure,  unless  he  meant  that  his  effects  should  be  smt 
after  him. 

Jessy  was  quite  bewildered,  and  as  there  was  no  one  within  the  castie 
to  whom  she  could  communicate  her  feelings,  she  went  to  the  cottage  of 
her  humble  friends  Donald  and  Helen  Munro.  She  mentioned  to  them 
Mr.  Latimer's  extraordinary  disappearance,  and  told  them  that  she  and 
he  had  taken  a  walk  together  the  evening  before  on  the  oliffs,  and  had 
gone  to  rest  for  a  short  time  in  the  '*  Haunted  Cave."  That  Lady  Lilias 
had  also  gone  there ;  that  she  herself  had  been  seized  with  a  fainting- 
fit in  the  cavern,  and  on  recovering  from  it  had  found  she  was  alone — 
both  Lady  Lilias  and  Mr.  Latimer  being  gone;  that  on  leaving  the  eave 
her  feet  had  slipped  at  its  entrance  on  some  clotted  blood,  which  she  had 
not  observed  to  be  there  on  going  into  the  cavern.  She  asked  what  they 
thought  of  all  this.  Donald  and  his  wife  listened  with  earnest  attention 
to  Mrs.  Lockhart's  narrative,  and  both  looked  very  grave,  while  meaning 
glances  passed  once  or  twice  between  them.  Donald  offered  to  go  to  the 
porter's  lodge,  and  ask  if  Mr.  Latimer  had  been  seen  to  leave  the  casde 
early  that  morning  or  late  on  the  evening  before,  and  also  to  visit  the 
'*  Haunted  Cave,"  and  look  if  there  were  any  stains  of  blood  at  its 
mouth,  or  any  appearances  near  it  indicating  that  a  struggle  had  taken 
place  there.  Jessy  remained  with  Helen  during  his  absence,  thankful  to 
have  some  one  to  speak  to  who  seemed  to  feel  for  her. 

After  a  time  Donald  returned  with  the  intelligence  that  Mr.  Latimer 
had  not  been  seen  to  leave  Craig  Luce ;  the  man  at  the  gate  said  he  had 
certainly  not  passed  out  that  way  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  and 
that  no  conveyance  had  come  for  him.  Donald  farther  said  that  he  had 
gone  to  the  cave  and  examined  it  closely,  but  th&t  there  were  no  maiks 
of  blood  there  ;  nevertheless,  these  might  have  been  washed  away,  as  it 
had  rained  heavily  during  the  night.  A  little  ^rther  down  the  narrow 
path,  however,  he  had  observed  that  a  branch  had  recentiiy  been  torn  off 
one  of  the  low  gnarled  trees  that  grew  among  the  rocks,  and  just  above 
the  patural  platform  overhanging  the  sea  there  was  the  print  ^  a  man's 
feet  firmly  embedded  in  the  clayey  soil,  both  tdndmg  to  creAte  suspicion 
that  perhaps  a  deadly  struggle  had  taken  place  there. 

•*6ut  bietween  whom  could  a  staruggle  have  taken  place?**  asked 
Jessy,  in  a  faltering  voice. 
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"  Who  can  tell  ?"  replied  Donald  Munro.  "  Perhaps  Mr.  Archj 
may  have  quarrelled  with  the  English  stranger,  and  if  he  were  excitea 
by  too  much  whisky,  he  might  have  attacked  him  suddenly  yonder 
among  the  rocks." 

Jes^  coloured  crimson,  and  she  turned  her  head  away,  unable  to 
meet  the  eyes  of  the  gardener  and  his  wife.  But  she  replied,  with  a 
sort  of  gasp,    • 

**  Oh  no,  no !  It  was  never  Archy — he  is  too  great  a  coward— at 
least,  I  mean  he  is  not  quarrelsome.  But  I  will  go  to  him  and  tax  him 
with  it.  I  shall  soon  find  out  if  he  has  had  any  hand  in  the  disappear- 
ance of  his  mother's  guest." 

She  then  left  the  cottage,  fearful  lest  in  her  anxiety  about  Latimer, 
she  might  betray  her  too  deep  interest  in  him,  and  thus  confirm  the 
unpleasant  surmises  that  she  saw  were  already  awakened  in  the  minds  o£ 
Donald  and  Helen  Munro. 

On'  returning  to  the  castle  she  could  see  nothing  of  Archy ;  and  the 
day  was  passed  in  restless  misery  by  poor  Jessy,  who,  however,  still  tried 
to  persutule  herself  that  Latimer  would  make  his  appeanmce  at  dinner- 
time. He  came  not ;  and  all  her  dreadful  forebodings  were  reawakened 
by  a  fishennan  bringing  to  the  castle  a  cap,  or  Scotch  bonnet,  such  as 
gentlemen  sometimes  wear  in  the  country,  and  which  had  Mr.  Latimer's 
name  in  it.  The  cap  was  recognised  to  have  been  his ;  and  the  fishery- 
man  told  that  he  had  picked  it  up  as  it  was  floating  on  the  sea,  at  soime 
distance  £rom  the  abrupt  rocks  wmch  were  so  very  high  near  Craig  Luce. 
The  awe-struck  servants  stood  whispering  together,  and  consternation 
was  visible  on  every  countenance ;  but  Lady  Lilias  gave  it  as  her  de- 
cided opinion  that  poor  Mr.  Latimer,  who,  she  knew,  was  fond  of  walk<- 
ing  on  the  clifis,  must  have  gone  too  near  the  edge  of  the  rock,  lost  his 
footing,  and  fallen  over  into  the  watery  abyss  beneath.  No  one  could 
gainsay  this  ;  and  the  whole  household  adopted  their  lady's  view  of  the 
matter.  Everybody  believed  that  the  English  gentleman  was  drowned 
— and  drowned  by  accident-— except  four  persons.  These  were  Jessy, 
Archy,  and  the  two  Munros.  Jessy's  mind  hovered  between  harrowing 
fears  that  some  dreadful  catastrophe  had  taken  place,  and  hopes  that 
her  lover  might  have  left  the  castle  secreUy  to  avoid  the  pain  of  another 
farewell  scene  with  her,  and  that  he  would  stiQ  be  heard  of;  yet  why 
was  his  cap  picked  up  at  sea  ? 

Archy  never  for  a  moment  doubted  that  his  mother  had  contrived  t6 
murder  Latimer;  and  he  fancied  that  she  had  thrown  his  Scotch  bonnet 
over  the  cli£P,  to  make  it  appear  that  he  was  drowned  by  accident.  He 
thought  the  dead  man's  bones  would  be  bleaching  somewhere  among  the 
rocks  ;  but  with  that  degree  of  cunning  which  supplies  the  place  of  good 
sense  sometimes  to  people  of  inferior  intellect,  he  religiously  held  his 
tongue,  for  fear  that  a  word  in  accusation  of  his  mother  might  bring 
down  her  vengeance  upon  himself,  and  cause  her  to  kill  him  sulso.  The 
Mnnros,  knowing  the  character  of  Lady  Lilias,  her  overwhdming  pride, 
and  relentless  disposition,  and  fearing  that  she  had  just  cause  for  <&«> 
liking  her  treacherous  g^est,  believed  that  he  had  met  with  foul  play  at 
her  hands ;  and  the  ^Eicts  of  the  broken  branch,  and  the  print  of  a  foot 
near  the  ledge  of  rock  which  projected  beyond  the  p^endicular  precipice 
afforded  ^  confirmation  strong"  to  their  worst  suspicions.    Lady  Lilias 
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waited  a  day  or  two  nntil  she  could  hear  if  any  more  relics  of  her  an- 
fortunate  victim  were  found,  and  then,  with  prudent  hypocrisy,  wrote  to 
Lord  Angus,  mentioning  the  disappearance  of  his  English  Mend,  and 
the  fear,  generally  entertained,  from  the  fietct  of  his  cap  having  heen 
found  floating  on  the  sea,  that  he  had  inadvertently  walked  too  near  the 
edge  of  the  rocky  precipice  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  and  slipping 
his  foot,  had  fallen  over  into  the  raging  waters  heneath.  Lady  Lilias 
added,  that  the  margin  of  the  cliffs  was,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Latimer's 
&TOurite  walk. 

Lord  Angus  wrote  back  how  deeply  he  was  distressed  at  the  shocking 
event,  and  that  he  would  acquaint  Mr.  Latimer's  family  with  his 
mysterious  disappearance  from  the  castle ;  but  he  hoped  that  if  the  tide 
were  full,  his  friend  might  have  escaped  being  dashed  to  pieces  on  the 
rocks  below,  and  nught  have  been  picked  up  by  some  boat  passing  near 
-—in  which  case  he  might  regain  his  home  without  returning  to  Craig 
Luce. 

After  a  time,  Mr.  Latimer's  family  wrote  to  Lord  Angus  that  Latimer 
had  not  come  home,  and  that  no  tidings  had  arrived  from  him  except 
those  dated  the  day  before  that  of  his  disappearance,  when  he  wrote  that 
he  intended  to  leave  the  castle  the  next  day  for  England.  Thej  acqmesced 
in  the  belief  that  he  had  fallen,  by  a  sad  chance,  over  the  terrible  rocks, 
and  did  not  appear  to  have  an  idea  of  attaching  blame  to  any  living 
creature.  About  the  same  time.  Lady  Lilias  received  a  letter  from  the 
father  of  her  unfortunate  victim,  expressing  the  deepest  sorrow  for  his 
untimely  death,  but  thanking  her  warmly  for  her  kindness  and  hospitality 
to  him.  It  was  also  requested  that  his  effects  should  be  forwarded,  as  soon 
as  convenient,  to  London. 

Up  to  the  time  that  this  letter  was  received,  Jessy  had  clung  to  the 
hope  that  Mr.  Latimer  might  be  safe  and  well  somewhere.  But  now  con- 
viction of  his  unhappy  fate  took  possession  of  her  mind,  and  she  graduaUj 
declined  in  health  and  strength. 

Why  had  Lady  Lilias,  who  had  taken  such  a  terrible  revenge  upon  the 
partner  of  her  gmlt,  left  Jessy  unpunished  p  It  was  because  she  knew 
that  there  was  a  probability  of  her  giving  an  heir  to  Craig  Luce  Castle 
that  she  had  spared  her.  The  birth  of  an  heir  was  the  event  in  the  woild 
most  desired  by  Lady  Lilias,  and  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  blasting  that 
hope,  she  controlled  her  just  indignation  at  Jessy's  crime ;  she  appeared 
blind  to  her  misconduct,  and  even  treated  her  with  more  consideration 
than  she  had  ever  done  before. 

At  length  the  period,  so  anxiously  expected,  arrived,  and  the  much 
wished- for  heir  made  his  appearance  in  this  world  of  trouble.  He  was  a 
beautiful  infant,  a  very  fine  boy — and  by  the  united  wish,  for  once,  of 
his  mother  and  Lady  Lilias,  he  was  christened  Hector ;  but  Archy  made 
strenuous,  though  unavailing,  opposition  to  the  name,  which  he  detested, 
as  having  been  that  of  his  much-favoured  elder  brother.  The  little 
Hector  bore  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Latimer; 
no  one  could  avoid  seeing  this ;  and  Lady  Lilias,  with  ready  presence  of 
mind,  accounted  for  the  likeness  by  the  deep  impression  made  on  Mrs. 
Lockhart  at  the  period  of  the  ill-fated  stranger's  having  come  to  such  an 
untimely,  and,  it  was  feaied,  such  a  dreadful  death. 

Helen  Munio  had  lost  her  first  child  shortly  before  the  birth  of  Mrs. 
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Lockhart's  little  boy,  and  by  the  earnest  entreaty  of  poor  Jessy,  slie  was 
asked,  and  consented,  to  become  the  nurse  of  the  young  heir.  Jessy  knew  . 
that  she  was  dying,  therefore  her  most  anxious  wish  was  to  interest  some 
really  kind-hearted  individuals  in  her  helpless  in&nt. 

'^  Oh,  Helen !"  she  said,  ^'  promise  me  that  you  will  be  a  mother  to 
this  poor  child — that  you  and  Donald  will  never  forsake  him !  Oh !  be 
kind  to  him,  and  do  not  leave  him  entirely  to  that  dreadful  Lady  Lilias." 

Helen  promised  her,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  she  and  Donald 
would  love  the  child  as  if  he  were  their  own,  and  would  do  aU  in  their 
limited  power  for  him. 

The  hour  of  the  poor  invalid's  dissolution  fast  approached.  The  night- 
lamp  had  been  lighted  in  her  room,  and  she  had  appeared  to  be  slumber- 
ing for  a  short  time;  suddenly  she  started  up,  and,  pointing  with  her 
wasted  finger  to  a  comer  of  the  apartment,  she  exclaimed, 

'^See,  see,  he  is  there!  How  blue  his  Hps  are!  How  glazed  his 
eyes  !  and  there  is  sea-weed  entangled  with  his  damp  hair !  and  blood  is 
upon  him  as  if  oozing  from  some  gaping  wound !  Oh !  do  not  fix  such 
a  ghastly  gaze  on  me ;  /did  not  murder  you,  Edward — oh  no,  no,  no ! 
It  was  she  who  came  to  the  cave — ^it  was  Lady  Lil " 

*'  She  is  raving,  she  is  quite  delirious,  poor  thing !"  said  Lady  Lilias, 
approaching  the  bed.  ''Jessy,  lie  down;  nurse,  bring  the  composing 
draught." 

Jessy  started  at  the  sound  of  her  voice,  and  the  words  died  on  her 
Hps.  She  spoke  no  more,  but  her  eyes  wandered  wildly  for  a  few  moments 
back  and  forwards  between  Lady  Lilias  and  the  space  where  she  fancied 
her  unearthly  visitant  appeared.  She  then  fell  into  strong  convulsions, 
and  death  soon  put  an  end  to  her  mortal  sufferings. 

Shortly  after  she  had  expired,  Archy  burst  into  the  room:  he  hail  been 
drinking  freely  in  honour  of  the  birth  of  his  son.  Being  told  that  his 
wife  was  no  more,  he  went  staggering  up  and  down  the  chamber  of 
death,  repeating,  with  drunken  stupidity, 

<<  We  maun  hae  a  braw  funeral,  mother.  A  braw  funeral,  eh,  mother  ? 
And  m  hae  to  be  chief  mourner.  Shan't  it  be  a  braw  funeral  ?"  Then 
muttering  something,  he  added,  with  a  low  chuckling  laugh,  ''  Mother, 
who  would  hae  been  chief  mourner  for  that  English  chap  if  the  sea 
yonder  hadna  been  his  winding-sheet,  and  coffin,  and  grave  into  the 
bargain  ?" 

A  slight  shudder  seemed  to  pass  over  Lady  Lilias's  frtime,  and  for  a 
•second  she  half  closed  her  eyes ;  but  recovering  herself  immediately,  she 
^aid, 

''  Hush,  Archy,  hush !  You  must  not  be  jesting  in  the  presence  of 
the  dead." 

<^  The  dead  winna  hear  me,  I  suppose,"  grumbled  Archy,  as  reeling 
towards  the  bed,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  fitce  of  the  corpse.  Its  strange 
coldness  made  him  wince  as  if  he  had  received  an  electric  shock,  and 
turning  round  with  a  terrified  howl,  he  fled  from  the  room  as  fast  as  his 
unsteady  steps  could  carry  him. 

The  little  Hector  was  a  beautiful  but  a  very  wayward  child.  Lady 
Lilias  indulged  him  in  everything,  and  did  all  sne  possibly  could  to  make 
him  fond  of  her.  But  in  vain ;  he  seemed  to  have  a  natural  antipathy  to 
her,  and  he  was  never  so  well  pleased  as  wheA  he  W99  i^ble  to  annoy  Wt 

JUarch^YOh,  cxv.  no,  ccocuXf  T 
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The  worse  he  behaved  to  her  the  mote  she  seemed  to  wish  to  propitiate 
lum.  As  to  poor  Arehy^  the  little  boy  looked  upon  hhn  wiih  unqiialified 
contempt,  and  made  no  scruple  in  declaring  that  the  horses  and  the  dogs, 
the  cattle  and  the  poultry,  had  more  sense  ^an  his  stupid  papa.  At  three 
or  four  years  of  age  he  was  completely  lord  of  the  castle  ;  as  imperums  a 
little  spnit  as  Lady  Lilias  herself. 

The  only  persons  who  had  any  influence  over  him  were  Yob  mine, 
Helen  Munro,  and  Donald  the  gardener.  With  th«n  he  was  g^tleand 
docile,  affectionate  and  reasonable.  Had  he  been  allowed  to  be  more  ^t^ 
them  in  his  in&ntine  years  it  would  have  been  better  for  him ;  but  Lady 
Ulias  was  very  jealous  of  their  ascendancy  over  the  little  heir;  and  bj 
her  manoeuvres  compelled  them  to  show  Jess  interest  in  the  chfld  than 
th^  would  otherwise  have  done. 

However,  as  Hector  had  a  will  of  his  own,  he  would  not  ahstain  from 
going  sometimes  to  the  Munros'  cottage.  There,  without  the  knowledge 
of  lady  Lilias,  he  was  taught,  when  he  grew  a  little  older,  to  read  and 
to  write;  and  as  he  showed  much  aptness  for  learning  verses  by  hearty 
Helen  taught  him  several  hymns,  while  it  was  a  great  amosement  to 
Donald  to  repeat  to  his  eager,  intelligent  little  audita  old  ballads,  fury 
tales,  and  many  of  the  wild  legends  that  were  such  favourites  in  Scotland 
long  ago.  Little  Hector  firmly  believed  in  the  second  sight — ^in  Brownies, 
Kelpies,  and  Elves.  He  was  never  tired  of  hearing  about  the  Fairy 
Sade,  or  procession,  which  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  summer, 
when  the  *^  good  neighbours,''  as  they  were  sometiunes  called,  in  their 
green  mantles  and  silver  shoon,  with  their  musical  instruments,  manu- 
factured out  of  reeds  and  stalks  of  com,  could  safely  be  seen  to  pass,  if 
curious  mortals  would  but  place  a  branch  of  the  rowan-tree  over  tiie  door, 
at  which  they  might  stand  to  look  at  the  glittering  throng. 

Donald  also  found  that  the  little  boy  delighted  in  listening  to  his  own 
poems,  and  forgetting  in  his  enthusiasm — ^perhaps  in  his  yanity— the 
strong  impression  he  might  be  making  on  the  imagination  of  so  excitahk 
a  child,  he  frequently  recited  to  him  verses  that  Hector,  who  was  very 
quick,  perceived  were  applicable  to  mysterious  events  that  had  actually 
taken  place. 

Hector  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  repeating  snatches  of  these  verses 
to  Lady  Lilias,  when,  as  happened  occasionally  in  the  evening,  be  would 
condescend  to  sit  on  a  low  stool  at  her  feet,  by  the  blazing  fire,  while  the 
vrind  moaned  around  the  old  castle,  as  if  wsuHng  a  requiem  for  the  dead. 
There  was  always  a  slight  contraction  apparent  onLa^  Lilias^s  lofty 
brow  whensoever  anything  vexed  her ;  and  the  little  H!ector  inwardly 
rejoiced  when  any  of  his  tales,  in  prose  or  verse,  caUed  m  this  symptom 
of  uneasiness.  He  saw  it  gathering  on  her  forehead,  as  he  repeated  one 
among  some  of  Donald's  little  poems,  which  he  liked  very  much  himself, 
the  young  heir,  of  course,  being  quite  satisfied  with  his  own  childish 
judgment  of  poetry : 

"  At  La^  Mary*s  castle  gate, 

Sir  Knight,  halt  not  thy  gallant  steed; 
Pass  on,  pass  on,  nor  tempt  thy  fate. 
But  give  this  timely  warning  heed. 

Dost  thou  not  hear  the  watch-dog^s  howl? 

It  bodes  of  cominff  death,  they  say. 
Dost  thou  not  hear  tne  hoarse  screech-owl  F 

Bad  omen !    Then  Sir  Knight^  away  \ 
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Oh,  enter  not  yon  castle's  walls. 
Within  their  gloom  dark  deeds  are  done-^ 

Tread  not  these  sj^tre-haimted  halls- 
Sir  Knight,  theur  blasting  shelter  shun  ! 

!For  death  doth  there  his  victims  wait  I 
Stranger,  be  warned,  and  fly  with  speed; 

At  Lady  Mary's  castle  gate, 
Oh,  halt  not  thou  thy  gallant  steed ! 

What  do  yon  suppose  Ladj  Mary  would  have  done  to  the  stranger 
knight  ?"  asked  the  child,  looking  up  with  a  peculiar  glance  towards  Lady 
Lilias.     She  pretended  not  to  have  heard  mm, 

^^Are  all  old  castles  haunted,  grandmanuna?  Did  you  ever  see  a 
ghost  ?  Do  you  think  if  I  were  to  go  late,  late  at  night  to  the  ^^  Haunted 
Cave,''  I  might  see  the  spectre  that  walks  there  f " 

'^  There  are  no  such  things  as  ghosts,  Hector.  It  is  only  ignorant, 
foolish  people  that  believe  in  them.  You  had  better  learn  your  mul- 
tiplication table,  and  not  fill  your  poor  little  head  with  senseless  tales. 
Who  tells  you  all  this  nonsense  ?** 

Hector  had  no  idea  of  confessing,  for  he  well  knew  how  angry  she 
would  be  with  Donald  Munro. 

*^  Ofay  I  just  pick  up  '  this  nonsense^  as  you  call  it^  grandmamma. 
I  like  ghost  stories,  or  any  stories^  better  than  the  nasty  multiplication 
taWe." 

Lady  Lilias  had  engaged  a  young  man,  who  was  boarding  as  a  pupil 
with  the  old  clergyman,  to  come  to  the  castle  every  day,  and  give  Hector 
lessons  for  a  couple  of  hours.     He  was  now  about  eight  years  of  age. 

*<  I  like  every^ing  that  is  horrible,  grandmamma,  and  solenm,  and  that 
makes  me  shiver.  I  should  like  to  walk  round  a  churchyard  at  night — 
but  the  dead  bodies  don't  rise  and  come  out  of  their  graves  themselves.  I 
wish  they  would;  I  should  like  to  ask  them  questions  about  the  other 
world*  How  can  you  say  that  there  are  no  such  things  as  ghosts,  when 
the  Bible  tells  us  that  Saul  saw  the  8{»rit  of  Samuel  ?  Don't  you  beheve 
the  Bible^  grandmamma  ?    All  good  people  do." 

Hector  put  an  unpleasant  emphasis  on  the  word  ''  good«" 

Lady  LUias  said,  <'  Well,  we  won't  discuss  the  sul^ect  of  ghosts  any 
longer  this  evening.  Perhaps  you  have  some  other  sort  of  story  you  can 
tell  me,  or  little  poem  you  can  repeat." 

The  boy  reflected  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  exclaimed,  '^  Yes — 
oh  yes !  there's  no  ghost  in  this  one."  And  in  his  clear,  bell-like  voice 
he  recited, 

"  Though  the  dark  rocks  are  mute,  lady,  and  the  crags  teU  no  tales, 
And  the  wild  sea^s  voice  speaks  not,  m  mortal's  tones,  its  wails ; 
Though  the  bright  stars  above,  lady,  looked  on  in  dumb  dismay. 
And  the  dead  no  more  on  earth,  for  good  or  ill,  can  stray ; 

Yet  there's  a  piercing  eye,  lady,  an  eye  that  ever  sees, 

And  the  deepest  shade  of  gloomy  night  before  its  splendour  flees. 

That  eye  was  on  you  then,  lady,  and  in  the  book  of^doom 

Is  traced  the  sentence  you  will  meet  in  worlds  beyond  the  tomb  I" 

The  frown  became  almost  fierce  on  the  brow  of  Lady  Lilias,  and,  rising 
fluddenly,  she  dismissed  the  boy,  while,  after  he  had  left  the  room,  she 
paced  it  up  and  down  in  a  fit  of  finry  rather  dian  in  any  fit  of  repent- 
ance* 

t2 
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'<  Who  can  dare  to  teach  him  such  words  ?  Can  it  he  that  any  around 
me  suspect  how  that  vile  Latimer  came  hy  his  death  ?  The  Dody  was 
never  found,  the  bloody  marks  at  the  entrance  to  the  cave  I  myself  obli- 
terated at  midnight,  a  very  few  hours '  after  he  met  his  fate,  and  before 
the  faintest  streidc  of  dawmng  light  could  have  revealed  it  to  mortal  eyes. 
Can  this  be — ^REtRiBUTiON  !  that  his  child  (for  that  child  is  assoiedlj 
his)  should  seem  to  be  imbued  with  a  supernatural  knowledge  of  some 
mysterious  deed  ?  Hush  !  I  will  admit  no  cowardly  thoughts — ^there  was 
BO, crime  in  punishing  the  guilty  and  avenging  the  insulted  honour  of 
our  house." 

But  though  Lady  Lilias  contrived  to  silence  the  ^'  still  small  yoice  of  con- 
science/' she  was  fretted  beyond  endurance  by  little  Hector's  innuendoes, 
and,  too  often,  painful  questions,  and  she  determined  to  send  him  to 
some  school  far  away  from  all  the  associations  of  his  early  childhood. 
Application  was  made  to  Lord  Angus  to  recommend  a  suitable  establish- 
ment, and  immediately  after  his  tenth  birthday  Hector  Lockhart  was 
placed  at  a  school  where  he  had  to  fight  his  way  among  the  boys  of  Ins 
own  age,  and  those  older  than  himself.  He  was  never  a  popular  boy  at 
the  school,  for  his  disposition  was  too  proud  and  too  gloomy ;  but  he  was 
extremely  clever,  and  gained  every  prize  that  he  took  the  trouble  to 
contend  for.  One  thing  astonished  nis  masters  and  companions,  that 
there  was  no  inducing  him  to  visit  Craig  Luce  Castle  during  any  of  lus 
holidays.  The  other  boys  were  all  delighted  to  go  home — ^but  he  had 
no  happy  home  recollections.  He  contented  himself  however,  with 
telling  the  inquisitive  that  the  castle  was  very  dull,  as  no  one  lived  there 
but  his  old  grandmother,  for  poor  Archy  was  looked  upon  by  the  young 
heir  as  "  nobody."  Lady  Lilias  appeared  to  give  way  to  her  grandson's 
whim,  but  in  reality  she  was  glad  to  escape  the  periodical  holiday  visit, 
and  she  hoped  he  would  be  an  altered  being  when  he  finally  retuined 
home. 

Time  wore  on,  and  Lady  lilias,  too  callous  to  be  penitent  for  her 
past  crimes,  might  have  spent  somewhat  of  peaceful  days  in  her  advanc- 
ing years,  but  she  was  kept  in  much  anxiety  about  Hector.  As  he  grew 
older  his  manners  became  very  strange;  he  sometimes  fell  into  fits  of 
deep  melancholy  which  lasted  for  weeks,  and  then,  if  anything*  angered 
him,  he  would  suddenly  pass  into  an  access  of  furious  frenzy,  more  like 
insanity  than  bad  temper.  He  talked  at  times  wildly,  and  it  was  ibimd 
absolutely  necessary  to  remove  him  from  school,  and  place  him  quietly 
with  a  private  tutor.  Lady  Lilias  sanctioned  everything  that  was  done, 
under  good  medical  advice,  for  Hector's  advantage,  his  poor  mother's 
wealth  supplying  the  means.  It  was  feared  that  he  showed  symptoms 
of  incipient  derangement:  change  of  scene  was  recommended,  and  he 
travelled  about  with  his  tutor. 

During  one  of  these  migrations  he  met  a  youth  of  the  name  of 
Latimer,  two  or  three  years  older  than  himself,  and  his  tutor  was 
amazed  at  the  strong  resemblance  he  bore  to  the  stranger.  No  brothers 
could  have  been  more  alike  than  they  were  in  features,  and  even  in 
voice,  though  the  Englishman  had  not  the  Scotch  accent  of  Hector 
Lockhart.  On  hearing  Hector's  name  and  lineage,  the  youn^  I^itimer 
remembei-ed  that  it  was  at  Craig  Luce  Castle  his  father  had  been  so 
hospitably  received,  as  he  had  heard  when  a  child,  and  mentioning  how 
much  the  elder  branches  of  his  family  had  felt  ob%ed  to  Lady  lilias,  he 
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inyited  Hector  to  spend  some  time  witb  him  at  his  uncle's  house  in 
Devonshire,  that  being  his  home,  as  his  mother  had  married  again  and 
gone  to  reside  abroad. 

Influenced  by  a  sort  of  morbid  curiosity  to  know  something  of  the 
Latimers,  the  relations  of  the  unfortunate  man  whose  name  was  so  pain- 
fully familiar  to  him  in  his  early  childhood,  Hector  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  he  and  his  tutor  were  about  to  accompany  young  Latimer  to 
Devonshire,  when  letters  arrived  from  Lady  Lilias  recalling  Hector  to 
the  castle  on  account  of  his  father's  (poor  Archy's)  dangerous  illness. 
Hector,  accustomed  only  to  consult  his  own  wishes,  was  on  the  point  of 
refusing  to  return  to  Scotland,  but  the  tutor  exercised  his  utmost  powers 
of  persuasion  to  induce  him  to  go,  and  with  a  foreboding  of  evil  which 
he  did  not  attempt  to  shake  off,  Hector  consented  to  revisit  Craig 
Luce. 

Arrived'there,  they  found  poor  Archy  at  death's  door.  He  did  not 
recognise  Hector,  who  was  now  a  tall  youth,  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  very  manly-looking,  but  muttered  the  name  of  '<  Mr.  Latimer;"  and 
assuredly  Hector's  resemblance  to  that  unfortunate,  individual  was  per- 
fectly wonderful.  Archy  manifested  much  uneasiness  as  Hector  stood 
by  ms  bedside,  and  motioned  him  to  go  away.  As  Hector,  however, 
kept  his  ground,  the  dying  Archy  seemed  for  a  moment  to  gather 
stren^h,  and  shouted  in  a  paroxysm  of  horror, 

"  Go,  dead  man,  go !  What  d'ye  want  wi'  me  ?  I  didna  tak  your 
life— I  had  naething  to  do  wi'  it — ^it  was  na  me  !" 

Lady  Lilias  besought  Hector  to  leave  the  room,  and  when  he  had  gone 
the  poor  sufferer  became  calm  again.  He  soon  after  seemed  very  drowsy, 
and  slept  on  until  slumber  had  merged  into  death. 

Hector  had  retained  his  old  partiality  for  the  Munros,  and  speedily 
resumed  his  intimacy  with  them.  He  would  chat  with  Donald  and  his 
wife  as  if  they  had  been  his  equals,  and  he  never  looked  gloomy  when 
playing  with  their  children.  But  Lady  Lilias  was  more  jealous  than 
ever  of  his  regard  for  that  family,  and,  forgetting  her  usual  prudence, 
she  one  day  attacked  him  openly  about  these  '^  low,  designing  wretches," 
as  she  called  them.  Hector  fired  up,  and  warmly  defended  his  favourites. 
The  old  lady  and  he  both  became  much  excited,  and  at  last  Lady  Lilias 
told  him  that  if  he  continued  to  visit  these  people  as  he  had  been  doing, 
thereby  taking  them  out  of  their  sphere  of  life,  and  teaching  them  to  be 
insolent  to  their  superiors,  she  would  dismiss  Munro  from  his  situation^ 
and  turn  them  all  off  the  estate. 

"  Try  it,"  said  Hector,  in  rising  wrath ;  "just  dare  to  try  it,  and  see 
what  you  will  bring  on  yourself." 

"  Dare !"  exclaimed  Lady  Lilias ;  "  is  it  to  me  that  you  use  that 
word?" 

"  Yes,  to  you  r*  replied  Hector,  nodding  defiance  at  her.  "  At  present 
you  may  be  all-powerful  here,  as  you  have  so  long  been ;  but  in  a  very 
few  years,  when  I  am  of  age,  I  shall  have  my  legal  rights,  and  your 
reign  will  be  over." 

**  Not  while  I  live,"  retorted  Lady  Lilias.  "  I  will  yield  my  power  to 
none  while  life  is  spared  me,  and  these  presumptuous  peasants  shall  be 
driven  with  ignominy  off  of  my  lands." 

"  1  am  Lockhart  of  Craig  Luce,"  said  the  boy,  drawing  himself  up 
proudly;  "  you  cailnot  keep  my  inheritance  from  me ;  and  when  1  am 
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tweniy-one,  Donald  a&d  Helen  Munio  shall  come  to  live  here — han^  in 
the  casde  itself,  and  it  will  be  you  who  shall  be  turned  out.*' 

Lady  Lilias's  large  black  eyes  glared  as  of  old,  as  she  tamed  them  fall 
vcfioxi  tne  youth,  but  he  met  her  withering  gaze  with  a  danntlees  look. 

'<  Lockhart  of  Craig  Luoe !"  she  cried,  scomfdlly — *^yau  a  Lockfaart  ? 
Insolent  boy !  One  word  from  my  lips  would  scatter  yonr  claims  to  the 
wind. 

Hector  made  no  reply,  but  he  looked  at  her  fiercely,  and  then  laughed 
derisively.  Hb  eontemptoous  manner  increased  her  rage,  and,  looog 
all  self-control,  she  ezdairaed : 

*^  You  do  not  know  who  you  are,  but  I  can  tdl  you.  Yon  poor  be- 
nighted being,  upon  whose  oorpse  you  looked  so  coldly,  was  not  your 
fadier-— you  are  a  base-bom*——" 

'<  Hush— Lady  Lilias — hush !  Speak  not  these  words  of  sbame^  or  it 
will  be  the  worse  for  you,"  said  Hector,  clenching  his  fist  ''  I  will  vaSsx 
no  obloquy  to  be  cast  on  my  unfortunate  mother's  name." 

"  Your  mother  was  &lse  to  her  husband,"  shneked  Lady  Lilias;  ^  joa 
are  not  Lockhart  of  Craig  Luce,  you  are  the  son  of  the  yillain  Li- 
timer!" 

"  Am  I — am  I?**  gasped  Hector;  ^'  then  it  is  my  duty  to  leyenge  my 
father's  death  upon  his  murderer  1" 

And  he  sprang  like  a  tiger  on  Lady  Lilias.  But  she  shook  him  off 
with  a  sudden  jerk,  and,  hastening  towards  the  long  bell-rope,  she  seiied 
it  to  ring  for  assistance.  He  caught  it  firom  her  hand,  and  in  another 
moment  he  had  twisted  it  round  her  neck !  She  was  taken  by  sorpiise, 
and,  before  she  could  resist  him  at  all,  he  had  pulled  the  rope  like  a  noose 
tight  round  her  throat.  Lady  Lilias  tried  to  scream,  but  only  a  sort  of 
hoarse  gnrgling  sound  came  forth;  she  then  exerted  all  her  stiengdi 
to  struggle  wiSi  Hector,  but  her  struggles  only  served  to  tig^hten  the 
noose  round  her  neck ;  at  length  they  set  the  wives  in  motion,  and  die 
bell  rang  furiously.  After  a  few  moments  several  persons  rushed  in: 
the  tutor  hastened  from  the  library,  the  butler  from  his  pantry,  tbe 
female  servants  from  their  various  employments,  and  horror«6tnx^  thejr 
all  were  at  the  scene  whidi  met  their  eyes.  The  tutor  and  the  butler 
together  managed  to  drag  Hector  firom  his  victim,  while  the  women 
undid  the  noose,  and  released  Lady  Lilias  isoia  the  cord  which  was 
strangling  her.  She  was  a  dreadful  spectacle !  Her  eyes  were  startinig 
out  of  her  head,  her  face  was  purple,  and  the  veins  of  her  fordheid  were 
swollen,  as  if  about  to  burst. 

^  She  was  laid  on  a  sofa,  and  everything  done  to  recal  animation,  but 
without  efiPect.  Lady  Lilias  died — died  in  dil  the  obduracy  of  bar 
hardened  heart ;  without  time  or  thought  for  one  prayer  for  merc^  to  the 
Throne  of  Grace,  her  soul,  stained  with  unrepented  crime,  was  sent  into 
the  awful  presence  of  her  Creator  and  her  Judge ! 

Hector,  who  had,  indeed,  been  the  avenger  of  his  father's  dreadfid 
death,  remained  in  a  terrible  state  of  ezdtement  the  rest  of  the  day ;  andf 
before  night,  he  was  raving  in  all  the  delirium  of  a  brain  fever.  Dubb^ 
his  long  illness,  his  attached  nurse,  Helcai  Mnnro,  attended  him  witii  un- 
wearied assiduity,  for  there  was  no  one  now  to  exclude  her  from  the 
castle.  At  length  young  "  Lockhart  of  Craig  Luce,"  as  he  was  still 
styled,  reooyered  his  bodily  health,  but  his  mind  was  gone,  aj^aiently 
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for  ever ;  he  became  a  decided  lunatic,  and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
remove  him  to  an  asylum  for  the  insane.  There  death,  in  a  very  few 
years,  ended  his  mortal  career,  and  Craig  Luce  Castle  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  heirs-at-law,  the  dbtant  connexions  whom  Lady  Lilias 
had  so  much  disliked,  and  to  exclude  whom  she  had  concealed  her  know- 
ledge of  the  unf(»inmate  Jessy's  guilt,  and  had  pretended,  &om  the  period 
of  his  birth,  to  believe  that  her  child  was  legitimate.  Strange  to  saj, 
though  aware  that  he  was  not  her  own  grandson,  Lady  Lilias  had  loved 
the  boy,  and  hence  arose  her  jealousy  of  his  attachment  to  his  nurse  and 
her  husband. 

The  worst  human  heart  must  cling  to  something,  even  if  it  be  but  a 
dog,  or  a  cat,  or  any  other  creature  that  has  life.  Perhaps,  too,  Lady 
Lilias  felt  herself  impelled  by  some  mysterious,  hidden,  unacknowledged 
influence  to  make  up  to  the  innocent  child,  in  as  far  as  she  could,  for  the 
awful  punishment  she  had  inflicted  on  his  unhappy  father.  Her  kind- 
ness to  the  son  might  have  been  a  sort  of  compromise  with  her  conscience, 
if  it  ever  whispered  to  her  the  unwelcome  truth  that  the  stain  of  murder 
was  on  her  soul.  How,  in  a  moment  of  violent  passion,  the  affection, 
the  caution,  the  silence  of  years  had  been  forgotten  and  cast  aside ! 

And  is  it  not  too  often  thus  among  those  who  live  only  for  this  sin- 
pervading  world?  Expediency,  prudence,  selfishness  itself,  will  g^ve 
way  before  the  headlong  fury  of  angry  passions  when  these  are  not  con- 
trolled by  a  strong  sense  of  duty.  Duty,  not  to  one's  fellow-creatures 
alone,  but  to  that  great  invisible  Being,  to  whom  we  are  accountable  for 
every  action  of  our  lives,  and  every  thought  of  our  hearts. 

The  successors  of  the  ill-fated  Hector  were  gay  people^  fond  of  society 
and  amusements,  and  who  had  no  reverence  for  the  ancient  family  of 
Lockhart,  or  the  ancient  castle  of  Craig  Luce.  .  The  latter  they  found  an 
intolerably  stupid  abode  even  for  a  few  weeks  in  summer,  and  therefore 
they  were,  what  poor  Lady  Lilias  would  have  called,  stLch  barbarians  as 
to  sell  the  place  to  a  rich  jPaisley  weaver,  who  fancied  that  by  becoming 
a  landholder  he  would  take  rank  among  gentlemen.  But  the  few  fami- 
lies in  the  neighbourhood  abstained  from  visiting  the  new  comers.  Tlus 
was  a  sad  mortification.  The  old  castle  required  an  immense  deal  of 
repair ;  and  the  weaver's  wife  and  daughters  were  terrified  out  of  their 
wits  by  the  dreadful  tales  told  to  them  by  the  servants  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  '^  Haunted  Cave,"  the  unearthly  noises  that  were  heard,  and  the 
fearfiil  apparitions  that  were  seen  in  various  chambers  of  the  castle  itselE 
The  weaver^s  lady  vowed  that  nothing  would  induce  her  to  spend  a 
winter  amidst  ghosts  in  that  dreary  solitude,  and  it  was  then  detcarmined 
to  abandon  the  gloomy  dwelling  to  its  fate,  though  the  new  proprietor 
retained  the  lands  attached  to  it. 

The  castle  consequently  fell  into  decay;  and  as  fresh  generations 
sprang  up,  the  aristocratic  position,  the  pride,  the  crimes,  and  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  Lockharts  of  Craig  Luce  began  to  be  forgotten,  or  were 
only  alluded  to  as  stmes  of  '*  auld  lang  syne"  by  the  descendants  of 
Donald  and  Helen  Munro,  and  of  one  or  two  other  old  tenants,  who  had 
imbued  th^  grandchildren's  minds  with  awe  for  the  haunted  turrets 
of  the  dilapidated  old  building  which  still  went  by  the  time-honouied 
name  of  ^^  Craig  Luce  Castle/* 
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BELIGIOUS  NOVELS. 

BY  EDWARD  P.   BOWSELL. 

We  all  know  these  little  books,  and  many  of  us  read  them.  May  they 
be  profitable  to  us ! 

But  if,  truly  considered,  they  can  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than  mise- 
rable and  mischievous  deceptions,  then  do  we,  who  write  these  words, 
know  nothing  of  the  human  heart.  Our  ignorance  would  be  of  no  im- 
portance. It  would  be  better  that  we  should  be  ignorant,  and  therefore 
wrong  in  our  view  of  these  productions,  than  that  we  should  be  most 
enlightened  and  therefore  correct  in  our  estimation  of  them.  For  the 
works  wiU  continue  to  abound  in  spite  of  our  adverse  opinion^  so  troth 
will  gain  by  the  writer  being  proved  a  false  professor. 

Yet  stand  up,  honest  reality,  and  g^ve  evidence  as  to  whether  there  ever 
walked  the  earth  such  heroes,  such  heroines,  such  incessant  and  eloquent 
preachers  as  gild  the  pages  of  these  small  books.  Did  any  of  us  ever 
happen  to  know  two  sisters,  each  about  seventeen,  lovely  beyond  descrip- 
tion, blessed  with  all  advantages  of  station,  possessed  of  the  amazinglj 
abundant  and  varied  sources  of  happiness  and  enjoyment  which  are 
within  the  reach  of  the  favoured  by  fortune — at  that  age,  did  any  of  us, 
we  say,  ever  have  an  acquaintance  with  two  young  ladies,  under  such 
circumstances,  who  talked,  and  felt,  and  lived  as  though  the  present 
world  existed  not,  and  future  life  were  all  in  all  ?  Tell  me,  my  Emma, 
with  your  heart  yet  free  and  unsoiled,  with  your  spirit  yet  imbroken, 
with  your  every  wish  and  thought  yet  pure,  do  you  everlastingly  hold 
converse  with  Lucy,  your  rival  in  innocence  and  beauty,  upon  things 
"  hard  to  be  understood,'*  upon  mysteries  which  would  but  bewilder  you, 
upon  difficulties  which  could  not  but  appal,  upon  doubts  which  might 
unsettle  your  true  hope,  and  undermine  your  sincere  love  ?  Tell  me 
whether  you  view  this  world  as  a  world  of  gloom,  its  fleeting  character 
only  to  be  surveyed  with  gladness,  its  termination  alone  to  be  regarded 
with  joy  ?  Confess  rather  that  there  is  a  life  in  the  sun  which  you  love^ 
that  there  is  a  beauty  and  a  vigour  in  the  world  around  you  to  which 
your  young  heart  responds,  l^hat  you  are  filled  with  delight  in  the|ball- 
room,  and  feel  oveijoyed  in  the  theatre.  Confess  that  all  kinds  of  schemes 
of  future  happiness  throng  your  brain ;  that  thoughts  of  the  changes 
which  a  few  years  will  probably  bring  are  perpetually  busy ;  that  hopes 
of  affluence  and  position  continually  suggest  themselves  ;  and  that  feai5 
and  anxieties,  if  they  sometimes  intrude,  are  quickly  thrust  out  and  for- 
gotten. 

And  yet  is  my  Emma  a  reprobate  ?  Is  she  so  saturated  with  tlus 
world  that  she  has  no  knowledge  of  or  care  for  another  ?  Not  so ;  but 
that  other  world  is  to  her  a  world  of  love.  She  takes  her  thought  of 
that  world  from  the  summer's  clear  blue  sky,  and  not  from  the  winter's 

gloomy  clouds.  Her  spirit  answers  to  the  spirit  of  life,  and  light,  and 
ope.  She  prays — yes,  this  alleged  lost  one  prays — not  to  be  taken 
"  out  of  the  world,  but  to  be  kept  ^^from  the  evil."  She  wishes  to 
enjoy  life;  she  confesses  it,  but  it  is  false  that  she  is  forgetful  of  a  coming 
hour  when  the  garment  of  life  shall  have  been  laid  down,  and  she  shall 
be  arrayed  in  the  vesture  of  the  grave. 
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We  assert,  then,  that  true  religious  feeling  is  not  manifested  in  the 
general  conduct  in  manner  portrayed  in  these  books.  And  to  prove  our 
averment  we  shall  examine  briefly  wherein  true  religious  feeling  must  be 
held  to  consist. 

Now  we  think  it  will  be  found  almost  invariably  the  case  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  of  any  special  feeling  within  the  heart,  is  the 
indisposition  to  parade  that  feeling  before  the  world.  If  we  nourish 
within  us  some  deep,  earnest  longing,  we  certainly  shall  not  go  into  the 
market-place  and  cry  aloud  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  desire.  If  riches 
be  coveted,  we  labour  in  season  and  out  of  season  to  gain  them,  but  we 
labour  quietly  and  unostentatiously,  and  when  our  object  has  been  accom- 
plished, we  are  very  far  from  stopping  every  man  on  the  highway  to  tell 
him  of  our  good  fortune,  though  we  may  gloat  over  it  in  our  hearts,  and 
keep  it  incessantly  in  our  mind's  eye.  Are  we  in  love,  we  may  whisper 
the  secret  to  the  trees  and  flowers,  but  most  unquestionably  we  shall  not 
impart  it  to  our  omnibus  companions  or  coffee-room  associates.  Have 
we  a  notion  that  the  "great  council  of  the  nation"  will  hereafter  prize  us 
as  an  ornament,  we  shall  not  chatter  about  it  to  Jones,  Brown,  and 
Robinson,  who,  knowing  that  we  cannot  speak  three  words  without 
stammering,  will  either  survey  us  with  concern  as  having  become  crazed, 
or  will  grinningly  listen  to  us  as  now  making  what  they  will  consider  an 
"  after-dinner*'  speech. 

We  cannot  be  wrong  in  our  supposition  that  religion  does  really  change 
a  man.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  imagine  that  no  change  which 
could  be  pointed  out  was  so  tremendous  as  that  which  ensued  when  a 
man  passed  from  a  state  of  hot  rebellion  to  one  of  loving  obedience  to 
the  great  King.  We  thought  that  this  transition  brought  a«iew  com- 
plexion to  the  world,  and  all  that  it  contained.  We  thought  this,  and 
we  are  sure  that  we  have  been  so  taug^ht.  Certainly  it  has  never  been 
intimated  that  a  compromise  might  be  effected  between  good  and  evil. 
Nothing  less  than  the  surrendering  the  whole  heart,  we  have  been  told, 
will  be  received  as  evidence  of  the  victory  of  Truth. 

And  if  the  whole  heart  be  thus  subjugated,  what  manifestation  will  go 
forth  to  the  world  ?  There  may  be  something  of  presumption  in  hazard- 
ing a  reply.  Yet  we  know  not  why  the  natural  course  should  in  religious 
matters  differ  from  that  in  secular.  We  are  viewing  the  heart  as  given 
up  to  Heaven.  High  converse  may  it  then  hold  with  heaven's  King. 
The  voice  which  the  world  hears  not  is  then  heard  ;  the  beckoning  hand 
which  the  world  sees  not  is  then  seen.  The  broad  light  of  day,  the 
solemn  stillness  of  night,  the  crowded  mart,  the  lonely  cavern,  the  roaring 
ocean,  the  gently  flowing  river,  the  vast  forest,  the  smallest  flower, 
mightiest  and  minutest  objects,  will  bear  witness  to  one  Majesty,  and 
sing  one  loud  hymn  of  praise.  Reverentially  be  it  said,  the  heart  will 
be  saturated  with  the  consciousness  of  the  ever-present  Deity.  Though 
no  glory  "  breaks  upon  the  view"  as  yet,  still  glory  will  never  be  absent. 
Though  for  a  while  further  no  angelic  voices  steal  from  heaven,  yet 
whisperings  will  be  ever  at  the  heart  to  sustain  and  comfort  it.  In  an 
humble  sense  the  servant  will  even  now  be  alway  with  his  Master ;  and 
through  life,  its  troubles  and  its  triumphs ;  through  death,  its  fears  and 
pangs,  the  Master  will  be  alway  with  his  servant,  loving  him,  fostering 
'  him,  shielding  him,  saving  him,  then  taking  him  to  Himself  for  ever- 
more. 


i  ; 
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And  in  what  manner,  we  repeat,  will  the  existence  of  this  solemn  bond 
be  exhibited  in  word  and  deed  ?  We  contend  that  the  very  depth  and 
intensity  of  the  feeling  which  we  have  sketched  will  prevent  that  feeling 
being  held  up  as  a  show  to  the  world.  Calmly  and  quietly  will  it  rest, 
ruling  thought,  speech,  and  action,  but  ruling  in  harmony  with  the  re- 
quirements of  our  present  existence,  and  nev«r,  we  believe,  as  is  so  often 
and  falsely  asserted,  prohibiting  full  engagement  in  the  struggle  of  life 
and  reasonable  enjoyment  of  life's  pleasures.  If  true  religion  were  leas 
deep-seated  than  it  is,  we  could  understand  something  of  the  manner  in 
which,  accotdiog  to  the  writers  of  these  little  books,  it  is  invariablj 
framed  and  glazed,  and  hung  up  in  the  worid*s  gallery  of  religions  pic- 
tures. We  could  understand  then  its  love  of  the  froth  of  display.  ^It 
would  not  then  startle  us  in  the  least  if  those  whom  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  as  really  worthy  should  some  morning,  in  the  place  of 
greeting  us  warmly,  as  usual,  {uroceed  to  damp  us  with  a  homily,  and 
crush  us  with  a  sermon.  We  should  anticipate,  then,  our  ezpiessed 
expectations  of  pleasure  to  be  promptly  strangled  by  mdancholy  moan- 
ings  on  the  shortness  of  life^  and  our  remarks  on  the  brilliantly  lighted 
ball-room  to  be  immediately  confronted  with  moving  reflections  on  the 
darkness  of  the  grave.  It  would  be  nothing  to  us  then,  i^  on  propodng 
to  treat  our  Emma  to  the  theatre,  we  shoidd  be  stridden  with  shame  tt 
her  reproachful  reply,  *^  Beloved  parent,  how  can  you  ask  me  P  Your 
child  would  willingly  die  for  you,  but  she  dare  not  accompany  you  to  a 
place  of  sin." 

If  religion  had  only  to  tap  at  the  heart,  and  the  door  would  flv  onen, 
then  we  should  credit  the  stories  of  decayed  washerwomen,  round  vmoGe 
death-bed^  shone  a  halo  of  glory,  though  their  lives  had  been  disting^mshed 
almost  to  the  last  by  dram-drmking  and  debauchery.  We  might  then, 
perchance,  even  be  touched  by  sweet  tales  of  poor  little  Sunday  8choIsi% 
who  were  verynaughty  until  the/ tumbled  into  ditdies  and  got  cold,  and 
catarrh  brought  consumption,  and  consumption  brought  death.  Fat  it 
how  you  wiU,  so  long  as  display  be  involved,  we  could  understand  that  if 
religion  were  a  "  lord-mayor's-coach"  affair — ^the  more  gilded  and  more 
gaudy  the  more  fitting  for  its  purpose — then  that  such  scenes  mi^^ht  ooeur, 
such  actions  might  be  done,  and  such  conversations  nught  ensue,  as  £orm 
the  burden  of  "  Religious  Novels." 

But  if  religion  be  that  noble,  massive,  mi^estic  thing  it  is — ^if  it  can 
ruse  a  man  dbove  the  world  and  above  the  petty  considerations  of  the 
world — ^if  it  can  make  him  feel  that  as  nought  to  him  is  the  loudest 
applause  or  meanest  slander — ^if  it  can,  though  with  humility  be  it  spoken, 
draw  aside  the  curtain  of  heaven,  and  allow  a  glimpse  even  now  of 
heaven's  glories — ^if  it  can  induce  a  mysterious  ccmsciousness  of  the  one 
vast  Spirit  ever  near — near  in  the  hour  of  triumph  and  the  day  of  dis- 
tress—-near  on  the  vride  ocean  and  in  the  quiet  chamber— near  when  the 
tide  of  life  rolls  hotly  in  the  veins  and  when  the  eye  dims  and  the  limbs 
fail — near  in  the  death-struggle  which  must  end  in  defeat — near  in  the 
defeat  which  must  be  foUoweid  by  victory,  and  All  in  All  in  the  iiTwn^*"g 
glory^  by  which  that  victory  will  be  succeeded — then  avaunt  the  notion, 
that  in  puffed  up,  stilted  conversations,  in  conceited  phraseology,  in  fiir- 
malities  and  oddities,  in  selfish  retirement,  in  cowardly  withdrawal  from 
the  fight  with  evil,  in  the  ghastly  deceptk>n  of  self-righteousness,  and  the 
adoption  in  word  and  deed  of  a  miserable  courtier-like  poUcy  with  a  King 
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who  cares  nothing  for  the  outer  man  so  that  the  inner  be  tme^-^yaont 
the  notion,  that  in  the  embracing  these  wretched  delusions  lies  the  evi^ 
dence  of  tixe  entrance  of  religious  truth  and  the  change  from  Darikness 
unto  Light. 

Assuming  our  view  to  be  correct,  that  these  litUe  books  are  written  I  \ 

under  a  totally  fiilse  impression  as  to  the  mode  in  which  true  religion  is     • 

exhibited  in  the  life,  we  shall  proceed  further,  and,  not  satisfied  with  de*   <  > 

daring  their  authors  to  be  powerless  for  good,  we  arraign  them  as 

workers  of  marked  and  serk)ns  misdiief.    For  religion  is  no  matter  which 

you  can  touch  without  result.     You  must  advance  or  retard  it.     Yon 

must  either  aid  the  pilgrim  on  his  way,  or  turn  him  from  it.     We  say 

tht  authors  of  these  books  do  turn  the  pilgrim  from  his  road.    We  say 

that  the  effect  upon  the  mass  of  readers  of  religious  novels,  composed  of 

giris  (ronn  fifteen  to  twenty,  is  that  they  find  themselves  by-and-by  in  the 

condition  of  a  bewildered  traveller  whom  some  ignorant  guide  has  not  I 

only  not  helped  to  the  right  path,  but  has  led  further  astray.     Sensittve  : 

as  the  mind  is  9Jt  that  period  of  life,  it  will  be  wonderfully  open  to  the 

lessons  which  abound  in  these  boohs.     An  amiable  giri  of  seventeen  will 

be  strongly  moved  and  stricken  vMi  narratives  of  death-beds,  and  early 

graves  strewed  with  flowers,  and  startling  conversions,  and  angelic  sacrip 

ficeSy  and  blessed  marriages— of  conversations  the  like  of  which,  indeed, 

were  never  heard  in  this  worid,  but  which  are  entrancingly  deligirtfiil  tQ 

read — of  friendships  far  too  true  and  self-denying  ever  to  have  occurred 

here  below,  but  which  are  very  sweet  indeed  in  imagination — of  love  so 

singularly  pure  and  beautiful  that  Lucy,  or  Emma,  or  Mary  sighs  at 

thinking  of  the  contrast  it  presents  to  the  very  worldly  passion  mani^ 

fested  towards  her  by  Tom  Brown  or  Fred  Robinson.     A  Jdnd  and 

loving  eirl  of  seventeen  may  without  much  difficulty  be  worked  upon  to 

view  this  world  perpetually  under  a  sunset  hue.     You  may  soon  inake  it 

pleasant  to  her  to  sit  on  tombstones.     She  will  readily  begin  to  preach 

short  sermons.    She  will  quickly  come  to  read  religious  books  in  solitude^ 

If  the  times  were  different,  she  would  cheerfully  go  barefooted  and  wear 

sackcloth.     We  remember  what  an  impression  Pilgrim's  Progress  made 

upon  us  when  we  were  a  boy.     We  were  so  pious  of  a  sudden.     We 

would  so  gladly  have  set  out  with  Mr.  Greatheart,  and  have  undergone 

the  trials,  and  fought  the  giants.     We  were  in  a  frenzy  of  religious  feel- 

ing**     Where  was  the  sword  that  we  might  at  once  set  to  at  the  cham* 

pions  of  evil.     We  would  gird  it  upon  us,  and  be  off  on  our  journey. 

But  how  soon  was  it  all  past.    Alas  I  the  next  half  hour  might,  indeed, 

find  us  in  conflict,  but  it  would  be  only  with  Harry  Smith  over  ^^  odd 

and  even,''  or  it  might  behold  us  on  a  journey,  Irat  a  journey  to  the 

theatre  or  the  fair.     The  temporary  feeling  which  had  been  produced 

within  us  was  just  that  which  is  created  in  young  girls'  hearts  by  the 

constant  perusal  of  these  books.     We  wanted,  and  they  want,  at  once  to 

mount  on  religious  stilts,  and  so  look  down  upon  our  neighbours.    We 

wanted,  and  they  want,  immediately  to  spring  upon  the  stage,  and  dance 

incessantly,  dose  to  the  footii^ts.     There  must  be  constant  action  and 

perpetual  applause.     The  trumpeter  must  know  no  rest.     The  naft 

must  be  pronounced  well  filled,  and  the  performer  receive  a  decided 

ovation. 

Little  demure  faces,  how  well  we  know  you.     Dear  downcast  eyes, 
which  seem  to  reproach  us  for  our  glance  at  them,  how  assured  are  we 
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ibat  you  have  read  ''  The  Faded  Snowdrop,"  ^*  The  Unknown  Grave," 
''  Twilight  Thoughts,''  and  <<  Aunt  Patty's  Meditations."  Sweet  little 
hands,  which  shrmk  from  a  man's  touch  as  though  it  defiled  you,  how 
well  we  know  your  activity  in  the  distribution  of  ^  Shepherds'  Warnings" 
and  *'  Churchyard  Wluspers."  Oh,  don't  be  angry  with  us.  We  have 
but  a  true  object  in  all  we  are  saying.  We  have  no  wish  to  turn  you 
from  good  works.  We  simply  want  them  to  be  plain,  honest,  and  hearty. 
We  desire  not  to  disparage  serious  conversation.  We  merely  urge  that 
it  should  be  true  as  well  as  serious.  You  will  not  be  disobeying  Heaven's 
call  by  performing  earth's  duty.  You  will  not  be  forgetting  your  grave 
because  you  have  no  coffin  in  your  bedrooms.  Light-heartedness  is  not 
unfidthfulness  any  more  than  gloom  is  sincerity.  We  confess  that  we  iia- 
like  to  hear  even  your  pretty  voices  ^'  talk  fine*'  upon  religion.  We  would 
rather  that  you  should  never  fill  the  pulpit.  You  can  preach,  indeed  yoa 
ought  to  preach ;  but  none  should  hear  you.  They  siiould  see  you,  fer 
the  preaching  should  be  in  the  life,  in  the  quiet  obedience  to  every  legi- 
timate call,  and  in  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  love. 

Tear  them  to  pieces.  Away  with  them.  The  reli^on  which  these 
books  teach  is  no  more  true  religion  than  is  the  foul  air  of  the  marsh  the 
healthy  hill  breeze.  We  need  religion  in  the  heart,  and  they  exhibit  it 
as  a  garment.  We  need  it  within  us ;  they  wave  it  over  their  heroes 
^d  heroines,  as  a  g^udy  flag.  What  a  number  of  these  false  professois, 
like  unto  the  authors  of  these  works,  we  have  in  the  world !  They  do, 
indeed,  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte.  In  smooth,  soh 
Toices,  they  mildly  chat  and  pleasantly  twaddle.  They  entreat  their 
listeners  to  put  on  the  robe  of  such  purity  that  the  world  shall  stand  at  a 
distance,  awe-stricken.  The  blessed  shall  sweetly  discourse  concerning 
their  own  blessedness,  and  shall  mourn  amongst  themselves  the  fate  of 
the  wicked  ones,  with  whom  they  will  not  intermeddle.  Come  away, 
Emma,  from  the  sickly  atmosphere ;  come  away  from  the  self-satisfied 
company :  they  talk  so  piously  we  dread  their  corrupting  you.  The  bloom 
is-  on  your  cheek,  Emma;  keep  it  in  your  heart.  Your  eye  is  bright, 
let  it  beam  yet  more  brightly  with  hope,  with  love,  with  conndence.  Yoar 
spirit  is  strong  and  free,  let  it  rise  higher  and  higher.  You  have  your 
part  to  play.  You  were  not  sent  into  tiie  world  to  drivel  and  to  mourn. 
The  sun  shineth  above  you,  the  air  is  warm  around  you,  life  in  entiong 
aspect  is  before  you.  Love  it,  Emma — love  it,  and  hate  the  heroines  of 
^^  religious  novels."  Hate  them  as  ignorant  g^des  and  mischievous. 
One  long,  steady  look  at  the  clear  blue  sky,  on  a  summer  day,  will  tell 
you  more  of  the  road  to  heaven  than  can  ten  thousand  of  these  preachers. 
Truer  eloquence  will  breathe  from  the  little  flower  which  you  may  find 
in  the  deep  woods,  than  can  issue  from  the  most  fanciful  specimen  of  rdi- 
gious  monstrosities.  The  taking  our  advice  may  entail  upon  you  railing 
and"  accusation.  What  then  ?  J£  there  be  a  cloud  for  a  moment,  the  sun 
will  quickly  reappear  and  the  mist  be  scattered.  And  when  the  great  test 
shall  come,  and  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  laid  bare,  the  bright 
beams  of  truth  shall  not  shame  you  by  the  revelation  of  miserable  self- 
deception,  but  they  shall  light  up  your  faitli  unfeigned  and  your  pure  love 
unshaken. 
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and  some  social  qrietances  of  which  he  desires  to  complain. 

Bt  Alexandeb  Andrews. 
IX. 

DOWN  AMONG  THE  DEAD  MEN. 

JThebe  is  some  talk  of  a  cemetery  on  the  Turtledove  estate.  A 
large  company  in  London,  with  a  large  capital,  a  large  office,  and  a  large 
secretary,  finds  that  commerce  and  trading  can  be  carried  on  even  with 
the  article  of  dead  mortality.  They  will  not  exactly  deal  in  it  as  pro- 
fitable manure,  but  they  will  make  a  profit  of  it  somehow — ^a  source  of 
income,  of  dividend  and  interest,  debtor  and  creditor  account,  even  aflter 
the  warmth  has  leflb  it.  Follow  it  up  to  the  grave,  business,  money- 
making  England !  Let  no  sickly,  qualmish  sentimentalism  stand  between 
you  and  profit.  Remember  this  is  the  nineteenth  century !  The  soul 
has  escaped  you,  and  you  cannot  buy  or  sell  it,  for  it  has  already  made 
that  bargain  for  itself ;  but  the  mortal  coil  it  has  left  behind  on  the  road- 
side of  life,  pick  it  up  and  make  money  of  it !  This  is  a  commercial 
country  and  a  commercial  age. 

Here  is  a  new  district ;  despite  its  salubrious  situation  and  its  gravelly 
soil  (where  it  is  left),  people  must  die.  There  are  even  here,  at  Prickle- 
ton,  old  people  and  infants  who  cannot  resist  the  sharp  embrace  of 
autumn  or  the  smiling  endearments  of  spring — and  they  must  be  buried. 
There  is  a  large  plot  of  land  to  be  bought  cheap ;  a  set-off  ag^ainst  the 
large  office  in  Great  Gun-street,  in  the  City,*  and  the  large  brass-plate, 
to  be  bought  dear. 

The  lots  all  round  the  proposed  site  are  already  selling  at  a  large 
premium  to  build  villas  on — already  Messrs.  Fleece  and  Skinner  are 
advertising,  at  an  advanced  price,  allotments  ^'  abutting  upon  the  pro- 
jected cemetery."  Strange,  this !  Mr.  Walker  or  my  Lord  Palmerston, 
Dr.  Letheby  or  somebody^  must  be  wrong.  The  living  wiU  build  their 
homes  around  the  homes  of  the  dead.  Why,  then,  shut  up  churchyards  ? 
Why  am  I  prohibited  from  lying  beside  my  revered  father  and  mother- 
dear  to  me  still,  as  I  turn  from  the  pretty  perspective  before  me  back 
upon  the  long  vista  of  the  past — where  they  had  fondly  flattered  them- 
selves that  I  and  mine  were  as  secure  in  our  holdings  as  in  our  other 
freeholds  (for  the  vault  was  bought  by  my  grandfather,  and  the  last 
grief  of  his  relict  of  ninety-eight  which  she  wiU  leave  behind  her,  will  be 
the  thought  that  he  lies  where  she  may  not  be  laid — and  mind,  it  is 
not  a  vai:dt  in  town  either).  Why  confiscate  this  property  ?  I  do  not  say 
it  were  wise  or  safe  to  go  on  burying  our  dead  in  the  crowded  church- 
yards ;  but,  I  ask,  is  it  wise  or  safe  to  build  our  houses  on  the  very  brink 
of  our  graves  ? 

I  don't  profess  to  know  how  they  will  manage  the  Turtledove  Ceme- 
tery, but  I  do  know  how  they  manage  others,  on  which,  I  presume,  it  will 
frume  its  pattern.  There  was  an  unseemliness,  to  my  old-fashioned  mind| 
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in  seeing  children  tearing  about  in  the  cemetery  at  Benfoot,  not  £sLr  ofiP; 
in  the  Sunday  promenading ;  the  things  I  dare  not  tell  of,  which  made 
it  a  very  poor  imitation  of  the  dark  walk  of  Yauxhall  in  my  early  days 
—and  a  very  ghastly  one  !  But  that  wr.s  nothing  compared  with  the 
absence  of  devotion  and  solemnity,  and  the  obtrusive  presence  of  business 
and  profit  when  a  funeral  took  place.  The  interior  of  the  chapel  was 
but  a  large,  cold  room,  with  a  few  seats,  inhere  the  voice  of  devotion  had 
never  been  heard — from  which  no  prayer,  but  upon  one  daily-recurring 
subject,  ever  went  up ;  the  clergyman,  poor  and  ill  paid,  mumbled 
through  the  service  in  a  passionless,  impressiveless  way — poor  fellow! 
how  could  he  throw  any  feeling  into  a  service  which  he  was  repeating 
twenty  times  a  day,  for  seven  days  in  the  week?  and  for  a  beggarly 
stipend,  too,  which  left  his  mind  a  constant  prey  to  thoughts  about  his 
butchei^s  bill !  I  attended  many  a  funeral  there,  and  seemed  to  miss,  m 
my  foolish  way,  the  grey  old  church-tower,  keeping  watch  and  ward  over 
ihe  poor  remains  of  the  dear  one  left  behind — the  gimcrack  modern 
chapel  would,  it  appeared  to  me,  sell  them  at  a  profit.  But  Benfoot 
Cemetery  is  now  shut  up^  full  to  cramming — not  even  standing  room, 
not  another  penny-piece  to  be  made  oat  of  it,  consecrated  or  uneonsecrated 
««Hind  the  new  cemetery  is  to  be  laid  out  at  Prickleton. 

Poor  Sarah  Jane,  who  is  a  delicate  girl,  notwithstanding  her  name,  is 
ill — and  very  ill  this  time,  poor  child ! — ^and  Mrs.  Pickles  has  just  been 
relieved  by  the  nurse  in  watching,  and  has  come  down  to  snatcn  a  hh  oi 
refreshment.  Good  mother !  she  has  been  at  that  bedside  these  four 
long  nights  !  Our  local  medical  man  has  gone  away  and  left  ns  doabdng 
— -"  there  is  no  immediate  danger,"  quoth  he  as  he  went — ^bot  loe  see 
danger  in  every  move,  risk  in  every  breath,  death  in  every  minute.  In 
fact,  we  look  for  the  worst,  and  it  is  not,  peihaps,  blamable  in  us  to 
speculate,  before  the  great  ^stress  and  trouble  comes,  calmly  and  serendj 
as  we  may^  where  to  make  Up  a  bed  in  this  new  place  for  any  of  our  little 
ones  who  may  be  called  to  rest. 

I  try  toclieer  my  good  wife  up;  it  is  shaking  cannon-balls  in  a  diild's 
rattle  to  amuse  her ;  we  both  break  down.  The  bridal  day  comes  back^ 
the  young  hopes,  the  young  fears;  all  that  is  past  has  been  a  dream — 
Felix  Pickles  and  Mi^  Myrtle  hang  over  that  Uttle  bed  and  diasp  each 
other's  hands.  And  she  knows  the  forced  pleasantry  comes  from  no  Ugbt 
heart  as  I  say, 

^<  WeU,  Alary  dear,  the  time  may  come  when  we  shall  be  glad  ^  have 
the  little  grave  near  us,  that  we  may  canry  the  flowers  fresh  from  her  bit 
of  garden  to  lay  on  it,  as  we  used  to  lay  her  doll  upon  her  pillow  when 
we  came  up  to  bed  at  night  We  will  invest  40/.  in  cme  of  the  eligible 
allotments  fnr  the  dead.'' 

"Ah,  of  course.  Pickles,"  says  my  wife  (for  I  am  not  " Mr,  Pickles" 
to-night),  *'  the  poor  girls  are  nothing  to  you.  Willy  is  all  in  all— just 
as  you  were  with  Felix  ■  ■  " 

Abl  ihere  is  a  dead  silence  in  our  family  circles  Mrsi  Pickles,  poor 
thine,  knows  she  has  gone  too  far.  She  holds  her  peace,  and  hai^  her 
head^  and  a  tear  drops  upon  the  table. 

Little  Felix  is  in  heaven-— poor  Willy  is  my  mainstay  now ! 
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We  are  again  blest  in  the  recoveiy  of  our  first-bom — ^that  child  whom, 
before  we  knew  what  sex  it  would  be,  we  talked  so  fondly  about,  and,  with 
apparently  a  tacit  understanding  on  that  head,  canvassed  the  rival  claims 
of  the  bar,  the  army,  or  the  pulpit  to  the  coming  stranger— -when,  years 
and  years  gone  by,  we  sat  and  talked  over  that  future  on  which  the  tinge 
of  the  rising  sun  was  so  golden.  The  sun  rose — it  h(ts  been  obscured  by 
clouds — there  have  been  show^s;  but  I  confess,  in  grateful  humility,  we 
have  been  blest  and  prosperous.  And  that  night,  when  over  our  little 
girl's  death-bed,  as  we  thought  it,  I  made  a  poor  joke  about  our  new 
cemetery,  I  never  expected  to  return  to  the  subject  with  composure.  But 
Sarah  Jane  is  walking  round  the  garden  now — still  weak ;  but  the  morn- 
ing is  fine,  and  her  little  sister  Julia,  and  my  poor  little  Willy,  neither 
of  them  half  her  age,  are  tenderly  leading  her  along,  and  officiously  de- 
claring in  loud  remonstrance  that  they  will  tell  papa  if  she  sets  foot  upon 
the  wet  grass ;  and  Mrs.  Pickles  and  I  are,  somehow  or  other,  talkmg 
about  the  cemetery. 

"  "Well,  if  I  could  have  my  way,  Mr.  Pickles,  I'd  say,  when  Fm  dead 
and  gone,  never  bury  me  in  one  of  those  cemeteries.  And,  if  there's  an 
act  of  parliament  comes  out  that  says  you  must,  why  lay  me  in  one  of  the 
large  ones  away  from  town — ^none  of  your  hole-aiid-comer  little  joint- 
stock  cemeteries,  shut  in  with  brick  walls  where  you  haven't  room  to 
breathe— Bless  me,  what  am  I  talking  about  ?  how  stupid,  to  be  sure  !'' 

*^  To  stretch  yourself,  my  dear,  you  mean,"  I  suggest. 

^<  No,  no,  don't  be  so  foolish,  Mr.  Pickles.  I  Imow  it's  all  nonsense, 
but  I  can^t  reconcile  myself  to  tiiose  nasty  little  walled  cemeteries  in  the 
suburbs,  with  the  mocking  chalk  writing  outside  the  walls,  '  Cough  no 
more !  Buy  Nostrum's  cough  drops !'  or,  ^  Gro  to  the  cheap  tailor. 
Levy ;'  a  little  Venetian  blind-shop  close  by,  with  a  red  lamp,  announcing 
the  proprietor  to  be  a  'Professor  of  (Funeral)  Economy'  (a  joke  hatched 
in  a  skull),  and  pictures  of  cheap  little  funerals,  painted,  quite  out  of  all 
perspective,  on  transparent  blinds,  and  marked,  '  This  style,  30s« !  This 
style,  2/.  2s. !'  '' 

Mrs.  Pickles  is  off  again — twelve  miles  an  hour  on  a  hearse  ; '  so  I  un- 
fold a  little  design  which  I  have  thought  over  many  times,  and  it  brings 
her  up  quietly  by  my  side. 

*^  My  dear,  though  I  have  been  in  London  five-and-twenty,  and  you 
nearly  fifteen  years  (yes,  it  is  fifteen  years  since  I  went  down  and  brought 
you  up  my  wife),  I  am  sure  neither  of  us  have  forgotten  that  dearest 
village  in  dear  green  Devonshire,  Kremlin  Coombe.  I  can  see  the  old 
flinty  square  church-tower  as  plainly  as  ever,  and  I  know  the  precise  spot 
where  tiiat  great  old  oak  stands  wnich  we  have  often  talked  about  since, 
and  wondered  whether  it  or  the  church  first  stood  there,  and  which  will 
first  faU  down.  Under  the  shade  of  its  huge  arms  I  would  like  to  be  laid, 
and  as  those  dear  to  me  were  gathered  in,  to  have  them  brought  and  laid 
by  my  side  in  that  quiet  old  churchyard  so  far  from  busy  footsteps,  cal- 
culating thoughts,  or  evil  minds." 

My  wife  makes  no  reply,  but  is  sobbing  on  my  breast. 

<<  Had  we  dedded  on  tms  before^  that  old  fond  dream  of  ours  of  retiring 
to  Kremlin  Coombe,  going  back  to  our  first  home  whrai  we  had  obtained 
ihe  means  of  living  out  of  business,  might  have  been  realised^  for  wo 


Bhottl4  W^  i^  J^  tie  jto  bind  wi  taXon4on*-*rnaryi>eT^  bow,,  J  do  sot 
know  why  we  should  not  take  up  tb^t  little  blue  eoffia  dial  liee  in  St 
Abfidom's  and  oany  it  home ;  but  then  there. ia  the  villa^'an(|— i-^-^l' 

*'  Qhg  Felix,  Felix,"  cries  mj  wife^  'Met  vs  go  down  and  see  about  it— ^ 
soon,  soon,  that  we  ma^  be  prepared  if  another  flower  fihoilld  diop*" 

A  month  afterward)  we  were  aa^atering  through,  the »  viMage  of 
Kremlin  Coombe,  but  among  no  familiar  scenes.  -  Wh^^  was; nay  iai^^ei^s 
malting  and  his  cottage  opposite^  with  the  white  posts  and  chauis  P  Oh, 
the  man  he  had  sold  it  to  had  failed  many  years  agone*  and  the^soakiiif 
had  partly  fallen  and  partly  been  pulled  down.  And  tiale  eotta(ge  P  Why. 
that  was  it — ^the  beershop !  .  Old  Myrtlela  fireside,  at  wluidi  I  bad  sat 
and  wooed,  had  long  been  levelled  with  the  ground.  Oh»  sady  <aad  would 
it  be,  Mary,  to  return  here  to  live — all  our  old  friends  axe  gone,  dead,  or 
dispersed;  all  our  old  shnnes  have  been. desecrated  I       > 

But  the  old  church  and  the  old  oak,  they  were  the  same  as  ever ;  noi 
even  the  railway  screamed  within  their  hearing.  It  was  -anuBged— . 
under  that  old,  old  tree  we  secured  a  place  of  rest  whither  we  may  dory 
back  our  bones  from  whence  we  got  thenu  And  we  can  now  look  peace* 
fully,  almost  cheerfully,  to  the  last  home  in  which  we  shall  all  be  penaitted 
to  lie  side  by  side,  midway  between  the  nobe  and  turmoil  ^f  iina  world 
and  the  holy  serenity  of  the  next. 

How  many  there  are  in  busy,  fighting,  struggling  London  whose  eyes 
look  round  but  rest  upon  no  green  spot  as  their  future  graves — ^how  many 
would  wish  to  go  home  again  for  their  last  sleep — and  I  r^Uy  don't  know 
why  they  shouldn't,  except  that  the  railway  companies  cha:^^  so  much  fi>r 
the  carnage  of  a  corpse.  It  is  the  expense  that  stands  between  tiiem 
and  their  family  and  home. 

But  why  there  should  be  so  great  a  difference  in  the  charge  for  carry- 
ing an  empty  coffin  and  a  coffin  with  the  small  additional  weight  of  its 
tenant,  is  not  so  clear.  Lower  your  tariff  in  this  respect,  railway  nEianageis, 
and  carry  back  the  clay  to  its  kindred  earth ! 

X. 

POTHOOKS  AND  HANGERS. 

With  nimble  fingers  the  compositor  picks  out  oi  case  the  little  letter 
after  letter,  the  atoms  that  are  tiirown  togelter  while  we  are  all  sleeping, 
to  fill  up  the  great  ocean  of  the  Times,  that  comes  rolling  with  un- 
erring tide  up  to  our  break&si-table  in  the  morning.     Night  after  m^t 
his  quick  eye  and  ready  hand  are  at  work,  emulating  the  gigantic  steasn- 
machine  that  stamps  it  all,  thousands  upon,  thousands,  in  a  few  hours, 
and  sends  it  forth.     You  go  U>  the  office-— wonder  and  admire.     But  he 
is  a  very  provoking  fellow  sometimes,  that  compositor  1    HJe  is  as  nxaiA 
a  machine  as  all  that  great  heap  of  beams  and  rods  of  iron :  he  sees 
nothing  4pirU»el  in  the  printing-press  ;  he  does  not  know  that  he  is  a 
part  of  the  chain  through  which  the  galvanic  spiurk  of  thought  flies  tstooL 
man  to  man — from  London  to  the  Poles.     JBLe  sets  up  HiBaboldt's 
*'  Cosmos"  without  knowing  a  word  that  is>  in  it^and  wmn  the  niaaUe 
fingers  do  make  a  slip  and  get  hold  of  the  wrong  letter,  what  wild  bavoc  he 
m^es  of  creation^  Gods  l^ome  dogs,  and  the  United  States  l&e  Untied 
States ;  heart  is  transformed  into  heat,  house  into  mouse,  coat  into  cat, 
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hy  the  omission,  transposition,  or  substttation  of  a  single  letter ;  and  if 

you  only  saw  the  "  copy "  that  he  sometimes  has  to  print  from — ^the 

writing  of  the  MS, — ^you  could  not  find  it  in  your  heart  to  blame  him. 

Try  it  yourselves,  my  masters,  and  see  what  a  rare  jumble  you  would 

msJce  of  it !     But  it  is  very  provoking,  nevertheless.     We  all  remember 

the  Casket  coming  out,  at  the  advent  of  the  cheap  weekly  press,  as  an 

''  Organ  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Rats,"  the  Arts  of  course  being 

meant,  but  the  compositor  had  misplaced  one  piece  of  his  mosaic.     We 

remember  some  coarser  and,  it  was  believed,  intentional  errata  since. 

Racketter  has  made  my  sides  ache  with  reciting  instances  of  similar 

mistakes.     Amongst  others,  a  young  clergyman  of  his  acquaintance 

printed  a  sermon,  the  subject  of  which  was  the  necessity  for  moderate  and 

rational  recreation,  in  which  occurred  the  passage,  "  Men  should  work— 

and  play  too."    The  want  of  a  stroke  ruined  it,  and  the  religious  world 

was  scandalised  by  reading  ''  Men  should  work — and  play  loo."    But  I 

ask  you  whether  it  is  not  annoying  to  find  such  ridiculous  errors  as  have 

just  been  pointed  out  to  me  in  my  detestable  novel  of  '^  Grace  Lightly," 

which  must  present  me  in  a  sometimes  absurd  and  sometimes  hateful 

light  before  the  world  ?    I  thought  I  had  corrected  the  proof-sheets  with 

all  care,  but  Mrs.  Pickles,  who  has  for  the  first  time  looked  into  that 

most  unfortunate  work,  suddenly  exclaims, 

'<  Well,  no  wonder  Mrs.  Potter  sent  her  copy  back  unread  beyond 
page  20 1" 

"  Why,  my  dear  ?"  I  inquire.  "  I  am  sure  I  thought  it  at  the  time 
very  ungracious,     l^at  could  have  been  the  reason?" 

'^  Reason,  indeed  I  Reason  enough,  I  think  !  Here  is  a  pretty  senti- 
ment to  go  forth  to  the  world,  'Drunkenness  is  jolly.'  A  very  pretty 
thing  for  a  married  man  to  say  !" 

"  My  dear,"  I  exclaim,  terribly  shocked,  '^  such  a  sentence  as  that — so 
foreign  to  my  sentiments^^ — so  contrary—" 

<<  Ah,  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Pickles ;  there  it  is  in  black  and  white  !" 

So  it  is,  sure  enough.  I  rush  to  my  MS. — ^that  unfortunate  MS. 
which  has  been  loeked  up  out  of  sight  these  many  long  days. 

<'  See,  see !"  I  come  back  triumphantiy.  '^  It  is  '  drunkenness  is 
foUjy'  plain  enough  in  the  copy." 

''  Not  so  very  plab,  Mr.  Pickles ;  but  if  you  did  mean  that,  why 
didn't  you  write  it  so  that  they  could  read  it  ?" 

Ah  !  why  didn't  I  ?  Why  won't  people  write  plainly  when  they  intend 
what  they  are  writing  to  be  printed  or  even  read  ?  Here  was  a  pretty 
sentence  to  stand  father  to  through  9k  faux  pas  of  the  pen  ! 

<' Well,  this  Claude  Mortimer  Plantagenet  seems  to  be  just  such 
another  as  yourself^"  continues  Mrs.  Picldes ;  '^  can't  bear  to  have  his 
children  about  him,  poor  little  things  !" 

^*  Bless  my  soul,  he  is  just  the  contrary  character,  my  dear." 

**  Well,  I  don't  know;  here  he  says,  distinctiy  enough,  *  I  hate  my 
children  round  me !' " 

<<  What,  what!  Oh,  those  villanous  printers!  It  should  have  been 
^  I  have  my  children  round  me.'  " 

'*  And  then,  again,  <  Empty  as  the  mbd'— that  is  meant  for  his  wife's 
mind,  of  course,"  says  Mrs.  Pickles  (whose  eyes  are  so  sharp  to-night)^ 
with  cutting  irony. 

3fareh^YOL.  cxy.  NO.  ccccLix.  z 
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*^Leg€  windr  I  crjr,  distracted.  ^'Oh,  no  wcMider  the  book  wu 
nonedy  with  Boch  opinions  of  the  press  to  begin  with,  and  such  eEXOis  o£ 
the  piess  to  end  witii !" 

When  Mrs.  Piddes  has  gone  to  bed  I  steal  a  nerroiis  sunrey  of 
its  hated  pages.  At  the  Tery  first  place  I  open  I  find  the  tragic  speedi, 
"Go  to,  villain!"  represented  by  this  hieroglyphical  sentence,  *^90  to 
villain  T'  (Thev  migfat  as  well  have  rendered  it ''  92  viUnn !")  It  was 
just  where  I  had  taken  my  heroine  to  Norway,  and  having  read  up  for 
the  subject,  and  being  desirous  of  showing  a  little  of  my  emdUioii, 
I  wrote  a  good  deal  about  the  eider  fowlers  and  their  pursuits  of  the 
birds;  believe  me,  in  every  instance,  these  earthly-minded  printers  had 
eaUed  them  '^  elder  flowers  1" 

But  Mrs.  Pickles  should  have  seen  the  proofis  before  I  had  corrected 
them.  Granted  that  my  caligraphy  was  somewhat  at  fiault,  is  there  any 
excuse  for  a  compositor  who  renders  the  descriptive  passage,  Sie  was 
just,  ffenerous,  and  good,  "  She  was  just,  generous,  and  9000  V*  or,  the 
affiBctmg  passage^  And  so  died  this  broken-hearted  one,  ^^  And  so  died 
this  broken-hearted  1  ?" 

I  complained  of  it  to  Sharp  and  Smart  the  very  next  mornii^. 

**  Lord  bless  yon,  sir,**  said  Shsrp,  '<  these  mistakes  can't  be  avoided, 
while  people  write  as  they  do  now-a-days.  HJere  is  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Slaughter,  the  author  oE  a  tragedy  that  excited  some  notice — perhaps  not 
very  complimentary,  but  the  printer  wasn't  to  blame  for  thiU — com- 
plaming  of  a  sentence  in  which  his  hero  was  represented  as  seiazng:  his 
dirk  and  dashing  it  into  his  enemy's  side,  being  pryited,  ^  luid  he  dashed 
the  dish  into  Antonio's  side !'  Now  look  at  his  letter,  sir ;  witness  Ins 
writing,  and  tell  me  what  you  make  out  of  it.  Mind  you,  to  make  the 
matter  clearer,  he  says,  ^  a  dirk — a  gory  dirk.'  Now,  what  does  that 
look  like  P" 

I  looked  at  the  letter.  Gory  dirk,  indeed  1  On  my  life  I  should  have 
read  it  gravy  dish ! 

How  I  remember  the  head-master  of  our  school  (worthy  man !  if  he  is 
alive  he  will  excuse  a  penitent  and  forgiving  pupil  relating  the  anecdote, 
and  he  was  alive  a  few  years  ago,  for  I  recognised  the  never-forgotteQ 
features  under  a  shovel  hat,  and  the  never-forgotten  figure,  grown  some- 
what obese  in  the  cure  of  souls),  with  a  harmless  pride  in  his  edition  of 
<^^  Suetonius,"  which  he  had  prepared  for  juvenile  distraction,  an4  pab* 
Ibhed,  whenever  the  word  "  dilemma "  happened  to  occur  in  oar  read- 
ings, would  say,  *<  Just  see,  boys,  how  it's  spelt,  for  some  printeis  per- 
sist in  spelling  it  dilemna ;  in  my  translation  of  ^  Suetonius '  I  £aand 
it  was  spelt  so,  and  it  escaped  me  in  revising  the  proofe."  This  was 
hig  great  trouble  that  was  bearing  him  down ;  the  dash  of  aloes  that 
had  dripped  into  the  cup  of  glory  which  he  had  sipped.  How  little  the 
compositoir  who  had  set  it  up  was  thinking  of  it  as  he  sat,  *^  Suetonius" 
the  furthest  from  his  thoughts,  and  pipe  and  beer  the  nearest  to  them! 
But  you  should  have  seen  the  reverend  gentleman's  writing — or,  take  a 
flaw  and  trace  the  outline  of  its  teeth  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  yon  hare 
a  fiMs-simile ! 

^  Time  was  when  people  usisd  to  write  like  schoolboys  (now  they  write 
hke  physiciansX  curling  their  cTs  to  a  nicety,  putting  their  strokes  care- 
fully to  every  t,  and  their  dots  to  eveiy  »;  but  the  world's  in  such  a 
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hurry  now !  FHy  they  have  got  above  Sunday-schools,  for  writing  was 
attended  to  in  them.  I  wish  I  could  ccmvey  to  you  an  idea  of  the  writing 
of  a  friend  whose  note  lies  before  me,  all  scratches,  blots,  little  lines,  short 
strokes.  I  diink  I  have  heard  this  style  described  as  the  footsteps  of  a 
tipsy  fly  who  had  fallen  into  the  ink-bottle,  and  just  scrambled  out  again. 
I  will  say  for  the  ladies  that  they  keep  to  the  old  sharp  angular  writing, 
detestable  as  it  once  was;  but  we  are  going  to  dots  and  blots,  and  micro- 
scopic characters  that  don't  suit  my  eyes  and  age  at  all.  Hebrew,  Saor 
sent,  Chinese,  double  Dutch,  Fijean — it  might  be  any  or  all  of  these  for 
all  that  it  looks  like  English,  iuad  as  for  punctuation,  there  is  no  audi 
thing  recognised  in  modem  correspondence  I 

A  frightful  catastrophe  had  nearly  h^pened  in  Potter's  fsunily  the  other 
day  through  the  affected  style  of  modern  writing.  Mrs.  Potter's  eldest 
daughter,  Julia,  is  engaged  to  a  young  man  in  die  City,  Mr.  Augustus 
Spooner,  an  exemplary  clerk,  of  moral  principles,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Christian  Young  Men's  Association,  and  of  several  mutual  improvement 
societies,  who,  after  he  has  lefb  business  and  had  his  tea,  goes  every  even- 
ing to  his  Bible  class,  and  thence  comes  to  visit  his  adored  one.  Lately, 
however,  there  have  been  misgivings  in  the  Potter  household  of  this  good 
young  man  having  got  into  evil  company,  lor  he  had  bJlea  in  with  a 
harum-skarum  schoolfellow.  Bob  Graceless^  who,  Mrs.  Potter  sadly  feared, 
was  a  cracked  vessel  that  would  not  hold  the  oil  of  goodness.  Their  worst 
fears  were  confirmed  when,  one  evening,  Augustus  did  not  appear  at  the 
usual  tea,  but  in*his  place  came  a  letter  in  the  well-known  nandwriting, 
which  Julia  opened,  stared  at,  and  fell  speechless  to  the  ground,  for  these 
were  the  first  words  of  the  Christian  young  man :  *^  My  dearest  will,  I 
trust,  forgive  me  if  I  do  not  come  to  her,  for  I  have  been  prevailed  on  by 
Graceless  to  go  to  sea."  These  words  knocked  her  down,  stuimed  and 
speechless,  and  you  may  guess  the  scene  that  followed.  Mrs.  Potter, 
leaving  her  two  youngest  daughters  to  bring  the  stricken  one  to  life 
again,  caught  up  the  letter. 

<'0h,  the  vile  wretch!"  she  exclaimed;  "  the  mercenary.  Mammon- 
worshipping  wretch !  Here  it's  all  explained.  This  is  why  he  has  gone 
off  to  sea :  '  I  cannot  love  tiU  you  sell  your  property ;'  and  then  there's 
something  else,  and  then  he  says  something,  and  something-*-and  what's 
this  ?— *  Our— oup ' " 

'*  Looks  like  '  baby,' "  suggests  the  aUAii  Potter. 

"You're  a  brute  as  well  as  a  fool.  Potter,"  cries  his  amiable  wife; 
"  and  then  the  mercenary  wretch  goes  on,  ^  You  know  how  I  love  and 
worship  gold !  Give  me  a  thousand  pounds  and  I  would  select  you,'— « 
then  a  line  or  two  that  I  can't  read,  and  then — ^what's  this  at  the  finish? 
What?  what?— 'Love  to  fet  Sal!'  Well  to  be  sure,  is  that  proper 
respect  to  your  wife,  Mr.  Potter?  If  you  were  anything  of  a  man,  you 
would  resent  this ;  you  would  not  breawe  or  eat  tiU  you  had  followed  up 
ibis  vile  deceiver  I"  and  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  purpose. 

Potter  breathed,  but  did  not  eat  before  he  took  a  cab  and  was  off  to 
Mr.  Spooner's  father's,  and  rolled  off  with  the  old  gentleman  to  Mr. 
Graceless's  apartments,  whither  the  good  young  man  had  said  he  was 
going,  and  where  they  surprised  him  and  his  friend  in  a  great  debauch  of 
mild  cigars  and  ginger- wine-and-water.  The  letter  was  soon  explained. 
It  was  all  a  mistoke :  all  for  the  want  of  a  stroke  to  the  ^'s,  a  dot  to  the 
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t'Sy  and  a  stop  to  the  sentenoei.  He  had  merely  wished  to  announce 
that  he  was  going  to  tea  with  GiaoelesSy  not  to  sea ;  and  the  sentences 
appearing  to  betray  an  anUEiBbiiS.diipositiotf  eomf^isfd  a  rhapsody  begin- 
ning, **  I  cannot,  love,  tell  you — tell  you  properiy — ^how  intense  my  love 
is^'^and 'endings  ^  Giire  me*  a  «thowBftnd' ftiew  and'^; /would  select lY^o." 
It  was  a  loBg  while,  howe w,  before  Mrs.  Potter  wxUl  be  pei^uaded^thst 
the  closing  seatenoe  of  the  lettepr  was  mk  ptrsoodly  o&nsKH^  if>  her- 
self but  the  simple  and  frieodly  sebtescey  '*  Love  to  voa  all  I*! 

Perhaps  the  worst,  however,  is  the  loss  poor  Aacketter  iiae  AOstMoed 
ihrovghdie  odioua  h^t  df  bod  writing!.  Wielmig^  SM  he.eajs^  loloprtify 
bis  banker's  ac^oount,  as  he  dees  aot  like  keepmg  a  balanoe  of  les^  tfcsn 
500i!.,  he  required  a  temporary  advance  of  eash  oit  his  nnexoeptionsUe 
peiional  «ecurity,  and  applied  to  a  large  and  philanthiopie  capitalist  at  a 
neighbomiDg  taveni,  who,  addressing  '^  the  embarrassed"  in  large  csftti^ 
in  the  dieappapera,  holds  out  one  hand  with  f<  Loans  df  five  to  a  thoussui 
pounds,^  and  the  other  for  ia  bill  for  priaoipal  and  inter^t  I  was*  veiy 
sonr  to  hear  that  Backetter  bad  had  anything  to  do  witb>e  bHI,  or  thsl 
be  should  have  had  such  a  false  delicacy  about  his  banker^e  balaBee  ss 
to  put  his  hand  to  one  of  those  tiasfty  dangerous  things !  I  ziever  toudied 
one  in  my  llfe*^I  infinitely  prefer  oectors'  or  even  lawyers*  UUsl  « Well^ 
the  bill  was  drawn,  and  fiacketter  aoeepted  it»  'payable  at  seveatgr  i9if% 
after  daite^  when  his  salary  from  the  JBsrMSS  would  ebme  d«e»  bQ^be&re 
•three  weeks  had  expired  the  bill  was  presented  and^  the  amoaot  d»r 
manded.  In  vain  Ranketter'Y>laaded  the  time  wias  seventy  days  the 
large  and  phiknthropic  capitalbt  declared  it  was  tweiuty ;  and  se  ilt  ap- 
peased to  the  Ibamed  judge,'  whd  direbted  judgment  on  it*  I  vfas,  bew^ 
ever,  tfaankMto  find  Radcettcr  oheerAilandprapiired  with  ^  meney— 
for  so  I.  infer,  for  he  laughed  and  winked  as  he  saidi ."  Never  mind^  old 
boy  I  twenty  days  or  seventy^t's  all  the  same  to  me,"  aad  jerked  he 
thumb  over  his  shonUer,  as  maeh  as  to  8S|y  the  money  ^bb  all  ri^  ia 
the  next  room* 

I  trust  these  infitanees  of  the  evik  and  dangers  dT  bad  wrMing  w3 
operate  as  a  warning.  .  I  am  a  very  distmet  and  plain  wiibsr  mys^  and 
the  result,  as  you  see,  is  the  absence  of  typographioal  ertpzs.;  as4)  ss  I 
am  mostpartioulaFia  dotting  my  fs  and  crossing  my  ^^  it  would  in- 
deed be  strange  if  the  priaier  should  make  any  mestakes*   •    ' . 
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TbI!  extreme  naJmyimMs  of  the  kFlhinuf  ikat  joina  Nocth  Amarlca  to 
Soutk'b  so  ttxantfetft,  thit<  th«  iddi  of  cattii^  an  interooeaBW  Oftsal  ap^ 
peairs  tb  date  as  £eur  iNUik  «a  ih^  fifst  peeing  of  thetsnitoty.  Wken 
Fernando  Cortes,  tho  oencfueror  «f  Mexioo^  finft  saw  thePaeifio  firom 
its  wester^  dbdree^  fae  ma»  so  strack  with  the  possibilify  and  utility  of  an 
mtevoceiu^e  commaniBaitioQi'  thai  he  «otualfy  anda  reseasohes  ia  the 
hopes  of  disoovering  that  someAing  of  the  land  was  Abeady*  in,  exist- 
enee.  Many  Spanish  residents  memorialised  their  goTemment  imon  the 
flame  snl^eet  sahseqnent  to  the  colonisatioii  of  the  boaatry;  normd  they 
fail  to  signalise  the  ejdstence  of  a  magmfioent  lake,  from  whioh  issued  a 
river  large  enough  to  serve  as  a  hasis  for  an  interooeanie  ^caeal;  hut 
^aitt  was  to  Central  America  what  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  has 
been  to  the  North— ^n  inettbus,  ever  hostile  to  idl  kinds  of  progress  and 
improvement.  .   • 

Some  time  after  the  king  of  the  Mosquito^  in  HondnzaSy  plaeed  him<- 
self  tinder  the  protection  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  days 
of  Htt  the  same  project  became  associated  wiUi  thatenlightened  ministOTS 
plans  for  securing  the  maritime  and  commercial  aggrandisement  of  the 
oountty,  and  an  expedition  was  sent  in  1780  to  uw  river  San  Juan,  in 
which  Nelson  figurod  as  captain  of  ihe  Hinchinbrook. 

Since  that  epoch  a  number  of  schemes  and  projects  have  been  advo« 
cated,  the  jusUy  renowned  traveller  Humboldt  having  led  the  way  by 
pointing  •out  no  less  than  five  different  lines  feasible  for  roads,  railways, 
or  interoceanic  canals.  Our  own  times  may  be  essentiaUy  derignated  as 
the  age  of  action  as  contrasted  with  that  which  has  preceded  it,  and 
which  has  been  almost  too  solely  devoted  to  preliminary  geographical  and 
acientific  inquiries.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  solved  the 
problem  of  ages  so  far  as  interoceanic  communication  was  concerned, 
and  it  is  probable  that  many  of  us  will  live  to  see  the  problem  of  inter- 
oceanic canalisation  solved  in  a  similar  satisfactory  manner,  both  in  the 
West  and  in  the  East. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  epoch  for  action  in 
this  long-discussed  question  having  arrived,  difficulties  of  a  political  nature 
should  have  arisen,  and  have  come  to  interfere  with  what  ought  to  have 
been  a  purely  scientific  and  commercial  enterprise.  It  is,  indeed,  deeply 
to  be  regretted  that  while  the  acts  of  the  predatory  bands  of  flibustiersf 
are  disavowed  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  that  government 
should  persist  in  dbregarding  existing  treaties  and  arrogating  to  itself 
rights  such  as  no  other  European  power  ever  laid  claim  to,  placing  itself 
thereby,  and  by  its  open  advocacy  of  the  Monroe  doctrine — a  doctrine 
which  apportions  all  America  to  the  United  States,  and  which  repels  all 
European  interference — ^beyond  the  pale  of  international  courtesies  and  of 

*  Fercement  de  risthme  de  Panama  par  le  Canal  de  Nicaragua.  Expose  de 
la  Question.    Par  M.  Felix  Belly.    Paris. 

t  Mlbustier,  or  aventurier,  is  a  Ereoch  word.  The  old  predatory  outlaws  by 
land  and  sea  oo  the  Spanish  Main— the  Zee  Bowers  of  the  Dutch— were  better 
known  as  Buccaneers,  from  the  Indian  term,  "  boucan,"  dried  meat. 
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a  general  civilisation.  It  is  not,  farther,  very  promismg  to  the  fbtnre 
tbat  France— however  great  and  enlightened  that  country  may  be  in  a 
militaiy,  artistic,  and  Hteraiy  point  of  view,  stHl  notoriously  unsuccessftd 
as  a  maritime  and  colonial  power,  and  by  no  means  the  most  wealtl^  of 
the  nations  of  Europe — should  have  taken  in  hand  at  the  same  time  the 
two  most  interesting,  most  important,  as  also  the  two  most  difficult 
and  expensive  geographical  undertakings  that  the  globe  presents — 
an  Atlantic  and  a  Pacific^  imd  a  Mediterranean  and  a  Red  Sea^  inter- 
oceanic  canal. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  tiie  native  government  has  remained  in- 
difierent  all  this  time  to  the  importance  of  an  interoeeanic  communication. 
On  the  contrary,  no  sooner  was  the  young  republic  of  Nicarag^  con- 
stituted, than  a  member,  Don  Antonio  de  la  Cerda,  took  the  initiative  m 
proposing  a  decree  to  carry  out  so  desirable  an  object.  The  means  of 
the  country  were  not,  however,  equal  to  so  vast  an  enterprise.  Hie 
United  States  then  came  forward,  and  several  companies  were  started 
with  the  view  to  carrying  out  the  project.  'Hie  Nicaraguan  government 
laid  the  bases  at  that  time— that  is,.as  early  as  in  1823 — of  the  principles 
which  were  to  guide  them  in  the  concessions  made  to  foreign  companies 
to  carry  the  said  project  into  effect.  A  Mr.  Palmer,  of  New  Totk, 
obtained  the  first  concession  in  1826.  The  period,  faowerer,  within 
which  labours  were  to  be  commenced  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
grant,  went  by  without  a  single  step  baring  been  taken,  and  the  pzofect 
only  led  the  way  in  that  long  senes  of  ^ures  which  hare  attended 
upon  those  which  have  hitherto  been  entertained,  whether  by  tiie  people 
of  the  United  States  or  by  others,  for  carrying  out  the  same  great  enter- 
prise. 

The  next  in  the  field  was  no  less  a  personage  than  WiUiam  I.,  king  d 
Holland,  who  had  resolved  upon  devoting  even  the  greater  part  of  his 
private  fortune  in  order  to  efi^ctually  cany  out  this  fiivourite  scheme,  but 
the  revolution. of  1830  and  the  separation  of  Belgium  put  a  stop  to  diese 
cosmopolitan  good  worics. 

WiUiam  was  not  the  only  one  of  princely  birth  who  allowed  himself  to 
be  seduced  by  the  contemplation  of  this  most  desirable  midertaldng.  Ths 
prisoner  of  Ham  occupied  a  portion  of  his  constrained  leisure  in  studying 
the  subject  under  its  various  phases,  and  he  associated  t^e  opening  dPan 
interoeeanic  canal  with  the  foundation  of  a  great  maritime  and  inde- 
pendent power  in  Central  America.  He  foresaw  rising  on  a  point  of  the 
isthmus,  between  the  two  lakes  of  Nicaragua  and  Managua,  winch  he 
designated  as  two  natural  havens,  the  Cons^ntinople  of  the  future  world, 
with  a  new  Bosphorus  opening  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  **  Son  projet." 
says  M.  FMix  Belly,  ''  porte  I'empreinte  de  ce  grandiose  qui  semble  ^tie 
le  cachet  du  g^nie  Napol^nien.'* 

The  United  States,  less  prone  to  theorise,  have  ever  continued  to  enter- 
tain the  most  ardent  desire  to  carry  out  the  same  magnificent  project, 
and  to  monopolise  power  in  Central  America.  It  will  probably  never  be 
without  a  struggle  that  they  will  yield  a  scheme  so  long  and  so  oovetonsly 
dwelt  upon,  to  be  carried  out  by  others.  On  the  27th  of  Augrost,  1849, 
the  company,  designated  as  that  of  White  and  Vanderbilt,  conchzded  a 
new  treaty  with  the  government  of  Nicaragua,  which  comprised  the  priri- 
leges  of  canalisation  with  those  of  a  free  navigation  of  the  San  Juan,  and 
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die  opening  <^  a  road  to  ihe  Pacific  whilst  the  woxks  weie  going  on.  The 
tenns  of  the  concession  were  that  the  worics  were  to  coHunence  within  a 
yeaz^  and  to  he  brought  to  a  completion  witMn  iwd^e.  The  contract 
was  guaranteed  by  the  government  of  the  United  States^  which  resenred 
to  ttsdf  the  right  of  navigating  ihe  imaginary  canal  widi  ships  of  war^ 
as  also  other  exclusive  privileges.  This  tieaty  experienced,  however,  the 
same  &te  as  others,  with  llie  exception  that  it  led  to  trouble.  In  the 
words  of  M.  F^lix  Bdlly,  die  treafy  of  1849  had  no  other  results  than 
to  have  caused  certain  levelHngs  and  somidings  to  be  carried  out  by  an 
engineer — Mr.  Child — which  completed  previous  studies.  The  state  of 
Nicaragua  never  touched  a  dollar  of  that  share  of  the  benefits  which  was 
reserved  to  it.  The  compniy  violated  with  the  most  flagrant  bad  faith 
all  the  engagements  that  it  had  contracted  with  respect  to  that  state,  and 
finally,  in  order  the  better  to  compensate  the  Nicaraguan  government  for 
its  forbearance,  the  United  States^  after  having  provoked  in  1854  the 
bombardment  of  Grreytown  (San  Juan  de  Nicaragua),  hy  wUch  five 
hundred  families  were  mined  and  20,000  milHons  (francs !)  of  merchandise 
were  destroyed,  lent  its  steamers  in  1855  to  Walker's  flibustiers,  in  order 
diat  they  might  obtain  possession  of  Granada,  thus  making  common 
cause  with  a  banditti  to  destroy  a  state  which  had  enriched  it. 

Nicaragua  and  its  canal  have  thus  ever  remained  in  the  position  of  one 
of  those  legendary  easteUated  abodes  where  wealth,  power,  and  pleasure 
await  the  youthful  hero,  but  to  arrive  at  which  there  are  enchanted  forests 
to  traverse  with  rivulets  that  swell  to  torrents,  holes  that  open  like 
&ihomless  pits,  rocks  ready  to  fall  and  crush,  and  trees  that  belch  forth 
flames  of  fire;  or  there  are  fruits  guarded  by  vicious  dwarfe,  or  flowers 
over  which  roam  lions  with  manes  of  snakes,  or  ravines  guarded  hy 
giant  ogres,  or  gilded  saloons,  with  wine,  and  food,  and  beauty  to  tempt 
astray. 

M.  F6Ux  Belly  is  in  the  present  day  whi^t  Perceval,  who  combated  the 
said  giants,  dragons,  and  sorcerers  to  conquer  the  magic  lance  and  basin, 
was  to  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  Peredor  to  the  Gauls,  and 
P^ronnik  to  the  Bretons.  Nicaragua  and  its  lakes,  rivers,  rocks,  and 
forests,  its  tropical  sun,  its  pestilential  swamps,  its  rude  natives,  its  * 
powerless  government,  and  its  coveted  spoil,  is  the  modem  apple  of  dia- 
cord,  the  actual  castle  of  romance.  It  remains  to  be  seen  i^  even  backed 
by  <'  the  man  "  who,  to  use  our  doughty  champion's  grandiose  language, 
has  been  reserved  by  Providence  for  a  destiny  so  high  that  it  is  sufficient 
for  him  in  the  present  day  simply  to  will  in  order  that  the  greatest  things 
shall  be  accomplished,  M.  F^lix  Belly — twin  hero  with  M.  de  Lesseps-* 
will  succeed  in  his  rival  exploit. 

The  elaboration  of  the  idea  is,  we  are  told,  complete.  It  has  traversed 
all  the  phases  that  are  necessary  to  carry  a  conception  from  its  first  erude 
birth  up  to  the  perfection  of  becoming  a  scnentific  dednotioa.  The  question 
of  practicability  will  no  longer  admit  of  discussion.  The  labours  carried 
out  for  the  last  thirty  years  by  English,  French,  and  American  engineers, 
notoriously  by  Bailly,  Garella,  and  Child,  present  sufficient  bases  on 
which  to  fbuud  a  regular  project  in  which  all  possible  difficulties  shall  be 
anticipated.  All  explorations  confirm  a  mean  amount  of  expense.  All 
the  conditions  demanded  by  capitalists  meet  at  a  certain  point  in  the 
actual  state  of  the  question.     It  is  as  ripe  as  £Gur  as  multiplied  ealcnla- 
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Hatrn  tm  gfimMiif^  &$>%>  luatml^*:  it  btf-tfifif  pBtmmffm  liw^^a 

Slendid  affiliation  of  illustrious  names,  and  in  oar  own  times  Akausite 
umboldt^  WiMiam  I.,  Mdiel  Cheyalier,  and  Napoleon  IIL  ''  It  is 
under  the  sagis.  of  these  soTereign  sutbofitietf  tlM*w%  hiVe' 'dazed  to 
ambitioQ'  iot  oor-oonntrj,  or  lathev  ibr  odr  epeck'^itfd  46t  cftyilisation 

gftneraliy,  the  honour  of  putting  the  sed  on  the  drdem  ^  Fernando 
ortez.  The  BBCBET  of  thx ersAtr  it  no  lottg^ii iseWef  f* 
£n  avatvt^  Feveeyalt  fytffpAj  Perennihf  ^tfae  tt^cal  nans  ted  flooded 
swamps,  with  Aeir  pestilential imn^  lliaiffataged'BAgaidiei^  Kemble's 
littie  toree-t  the  droughts  of  the  hot  season,  the  noxious  exhalations  of 
the  pent^iip  lvvilieb»  and  the  rooks  and  shallows  tifiit  tkried  back  NelsoD, 
are  but  the  nreliminary  difficulties  of  .the  Qnjteiprise*  l^h^reiUQS.ths 
hostility  of  tne  United  States,  and  tiie^cpnau^estof  the  ipeiEhaQatiUs 
treasure.  There  are  the  labour  to  be  found,  ana  the  pbjsi(»al  obstacfes  to 
be  overcome.  True  that  the  lattei*  are  pf  a  wo^drousW  stubborn.  4;iA<* 
racter,  and  tiiat  they  are,  furtberi  upon  a  sci^le  of  magmtu^^  m^  calc«* 
lated  to  appal  the  stoutest  hearted^  but  t}i$y,  are  o^y  ipceptw^sa^l^ahen) 
of  modern  times.  ^.  ^     -  -   -^MnA  -■• 

The  proie<;tor  of  so  vast  a  ,8<^beme  ciMWQ(^.nfttui^y..he(/;wu^  ia 
details  to  demonstrate  the  minimum  of  expenditure  ai^a  the  "VN™"*?"* 
of  receipts. .  M.  Thome  de  Gamoud^  projector  of  the  submaniiie  tunnel 
between  England ,  and  JF*rance^  was  engf^ged  to  disc|i9s  tbe^.  delicate 
questions.  The  ^wo  outlets  to  the  lake  wilt  accordmg  t/p  Xl^jfLv^oxitj^ 
demand  an  expenditure  estimated  at  2)720,000  firancs.  .  Tbi^lnim  Saa 
Juan  is  17^  kilometres  in  length,  it  is  fed. by  seven<^'  ti^ot^arifflsbssyim 
the  lakes,  and  flows  in  its  upper  p6rtion9  over  rock&.t^aitt  crop  out^ta  day; 
A  system  of  simple  canalisation  is  not  applicable,  thereiojret.to.,tfaiaxiTer| 
for,  as  its  tributaries  come  from. virgin  forest^  and  are.jowded  with 
detritus,  they  would  encumber  the  intervals;  jit  is.prppf|se!Jf  ,jtltf^  to. 
adopt  what  is  designated  as  a  system  of  canalisation  wittL  a^pontiKuxms. 
currept.  This  is  to.be  accomplished  hy  seven  " b»graiges,f* .l^^M^Uiding a 
defensive  sea-]iock.  These  seven  locks  will  cjos^,,  i^ipg^tl^^^tjii^^^  of  .the 
country  for  their  construction,  7,000^000  Jraj^cs ;  there  aj^,to  j^added 
to  this  the  expenses  of  levelling  the  bed  of  the.  river  apd-.pfio^bi^ictii^ 
track-road^  the  whole  estimated  at  2 1,100,000  ic^cs,:     .,,     ,^,,.,  j  ■ 

The  Saluias  canal  is  that  part  of  th^. project  in  which  M^  ji^jU^y^s-pZaa 
claims  to  differ  from  all  othei^.  Kapojeon  JII,'s  pipject  .embr9ios(rthe. 
navigation  of  Lake  Kicaragua,  a  cana(  between.it  a^  I^tkeJi^UHMgnA*. 
and  another  canal  between  that, lake  and,  the  Paci^c  at,£grt  I(efl)4^ 
The  Danish  engineer  (Erstedt  first  explored  thecoj^try.j^l^at^.ifit^nrane^ 
between  the  Bay  of  Salinas  and  the  jun9tio^.ot.%,.^flpp?i.;wd>3Ukfl 
Nicaragua.  It  is  a  hilly  region,,  with  deep  vaUeM  oir-'ra^vinta.'  Tb^ 
Sapoa  IS  fed  by  five  streams  that  descend  Irpmithe.JB/^nks.of  the^vfdoa&o, 
of  Orosi,  and  their  valleys,  clad  with. virgin ibrjests,.  a;i9  s^.t^  ]i^ixdia* 
bited  by  "  magnificent"  races  of  Indians. ,    \  .    .jt     ...., 

It  wa?  upon  jihis  line  that  an,English  C9mpany,ca^ed,t^tpf./thi  Costal 
Bica  route,  proposed—now  some  time  back-Trto  ogen  a.qigg^l  j^f  qo^mftr 
nication  between  the  Pacific  and  Lake  Nicai:aguay  .tbifa-  taking  ^»3t 
Belly  all  that  there  is  that  he  claims  io  b^  origini^*or-diflfef«»4  tm  o^a* 
ception  from  those  who  have  gone  before  him.  Tte  pi^jpo>,  i?)Jct^  f^ft^Tj 
however,  ^8  it  no^  stapds  before  ns^  embraces  ,d^pewigv;eWBtii|g, 
tunneUing,  embankments  with  walls,  and  six  loc^Si  the  .yrhql^  ^St 
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..    .  .    WorJ^  Oil.  I^iQ  ISTicafsgttft     k        .        .  2,700,000 

.      Workp  ftajthe  river  San  Juan      *        .     .  24,100>000 

J    WorHt^n  the  Salinas  canal    .        *        .  ^5^400^000 

Other  coi;i»truetioas,  telegraphs^  4bo.     .     •  3,800^000 

£x|>eii$e«  of  adminiHration  forfoni!  years .  4^000,000 

JipmeAtaLandynfapeseen  expeiffies  •        .  .   30,000^000 

.  T<7^  capital  •         .         .         «     .     12(VX)0y(iH)0 

oi'  4,800^000^.  sterling,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  projected  canal  of  Suez 
being  fOO.OOOjOOd  franc^  or  8,000 fiOOl  sterling. 

^  ^ It  will  bees^irtial/'  we  ai^  told,  ''to  the  accomplishment  of  such  an 
entetpris^;  to' put,  before  alh  things,  the  immense  local  resources  of  nature 
under  contribution,  and  to  Utilise  in  the  employment  of  these  resources 
^e  geAtu^l  bf  all  people.  We  mn^t  do  well,  hke  the  Dutch;  do  quick, 
like  the  Americaps ;  and  do  cheaply,  like  the  great  practical  men  of 
England ;  we  must  borrow  the  distinctive  trmts  of  genius  of  each  nadon, 
and  then  shed  over  this  assemblage  of  faculties,  in  order  to  give  them 
perfection,  that 'eminent  scientific  ohslracter  which  lies  in  the  traditions  of 
France,  ai!id  shines  in  all  that  slie  undertakes.  The  engineers  of  France 
have  for  minion  to  assimilate  the  national  aptitudes  of  difFerent  people, 
and  this  misition,' if  thoroughly  understood  and  appreciated,,  ought  to 
attain  the  height  of  a  real  pnesthood."  We  must  leave  the  modest 
Yankees  to  out-Herod  this  extravaganza.  The  engineers  who  are  to 
SBperifitend  this  great  work  ought  manifestly,  if  fully  imbued  with  the 
sense  of  their  high  mission,  to  superintend  the  labours  in  caps  or  helmets 
adorned  with  flowers,  and  other  cnaracteristic  ornaments  of  the  old  Aztec 
or  Tohec  priesthood. 

After  the  expenses  comes  the  consideration  of  the  receipts.  These 
were  estimated  by  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  at  15,000,000  francs ;  but 
since  that  time  gold  has  been  discovered  in  California,  Australia,  and 
British  Colilmbia;  commercial  relations  have  been  opened  with  China 
and  Japan ;  and  the  employment  of  the  screw  has  opened  a  new  era  in 
navi^tion;  Indeed,  it  is  estimated  that  there  is,  one  thing  with  another 
— gold  and  guano,  migratidn  and  ehiigration — a  constant  augmentation 
of  shipping  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  one-sixth  of  the  whole  in  the 
space  of  a  ye^rJ  Availibg  himself  of  this  computation^  and  of  the  ad«r 
vantages  preisented  by  the  anticipated  opening  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific,  i^e  projector  of  the  Anglo-French  international  tunnel,  and  the 
u^iser  of  the  genius  of  all  nations  under  the  sB^is  of  Gallic  scientific 
pre-eminence,  feels  himself  authorised  in  deducing  for  the  fortunate  share- 
holders a  receipt  equivalent  to  56,000,000  francs  or  60,000,000  firancs. 
We  have  thus  a  presumed  expenditure  of  100,000,000  francs  to 
120)000,000  ftiancs  ags&nst  a  minimum  I'evenue  of  50,000,d00  francs;^ 
and  that  is  nothing,  we  are  rejnin'ded,  in  a  coi^ntry  like  intertropical' 
America,  where  the  mean  profits  of  commerdal  operations  are  never  less 
than  100  per  cent.,  the  Panama  Railway  itself  paying  40  per  cent',  to 
its  shareholder^. 

I%i8  not,  however,  our  intention  to  treat,  the  subject  before  us  lightly. . 
We  leiok  vfpbn  the  canying  out  of  the  pifoposed  interoceanic  communica- 
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tion  as  in  every  respect  a  most  desirable  and  a  most  important  adiieve- 
ment — as  an  undertaking  deserving  of  the  sympathies  of  all  en^ghtencd 
nations.  Even  as  far  as  money  is  concerned,  many  more'  millions  have 
been  expended  in  the  construction  of  ports  at  Cherboorg,  at  Havre,  at 
Liverpool,  at  Antwerp,  and  at  Venice  within  the  last  century  ^an 
would  be  demanded  to  carry  out  this  great  international  object^  and 
these  works  not  always  carried  out  for  such  praiseworthy  purposes. 

In  a  political  point  of  view,  regarding  solely  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain,  the  projected  line  of  railway  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver  has  far  . 
greater  claims  to  our  support.  A  railroad  traversing  the  whole  extent 
of  British  North  America  would  at  once  afford  an  nnassailable  means  of 
reaching  our  eastern  possessions,  and  it  would  ensure  the  eokunaatm 
and  cultivation  of  immense  tracts  of  valuable  land  at  present  only  trod 
by  the  red  man  or  ciad  with  virgin  forests  tenanted  by  the  fiar-beaiing 
animals. 

But  other  political  considerations  of  a  more  cosmopolitan  character, 
which  interest  and  concern,  indeed,  at  the  present  moment,  the  vAofe 
civilised  world,  and  upon  the  solution  of  which  d^ends  the  Axture  equi- 
librium of  the  New  World  and  its  pacific  relations  with  the  Old,  come 
to  attach  a  rare  and  unwonted  importance  to  the  independenee  <^  Nica- 
ragua and  its  right  to  enter  into  foreign  treaties  and  conventions^ 

The  relations  of  Great  Britain  with  the  United  States,  more  par- 
ticularly in  reference  to  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  to  which  the  Union 
persists  in  giving,  what  was  never  intended,  a  retrospective  ehancter, 
have  been  previously  discussed  by  us,  and  it  is  very  much  to  beregietited 
that,  as  anticipated  at  that  time,  those  relations,  instead  of  improving, 
have  been  gradually  assuming  a  more  gloomy  and  threatening^  aspect — 
an  aspect  i^ch  the  last  annual  message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  renders,  if  possible^  still  more  portentous.  The  government  o£ 
the  United  States,  who  in  the  time  of  our  trouble,  albeit  of  oar  own 
blood,  sought  the  nnMendly  opportunity  of  picking  up  a  quarrel  apropos 
of  a  few  vagrants  recruited  in  their  territory,  not  having  it  in  tb»r 
power  to  repudiate  a  treaty,  merely  because  Great  Britain  had  not  fbl- 
filled  its  conditions  before  it  existed,  employed  a  band  of  predatory  and 
lawless  men  to  annul  the  treaty,  violate  its  engagements,  and  baffle 
Boiopean  policy,  as  well  as  trample  upon  local  rights.  It  was,  says  M. 
Belly,  in  a  well  and  ably  written  essay  on  *^  The  Elquilibriiun  w  the 
New  World,"  the  Monroe  doctrine  expounded  in  formal  aets  in  thefebce 
of  Europe;  it  was  the  sovereignty  of  the  entire  of  the  New  World 
claimed  by  an  invading  republic ;  it  was  the  carrying  out  of  ^retensiom 
which  at  onee  threaten  tiie  independence  of  neighbouring  republics,  the 
annihilation  of  the  Spanish  race,  and  of  the  commercial  liberty  of  the 
whole  globe. 

Certain  it  is,  and  we  regret  to  have  to  avow  it  of  people  <^  our  lan- 
goage  and  blood,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States,  or  Americans  far 
eaeellencej  as  they  term  themselves,  not  only  clothe  idl  intematioiial 
qoestions  with  more  selfish  interests  and  more  angry  paasions  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  world,  bat  they  cultivate  polil^nd  prkic^pie  so  UtiSiOj 
est  it  is  so  utterly  prostituted  to  egotism,  that  they  actually  take  a  piide 
in  that  which  people  of  a  more  antique  and  refined  civilisation  loc^  upon 
as  deroptory  to  their  honour.  Thus  the  United  States  were  hostile  to 
Ei^land  and  France  on  the  occasion  of  the  war  with  Busbm^  not  &om 
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any  veal  or  actual  Bympathy  with  the  latter,  bat  simply  because  the  em- 
faairassmeQt  and  humiuatioii  of  ihose^countries  were  ravomrable  to  their 
own  selfish  xd^s  of  aggrandisement.  The  Monroe  doctrine  is  indeed 
subversive  of  all  moral  sense.  Such  is  the  idea  of  an  impartial  neutrality 
entertained  by  certain  parties  in  the  United  States,  that  at  the  very  time 
that  the  exasperation  was  at  its  highest  against  the  English  for  enlisting 
the  miserable  ofl&courings  of  the  world,  recruiting  was  being  openly 
carried  on  in  favour  of  the  Czar,  contracts  were  entered  into,  and  a  sub- 
sidy of  60,000,000  dollars  was  proflered.  What  was  worse,  the  press  of 
the  Union  had  the  immodesty  to  boast  of  these  flagrant  violations  of  all 
political  honour  and  principle :  they  actually  looked  upon  that  which  was 
discreditable  as  a  triumph  I  * 

So  it  is  with  regard  to  the  Clayton*Bulwer  treaty  which  was  con- 
cluded at  Washington  on  the  19th  of  April,  1850,  with  the  especial 
view  of  ensuring  the  independence  of  the  States  of  Central  America,  and 
the  neutrality  of  any  interoceanic  communications,  either  by  road,  rail,  or 
canal,  that  should  be  carried  out  in  those  countries.  It  was  a  convention 
to  secure  the  rights  and  liberties  of  all  nations.  Once  this  treaty  signed 
and  agreed  to,  the  United  States  government  wished  to  give  a  retro- 
spective reading  to  the  first  article,  which  ordains  that  neither  of  the  two 
governments  shall  occupy,  or  fortify,  or  colonise,  or  shall  take  or  exercise 
any  domination  in  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  or  any  other  portion  of  Central 
America,  and  they  insisted  that  the  article  in  question  had  not  only 
reference  to  die  future  but  also  to  the  past,  and  that,  in  virtue  of  such 
article,  Great  Britain  roust  give  up  its  ancient  protectorate  of  the  Mos- 
quito coast  and  di  Greytown  (San  Juan  de  Nicaragua),  or  that  they 
would  not  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Well  may  M.  Belly  say, 
"  It  is  manifest  that  if  Europe  carried  the  same  blind  obstinacy  in  re- 
pudiating all  loyal  explanations  into  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  the 
whole  of  the  old  continent  would  be  on  fire,  and  the  Congress  of  Paris 
could  never  have  come  to  a  decision."  The  ostensible  objects  of  the 
Ciayton-Bulwer  treaty,  says  the  same  writer,  were  highly  creditable  to 
die  contracting  parties,  but  the  secret  motives  that  impelled  the  United 
States  to  it,  were  to  expel  Great  Britain  from  Centnd  America,  and, 
fiuling  in  that  selfish  object,  they  have  repudiated  the  treaty  itself.  The 
£Kt  is,  that  if  Great  Britain  gave  up  the  question  of  the  protectorate  of 
the  Mosquito  coast  to-morrow,  the  state  of  things  would  remain  just  the 
same,  for  the  United  States  seek  not  only  the  exclusion  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  from  Central  America,  but  die  protectorate,  and  ultimately 
the  aheorption,  of  those  states  to  themselves.  They  would  not  allow  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  to  stand  in  their  way  for  a  moment,  but  would 
anticipate  its  conclusions  by  an  active  flibustierism.  The  government  of 
Great  Britain,  loyal  in  its  intentions,  proposed,  even  subsequently  to  the 
haughty  repudiation  of  its  terms  by  Mr.  Pierce,  to  submit  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  treaty  to  the  arbitration  of  a  third  power.  But  this  was 
likewise,  and  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  rejected*  The  United 
States  do  not  want  the  terms  of  the  treaty  to  be  satisfaetorily  sctded ;  they 
want  a  cause  for  rupture,  and  an  excuse  for  annexation.  "  Our  European 
ideas,'*  M.  Belly  lemarlffl,  '*  are  no  longer  recognised  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ocean.  Our  notions  of  justice  and  of  right  are  there  trampled  under 
by  a  dominadng  axiom,  sprung  hom.  pride  and  egotbm,  and  in  virtue  of 
which  the  great  republic  concerns  itself  only  with  itseK"    When  the 


Ireftty  irM^tM^ted  in  1850,  the  Monroe  mmoHty  (4>Dpsed,i^e  9daiis8i^ 
of  all  MloreesMoa:  thiit  liiinority  is  now  ^e  miiijority.  It  wa^  ui.yauL 
that  Great  Britain  made  farther  concessions  for  t£e  ^r^es^atioii  of 
peace  i  the  progress  of  events  irill  soon  disillusionise  all  parties* 

England  and  Prance  have  umted  iA  laying  the  basis  (or  carrying  oat 
diJ0  Befy  treaty,  concluded  at  Rivas  on  the  1st  ofMJaji  18^58,  between 
the  two  governments  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  on  thp  one  baji4>anfl 
a  French  company  on  the  other,  and  by  which  the  concession:  of  an  inter- 
cieeanie  canal  U  granted  for  ninety-nine  yea^,  with  a  league  6t  land  on 
eachsid^  mines  included ;  the  canal  to  be  open,  to  alln^ionst  aw  die 
iirorks'to  be  (temmenced  Within  two  years,  and  to  be  coi^pleted  within  dx. 
Lord  Malmesbn^  has  signified  that,  although  this  treaty. negotia^  the 
admission  of  Fren^  armed  vessels  on  the  lake  of  Nicaraguat.it  is  in  eveiy 
respeet  adapted  to  the  long-disputed  terms  of  the  Clay  ton-Bulwer  treat]r« 
But  the  convention  of  Rivas  in  reality  supersedes  those  terms  by  its 
grant  of  a  concession.  It  leaves  no  alternative  but  a  prompt  solution  of 
the  question  as  to  whether  cmt  not  the  two  contracting  states  are  inde- 

?endent  and  American,  or  whether  they  are  under  de  control  of  ths 
Jnited  States,  and  have  no  power  to  enter  into  any  negotiation  with 
European  powers.  The  convention  of  Rivas,  adopted  at  the  Congress  of 
Paris  by  all  the  European  powers,  will  beccHne  the  point  on  the  eacecii* 
tion  of  which  the  future  character  of  the  relations  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States  will  have  to  depend.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be 
peaceful.  A  clever,  shrewd,  intelligent  people  like  the  Yankees  cannot 
but  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  uphold  doctrines  which  are  unjust  and  imr 
moral  in  their  very  nature.  The  Monroe  doctrine  renders  our  possesions 
in  America  untenable  for  an  hour.  Yet  with  the  two  Canadas  and 
British  Columbia  they  are  territorially  as  vast  as  those  of  the  Umted 
States.  The  territories  of  Central  and  South  America  are  iaec  more 
extensive ;  nor  is  the  Latin  race  as  yet  entirely  extirpated.  Yet  the 
United  statesmen  would  have  all  America  for  the  Union  !  It  is  time 
that  they  should  abandon  such  a  tremendous  assumption  of  egotism, 
which  pould  not  be  upheld  by  any  power  on  this  side  of  the  AilaBtfC  for 

a  moment* 

There  arci  however,  some  reasons  to  apprehend  that  the  solution  of 
the  question  may  not  be  so  pacific  as  it  might  be  hoped  for*  Preskknt 
Buchanan's  last  message  gives  opm  support  and  eountenanee  to  the 
policy  pertinaciously  observed  by  the  United  States  since  1850,  when 
Lopez's  first  expedition  proceeded  to  Cuba  under  the  wiag  of  a  WUg 
presidents-General  Taylor.  This  was  followed  up  by  his  demoetatie 
successor^  JAr^  Pierce^  sending  Mr.  Soul^  o£  Ostend  notoriety,  to  Spain, 
his  secretly  favouring  the  fiibustiering  expeditions  of  Walker,  and  it*wis 
coiisummated  by  the. bombardment  of  Greytown  by  Caption  HolliiB; 
The  treatieS{  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  of  the  Oregon  are  parts  of  the 
same  syate^n  of  absorption.  Walker^  defeated  by  the  hercMsm  of  a  week 
but  independent  state^  now  claims  through  Mr.  White  a '  pecniualt 
indemnifics^tipu  of  some  twenty  orttwenty-four  nullions,  and  the  Unitea 
States. goveriunent,  in  order  not  to  lose  her  gras»  on  the  coveted  teni^ 
tory,  couutenimces  the  cynical.demand  o£  indemnification  of  llie  expenses 
f>f  a  defei^ted.invasion !      . 

The  message  of  President  Buchanan  cannot  but  be  iocted  m^pen  US  of 
a  decidedly  hostile  character.     In  reviewing  the  political  relations  of  the 


United  States  with  Nicaragua,  it  pa.<sea  ovcrin  siknce  the  agoKuaotrntt 
Wilier,  to  tletall  at  length  a  grievance  by  which  sundry  A  [ne[ia>ai9,vh«^ 
Irs  'are  told,  were  in  no  way  connected  ivitli  any  belligsreot'  eondnct 
il?  (iarty,  were  accidentally  fired  upi>n  by  the  troops  of  Costft  Rios  iq 
Virgin  Bbj.  '  Jn  discussing  the  question  of  an  iuternationat.  caa^l,  the 
nme-  message  declares  that  "  the  stake  is  too  important  to  be  )eft  at  UiB 
WSt6j  of  rival  companies,  claiming'  to  hold  condicting  contracts  with 
Nicar^^ua."'  This  is  repudiating  by  anticipation  the  convention  'of 
Biras.  It  then  argues  that  the  "  Accessory  Transit  Company"  haabeeik 
m  operation  since  August,  1852,  till  its  charter  was  revoked  by  the  Ms 
remment' of  President  Rivas  in  1856.  It  admits,  at  the  sains,  tine,  thai 
financial  disputes  had  arisen  as  early  as  18S4.  Then,  again,  we  tlTetold 
ttiat  In  TSS7  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  Union  signed  a  treaty  with 
the  minister' fbr  Ntcarn<{ua  for  the  use  and  protection  of  the  transit  toutej 
hot  asdiis  "  f  rnteetion"  emhraced  the  employment  of  an  armed  force  tt) 
keep  the  route  open,  the  Nicaraguan  government  declined  to  ratify  it. 

The  executive  government  o£  this  coeutrf  (adds  the  presideat),  in  its  inter- 
conrse  with  foreign  nations,  is  limited  toi  the  emiM'^ymeiit  of  diplomsoy  sionsf 
When  this  fails,  il  can  proceed  no  further.  It  cannot  legitiraatelj  resort  to  forcej 
without  the  direct  abthority  of  Congress,  except  in  resisting  md.  repelling  host 
tUe&ttaakB.'  it  would' hare  no  authority  to  enter  the  territories  of  Nicaragua, 
eien  to  prevent  tbe^es(«iiction  ofthe  transit  and  protect  the  lives  and  property 
of  our  ows.aitiKansonitheirpaaswe.  It  is  true  that  on  a  sudden  emei^ncy  of 
this  charactw  tlie  nreeident  wouEl  ifirect  auT  armed  force  in  the  vicinitv  to 
march  to  their  relief  but  is  doing  thiahewoolaact  upen  hisi  own  responsibility. 
tlndec  these  circumstances,  I  earnestly  recommend  to  CongresB  tie  psasaga  of 
an  act  authorising  the  president,  under  each  restrictions  aa  thej  may  deem 

C per,  to  emplov  the  land  and  naval  iorccs  of  (he  United  States  in  preventing. 
transit  from  Deing  obstrncted  or  closed  by  lawless  violence,  and  in  protectiiw 
the  lives  aud  propo'^  of  American  citizens  ttavelliag  thereupon,  r^quirins  al 
tkesiUMtiaifi  tint  t^Bse  foroee  shall  be  withdrawn  the  moment  the  danger  afaall 
have  passed  av«y.  Withoat  such  a  provision,  our  cHitenB-nill  be  constantly  ex- 
posed to  interruption  in, their  prqgressj  and  to  Uwioss  violence. 

In  the  meaa  time  an  Aiiglo-Fretich  fleet  has  sailed  to  the  waters  of 
the  S»D  Juan  to  eany  ont  the  prelitpiowy  provisions  of  the  Rivas  con- 
vention, and  to  ^ve  the  protection  of  two  of  the  most  powerful  nations 
of  EvEopa  t» ths icpublias  of  Cettral  America  agsinst,  not'liie  lawless 
vialeaoe  snlicipatod  by'Fnsaideiit  Buchanan,  but  The  lawless  violence  of 
MJf-impo9ad  traurit  compu)t«%  of  boccaneere,  iibustiers,  and  pirateK 
Thia,  it  haa  bean  juatly  nmariced  by  French  polrticians,  is  not  a  questJOQ 
of  war,  it  is  simply  one'  oE  international  gflDoatmerie.  So  the  President 
(tf  the  United  States  caHe  upon  hiioontitrymen  tosend'thrirgendai-merio 
to  awet  tbos8  ot  Europe  on  neatrfll  groond.  The  prbspeots  are  not 
cheering.  But  the  mom  tnrbi^t  party  in  the  United  gt&tesmay  chafe 
and  buy,  they  cannot  have  it  tdl  their  own  way.  There  aremen  of  sense, 
wisdom,  piety,  and  jBoral  worth  in  the  United  Stat^  and  their  opinion 
must  ultiinately  not  only  w«gh  is  the  councils  of  the  land,  but  they  must 
prevail.  ■  It  irotdd  nevflr  da  for  two  iMNitiiera  to  fight  about  mdnopoly^ 
Tbey  iboidd  he  fant  too  li^ppv-to  partidpate:  The  day  that  Hie  tmoi 
peau  poweiajhallibovdunHalvcaloeai'DeBt  in  ensuring  ijie  neutrality 
and  u)depMid«Mi»«f  Cantnd  Ametiea,  the  gloomy  and  threatening  bluster 
of  Yankee  flibustiers  will  vanish  in  the  sunshine  of  a  more  liberal  and 
enHgbtoMd  iotemationa]  polioy. 
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DIARY  OE  THE  DEEAMER  OF  GLOUCESTER. 

Tuesday,  Jolj  27,  1854. 

To-DAT  I  passed  the  scenes  of  the  battles  of  St  Vinc^it  and  Tra- 
falgar. 

«  Early  in  February  (1797),  the  Spanish  fleet,  conns<ing>  of  twen^ 
seven  ships  of  the  line  and  twelve  frigates,  put  to  sea  with  the  deagn  of 
steering  for  Brest,  raising  the  blockade  of  that  harbour,  forming^  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  clearing  the  Channel  of  the  British 
squadron.  Admiral  Jarvis,  with  fifteen  ships  of  the  line  and  ox  frigates, 
was  cruising  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  when  he  received  intelligence  of  thor 
approach,  and  immediately  prepared  for  battle.  He  drew  up  his  fleet  in 
two  lines,  and,  bearing  down  before  the  wind,  succeeded  in  engaging  the 
enemy  in  close  combat  before  they  had  time  to  form  in  regular  order  of 
battle,  and  while  they  were  yet  straggling  in  disorderly  array.  Passing 
boldly  through  the  centre  of  their  fleet,  the  British  admiral  doubled  with 
his  whole  force  upon  nine  of  the  Spanish  ships,  and,  by  a  vigorous  can- 
nonade, drove  them  to  leeward,  so  as  to  prevent  them  taking  any  part  m 
the  engagement  which  followed.  The  Spanish  admiral  upon  this  endea- 
voured to  regain  the  lost  part  of  his  fleet,  and  was  wearing  round  the 
rear  of  the  Brilash  lines,  wnen  Commodore  Nelson,  who  was  in  Hie  rear- 
most ship,  perceiving  his  design,  disregarding  his  orders,  stood  directly 
towards  him,  and  precipitated  himself  into  the  very  middle  of  the  hostile 
squadron.  Bravely  seconded  by  Captains  ColHngwood  and  Troubridge, 
he  ran  his  ship,  the  Captain,  of  74  guns,  between  two  Spanish  ihree- 
'  deckers,  the  Santissima  Trinidaday  of  136  guns,  command^  by  Captain 
Cordova,  and  the  San  Josef y  of  112,  and  succeeded,  by  a  tremendous  fire 
to  the  right  and  left,  in  compelling  the  former  to  strike.  The  action 
on  the  part  of  these  gallant  men  continued  for  nearly  an  hour  with  the 
utmost  fury  against  fearful  odds,  which  were  more  than  compensated  by 
the  skill  of  the  British  sailors  and  the  rapidity  of  their  fire.  The 
Salvador  del  Mundo,  of  112  guns,  struck  to  Captain  CoUingwood;  hot 
that  gallant  officer,  disdaining  to  take  possession  of  beaten  enemies,  nobty 
bore  up,  with  eveiy  sail  set,  to  assist  his  old  messmate  Nelson,  who  was 
by  this  time  surrounded  by  three  of  the  enemy's  ships  within  pistol-^ot. 
There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,  for  Nelson's  ship  was  now  almost  dis- 
masted and  incapable  of  further  service.  But  no  sooner  was  he  re^eved 
by  CoUingwood's  fire,  than,  resuming  his  wonted  energy,  he  boarded  the 
San  Nicolas,  of  74  guns,  and  speedily  hoisted  the  British  colours  on  the 
poop  ;  and  finding  that  the  prize  was  severely  galled  by  the  fire  of  the 
San  Josef,  of  112  gpms,  pushed  on  across  it  to  its  gigantic  neig^iboor, 
himself  leading  the  way,  and  exclaiming,  *  Westminster  Abbey  or 
victory !'  Nothing  could  resist  such  enthusiastic  courage ;  tlie  SpaniA 
admiral  speedily  hauled  down  his  colours,  and  Nelson's  ship  lay  a  perfect 
wreck  beside  his  two  prizes." 

I  envy  not  the  man  whose  eyes  do  not  fill  with  tears  in  reading  this. 
Seek  not  for  samples  of  heroism  in  old  Greece  or  Rome,  neiiber  ransack 
the  records  of  French  glory,  nor  yet  go  back  far  in  thy  own  grand  his- 
tory, O  England!    Here  was  heroism  which  never  can  be  suzpassed 
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*-which  never  was  equalled,  except  by  that  red  Trafalgar,  when  Nelson 
got  both  Westminster  and  victory. 

Trafalgar  was  fought  on  the  24th  of  October,  1806.  ''A  long  swell 
was  setting  into  the  Bay  of  Cadiz ;  our  ships,  crowding  all  their  canvas, 
moved  majestically  before  it  with  light  winds  &om  the  south-west  Right 
before  them  lay  the  mighty  armament  of  France  and  Spain,  the  sun 
shining  full  on  their  close-set  sails,  and  the  vast  three-deckers  which  it 
contained  appearing  of  stupendous  magnitude  amidst  the  lesser  line-of- 
battle  ships  by  which  they  were  surrounded."  Our  force  consisted  of 
twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates  ;  the  combined  fleet  num- 
bered thirty-three  line-of-battle  ships  and  seven  frigates. 

Nelson,  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Victory^  wore  his  admiral's  frock- 
coat,  bearing  on  his  left  breast  four  stars.  *'  In  honour  I  gained  them, 
and  in  honour  I  will  die  with  them,'*  said  he.  The  last  signal  he  ever 
made  yet  echoes  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen ;  the  most  glorious, 
because  the  most  English  sentence  ever  framed  :  ''  England  expects  that 
every  man  will  do  his  duty." 

Two  leading  figures  stand  out  in  broad  relief  in  this  our  grandest  naval 
victory — the  advance  of  Collingwood  in  the  Boyal  Sovereign  and  of 
Nelson  in  the  Victory j  and  the  whole  battle  groups  round  the  two  ships. 
''  The  Royal  Sovereign  far  outsailed  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and  with  all 
sails  set  steered  right  into  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line,  and  was 
already  enveloped  in  Are  when  the  nearest  vessels,  notwithstanding  their 
utmost  eflbrts,  were  still  more  than  two  miles  in  the  rear.  ^  See,'  said 
Nelson,  '  how  that  noble  fellow  Collingwood  carries  his  ship  into  action.' 
The  Royal  Sovereign  laid  herself  close  alongside  the  Santa  Anna,  the 
Spanish  admiral's  ship,  and  a  furious  combat  took  place  between  the  two 
flrst-rates;  but  such  was  the  rapidity  and  precision  of  the  Royal 
Sovereign's  Are,  that  the  Spaniard  would  have  been  compelled  to  stnbe 
had  not  the  St.  Juste,  Indomitable^  Fouguetuc,  and  San  Leandro 
grouped  round  the  Royal  Sovereign,  when  they  saw  their  admiral's 
danger,  and  assailed  her  on  all  sides  by  such  a  vehement  cross  fire,  that 
their  bfdls  frequently  struck  each  other  above  the  deck  of  the  English 
vessel."  It  was  entirely  hid  from  the  rest  of  the  English  fleet,  '^  who 
watched  with  intense  anxiety  the  opening  of  the  smoke,  which  at  length 
showed  the  British  flag  waving  unconauered  in  the  midst  of  the  numerous 
ensigns  of  France  and  Spain  by  which  it  was  surrounded." 

Brave,  pious  CoUiugwood,  I  question  not  that  at  this  time  thy  bosom 
throbbed  with  feelings  of  intense  delight ;  not  ^'  the  savage  joy  of  moun- 
tiuneers  before  they  rush  upon  the  spears,"  but  the  joy  of  a  Christian 
warrior  at  that  ecstasy  of  time  when  duty  and  glory  become  one. 

Meanwhile  Nelson  was  crowding  all  sail  to  reach  the  scene  of  danger, 
and  as  he  approached  within  a  mile  and  a  half's  distance  single  shots  were 
fibred  from  different  vessels ;  some  fell  short,  and  one  went  over  the  Vic" 
tory*s  maintop  gallant-mast.  "  A  minute  or  two  of  awful  silence  ensued, 
during  which  time  the  Victory  continued  to  advance,  when  all  at  once  the 
whole  van  of  seven  or  eight  ships  opened  a  concentric  fire  upon  her.  At 
this  awful  moment  the  wind,  which  had  been  slight,  died  away  to  a  mere 
breath,  so  that  the  Victory  advanced  still  more  slowly,  ploughing  majesti- 
cally through  the  waves,  unable,  from  her  position,  to  return  a  smgle 
shot." 
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At  lam;  0he  «leMDd  lihttongh  between  ifle  D^Mttre  mO!  Bfcen^m^ 
9»A  at  one  c/doek,  ae  she  passed  slowly  and  dellberafe^^  potmd  het 
broadside  irit>)e^8hotted  iiito  the  Buceniaure  inth  gfueh  t^Me  dflfeet, 
that  above  feuf  bandied  men  wei*e  tilled  or'  ttrdttnded'bjr  «ht*  di^diargel 
The  Vttiorj/  passed  oa  and  gtiLpfpled  with  the  RedMtiablt^  and'  feomrnenofid 
afbrioas  conflidt,  while,  on  the  other  side,  she  ei^ga^d'the  ^ButetOatirt 
and  SanHmma  TrnMada.  Captain  Harvey,  in  die  Timernit^;  M  on 
board  the  BedtnMUe  on  the  other  side,  so  that  these  fdtri^  Alps'  fycmed 
as  oompact  a  tier  as  if  they  had  been  moored  together.  The  Kc^ateasA^ 
of  tihe  ri^a>r^  upon  this  depressed  their  i^s  and  diminished  tbeii-  ebarge, 
kst  the  shot  shonld  pass  thtouf^h  and  tnjure  the  Timttairt ;  ftttdb  iss  eveij 
shot  from  the  Vtot^ty  set  the  Beikneiabk  on  fire,  the  BHtfsh  sailors  stood 
with  bueketa  of  wat«T  in  their  hsnds  and  extin^iiAied  the  flamed  oh  the 
enemy's  decks  as  tbey  arose,  lest  thev  should  involve  Ibdth'  ahips  is 
destruction.  At  this  time  Nelson  was  shot;  and  was  carried  down  to  ^ 
cockpit,  which  was  crowded  with  wouiided  and  dying  men.  H^  insisted 
libat  the  surgeoa  ^nld  leave  hhn  and'  attend  to  those  to  whoth  he  migiit 
be  tuefiil,  **for  to  me,"  he  said,  **you  can  do  nothing.^  Aa  4he  action 
eontiniied,  seveml  ships  of  the  enemy  began  to  stnke;  the  crew  of  tlie 
Vtetary  cheered  as  each  successive  flag  was  lowered,  ahd  at  eterj  hnrrafc 
a  gleam  of  joy  illmninated  the  countenance  of  the  dying  hero. 

The  fire  on  the  poop  of  the  Victory  froth  the  tops  of  lihe  S^thiOabk 
was  so  tremendous  that  for  a  time  it  was  almost  desert^,  upo^  winch  the 
Fkench  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  board,  but  w^ic  reptilsed.  The 
Temeratre  poured  its  broadside  into  the  Frenchman's  crowded  dedcs, 
and  at  length  her  whole  rigging  and  masts  fell  across  the  Tenurair^s 
bow,  and  over  this  bridge  she  was  boarded  and  tahien-  possesion  of. 
Never  had  a  ship  been  more  gallantly  defended  than  th»  FtenchtnaD. 
Out  of  siar  hundred  and  forty^three  men  who  composed  hef  cr^w,only 
five-and«thitty  reached  the  ^BugHsh  shores. 

Meantime  the  arrival  of  the  remoter  ships  of  the  EngliA  fleet  kftths 
victory  no  longer  doubtful,  and  hefd^  three  e*clock  ten  ships '  of  the  line 
had  struck.  Shortly  after,  Hairdy  hiad  gone  down  to  Nelsdn;  and,^takii^ 
him  by  the  hsfnd,  cong^tnlated  him  on  his  glorious  victory,  adding^  that 
fourteen  or  fifteen  of  the  enerty  weref  taken.  «  That's-  Well,"  lepfod 
Nelson ;  «*but  I  bargained  for  twenty:"'  And  then,  in  a  stronger  vowe 
added,  '*  Anchor,  Hardj^-^^anchor!  Do  y^ifc  make  the  s%|^.  £iss 
me,  MtLtdyJ*  Hardy  knelt  down  and  kissed  his  cheek.  <<  Now  I  am 
satisfied,"  said  Nelson;  <<  thank  QoA  I  have  dotte  my  duty." 

Sonthey  is  right.  <<  He  cannot  be  said  to  have  fallen  premottirelj 
whose  work  was  done ;  nor  ought  he  to  be  lamented  who  died  so  foR  « 
honours,  and  at  the  height  of  human  fame.  The  most  triumphaiit  desth 
b  that  of  the  martyr;  the  most  awfol,  that  of  the  martyi«d  patHot;  the 
most  splendid,  that  of  the  hero  in  the  hour  of  victdry  $  and  if  the  cbaiioi 
mnd  horses  of  fire  had  heeii  vouchsafed  for  Nelson's  translatimi^  he  could 
scarcely  have  depmted  in  a  brighter  blaze  of  glory.-' 

August  1. 
If  we  compare  the  spiritual  with  the  natural  world,  the  Itttter  is^ 
|»operly  speaking,  the  m<M*e  mysterious.    Jnst  suppose  tfae:re1ative  post* 
tion  of  the  two  worlds  reversed.    I  mean,  let  the  spiritual  World  be  that 


is  xevealedf  Aa4  U  xpAy  iMfist  Qur  iiii^^^itiQa  to  r^^t  thi^t  this  «i«|r 
a4«Mly  b^itiie  .^9  vrito  ^q  aQgdff^  ta,ir)iom  tbe  «ailoi«ihi  ond;  xnodMA 
iustoiry.oi  n^fusi  ^p^y  h^.fmPli  fud  Na^.Te^t^vp^nt^.TfUchitheyvAfie  ^allad 
oa  to.  believe,,  as  m^  ^^f:^A9^  o£ .ia^tb*  N41W,  tbe  ^ligbtesb  ooii^daiaiiob  .will 
convince  u^  tbal  xx^ucb  uM^re  iviould  be  d^ndaixbd  ^f  tb^ir,  fiu^th  tban 
is  4eniaiHl9d.  pf  ours*  It  is  mqt  difficidt  for  u^.ta^opoeiwr^  the  idea 
of  apurit,,  for  ip^ecan  .4q  SQ<in  .twot.wayji^  wbicb  .rei^fmMimy  assist  mA 
otbec ;  we  ogiaj  abstract  all  the.  qu^ities.  oC  loatjbtr, .  and  there  will;  vemaift 
the  fpiritui^l  .essence,;  .or,  {Oa^^be  -other  band^.l^^e  nayj^efer  .to.-oiur.owii 
cox)|(cioiisiai(e8s,aQdg«^.dirwtIy^pom,a.v0ritable  flf>ixit  residiogJn  eoch-gf  ' 
our  breasts.  .  Bul%  it  wpuld  be  aa  infimtely  more  abstnise  pnoblenL  for  a 
spirit  to  {oTJOfk  au  idea , of  man  f  fiVi  t;a|^e  the  lowest  eoiM^tioa  involved  m 
man,  that  of  life,  by  what  prpcesa  of  language  could  an  angel  ,be  taught 
the  a^socia^oa  of  this  principle  with,  that  £eah  and  blood  land  bones,  which 
are  r^dw^il^le  tp  a  small  ntjMnb^r  pf  definite  material  elemenia?  Or  how 
impact  to  anjangfl  any.  idea  of  those  sensations  which  arise  out  of  this 
connexiop,  such  as  ,pain,  coldy  heat»  hunger»  or  thirst,  or  the  iofinit^y 
yaried  impressions  made  on  us  by  external  objects  ?  But  if,  in  additioa 
.to  lifci  we  fill  up  the  idea  of  man  by  adding  inteUigenee,  it  is  plain  that 
by  no  words.,  which  we  know  of,  cQuld  thp  wonderful  composite  creature 
be  xendered  intelligible  to  the  angeL  And,  after  all|.  he  would  still  be 
only  at  the  threshold  of  the  mystery,  for  he  must  also  undecstand  the 
history  of  man,  as  th/e  statural  and  spontaneous  development  of  his  nature. 

August  .2* 
Gibralt^  has  been  so  often  described,  that  I  may  be  excused  bringing 
coals  to  this  literary  Newcastle^  I  will  only^  give  my  personal  adventures, 
as  not^  down  at  tne  time,  and  which,  indeed,  I  would  not  now  transcribe, 
if  they  did  not  form  the  vestibule  of  an  adventure*  which  subsequently 
jiappened,  and  which  I  will  narrate  m  ita  place. 

When  the  captain  was  transacting  huaness  with  the  custom-house,  I 
"wandered  over  the  town»  amusing  myself  with  the  different  groups  of 
men.  Specimens  of  all  nations  pf  the  earth  met  my  view  at  every  turn 
— Greeks,  Jews,  Edomites,  and  dweller^.in  Mesopotamia,  and,  in  addi^ 
tion,  the  immistakable  Englishman,  civil,  military,  and  sacred,  altogether 
constituting  a  mosaic  of  humanity  not^  I  suppose,  to  be  seen  in  maay 
other  places.  I  was  ia^Qying.  the  erection  of  a  crystal. tower  of  Babe^ 
the  construction  of  which  would  not  at  leasjb  have  been  stopped  by  the 
confusion  of  tongues,  for  thaj^.  could  not  be  canned  much  further  than  it  is 
in  Gibraltar ;.  when  my  reverie  was  disturbed  by  the  appearance-  of  our 
Uascar  sailor,  whom  at  the  turn  of  the  street  I  olnierved  in  close  confabula* 
tion  with  a  Greek.  From  his  dress  the  stranger  appeared  a  sailor,  and  I 
accounted  at  first  for  the  intimacy  by  the  facilil^  with  which  the  genus  Jack 
of  every  nation  make  friends  in  every  pprt,  but  there  was  something  in 
the  appearance  of  the  Greek  which  rendered  the  fraternisation  in  his  case 
somewhat  singular.  If  he  had  belonged  to  any  other  nation — at  least, 
if  he  had  been  an  Englishman — a  believer  in  aristocratic  features  would 
Jhave  made,  him, the  hero  of  a  romance,  spme  illegitimate  son  of  a  noble 
house,  some  patrician  castaway,  or  some  turbulent  spirit  who  had  antici- 
pated, in  a  l^ondon,  the  sufferings  pf  th^  ortbodo^i  hell;  or, lastly,  aa 
March — ^vol.  cxy.  no.  cgcclix.  2  a 
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outlaw  of  civilised  society,  who,  having  committed  some  crime  of  roman* 
lie  turpitude,  had  run  a  muck  agunst  the  world.  As  it  was,  I  saw  m 
his  features  merely  the  indelihle  type  of  that  race,  whose  physical  perfec- 
tion  has,  since  the  days  of  Phidias,  realised  the  ideal  of  form,  and  I  had  in 
my  experience  met  with  too  many  noUe-featuied  scoundrels,  male  and 
female,  to  be  much  surprised  at  the  sinister  look  of  the  blue  eye,  and  the 
unmistakable  ruffianism  of  the  well-chiselled  mouth  of  this  specimen  of 
modem  Greece.  What  puzzled  me  was  the  language  in  which  these 
strange  companions  could  carry  on  a  conversation  apparently  so  interest- 
ing. To  solve  this  difficulty  I  approached  them  unperceiyed,  which  some 
eccentricity  in  the  street,  and  the  absorbing  interest  they  evinced  on  the 
subject  they  were  discusring,  allowed  me  to  do  vrith  fjacility,  and  a  nx>- 
ment  or  two's  listening  enabled  me  to  discover  that  the  Levantine  patois 
was  the  medium  of  their  conversation,  both  speaking  it  with  fluency  and 
volubility.  This,  however,  was  the  limit  of  my  discovery ;  for  altnougJi 
my  own  patois  was  diversified  enough,  consisting  of  iMid  Italian,  bad 
French,  and  tolerable  EngHsh,  strengthened  by  a  few  gutturals  from  the 
German,  it  gave  me  no  key  to  the  Levantine  dialect  Therefore,  after 
observing  their  gesticulations  for  a  minute  or  two,  I  left  them  and  con* 
tinned  my  saunter  to  the  end  of  the  street.  Before  turning  into  another, 
I  looked  back,  and  saw  my  two  friends  parting  company.  *  They  shook 
hands  in  a  very  hearty  feshion,  and  the  Greek,  as  he  moved  avmy,  made 
a  sign  whidi,  being  a  portion  of  universal  language,  I  immediately 
translated  into  the  word,  '^  Remember,''  and  I  concTud«l  theTeminisceoce 
was  of  a  tender  nature,  since  the  Lascar  put  his  hand  to  his  heart  with 

all  the  grace  of  the  theatrical  lover. 

August  8. 

iVbon.— The  Mediterranean  and  out  of  sight  of  land. 

Judea  is  holy,  Greece  and  Rome  are  classic,  the  Mediterranean  is  both. 
— It  is  holy.  Its  waters  wash  the  shores  of  Judea  and  the  more  andent 
God-visited  Egypt;  Tyre  and  Sidon,  which  crumbled  before  the  denun- 
ciations of  the  Jewish  prophets,  were  its  seaports ;  Daniel,  Isaiah,  Ezekiel, 
and  Jeremiah  prophesied  the  fates  of  the  successive  Idngdoms  which  have 
risen  on  its  shores-Hi  privilege  denied  to  the  Pacific  or  Atlantic  nations. 
On  the  advent  of  Christianity,  inspired  apostles  and  martyrs  used  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  to  transport  them  to  distant  regions,  there  to 
preach  the  glad  tidings.  The  Mediterranean  is  classical.  She  connects 
Italy  and  Greece,  bounding  both  these  seats  of  civilisation  in  three  direc- 
tions ;  and  fix>m  the  expedition  of  the  Golden  Fleece  to  the  baltde  o£ 
Actium  classic  armaments  have  ploughed  her  waters. 

But  apart  firom  dassic  or  Christian  association,  on  the  Mediterranean 
were  transacted  the  most  important  events  in  andent  history.  Afiter  Ae 
fleet  of  Xerxes  had  been  destroyed  at  Salamis  and  Mycale,'  we  find  its 
waters  the  scene  of  the  long  struggle  for  supremacy  by  Athens ;  next  it 
IS  the  theatre  on  which  the  Caruiaginians  and  Romans  contended  for 
mastery  of  the  fiiture.  Thereafter  the  Mediterranean  saw  the  defeat  of 
Fompey  the  younger ;  and  there  the  galleys  of  the  second  Caesar  destroyed 
the  fleet  of  Antony  and  his  Egyptian  queen.  These  contests  were  all 
tuminff-points  in  history.  The  combatants  on  either  side  appear,  not  as 
belongmg  to  this  or  that  nation,  but  as  delegated  champions  of  conflicting 
principles}  or  if  we  are  to  assign  to  them  a  geographical  character^  it  is 
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not  as  the  armieB  of  Greece,  of  Carthage,  of  Rome,  or  of  Egypt,  hut  a9 
the  armies  of  the  g^at  old  divisions  of  the  world.  The  battle  of  Salamis, 
while  it  gave  the  victory  to  liberty  over  despotism,  was  also  the  battle 
between  Europe  and  Asia.  The  triumph  of  the  Romans  over  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  of  Octavius  Csesar  over  Antony,  while  securing  that  idea 
of  unity  of  power  which  has  had  so  much  influence  on  European  civilisa- 
tion, also  decided  the  mastery  of  Europe  over  Africa. 

Six  P.M.— We  have  now  been  sailing  for  some  days  opposite  to  Italy, 
though,  of  course,  &r  out  of  sight  of  it. 

Projecting  into  the  Mediterranean  like  a  large  boot,  we  see  at  once 
jfrom  the  map  that  the  strategic  position  of  Italy  accounts  in  no  small 
degree  for  the  supremacy  it  obtained  over  other  nations,  for,  from  its 
central  position,  it  possessed  the  power  of  throwing  its  whole  force  on  any 
part  of  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  it  might  select,  while  it  ran  little 
risk  of  a  combination  by  other  nations  against  it.  Greece  has  the  same 
geographical  advantage;  and  thus,  once  either  peninsula  under  a 
single  head,  we  can  easily  see  that  the  neighbouring  countries  were  at 
their  mercy.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  no  sooner  did  a  unity  of  autho* 
ritj  arise  under  Alexander,  than  Greece  burst  her  ancient  limits  and 
overran  Asia  Minor ;  and  no  sooner  had  Italy  submitted  to  the  supre- 
macy of  Rome,  than  the  conquest  of  the  world  began. 

Now  that  the  field  of  the  campaign  has  stretched  beyond  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  may  be  held  to  embrace  the  whole  worid,  if  the  question 
were  asked.  What  is  that  position,  which  presents  the  greatest  strategic 
advantages?  I  think  Great  Britain  would  be  selected.  Its  insular  posi- 
tion makes  it  the  best  adapted  for  the  seat  of  maritime  power,  and, 
hy  the  assistance  of  steam,  it  can  throw  its  concentrated  force  on  any 
quarter  it  may  select,  while  its  maritime  supremacy  guarantees  it  against 
the  attack  of  any  odier  nation.  So  that,  if  ever  we  are  seized  with  the 
conquering  mania,  we  would  seem  to  have  the  best  chance  of  attaining 
to  ttniyersd  empire. 

August  4. 

Eight  P.M. — It  has  been  a  calm  all  day,  and  desperately  hot,  so  that 
until  now  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  do  anything.  Consequently,  I 
have  felt  a  good  deal  of  ennui  and  a  great  longing  to  get  on,  although  I 
am  well  aware  I  have  a  week's  sea  before  me  yet.  But  why  should  I  weary 
— why  should  I  feel  as  if  I  was  losing  time  ?  If  I  had  my  own  way 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  my  ordinary  life,  would  I  be  a  bit  more  con- 
tented or  more  usefully  employed  ?  So  far  as  I  recollect,  I  never  did  any* 
thing  yet,  which  might  not  as  well  have  been  lefl;  undone.  Time  would 
have  done  it  better,  or  if  it  were  out  of  his  heat,  some  one  else  would 
haye  done  it.  without  my  being  a  bit  the  poorer,  than  I  am  at  present. 
Nay,  for  all  the  good  I  have  done,  I  might  as  well  have  been  asleep  all 
the  time.  Since,  therefore,  I  am  but  continuing  my  ordinary  course  of 
life,  I  ^o  not  see  why,  just  at  this  moment,  I  should  be  seized  with  a 
particular  fit  of  ennui  and  self-reproach.  Perhaps  it  is  the  consciousness 
'diat  while  others  are  useful,  I  am  not ;  but  let  me  consider  this  point,  in 
what  respect  are  those  who  have  started  with  me  in  life  better  than  I 
am?  Some  of  them  have  made  money;  well,  what  of  that  ?  I  could 
not  he  much  better  off  in  the  Walfyy  though  I  could  spend  2000/.  a  year 
on  land,  and  when  on  land  I  manage  somehow  or  otner  to  gratify  such 
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of  my  wishes  as  ate  stiffietently  cknMuit,  to  maloBf  it  o£  impcMrtaQOB  to  ma 
whether  they  should  be  gratified  or  not.  None  of  mf.  friends  haie 
made  themselves  very  illustrious;  not  one  of  Aem  pctoouees  to  taks 
up  t^ree  lines  in  a  biographical  dietionary,  even  though  it  wetre  to  ouh 
sbt  of  ten  volumes  folio.  I  believoyif  I  were  to  dieak  present,  thepsnf 
graphs  in  the  Gloucester  papers  would '  be  somewhat  longer  than  the 
obituary  of  any  of  them,  even  the  richest  among  ithem-;  I  am  pntty 
certain,  though  I  say  It  who  should  not  say  it,  that  my  numeJKmsfitfnds 
and  acquaintances  would  occaeiomUy  speak  of  me  for  a  foil  fortai^^ 
which  is  exactly  thirteen  days  and  twenty-tfane  faoura  mope  than  the 

sweet  recollection  of  my  Mends  and  f.    .  ■  would  endure.  .  Still 

more  to  console  myself,  I  verily  believe,  that  if  I  wpte.now  to  be  sunk 
in  the  Mediterranean  after  a  funeral  service  by  the  mate^  my  friends  at 
home  would  for  a  day  or  >  two  endow  me  with  a  great  many  virtass  I 
never  possessed,  and  forget  a  fe%v  failings  which  did  not  use  to  be  so 
charitably  regarded.  So,  '^  begone,  dull  care.''  How  do  I  know  what  may 
be  going  on  to  my  advantage  during  tins  delay  ?  This  practical  etoppagt 
ih  the  course  of  ray  existenee  may  be.  the  point  whence  my  fortune  mty 
change.  Events  may  be  adapting  themseltes,  influences  may  be  eomug 
into  operation  which  together  may  change  ray  destiny,  but  which,  wen 
I  amidst  them,  I  might  alter ;  and  it  needs  but  a  slight  bitch  to  torn 
the  car  of  fortune  off  the  straight  road  into  the  ditch.  How  little  can 
we  do  for  ourselves  amidst  the  blind  Bfeechanism^  whi(^  is  resistlessly 
going  on,  bringing  up  out  of  the  infinite  combination  of  possible  events^ 
some  which  we  could  not  foresee  and  cannot  eoottol.  Who  can  tell 
whethei'  it  is  better  for  him  to  sleep  t)r  to  wake^  to  scheme  and.pWd,  or 
to  sail  quietly  down  the  current  of  lifo?  Many  in  our  day  can  say,  ^'My 
schemings  and  ploddings  have  brought  only  failure,  and  if  I  had  bai 
less  activity,  energy,  and  imagination,  I  would  have  been  a  more  pro* 
sperous  man  than  I  am  now/'  Thus,  though  it  may  not  be  strictly  troe 
that  a  stem  fatalism  rules  human  destiny,  yet  so  limited  is  our  foresight, 
SO'  imperfect  our  means  of  acrion,  that  the  practical  result  is  the  same  is 
if  the  world  actually  were  under  its  control 

But  is  there  nothing  out  of  the  sphere  of  this  fatal. influence  p  Ad- 
mitting fortune  to  be  ruled  by  it,  and  that  it  is  vainior  us  to  plan  oar 
destinies,  can  we  not  redeem  something  wherein  to  assert  our  :ireedoai 
and  vindicate  human  reason?  The  ancient  philosophy  of  the  Stoios  heze 
coincides  with  Christianity,  in  teaching  that  the  nnnd  may  be  rescued 
from  the  fatal  circle^  and  remain  true  to  a  man  though  «U  ot^er  tkan^ 
be  false,  and  chivalry  has  added  'honour,  which  majjr  be  kept  ^inimpaired 
amidst  the'  wreck  of  fortune  and  fidtehood  of  iriendB. 

August  12.*.  or  Halts. 

I  am  not  going  to  describe  Malta,  for  two  reasons.,  firsts  beoaose  I 
never  was  there ;  and  secondly,  whatAi  is  more  to  the  purpose,  because  1 
have  not  Murray  beside  me.  The  skipper  had  .never  beiurd  of  tltf 
Knights  of  Saint  John,  but  he  had  heard  of  quarantine,  and  as  our  stodi 
of  water  was  still  sufficient,  we  kept  out  of  sight  of  the  famous  island. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  to  consider  the  total  reversal  of  ideas  and  dr- 
cumstances  now,  and  at  the  time  Lavalette  defended  Malta  against  the 
Turks.     Then  Turkey  was  fully  a  match  for  the  rest  of  Europe,  audits 
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policy  wa^  ednquesit.  H^wse  Ae  pdbUe  instiiict  {>f  Evgro^  w$s  leagned 
agttlnstit^  and  if,  during' the  Maehiavellian  cofiabiAation^  of  the  tioio,. 
anj  Christian  kittg  vms  an  ally  to  the  Turk^  it  was  oonsideced  almost  as 
bad  as  b^ng  in  league  with  the  devil.  It  was  acknowledged  throughout 
£titdpe  to  be-tiiQ  doty  of  al(  Christians  ioi  fight  against  the  Turks,  and 
if  they  could  "bA  thatttine  have  been-  utterly  desUt>yed,  the  event  would 
have  been  ceUbmt^d  in  eviery  chnrch  in  Cbiristendom. 

At  the  |»redinit  mometit  it  is  the*  wedkness^  not  the  power  of  Turkey,^ 
whieh  excited  our  fbavj'atid  mth  the  «sigle  exception  of  Russiai  the  wish 
is  general  that  she  inay 'come' out  of  the -present  strv^gle  powerful  and 
vietorions ;  nay/we'  are  inclined  to  thiilkihat  a  decisive  victory  on  her 
part,  which 'W<mldf  put'  an  end  to  the  war,*  would  be  the  subject  of  solemn 
f hanksgiviDg  in  ev«iy"chcH^ch  in  England* 

There  are,  itideed^.s(une  who  regard  the  war  merely  as  it  affects  trad^^ 
and  who  would  welcome  peaces  whether  it  vesulted  from  the  triumph  of 
the  Russians  or  the  Tm^ks.  With  them-,  hemp  and  flax  create  more  in- 
terest than  the  Holy  Sepulchre  did*  in  the  days  o£  ohivalry,  and  Cobden 
and  Brig4lt,  with  innmnerable  lords- of  spinning-milla,  take  the  place  of 
^e  Ktiight^  Tempkrfi^  and  Hospitallers *^not,  like  them,  ready  to  fight 
to  the  death,  biiit  willing  to>  weloonve  peace  on  any  teriUs,  provided  only 
the  spiuning-itiiils  of  Manchester  are  kept  going.  Let  us  hope,  however^ 
that  there  is  yet  enough  of  the  trtie  kni^tly  spirit  in  tbo  country  of 
Coenr  de  Lion,  to  ensure  tit^wae  being  brought  to  an  issue. beoonning  our 
ancient  renown,  though  hemp  and  flax  should  rise  to  fifty  per  cent.,  and^ 
worse  atill,  although  consols  should  sink  to  7d.  . 

Bat'weafreAt  present  only  iu  the  beginning  of  the  war*     We  hav^ 
met  with' no  disastepj  and  the  enemy  has  been  forced  to  retreat ;  there** 
fore,  let  us  not  waste  our  magnanimity,  for  we  may  need  it.     We  may, 
before  the  contest  doses,  be  reduced  to  as  critical  a  state  as  we  were  in 
1797  ;  and  mitil  we  can  lay  our  hands  to  bur  hearts  and  say  we  will  apjb 
as  our  fathers  then  did,  let  us  still  reveienoe  the  heroes  of  the  old  war, 
the  itnperial  mind  of  Pitt,  and  the 'indomitable  resolution  of  George  HL 
What  was  this  crisis  of  1797  ?     Feur  years'  war  with  France  had  cost 
us  two  hundred  millions  sterling,  and  the  year  opened  with  our  en^my 
everywhere  triumphant;  Austria  pnostrated  by  Kapoleon's  victories  in 
Italy ;  Holland,  powerful  in  ships,  incorporated  with  the  French  Repub- 
lic, which  had  also  formed  an  aUianee  eflen^ive  and  defensive^  with  Spain 
still  formidable  in  her  ancient  prestige  and  her  army  and  navy.     The 
Bank  of  England  was  compelled  to  stop  payment,  and  consols  declined 
to  45;     Lastly,  the  ^cet  at  tihe  Nore,' which  seemed  our  only  protection, 
mutinied,  and  drew  up  across  lihe  mouth  of  the  Thames  in  order  of  battle, 
stopping  all  the  traffic  on  the  river. 

Snch  was  the  crisis  of  1797.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  these  dangers, 
government  quailed  not ;  the  demands  of  the  mutineers  were  rejected; 
overtures  of  peace  with  France  were  not  even  mentioned,  and  not  one 
ship  was  removed  from  the  blockade  of  her  ports. 
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E  VALLA. 
By  W.  Beilby  Batemak. 

XIII. 

"things!"  and  alfbed  helmet's  introduction  thereto. 

"  Thbrx!  were  the  Riyerses  of  Gloucestershire,  and  the  Ri verses  down 
in  what  they  call  '  Zummerzetshire/  and  there  were  die  Biverses  of 
Cheshire,  hut  thet/  were  not  considered^  the  '  cheese'  at  all :  Miss  Lilian 
mnst  be  a  double  Gloueester^-a  beauty  beyond  compare  V* 

In  this  wise  conversed  Mr.  D' Arcy  Livermore,  as  they  wandered  home 
by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

Willie  Wildeis.was  in  tortures ;  not  at  all  relieved  by  his  new  friend 
grasping  his  arm  affectionately,  while  he  expressed  his  raptures  in  the 
strictest  confidence.  No  two  people  were  ever  more  at  fault  regarding 
each  other^s  sensations.  But  the  sudden  infatuation  of  D'Arcy  rendered 
him  blind  even  to  the  most  palpable  evidence  of  agitation  on  the  part  of 
Willie  Wilders,  who  cursed  himself  a  thousand  times  over  in  his  own 
mind  for  having  been  the  means  of  causing  the  introduction,  and  who 
oould  yet  find  no  reasonable  blame,  or  accusation  either,  against  D'Axey 
or  Lillie  Rivers.  Why  should  not  the  lady  look  pretty  ?  Why  should 
not  the  cavalier  look  gay  and  dSbonnaire  f  There  was  no  answering 
that  /  Mr.  D'Arcy  Livermore  had  as  much  right  to  fall  in  love  as  any 
one  else;  and  the  worst  of  it  was,  he  seemed  as  likely  as  possible  to 
succeed. 

Willie  Wilders  was  an  extremely  bashful  man.  He  would  have  been 
years  pondering  over  his  fancies  in  his  own  dreamy  way.  In  fect^  he 
never  would  have  known  he  was  in  love  at  all,  if  the  idea  had  not  bee^ 
suddenly  presented  to  him  that,  in  a  magic-lantern  kind  of  slidey  a  cer- 
tain accustomed  and  welUloved  figure  was  dissolving  away,  and  might 
soon  disappear,  to  leave  an  aching  void  behind.  What !  the  deep  bine 
eyes  to  stied  their  lustre  elsewhere — ^those  eyes  that  were  the  light  of 
£versley  l^— those  eyes  in  which  his  own  had  seen  miiropsd  such  pictures 
of  perfect  happiness ;  wherein  he  had  gazed  at  the  conservatory  that  day 
when  she  took  the  moss  rose  from  his  hand,  even  as  if  it  were  a  gago 
d'amour ;  wherein  he  had  seen  a  well  of  love  and  latent  tendemesfr-^-or 
dreamt  he  did! 

Vain  dream ! 

It  woB  all  over  now.  Willie  Wilders  was  as  bashful  in  his  die&^air  as  he 
had  formerly  been  in  his  unconscious  love;  and  while  his  hopes  perished, 
they  died  and  made  no  sign.  A  notion  took  possession  of  his  mind  that 
80  much  happiness  was  more  than  he  had  a  rig^t  to  expect,  and  he  sank 
into  the  silence  of  his  own  thoughts,  as  a  volcano  alter  an  eruption 
resolves  itself  into  repose. 

And  yet — those  tresses  of  gold ;  and  yet — ^that  silvery  laugh !  and  the 
merry  voice  of  crispest,  clearest  tones,  and  the  blue  eyes  full  of  heaven's 
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bluest  light!  And  had  the  sunset  really  come?  And  was  the  sun  set 
for  ever ! 

After  depositing  D'Arcy  Livermore  at  the  Blue  Boar,  Willie  Wilders 
hurried  home  to  The  Willows,  and  found  no  consolation  there.  Alfred 
Helmet  was  standing  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  his  back  to  the  hall 
£re,  and  his  servant  was  filling  a  portmanteau,  with  an  evident  eye  to  a 
start. 

The  fishing-rods  were  unheeded;  so  were  the  guns;  so  were  the 
figures,  grim,  gaunt,  and  erect  in  casques  of  steel. 

The  philosophy  of  the  dreamer  died  away  for  a  moment,  and  his  heart 
sank  within  him.  He  felt  the  deep  sorrow  of  loneliness — not  the  sadness 
of  the  hopeless  and  neglected,  but  the  sense,  that  is  even  worse,  of  losing 
associations  which  are  become  so  pleasant  that  they  have,  as  it  were, 
created  a  want — an  earnest  love  in  the  heart.  It  is  90  sad  to  live  without 
sympathy — ^to  see  the  rainbow  of  Hope  die  away — to  have  no  aspirings 
connected  with  the  Future.  The  soul  seeks  so  far,  and  looks  so  longingly 
for  something  congenial  to  itself,  that  it  trails  its  weary  wings  in  the  dus^ 
like  a  worn  and  wounded  angel,  when  the  sad  truth  is  revealed  that  love 
is  lost  for  ever !  Willie  Wilders  slood  beside  his  guest  like  a  falcon  with 
clipped  wing.  And  he  summoned  his  philosophy  to  his  aid,  but  with 
indifrerent  success. 

"  What  is  it?"  he  said,  gazing  at  the  preparations  ;  "  why,  you  have 
not  peppered  a  partridge  for  I  know  not  how  long.  Where  will  your 
wandering  spirit  take  you  now  ?" 

"  To  town  in  the  morning,"  answered  Alfred.  "  I  have  received  a 
despatch  from  my  agent  to  say  that  Muddleham  is  vacant,  and  he  requires 
to  see  me  at  once,  and  as  you  and  the  rest  will  so  soon  be  in  Berkshire, 
and  I  have  other  business  in  London,  I  shall  pass  through  there,  and  take 
up  my  quarters  at  the  hotel  near  Spankie  House  until  the  election  comes 
on.  You  must  come  and  partake  mt/  hospitalities  now,  WiUie,  for  I  am 
very  loth  to  leave  you  behind.  I  shall  try  and  find  you  better  accommo* 
^  dation  than  you  rescued  me  &om  in  the  Blue  Boar." 

"  The  devil  take  you,"  murmured  Willie  Wilders;  "  I  believe  I  was  sent 
into  the  world  expressly  to  follow  in  your  train,  as  Sancho  Paaza  dangled 
in  the  rear  of  the  errant  Don." 

Helmet  laughed. 

Willie  continued :  ^'I  tell  thee  what,  Hal,  as  Falstaff  says,  thou  hast 
given  me  drugs  to  make  me  love  thee.  I  must  see  you  safely  on  your 
.way,  so  I  shall  even  make  a  fool  of  myself  too,  and  adventure  into  the 
great  Babel.     Shall  I  accompany  you  ?" 

Alfred  pressed  his  hand  with  a  warmth  that  showed  how  much  he 
valued  the  offer,  and  not  only  the  sentiments  he  now  uttered,  but  all  the 
kiudness  he  was  sensible  of  having  received  from  his  host.  There  was 
no  need  of  set  speeches  to  make  either  understand  the  other. 

<<  Biggs !"  cried  Wilders,  summoning  his  factotum  in  a  voice  of  un- 
ivonted  excitement. 

^'  What  is  the  matter,  sir?"  inquired  that  portly  functionary,  appearing 
with  great  haste,  and  putting  on  his  coat  as  he  came  along. 

"  London  is  the  ms^ter,"  said  his  master ;  ^^  fogs  and  fire-engines  are 
the  matter ;  cabs  and  kerbstones  are  the  matter ;  everything  from  gas 
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to  Greenwich  is  tbe  matter.     We  are  going  to  town»  .so  pal  me  up  s 
toothbrush  and  a  shirt,  and  have  the  dog-oart  at  the  .door  at  ten*''    ' 

Biggs  retired/to  hasten  die  preparations  for  departuxei  and  sooa  pro- 
duced a  trunk  filled  not  with  the  Spartan  simplieity  of  vratdtobe  dictated 
hj  his  master,  but  with  everything  oarefully  arranged  that  he  "vraa  lakeif 
to  want.  Willie  surveyed  the  result  with  evident  satis&otion,  aiili  entered 
into  no  inmiiry  as  to  the  extent  in  whieh  his  iastructtone  had  been  eK<* 
ceeded.  He  was  thinking  pensively  that  the  distraetion  of  the  gntt 
city  might  scare  away  thoughts  upon  which  it  was  painful  to  dwell,  ao  he 
now  welcomed  the  uncongei^al  atmosphere  to  which  he  was  hasteningv 
as  if  it  were  a  pilgrimage  to  one  of  diose  pastoral  scenes  in  which  las 
quiet  spirit  loved  to  linger- 

Next  morning  they  were  up  with  the  lark,  and  haying  paid  some 
slight  attention  to  conee  and  eggs,  and  flirted  with  grouse<>>pie  and  cold 
pheasant,  they  took  a  final  glass  of  rare  old  ale,  whose  stren^h  could 
not  be  combated  often  with  impunity,  and  entering  the  dog^cart,  drore 
away  through  the  crisp  air  to  the  railway  station  about  five  miles  cE, 
meeting  nothing  on  the  road,  except  when  a  hare  ran  from  hedge  to 
hedge.  When  this  happened,  Willie  would  regfard  Helmet  for  a  mioate 
wistfully,  to  see  how  he  took  the  loss  of  his  favourite  sport;  but  the 
embryo  statesman  was  absorbed,  and  Wilders  thought  the  expressioii  of 
his  face  was  so  very  like  what  he  fancied  his  own  might  be,  that  he  eould 
not  help  wondering  whether  he,  too,  was  dreaming  of  any  fair  ladj,  and, 
if  so,  of  whom  it  could  possibly  be  ? 

Having  secured  their  tickets  and  entered  the  carriage,  they  found 
themselves  in  company  with  an  old  gentleman,  who  was  wrapped  up  in  a 
cloak  and  a  comforter,  and  a  younger  man,  in  a  light  great^K^oat  with 
saucer-sized  buttons.  The  latter  took  out  a  case  as  the  train  started, 
and,  asking  if  cigars  were  agreeable,  proceeded  to  light  one  mthoat 
waiting  for  an  answer,  upon  which  Wilders  and  Heilmet  did  the  same, 
the  old  gentleman  saying  nothing,  but,  grunting  out  sometfaiog  which  ^ 
sounded  like  '^  commerciai  gent,'*  he  hid  himself  in  his  eoi^forter,  like  a 
pike  among  weeds,  and  waited  for  an  opening  to  enter  on  the  attack 
which  he  seemed  to  meditate.  At  the  ^st  station  where  they  stopped 
the  saucer-buttqn-coat  gentleman  got  out  and  had  a  oup  of  cofiee,  J&om 
which  he  came  back  declaring  that  coffee  now-a«days  ^as  so  mueh  woise 
than  that  of  former  times,  that  it  was  i^ot  only  all  chicory,  but  that  the 
chicory  was  all  sawdust  and  treacle -->-a  condition  of  ilii&gs.  idtteh, 
although  it  might  have  truth  for  its  foundation,  certaiAly  sounded  some- 
thing like  a  contradiction. 

^<  Going  to  London,  gents  ?"  he  said,  addressing  Wilder?  and  Hehnet 

They  intimated  that  town  was  their  destination,  upon  whieh  he  re 
commended  them  to  an  hotel  in  the  City,  where  the  young  lady  in  the 
bar  had  a  fine  eye — finest  eye  in  the  world  for  whisky-toddy- 

'^  Going  on  business  ?"  asked  the  great-coat. 

"Yes,  Mr.: — -*' 

"  Billy  Chuckle,*'  he  said,  filling  up  the  pause ;  ^*  Bifly  CIiaekl%  in 
the  tea  line,  at  the  Little  Teapot,  Thames-street ;  and  if  you  irant  aay^ 
thing  in  my  way,  I  think  you  will  find  om:  governor  a  g;00d  a>aa  of 
business.''  *     •     ^. 
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"  **Sowy  ftff  hiin,**  came  oat  the  bid  getitleraan,  suddenly, 

"  As  how  ?"  said  Billy  Chuckfe. 

*<Not  *to  A<M^/  hufr  as  a  good  man  of  Wsiti^ss.  When  J  meet  a 
good  man  of  busioess,  as  it  is  called,  I  button  my*  breeches-pocket." 
And  the  old  gentleman  made  a  great  show  of  feefing  fbr'  his  purse,  as  if 
not  sare  that  he  was  safe  ^yen  in  the  coihpany  of  the  present  representa- 
tiTe  of  the  interests  of  China.  "  A  good  m^n  df  business,  sir,  robbed 
m©  of  nearly  all  I  had  ;  that  good  man  of  business,  sir,  is  how  living  on 
tJie  spoil ;  and  my  opinioit  Js,  sir,  that  a  good  man  of  business  Is  thrust 
into  80  many  dirty  actions,  thait  he  is  only  &ne  reihove  from  a  common 
thief — ^ugh !  Button  your  breeches-pockets  up,  gentlemen-^button  your 
pockets  up — unless  you  are  good  men  of  business  yonrselyes." 

Stitveyiitg  Billy  Chtiekle  w'ith  gr^at '  disdain,  the  old  gentleman  un- 
known bur^  his  face  in  his  comforter,  and  assumed  a  dogged  look  that 
defied  reply. 

ObsefTtng  that  '  in  his  excitement  he  had  let  his  rug  fall,  Willie 
Wilders,  who  (it  must  be  added)  had  an  indefinite  idea  that  the  old 
gentleman,  though  excited,  was  nolj  very  far  from  the  truth,  assisted  him 
in  replacing  it  upon  his  knees,  which  act  of  civility 'called  forth  an 
acknowledgment  in  this  wise  : 

^^You  are  not  commercial,  I  see,  wr — no,  no  signs  of  it — ^face  open — 
forehead  broad  and  high — nothing  dirty  enough  for  the  desk  about  you.** 

*•  I  have  no  oc^Jupation,**  said  Willie,  "  but ^    And,  glancing  at 

the  rug,  he  added,  "  I'm  afraid  this  is  torn." 

*•  No,  it's  not ;  it's  not'  torn,  but  worn,  and  I  can't  afford  another," 
said  the  testy  old  gentleman,  who  seemed  determined  not  to  be  pleased 
on  any  terms.  "  I  was  robbed,  sir,  of  all  I  had  by  the  low  cunning  of 
my  youngest  brother — remarkable  likeness  to  Cain,  sir,  he  had  (you 
hlive  seen  the  picture  in  the  story-books),  and  I  was  his  Abel.  However, 
stolen  goods  never  thrive,  thank  God  !" 

^,  During  the  delivery  of  these  remarkable  sentiments,  Billy  Chuckle 
had  produced  from  his  pocket  a  veal-pie,  neatly  folded  up  in  light  brown 
paper,  and  was  now  administering  the  same  to  the  c6mfort  of  his  inward 
man,  with  v&j  little  regard  for  the  bilious  lucubrations  of  his  gloomy 
companion.  His  preparation  of  another  ctgar  whil6  he  was  eating  (so 
that  no  time  might  be  lost),  did  not  assuage  the  old  gentleman's  indig- 
nation, nor  was  it  in  the  least  diminished  when  Billy  Chuckle  offered  him 
hiS'  ease,  and  actually  suggested  that  he  should  smoke  too  \ 

**  I'll  just  ask  you' a  question,'*  said  Billy  Chuckle,  ^hose  mouth  was 
full  of  veal  (or  very  nearly),  and  whose  temper  was  imperturbable. 

**  What's  that?"  gfowled  his  antagonist  through  the  woolly  folds  of 
the  comforter.     ■ 

**  Did  you  ever  go,  per  steamer,  to  Ramsgate  or  Margate  ?" 

"Yes,"  g^ix)aned  die  did  gentleman;  **shopboys,  swindlers,  shrimps, 
and  nursemaids;  young  ladies  in  ch^rs,'with  novels,  on  the  sands,  who 
do  not  see  young  gentlemen  bathing;  youne  gentlemen'  in  wide-awakes 
and  sand-'shoes,  who  do  not  earry  glasses  to  inspect  y6nng  ladies  bathing ; 
matmnas  bHnd  when  Jones  is  *  eligibie  f  papfts  present  from  Saturday  to 
Monday;  library;  raffling;  always  kiumbers  one,  three,  and  five  to  fill 
—bah!" 
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"  Well,  as  youNre  been  there,  you  know  all  about  it;  then  juat  re- 
member what's  written  on  the  paddle-box/' 

<<  What's  that?"  he  growled  through  the  comforter. 

"  Why/'  said  Billy  Chuckle,  putting  another  piece  of  yeal-pie  into  his 
mouth,  but  speaking  with  great  unction  notwithstanding,  ^'  *  you  are  re- 
quested not  to  speak  to  tbe  man  at  the  toeaL'  Now,  draw  it  mild, 
guv'nor,  or  don't  draw  it  at  all*  I  shall  beat  you  'oUer  at  ehaff :  I'm 
only  a  commercial,  and  I  don't  know  what  your  griefs  may  be,  but  if  you 
can't  be  civil,  don't  trouble  yourself  to  speak  to  the  man  at  the  toeal!" 

Billy  Chuckle  pulled  out  a  flask  at  this  period  of  the  conversation  and 
took  a  draught,  looking  over  the  rim  all  the  time  at  the  irascible  old 
gentleman,  who  was  so  disgusted,  apparently,  at  this  ill-timed  pleasantry 
(though  his  manner  did  not  indicate  that  an^  jocoseness  at  any  hour  or 
place  would  be  ii;€^timed  for  Aim),  that  he  gave  vent  to  another  grunt,  and 
never  opened  his  lips  again  until  they  arrived  in  town,  and  his  carpetrbag 
was  missing,  upon  which  he  seemed  to  revive  with  all  sorts  of  pleasuit 
sensations ;  and,  merely  giving  notice  that  the  Company  would  be  prose- 
cuted at  an  early  hour  next  morning,  he  went  away  in  a  four^wke^ 
cab  with  all  the  delight  of  an  idle  man  who  has  cultiva^  a  grievance  into 
full  bloom. 

Alfred  Helmet  and  Willie  Wilders  had  taken  a  cab  too,  and  as  tbey 
were  jammed  up  for  a  minute  near  the  old  gentleman  in  the  gatewa/, 
they  heard  his  voice  calling  forth  to  them  an  expression  of  great  com- 
miseration in  respect  to  the  fear  that  they  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
*^  good  man  of  business,"  and  be  in  consequence  utterly  and  everlastingly 
confounded.     And  so  they  parted. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  Alfred  to  see  Mr.  Spankie  first  r^arding  some 
matters  connected  with  his  agent,  so  Wilders  agreed  to  wait  for  him  at 
the  coffee-house  named  by  Billy  Chuckle,  while  Alfred  sought  the 
millionnaire  at  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Wilders  was  soon  deposited  in  quietude  at  the  hotel,  and  Alfired,  borne 
away  to  his  destination,  found  himself  in  Bartholomew-lane,  City,  in  the 
midst  of  that  impalpable  existence  known  under  the  name  of  ^'  Things!" 

The  air  was  foggy,  and  the  pavement  damp.  The  Bank  of  Eni^aod 
looked  as  moist  as  if  all  the  sovereigns  in  its  vaults  were  being  '^  sweated," 
just  as  a  revolution  among  our  gallant  allies  puts  a  great  many  Soveie^^ 
into  a  perspiration,  and  circulates  them  where  they  never  meant  to  go. 
The  Royal  Exchange  might  have  been  taken  for  a  model  wash-house — 
to  such  an  extent  it  dripped,  and  smoked,  and  steamed-^-if  it  had  not 
been  palpable  from  the  condition  of  the  royal  statue  (the  royal  &oe 
whereof  was  grimy  as  ever)  that  the  Order  of  the  Bath  was  not  known 
there  at  all.  But  it  was  at  the  Stock  Exchange  where  Helmet  stepped 
to  seek  Mr.  Spankie.  He  saw  outside  a  strange  multitude,  whom  no  man 
could  number,  of  the  half-dressed  and  the  ill-dressed,  rushing  about,  snd 
talking  about,  and  thinking  about  one  only  source  of  human  interest— 
Things  I 

*'  Things "  were  subject  to  the  most  extraordinary  vicissitudes ;  ii^J 
were  an  eighth  to  a  quarter ;  they  were  at  ninety-nve ;  they  were  re- 
pudiated; they  were  nowhere;  they  were  anywhere;  th^  were  op; 
they  were  down ;  they  were  evidently  going  on  anyhow,  if  a  judgment 
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could  be  formed  from  the  hurried  ejaculations  of  those  who  passed  in 
and  out. 

On  asking  for  Mr.  Spankie,  the  porter  said  he  would  call  him,  and  as 
he  did  not  return  at  once,  Alfred  wandered  carelessly  into  the  interior. 
No  sooner  had  he  entered,  than  his  liat  was  suddenly  abstracted  and 
tossed  into  the  air.  Before  he  could  double  his  fist  and  make  use  of  it — 
for  his  arm  was  a  heavy  one — the  hat  had  formed  a  football  for  so  many 
*'  beayer"  hunters,  that,  like  the  primeval  earth,  it  was  without  form  and 
void,  and  Spankie  dragged  him  out  just  in  time  to  save  his  head  from 
the  same  catastrophe. 

"  Only  playful !"  said  Spankie. 

*^  I  wish  one  of  them  would  do  it  here  in  the  open  street !"  exclaimed 
Hdmet,  in  forious  indignation. 

''  Never  mind,"  said  Mr.  Spankie ;  ^  it  can't  be  helped.  Jamp  into  the 
brougham,  and  ride  with  me.  They  will  do  it,  and  you  can't  fight 
five  hundred  gentlemen  single-handed." 

'^GenOemenr 

^^  Come,  quick ;  I  have  no  time  to  lose,"  said  Spankie.  ^*  We  will  soon 
get  you  a  new  hat,  and  I  have  all  my  Bcmrds  to  attend  to." 

The  hat  was  speedily  reinstated,  diough  it  was  not  so  with  the  temper 
of  the  owner,  who  coald  not  help  thinking  that  a  practical  joke  so  devoid 
of  wit  was  unworthy  anywhere ;  but  the  brougham  hurried  away,  and 
Mr.  Octavins  Spankie  pulled  the  string  several  times,  and  hastened  up 
some  stairs,  and  always  came  back  a  few  minutes  afterwards  with  a 
guinea  or  two  in  his  hand. 

In  fiftct,  Mr.  Octavius  Spankie  was  so  bound  up  in  Boards  that  an  in- 
di£Perent  observer,  not  knowing  what  Boards  meant,  might  have  con- 
ceived that  he  was  in  the  timber  trade.     But  it  was  not  so. 

The  exertion  of  calling  as  a  director  was  very  imperfectly  represented 
by  the  remuneration  of  a  guinea.  Still  Mr.  Spankie  endured  the  diffi- 
culty,  for  the  benefit  of  sodety  and  die  welfiEU*e  of  the  worid. 

When  all  the  *^  Boards"  were  done,  ^'  Now,  home !"  said  Mr.  Spankie, 
and  they  drove  through  the  steaming  sfa^eets  to  Belgrave-square,  where 
the  grand  footman  ushered  them  into  solitary  splendour,  feeling  in  his 
own  mind,  just  as  Alfred  Helmet  did,  the  most  profound  contempt  for 
**  Things." 
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BY  THE  ATJTHOK  OF   ^^BEIMELSBA/'' 

IL 

THB  DOCTOB'S  home. 

The  good  old  doctor  had  had  an  excellent  practice  for  a  great  maDy 
years,  and  ought  to  have  realised  a  good  income ;  hut  it  was  not  ao.  He 
9pent  all  his  money  on  certain  hohbies,  and  no  one  loved  the  excitemeat 
of  speculation  more  than  he.  Thp  purchase  of  china  was  one  of  liis 
eccentricities ;  the  scantily-furnished  rooms  were  filled  with  choice  vases, 
figures,  and  groups  of  all  kinds.  I  admired  these  works  of  art  extremelj 
at  first,  but  when  I  came  to  discover  how  he  stinted  his  fiamily  in  Qommoa 
comforts  to  purchase  them,  I  began  to  look  up^fi  these  ^quiate  fonns 
with  positive  aversion ;  and  once,  when  I  had  been  expecting. a  remittuioe 
of  what  was  due  to  me  for  one  whole  quarter,  and  heard  that  he  had  jost 
bought  a  lovely  vase,  fit  for  a  king's  palace,  I  felt  inclined  to  hna^  ibo 
thing  to  atoms,  but  I  restrained  my  rebel  foot,  and  contented  pijselt  vith 
frowning  at  it-— a  most  innocent  way  of  taking  vengeance! 

Like  a  far-off  volcanic  eruption,  the  news  of  Napoleon's  great  dee^^Q 
Egypt  reached  us  in  our  quiet  little  town.  We  were  all  poUticiaps  in  onr 
way,  and  though  our  opinions  and  politics  might  justly  have  been  termed 
those  of  sitters  at  home,  we,  one  and  all,  imagined  ve  conld  do  macii 
better  than  those  in  power.  The  murderous  battle  of  the  Fjianuds, 
where  Napoleon  slaughtered  so  many  devoted  Mamelukes,  was  learnt  witH 
an  indifferent  shrug  of  the  shoulders ;  not  so  the  battle  of  Aboakir,  foogl^^ 
between  the  English  Admiral  Nelson  and  Brueyes.  All  were  interested 
in  this,  though  opinions  were  divided.  Some  still  clung  to  Napoleon  as 
a  standard  of  a  new  political  element,  and  the  apparent  cbampioQ  oi 
republicanism,  but  they  were  few  in  number.  He  had,  ji^vertbeH 
many  admirers  for  his  bravery  and  daring.  These  lamenied  the  ^  ^ 
his  gallant  fieet,  whilst  others  ranged  themselves  on  the  aide  of  EDgla^d, 
and  amongst  these  I  must  number  myself,  although  I  still  retained  a  deep 
admiration  for  the  French  general  in  those  early  days  of  his  success. 

The  old  doctor  was  one  of  the  few  who  took  no  interest  in  poto 
further  than  the  effect  they  had  on  the  pulse  of  lus  patient^.  .  He  coold 
not  bear  to  hear  them  mentioned,  and  would  not  allow  a  newspaper  iQ 
the  house ;  his  thoughts  were  wrapped  up  in  his  china  and  speculations;  it 
seemed  as  though  b^  cou^d  not  grasp  a  larger  sphere  of  interest.  I  ^^ 
therefore,  little  or  no  opportunity  of  hearing  or  talking  abput  the  events 
of  the  day  in  his  family,  and  all  my  information  was  gathered  elsewhere. 
Gossip  would  be  an  easy  vice  for  a  medical  man  to  fall  into  ;.the  wander- 
ing from  house  to  house,  neighbour  to  neighbour,  and  .everywhere  seeing 
and  hearing  the  petty  concerns  of  daily  life,  would  easity  lead  to  tittk* 
tattling,  if  the  inclination  prompted  him  so  to  do  ;  then,  Ag^n^  on  the 
other  hand,  the  very  fear  of  falling  into  this  error  is  apt  to  encourage  re- 
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serre,  eren  tovards  the  closest  family  connexioiiB,  and  my  expeiieDce  tells 
me  this  is  almost  as  bod.  The  doctor  had  nursed  this  spirit  of  reseire  to 
sach  B  degree  that  he  never  consulted  or  spoke  to  his  wife  on  matters  of 
business.  This  must  undoubtedly  have  cauMd  her  many  moments  of 
pain  and  aniietv,  but  custom  wore  ofT  the  sharp  edge  of  the  sword  which 
came  between  her  and  domestae  felicity,  and  becoming  used  to  consider 
her  husband's  affiurs  of  no  consaquence  to  herself,  she  did  not  try  to  set 
aside  the  cold  reserve  which  grew  daily  greater,  making  itself  felt  1^  every 
one  but  the  parties  most  concerned,  and  in  whoM  power  it  was  to  dispel 
it.  The  evil  result  of  this  state  of  things  was  but  too  obvious  to  me,  who 
stood  io  constant  communication  vith  them,  for  little  occurrences  hourly 
showed  me  that  the  confidence  which  aught  to  evst  between  man  and 
wife  was  entirely  wanting,  and  that  the  love  of  bygone  years  had  grown, 
if  not  into  indifference,  into  something  very  like  it. 

On  one  occasion  alone  did  she  ever  speak  to  me  of  her  husband's  affairs. 
It  happened  that  he  had  been  refusing  to  pay  a  tradesman  who  had  come 
to  ask  for  his  money  on  the  plea  of  having  no  ready  cash,  and  about  an 
hour  afterwards  a  splendid  group  of  figures  arrived,  which  must  have  cost 
double  the  sum.  The  poor  woman  looked  distressed,  and  taking  me 
aside,  she  asked, 

"  Can  you  tell  me,  Herr  Mitterkamp,  if  my  husband's  income  is  equal 
to  so  great  an  expenditure  ?' 

"  Madam,"  I  replied,  "  I  am  perfectly  ignorant  on  the  subject." 

"  Heaven  only  knows  what  he  u  doing,'  she  said,  bitterly.  "  I  cannot 
help  fearing  for  the  future,  sometimes,  when  I  see  so  much  money  thrown 

"  I  hope  you  have  no  cause  for  your  uneasiness,  madam  ;  some  suc- 
cessful speeulatioo  may  have  put  a.  large  sum  of  money  at  his  com- 

She  shook  her  head.  "  He  ought  to  pay  his  bills,  then.  I  am  very 
sorry  to  see  all  this  china." 

"  It  is  valnabJe  property,"  I  said,  in  hopes  of  cheering  her. 

"  But  is  it  paid  for  7"  she  asked. 

"  We  must  conclude  so,"  was  all  I  could  reply,  for  I  knew  nothing  of 
the  matter. 

I  was  very  sorry  for  the  poor  woman;  it  must  have  cost  her  a  pang  to 
apply  to  me  for  intelligence  on  a  subject  she  ought  to  have  been  perfectly 
acquainted  with  ;  nevertheless,  I  do  not  tliinl;  she  felt  it  as  strongly  as  T 
gave  her  credit  for.  We  are  apt  (when  wo  judge  impartially)  to  judge 
others  from  our  own  hearts,  and  perhaps  we  ore  right  in  doing  so,  for  the 
groundwork  of  our  nature  is  the  aame  though  the  sensations  which  radiate 
from  it  are  various,  and.  affect  each  individual  differently. 

Summer,  with  its  light  clouds  and  briliiant  flowers,  went ;  autumn,  wilh 
its  fruits  and  winter  warnings,  came.  Toothing  happened  to  chequer  th^ 
even  monotony  of  dwiy  life-  I  rose,  T  dressed,  1  ate,  I  drank,  I  slept,  I 
went  about  my  business,  I  taught  poor  Margaret  English  every  day  aJiksi 
and  yet  this  changeless  round  of  necessities  and  duties  brought  no  eniiui. 
It  is  not  these  which  make  us  weary;  it  is  unusual  excitement,  turnings 
from  the  even  course,  that  lire  and  pull  us  down. 

On  the  12th  of  October,  one  event  came  to  mark  the  progress  of  time. 
I  accompanied  Sosenthal  to  see  the  £i:st  lepteseataHou^  of  W«lle.nsteia's 
"  Camp  and  Prolopie"  which  pleased  me  much.  "_' 
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Croethe  ipent  the  gpreater  part  of  the  summer  at  Jemi  -w&l  1us^b& 
and  brother  poet»  Schiller.  Mnrmiirsfrom  the  debandied  rakes  of  Berk 
at  the  rigid  morality  and  oonacieDtioufl  eoonony  of  the  new  kingKaolud 
Weimar,  and  eeemed  to  augur  well  for  a  better  state  of  soeiety. 

ni. 

SVIL  DAWV8. 

PoOB  Margaret  ?  why  was  I  destined  to  cause  you  so  much  sorrow? 
What  had  I  in  me  to  excite  your  interest?  Would  that  we  had  never 
met!  But  what  has  been  cannot  be  recalled,  and  surely  it  was  ordained 
by  a  hand  that  nerer  errs ;  we  must  therefore  sigh  and  be  content  to 
imnk  it  was  for  the  best.  But  what  will  calm  the  upbraudings  of  con- 
science ?  Will  time  never  still  the  voice  which  is  ever  ciring  out  within 
my  breast  wben  I  am  alone,  when  my  thoughts  retrace  the  past,  as  they 
are  doing  now  ?  Will  that  voice  sound  for  ever  in  changeless  cadency 
**  Margaret  loved  you — Margaret  is  dead,  and  why  T*  Ah !  well  may  I 
ask— "why?" 

But  I  am  anticipating  my  story,  and  must  return  to  what  is  the  pass- 
ing moment  to  you,  who  read,  and  me,  who  write. 

The  long  winter  evenings  were  the  time  for  study,  and  I  enjoyed 
ing  the  English  poets  aloud  to  Margaret,  for  she  was  a  quiet  listener, 
heard  my  comments  and  exclamations  of  pleasure  with  patience.  Sbe  "xf 
devoid  of  any  original  thought  herself,  at  least  I  concluded  so,  as  she  did 
not  proffer  any  remarks,  or  attempt  to  arg^e  points  with  me,  but  con- 
tented herself  with  occasionally  assenting  to  whatever  t  mi^ht  happen  to 
say.  Her  presence  would,  doubtless,  have  been  tedious,  had  she  been 
less  silent;  but,  as  it  was,  I  could  revel  in  the  poet's  thoughts  and  foiget 
her  presence,  save  now  and  then,  when  I  suddenly  felt  that  she  had  fixed 
her  strange,  lustrous  eyes  upon  me. 

Those  were  pleasant  evenin&^s  when  we  could  sit  in  the  warm  room, 
witii  the  candle's  cheerful  light  burning  on  the  round  table,  and 
window-blinds  were  closely  diawn  to  shut  out  the  dismal  sight  of ! 
fiilling  snow.  My  thoughts  range  back  to  them  with  pleasure,  happy  in 
the  kaowledge  that  she  too  enjoyed  them  as  much  as  her  morbid  tempeia- 
ment  would  permit.  Poor  Marg^et,  few  and  short  were  the  golden  hours 
of  your  life! 

t  think  I  see  her  aunt  seated  near  the  china  stove,  with  one  grey 
stockinet  on  her  knee,  and  the  fellow  to  iif,  but  half  complete,  gromng 
visibly  beneath  the  rapid  passes  of  her  fingers.  She  did  not  understand 
a  word  I  read,  but  often  looked  over  her  spectacles,  first  at  me,  then  at 
her  niece ;  and  there  was  an  expression  of  wonder  and  admiration  on  her 
fiuse,  as  if  she  thought  it  the  cleverest  thing  in  the  world  to  be  able  to 
read  such  '^an  incomprehensible  jargon  as  English."  She  was  a  good, 
kind-hearted  woman,  and,  &om  what  I  afterwards  learned,  many  a  ma- 
ternal plan  for  the  fancied  happiness  of  her  almost  daughter  was  formed 
as  she  sat  there,  silently  brooding  over  her  work. 

T  read  "  Hamlet"  aloud,  and  at  the  particular  request  of  Margaret 
began  the  tragedy  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Shakspeare's  masterpiece  of 
tenderness.^  This  was  the  only  play  that  seemed  to  strike  her  as  pecu- 
liarly beautiful.  She  would  ask  me  to  read  parts  over  again,  and  esp^ 
dally  delighted  in  the  scene  between  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  the  second 
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aet  The  book  belonged  to  me,  but  she  begged  so  hard  to  be  allowed  to 
take  it  to  her  room,  that  she  might  learn  parts  by  heart  and  oon  over 
passages  I  had  explained,  that  I  consented  to  her  doing  as  she  wished. 
One  day  I  asked  her  why  it  was  this  play  pleased  her  moze  than 
«  Hamlet.'' 

'^  I  cannot  tell  you,  exactly,"  she  said,  ^'but  I  feel  its  meaning  better; 
and  what  we  understand,  we  like." 

I  raised  my  eyes  to  her  face.  ^^  Could  it  be  that  the  placid  Margaret 
had  something  akin  to  the  beautiful  Juliet's  impassioned  nature  in  her 
breast  ?"    It  was  almost  as  if  she  had  heard  my  thoughts,  for  she  said, 

^^  I  can  appreciate  Juliet's  feelings,  and  you  even,  Herr  Mitterkamp, 
must  admit  that  the  language  Shakspeare  has  put  into  her  mouth  is 
exquisite. 

'*  I  grant  that,  willingly,  and  I  share  your  admiration ;  but  I  was 
curious  to  know  why  you  showed  so  much  preference." 

**  I  cannot  tcU  you,  exactly,  why  it  is,"  she  said,  colouring,  "  but 
I  like  to  read  melancholy  stories — I  like  to  brood  over  tiiem;  for  what 
is  sweeter  than  melancholy  ?" 

'*  Joy,"  I  said,  smiling;  but  she  turned  quickly  from  me,  as  if  she 
feared  ridicule. 

'^  Joy  may  be  sweet  for  those  who  can  feel  it,"  she  said,  in  a  stifled 
tcxie ;  and  on  looking  up  to  see  what  caused  this  change  in  her  voice,  I 
found  she  was  weeping. 

^'  I  hope  nothing  I  have  said  has  pained  you.  Nothing  was  further 
from  my  intention  than  to  be  intrusive,"  I  said,  soothinglv,  not  knowing 
exactly  what  I  had  done,  or  how  to  assign  a  cause  for  this  sudden 
emotion  on  her  part.  She  took  no  notice  of  me,  however,  and  rising, 
left  the  room. 

^^  What  could  this  mean  p"  I  mused ;  and  as  all  young  ladies'  sorrows 
are  attributed  to  the  tender  passion,  my  thoughts  naturally  conjured  up 
a  romantic  story  to  account  for  her  eccentricity  of  manner.  An  un- 
fortunate attachment  would  be  sufiGicient  reason  for  her  silence  and  her 
absence  of  mind,  but  who  could  she  have  placed  her  affections  on  P  ^'  A 
man  never  sets  foot  in  this  parlour  except — myself  ■  ■"  I  did  not  con- 
clude this  train  of  thought,  but  for  a  moment  an  undefined  fear  weighed 
down  my  spirit,  which  the  entrance  of  my  hostess  dispelled. 

**  Where  is  Gretchen  7*  she  asked. 

<'  She  left  the  ix>om  a  minute  since,"  I  replied,  "  but  I  cannot  tell  you 
where  she  has  gone." 

''  Have  you  finished  reading  P'  again  inquired  the  old  lady. 

"  Yes,  some  time  ago." 

^  Gretchen  makes  great  progress  in  English.  She  is  a  good  girl.  She 
would  make  an  excellent  wife." 

<'  I  do  not  doubt  it,"  I  r^oined,  and  we  were  silent ;  but  that  night, 
when  I  was  alone  in  my  room,  the  undefined  thought  returned,  but  I 
banished  it  successfully  for  a  time.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  awoke ; 
I  cannot  say  what  it  was  that  roused  me,  but  the  moon  shone  into  the 
room,  and  imprinted  the  pattern  of  the  grating  outside  the  window  on 
the  polished  floor.  I  fancied  I  heard  a  sigh,  and  a  voice  seemed  to 
whisper, 

"y^  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea^ 
My  love  as  deep ;  the  more  I  give  to  thee, 
The  more  I  Imve,  for  both  are  infinite. 


Then  I  dreaml^  ^diwy.4?ew  VM  so  $Kffitl  wquJ4 J^>jal«M 
it  a  ^ea^ty, .  Ida  yvpsjny  Fife,  Wo  bad  beei^  ipam^  a^oiig  wbifea^ 
were  travdliflg  U^hef  oxk  iU  Rbifte ;  the.de^p  w^^r  wm  wT^Djf  uT 
iu  a  little  boat  down  the  river ;  sbfi  was  singing,  a  b|b:carol^  and  some 
one  s^id  how  beautiful  she  loolqwl,  I  was  not  an^.'a^  t^onlyproua 
to  tUnlc  she  w,as  minei.  Then,  we  fttood  iii  a  loyej^  gaifdenfMl  of^ftovrers, 
I  stooppd  to -pick  a  fi^l-blown  rose  for.  Ida,  but,  instea4.CH"S!"'*^% 
flower,  my  &nd  rested  on  the  langhlpg  fap.e  of^a  cbad,.^d  j^^^^ 
started,:  Ida.  saii  it  ,was  oiiwj,  and  looked  so  happy,  vhen  l^trokedtk 
litUe  crp9Aure>  cheek  1  It  was  a  pleasant  dream,  but.  I ;avvQke,wiui  asigK 
It  cost  me  a  pang  to  find'that  the  old.  loye  was  th^re,  stilU  .^uencfc 
stream,  which  had  h^it  hidden  itself  underground  because  >lijigeobstaple 
stood  ia  its  course,  and  forced  it  to  bur^its  sparkling  watejSrin  fte  earth. 
The  ''stream"  reproached  itself  ^hen  it  discoyered  how  inswrnpuntable 
an  obstacle  it  had  met  with,  and,  a^  it  b^an  ijs  ta,sk  of  t^iFwng  down- 
wards,, it  wiAed  that  it  had  taken  another  course  whei^  all  jmghtke 
been  easy,  and  straigihtforward.  And  when  I  tbou^t  6t^jtbisl8io^e4 
for  my  dream  might  have  been  a.  reality  if — r^But  what  }s  i^be  use  of  ex- 
plaining  ''ife  ?"  What  is  cannot  now  be  altered,  and  our  constant stniy 
should  be  to  find  the  bright  side  of  life,  for  thp  ^k  turns  pMurally  to  bs> 

and  needs  no  search.   .  ^  w^  *    *       ruL    t  j 

In  April,  Schlosser  and  his  wife  came  to  vbit  Weimar.  They  had  DOt 
shaken  off  the  playful  iotereourse  of  bride  and  bride^opm:  itwasTeiy 
pleasant  to,  see  them  together.     My  e^are  raop^nts  were  now  lyenf  ym 
my  brpther^in-law.     His  ei^est  conversaticxi  and  j^reat  Aem  to  be 
friends  with  me  were  very  agreeable,  not  to  ^say  gratify  wg  in  every  respect. 
We  were  all  invited  to  spend  the  evening  of  the  22nd  with  theftpsentUls. 
It  was  a  pleasant  gathering  of  friends,  and  Ida  seemed  to  ^njoy  tHc  re- 
union in  hejr  quiet  way.     I  watched  her  as  ishe  talked  ^o  fajf  ipoiherin 
the  window  about  her  boy>  asking  maternal  adyice  as  to^ihe  proper  treat- 
ment of  young  children,  and. showing  by  the  intense  ei^pr^ion ofke 
which  vbeapoed  in  her  eye  as  she  mentioned  his  name  t^at  her  wote 
happiness  was  wrapped  up  in  the  ch^d.     I  was/far  i5x>in  content  witli 
FranVs.demeanour  towards  Ida;  there  was  something  s)iarp  in  the  tone 
of  Ws  voice  when  he  had  occasion  to  address  her,  ,and  ^J^'^^.fJ 
describable  aix  of  superiority  about  him  when  he  turned  to  her  wW 
made  itself  felt,  though,  even  if  I  had  been  asked  at  th^  time,  I  could  do| 
have  said  what  it  was.   Surely  so  soft  and  confiding  a  wofnan  needeW 
love  and  deference  to  complete  her  happiness ;  and  was  no);  hervatewn& 
anxious  care  of  him  worthy  at  least  of  such  a  return  ?.    To  think  thus  oj 
Ida  and  her  husband  showed  that  a  .change  had  taken  plaoe  inme.  | 
was  inclined  to  chafe  over  their  happiness  so  long  as  I  saw  nothing  J** 
contentment  in  their  union ;  but  no  sooner  did  I  perceJve  a  few  in  "W 
network  of  domestic  intercourse,  than  I  felt  only  indignation  at  Bosentnali 
and  deep  sorrow  for  Ida. 

Perhaps  both  these  sensations  had  their  origin  in  the  same  source- 
jealousy. 

Most  of  the  party  assembled  had  been  to  see  the  tragedy  of"  '^^^^' 
stein^s  Death"  acted.  Weimar  was  in  a  perfect  storm  of  admiratioin  *^^ 
well  it  might  be,  for  that  was  a  proud  day  for  Germans  when  ScbiUer^ 
great  work  came  out  The  conversation  very  naturally  turned  upon  this 
then  universal  topic. 


k  ^  ^ 

'  Rosenthal  had  become  an  enitiuda^tic  iimttet  of  Ooeihe,  siti^e  th6 
days  of  our  student  life  at  Jen%  and  dieclated  hisbeHef  that  Goethe  had 
written,  if  not  the  greater,  at  least  the  test  part  of  ^  Wallenstein/'  The 
intimacy  between  the  poets  made  this  possible,  thoug^h  not  probable. 
Schlosser  and  I  took  up  the  cudgels  in  favour  of  Schiller,  and  a  warm 
dispute  followed,  which  did  ndther  party  any  good,  for  we  each  left  off 
iiirith  firmer  confidence  in  our  own  opinions  than  before.  I  urged  that 
tile  style  of  the  book  was  unlike  Goethe's  and  identical  with  that  of  his 
brother-poet ;  besides,  it  was  not  likely  a  man  of  such  standing  as 
Schiller  would  stoop  to  accept  imptessions  and  guiditnde  from  his  friend 
without  public  acknowledgment  of  the  debt.    . 

Schlosser  had  had  an  intenriew  with  Goethe  on  one  occasion,  in  whicb 
he  had  found  his  manner  cold  and  repellent.  We  are  always  apt  to  be 
glided  by  our  personal  impressions  of  persons  and  things,  and  1  doubt 
not  he  was  unjust  to  the  great  poet,  for  h^  generally  spoke  of  him  as 
being  proud  and  distant,  but  we  have  many  instances  to  prove  he  was 
the  contrary  by  nature.  Like  most  great  men  who  are  much  slought 
af^er,  he  must  have  been  frequently  irritated  by  perpetual  applications 
for  interviews,  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  some  .of  nis  visitors 
found  him  reserved  and  disinclined  to  open  out  the  treasures  of  his  com- 
prehensive mind  before  every  one  who  wished  to  be  g)ratified  by  his 
doing  so. 

Ida  expressed  her  extreme  admiration  for  Thekla,  the  heroine  of 
*^  Wallenstein^s  Tod."  She  is,  periiaps,  the  most  lovely  female  character 
Schiller  ever  conceived,  and  her  lover.  Max  Piccolomini,  is  a  fine  mixture 
of  manliness  and  tender  affection. 

Poets  and  novelists  are  apt  in  thehr  efforts  to  express  all  the  tetider- 
ness  of  love  to  make  their  heroes  effeminate.  Schiller  is  never  guilty  of 
this  fault,  and  thereby  raises  the  soft  passion  which  he  is  so  successful  in 
portraying.  "  Wallenstein'*  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  splen^d 
tragedies,  which  followed  each  other  very  rapidly;  but  I  most  not  speak 
of  them,  or  I  should  anticipate  events.  It  was  this  year  that  Schiller 
became  a  resident  in  Weimar.  His  doctors  advised  a  removal  from  the 
mountain  air  of  Jena,  and  perhaps,  too,  he  was  induced  to  make  the 
change  that  he  might  be  nearer  the  theatre,  production^  for  which 
seemed  henceforth  chiefly  to  engross  his  thoughts.  I  often  met  him  in 
the  retired  parts  of  the  park,  especially  in  the  sednded  path  leading  to 
the  Romiscne  Haus.  He  generally  held  a  note-book  In  bis  hand,  and 
his  eyes  were  frequently  riveted  on  the  ground,  so  that  he  often  passed 
his  friends  vnthout  noticing  them. 

I  chanced  once  to  be  invited  to  a  supper  gfiven  by  him  at  the  Stadt- 
haus  to  the  principal  actiors.  It  was  after  the  first  representation  of  one 
of  his  playfi.  Genast  recited  the  Capuchin'd  sermon  in  Wallenstein's 
Lager  with  an  immense  amount  of  humour.  But  I  must  return  to  the 
little  circle  of  the  doctor's  house  ;  melancholy  events  are  to  be  enacted 
there,  and  I  am  one  of  the  performers  in  the  sad  tragedy,  though  much 
ajgainst  my  will. 

In  May,  Heinrich  and  Veronica  proposed  going  home,  and  begged  me 
so  hard  to  accompany  ihem,  that  I  at  length  agreed  to  ask  permission  to 
do  so.  It  was  some  time  before  I  could  make  the  old  doctor  understand 
what  I  wished  to  do ;  a  holiday  was  not  a  word  in  his  vocabulary,  and  he 
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£uiciedy  by  going  to  Halle,  I  most  be  on  the  look-oiit  for  a  diaage  of 
busmesfl,  whereupon,  without  waiting  for  an  explanation  on  my  part,  he> 
began  expostulatmg  in  the  wannest  terras^  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
teU  me  what  I  never  knew  before,  that  he  intended  to  reiire  from  busi- 
ness in  a  few  yews,  as  his  health  was  breaking  up,  and  that  everything 
would  then  be  in  mv  hands. 

'^  But,  my  dear  sir,"  I  said,  as  soon  as  I  could  get  a  word  in,  ^^  I  have 
no  intention  of  leaving  you  ;  I  am  perfectly  content,  and  aoi  quite  aware 
ci  the  large  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  you." 

*'  Then  what  do  you  want  ? — ^hum,  hum,  ham  !'* 

^^  Merely  to  accompany  my  sister  to  Halle  for  a  fow  weeks,  say  three; 
and,  if  it  he  quite  convenient,  I  should  like  to  start  in  ten  days'  time." 

To  ask  for  a  holiday  was  almost  a  worse  crime  than  leaving  him 
altogether,  and  I  had  great  difficulty  in  gaining  my  point;  but  I  did  se 
in  the  end,  and  arrangements  for  my  journey  were  made. 

The  evening  before  my  intended  departure  came^  I  was  reading  the 
few  last  scenes  of  ^'  Wallenstein"  aloud  to  Margaret  in  the  little  parfour  c 
we  were  quite  alone.  Chancing  to  look  up  from  my  book,  I  «aw  son* 
teairs  trickling  down  her  cheeks,  and  imagining  them  to  have  been 
called  forth  by  the  description  of  Thekla's  sorrow,  I  paused,  and  asked 
her  if  she  admired  Wallenstein's  daughter. 

^^  Yes,  very  much ;  I  can  understand  what  she  means,"  she  said,  sofUh^; 
then,  raising  her  eyes,  she  added,  ^^  it  must  be  veiy  beautiful  to  die  for 
jove. 

^*  Beautiful  in  poetty,"  I  rejoined,  half  inclined  to  smile,  '^  but  we  are 
fortunately  made  of  tougher  material.  We  may  suffer  deeply  for  a  wbile^ 
but  time  deadens  the  most  po^;nant  sorrow,  and  it  is  more  beautiful  to 
ontlire  one's  misfortunes." 

'<  You  have  never  known  what  sonow  is  if  you  speak  thna  coldly,"  said 
Margaret. 

''Never  known  it?"  I  repeated,  dreamily,  and  with  a  kind  of  de* 
Spondency  in  my  tone. 

'^  No,  you  cannot  know  what  it  is  to  feel  your  fondest  hopes  blighted* 
destroyed ;  to  feel  how  much  your  heart  can  love  and  yet  be  treated  with 
coldness  and  disdain." 

She  stood  up,  her  eye  flashed,  her  bosom  heaved,  and  her  usually 
placid  countenance  was  distorted  by  many  a  conflicting  passion.  I  waa 
amazed,  and  could  not  speak  for  some  seconds ;  then  rising  likewise,  I 
said, 

'^  Perhaps  I  have  not  folt  all  you  say,  but  there  are  many  difibrottt 
kinds  of  sorrow,  and  one  as  bitter  and  bird  to  bear  as  another." 

^'  I  know  of  one— I  know  of  one  I"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  cry  of  such 
otter  wretchedness  that  it  touched  me  to  the  heart. 

*'  You  distress  me ;  I  foncied  you  were  happy,  and  it  is  very  painful  ta 
me  to  learn  the  contrary.  Are  you  ill?  We  are  old  friends,  and  yea 
might  confide  in  me;  I  might  be  able  to  relieve  you.  Has  anything  hap« 
peneQ . 

<^  You  mock  at  me,"  ahe  med,  wringing  her  hands ;  '^  I  never  observed 
this  of  you."  Then  suddenly  checking  herself,  as  if  alarmed  at  wiiatshe 
had  said,  she  stood  for  a  moment,  one  hand  raised  to  her  temples,  and 
her  eyes  dilating  withan  expiession  that  appxoadied  madness;  thea  daii* 
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ing  forward,  she  exclaimed,  '^  What  have  I  done  ?— ^oh,  what  have  I 
done  r 

'^  Nothing — nothing  you  need  be  ashamed  of,"  I  said,  soothingly,  for 
I  feared  she  was  ill ;  but  she  turned  sharply  round  and  confronted  me. 

^'  If  you  haife  any  pity  in  you,  promise  on  your  woid  of  honour  never 
to  discloee  what  has  passed  between  us  to-night.^ 

^'  You  have  said  notiamg — eonfided  nothing  to  me.  What  can  I  dis- 
elose?"  I  adsed,  neturaing  heat  riveted  gaze. 

'^  It  is  well  yoa  think  so,"  she  said,  laying  her  hand  upon  the  lock  of 
the  door,  ^  1  shall  not  see  you  before  you  start  to-morrow.  I  wish  you 
a  good  journey,  pleasanter  eompaoions  than  I  have  been,  and  every  nap- 
ptness  in  Kfe.     I  cannot  vnsh  you  more.*^ 

**  WiM  you  not  give  me  your  hand  before  you  go  ?"  I  asked ;  but  she 
hesitated  to  comply. 

^  I  care  not  to  take  your  hand,"  she  said,  turning  the  lock  of  the  door ; 
then  checking  hersdf,  she  walked  up  to  me,  and  her  manner  was  now 
qnite  oomposed.  She  expressed  her  de^  sorrow  that  this  last  evening 
had  ended  so  disagreeably,  and  there  was  a  slight  tremor  in  her  voice  as 
■be  thanked  me  for  having  taught  her  English ;  then  I  heard  a  kind  of 
fcjsterical  sob,  and  before  I  had  time  to  speak  she  was  gone. 

I  stood  bewildered  oa  the  apot  where  she  had  left  me.  What  could 
dMB  on&orst  mean  ?  It  was  so  unlike  her  usual  languid  demeanour  that 
for  a  oQoment  I  foared  something  had  disturbed  her  brain.  I  tried  to  reeal 
everything  that  had  haf^ned,  hear  behaviour  for  the  last  week,  and  all 
Ae  various  tittle  occurrences  that  had  taken  place  during  that  time,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  aecoimt  in  any  way  for  this  sudd^i  chao^e.  Un- 
willing to  let  the  matter  rest  wkere  it  was,  I  straightway  informed  her 
annt  that  Margaret  had  gone  to  her  room  unwelL  The  good  old  lady 
was  MBMxh  oottoemed  at  so  unusual  an  announcement,  and  went  imme- 
diaftely  to  see  her,  but  found  the  door  fastened,  and  was  refused  admtt- 
tanoe.  I  heard  Margaret  say  she  had  a  stight  headache,  but  that  was 
ally  and  she  should  soon  be  quite  well,  for  she  only  required  rest,  and  in*- 
fcended  to  go  to  bed  directly.  This  explanation  satisfied  her  annt,  but  I 
still  felt  very  aneosy,  and  entreated  her  to  go  again  to  her  niece  later  in 
the  evening.  I  could  do  no  more.  I  was  bound  not  to  disclose  the  scene 
that  had  passed ;  and  perhaps  it  was  nothing  after  all,  and  I  might  only 
alarm  the  old  lady  needlessly. 

What  I  had  been  reading  mig^t  have  touched  some  old  soi«  in  Mar*- 
garet's  heart  that  was  not  yet  healed,  and  would  therefore  very  naturally 
eauae  her  some  fow  moments  of  grie^  which  would  qiuckly  pass  away. 
Tins  last  supposition  comforted  me ;  it  was  a  very  pkusible  reason  for 
what  had  occurred,  but  in  spite  of  it,  Margaret^s  strange  look  and  manner 
haunted  me,  it  was  so  imtike  the  qniet^  retirio^  person  I  had  known  so 

As  I  had  many  thin^  to  put  in  order  for  my  jonraey,  it  was  late  be-* 
£oce  I  retired  to  lest ;  and  when  at  lengdi  I  tried  to  sleep,  I  eoukl  not, 
so  lighted  a  candle  and  read  till  my  eyelids  grew  heavy  and  closed  of 
themselves,  as  if  they  would  put  the  brain  to  the  blu^  wad  teach  it  what 
it  ought  to  do.  My  slumber  was  troubled,  and  it  ^  not  refresh  me  as  it 
shouM;  so  when  moriung  came,  I  rose  idth  a  heavy,  of^ressed  feeling  in 
nxy  head,  which  fiesh  air  and  exercise  alone  could  lemove.  How  I  took 
this  prescription  the  next  chapter  will  show. 
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"  An oVfiSR ttoutk bM |ia«8ed a^ajc 4mce* weezpresieil oArteMnwst hones 
thut  the  Emoetw  of  Fvatioe  would  mraove  tfae^prehenaioiis  viudimi 
public  policy  bad  produced  bi  diplonHBliic  imd  mezcantOe  <»nks;  bat  it 
T^^t  t6  find  tlMt  tboqiMitMm  of  peoee  or  w«r  j»«iill  ti  fiir^fiRimfiolutiin 
B8  ever.  The  poKtfcri  barometer  hiB  oertaudjif^aiiiMiidted  lefenl  !»• 
inarkable  cbangeBi  bwt  it  has  not  yet  weened  roond  to  the  pomt  of  ''at 
fair,^  wherd  we  riiooid  all  beeoglad  to  see  H.  Withihe  dpenii^af  the 
British  parliament,  the  part  J^gland  was  detemuned  to  play  in  idt 
oontineiital  complicatioa  appeared  aconraitely  defined^  and  toe  frera 
need  by  her  Majesty  wt§re  inoet  satieiaotofy :  '^I  leoelire  6om  all  ibnigB 
powers  assurances  of  iibeir  fricAdty  feeHogs*  To'caltiwitaaniicoDiim 
those  feelings,  to  maintain  mtidate  the  &thof  public  treaties,  and  to 
contribute,  as  far  aa  my  influenoe  may  eattMid,  to  the  pcaaervatio&ofthe 
general  peace,  are  theolneots  of  my  unceasing  sdicitede.''  The  bTOO^ 
^\Ae  effect  of  this  speech  was^  howeiwr,  in  some  meaaine,  wsaikesedly 
the  language  the  Earl  of  Derby  found  himself  fbroedi;o  emplo;  m  ^ 
Upper  House,  when  the  exoected  debatetobk  place  as  to  tiie  pEoMiilititf 
'  of  war.  After  the  long  and  intimate  relations  that  had  subsisted  botween 
the  goveraments  of  Eifgland  and  Fraacc^  we  did  not  expect  t9  tndoor 
prime  minister  cotopell^  to  have  veeourse  to  sach  expfeasicnssi^tntf^ 
ing  and  hophig"  that  a  pacific  settlement  of  the  Itaiikii  qasstevw 
be  arrived  at,  for  each  words  evidence  a  doubt  aa  to  the  iateiitioM  i  we 
ei^peror,'  which  ot^ht  not  to  exist  between  the- two  iMMditries.  S^ 
was  gratifying  to  learn  from  Lord  Dcrby^s  own  lips  that,  :if  there  diow 
be  war^  the  government  of  England  wasiiot  bonsdiby  any'sngsg^si^D^ 
to  any  party;  Altogether,  however,  the  tenor  of  tiifc  datkii,  codorsel « 
4«  was  bj'the  empernVr  speech  bvdrflowifigt  with  IwnMne  pbilant)u«Fy> 
^had  pifoduoed  a  good  effect,' and,  In  allprofadbiHty,fpniUttr  oosfilc"^ 
trould  har^  been  restOhred,  had  H  ndtBeen^orUisaiiiaestimsltuwoa 

^publication  m  Paife  of  a  very ^lematlMdile  pamphlet,  uad6i^>ihs:titl»« 
<«Napd^n  HI.  et  ritdie,^^  ev^  page  of  wUeh^  poaitiiQly  ha^^ 
menaces.  Sounheisid,  too,  ia  tW>  imptcBnon  that  .^hisvw^ 
^documentemauKtos  from  the  Hteran^  o^sma>  of  thb  (Euflariea'^niBr^ 
the  passages' bearing  a  Yemaiitable  affinity  to^the  iiawfy  pidUiifaeiiCloiN- 
spondeneeofiNi^eonl.),  that^e  iarejfBstified  in  :icgmidhigik»^ 
Imperial  manifiratoi  Under  these  eirounfttances^  w^  dMl  &mAim  ^ 
to  analyse  this  pampUet  passage  after  pasisage,*  and^  tte^ftl^  best  oCotf 
«)nlHy,  riftfiite'ffiearmmentson^whiDhitisbasdd.''       <J.'  '< 

Afterdisodadng  A&  sentiinentsl  aspect' of  the  Udito  queBtaos»  tad 

callmg  attention  to  the  revenenee  we  shcsild  ^  feel  for  JEUuns  as  Mp 

asnting  Omp  nurshig-mother  of  modem  eivilisaiioii^  tfaofwl»tto  proceeds  (o 

f  asstme  t#o  poetuhiteB^  xm  wkieh  the  whole  superstrueinib  <of  Us  vp" 

•ment-is^ rawed:'  ..i  '-..'>•',    •- " 

Ifhere  are  two  eiitiraydl^ct 'elements'  &^the'ltnli«iWcstidirt'l^^^ 
t6volttitona^  clemeiit,  comftspoildmg  with  Iho^  stibversiv*  thCi^ieB^d  tiw»* 
J,  ^hieh '  fti-fc  cofMllv  i  iaooteDatftW  'with  BuroDeim  ordsc  :tt»  la^  ^ 


pasaioM,  ^hieh  fti-fc  cqttdlyiiaootopat&leJ'with  European  ordwi 

iav]M^i<^ii,.«bgu»ia  iotersa^and  i^e  polilM  i^pcDdMioejtf^^ 
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and,  secondly,  the  national  element,  which  has  its  origin  in  the  histor^r  and  tra- 
ditions of  Italy,  and  responds  to  that  which  is  -most  imperious  and  le^timate  in 
the  aspirations  of  the  pqople  of  the  pmnsnla^  and  the  very  conditions  of  the 
duration  and  consolidation  of  the  governments. 

Unferiunttely  for  the  writer^  ilm  is-nO'  gnuid^  mow  political  theory 
whi^h  might  elaim  weight  by  its  notelty :  it  has  c<NitioiiaUy  t^een  urg^d 
by  the  ammble  theorists^  suoh  aa  the  D'Azdg^ioa  and  BaIbo9>  who  8e«^ 
iCMiie  via  media  fay-^v^oh  to^eaeafieaiiy  doaer  «oniiefiiiQ9  witb  th^  repu|>- 
ficaik  party. '  Prince  Mettermch  -f^pipaan  to  have  decided  ttris  question 
very  plainly  in  1847»  whea  lie -wrote  to  die  Aiwtriau  fjoibasaador  b^ 
EfiglaiKl:  '^  Tlie  jpoHtidal  seota  that  lor  some  yeaira  have  menaced  the 
peninaulat-  states  desira  due  poUtioal  chiefs .^or,  at  leaai^  a, federation  of 
states  placed  undbt  die  coiitcid  ef  a  o^rtral  supreme  power*  An  Italiaa 
monarchy  doe^  not  enter  into  these  {ilan&  There  is  on  neither  side  q£ 
the  Alps  any- king  possible  for  such -a  jaonarchy;  Their  desires,  turn 
toward  theeraction  of  af  federal  republic,  en  the  mc^el  of  North  America 
and  Switzerbnd.^'  The  iriiole  campwgn  of  184B  preyed  the  uttar 
^Eillaey  of  attempting  snch  a  division  of  interests  in  Italy.  Charles  Aiberty 
the  a;vowedchanqpion  of  constitutional  ritalyi  was  deserted  hy  his  Neapor 
litan  allies,  who  marched  for  a  viiile  tinder*  the  same  banner,  while  the 
republican  party,  foiled  in  their  ezpeotation  of  founding  a  democratic 
federation  wer  their  own  hearty  became  the  bitterest  foes  the  unfortuna^ 
Don  Qiuixote  of  constitutionalisat  possessed^  We  firmly  beUeye  that»  at 
the  present  moment,  no  truly  liberal  party  exists  out  of  Sardinia,  and  that 
the  Emperor  of  France^  in  marchtng  to  the  defeaeeof  Itslian  constitu- 
tionalism, wonid  find  the  greater  part  of  the  population  avene  from  his 
inteiforence,  which  they  could  only  regard  as  a  change  of  despotism.  But 
we  diall  revert  to 'this  subject  presently. 

The  writer  next  passes  in  review  the  motives  whidi  would  influence  £ng* 
land  in  the  Italfan  question,  and,  with  some  deverneai,  tries  to  implicate 
na  by  appealing  to  tkelanguage  held  by  Lord  Palmerstoa  in  1848.  Leaving 
out  of  the  question  the  foct  tnat  we  are  not  disposed  to  accept  his  lordship^s 
dictum  as  the  expressed  wish  of  the  nation  (for  he  was  ever  too  prone  .to 
put  forward  his  individual  will  as  endorsed  by  national  opinion)^  it  muft 
not  be  foigotten  that  English  views  as  to  Italian  liberation  have  under- 
gione  an  extreme  modification  since  1848.  Historians,  poets,  and  other 
romancers  had  so  long  impressed  upon  us  the  idea  Aa,t  TItalia  fafh 
di  gCj  and  only  required  non-intervention  as  the  condition  of  suoccbs, 
that  we  had  ended  by  believing  the  myth.  The  consequence  was,  we 
accepted  Lord  Minto's  ill-judged  mission^  and  Lord  Palmerston's  re* 
marks  precwitated  events*  Italy  was  allowed  to  act  for  hersrif,  and  we 
soon  leamea  the  lamentable  consequences  in  a  system  of  terrorism  and 
assassination  which  revolted  her  sincerest  friends.  Since  the  period 
when  Austrian  supremacy  was  restored,  the  peace  of  Lombardy  has  only 
been  duturbed  by  the  mtrigues  of  Mazzini  and  his  colleagues,  and 
we  are  all  well  disposed  to  endorse  the  opinion  expressed  by  Lord  Derby 
in  his  late  speech,  that,  *'  as  to  the  people  of  Lombardy,  tiiey  had  little 
to  complain  of  in  the  administration  of  Austria^  but,  whatever  the  epvem- 
ment  of  Austria  might  be,  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  it."  This  sen- 
tence must  go  for  to  prove  to  M.  de  la  Gueronniere  that  he  is  wrong  in 
hia  statement  that  "  although  the  direction  of  the  English  policy  has 
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changed  hands,  the  English  feeling  has  not  changed."  On  the  con- 
trary, an  extraordinary  unanimity  has  existed  amonfi:  us  as  to  the  ItiBan 
que^on:  feeliog:  conVinced  that  armed  intervention  can  alone  pmot 
intestine  commotions  in  Italy,  we  prefer  an  adherence  to  the  old  system, 
sooner  than  see  France  cany  into  effect  her  traditional  policy  o(  obtain- 
ing a  permanent  footing  on  Italian  soil. 

The  anthor  of  the  pamphlet  next  proceeds  to  discnss  the  interest  windk 
Germany  should  feel  in  the  constitutional  settlement  of  the  Italiia  ques- 
tion.    And  here,  again,  his  arguments  are  based  on  a  fallaej,  for  he 
appeals  to  the  opinions  of  1848,  as  offering  a  gage  for  the  pieseot.  It 
is  quite  true  that,  in  those  days  of  doctrinaire  excitement,  many  pon- 
derous speeches  were  uttered  about  nationalities,  which,  if  carried  oat 
to  their  logical  sequences,  would  prove  the  necessity  of  Itahan  hberstkn; 
but  who  would  expect  logic  from  a  German  politician?    A  few  tub' 
lent  demagogues  aired  their  opinions  as  to  the  abstract  right  of  Eorope 
to  liborty,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  monarchical  portum  of  tk 
Diet  (as  the  author  allows)  ^'  was  peculiarly  circumspect  in  its  sympathy 
for  Italian  nationality  ;"  and,  now  thai  the  party  favownng  that  oi- 
tionality  has  been  dispersed  to  the  winds^  and  sound  |»inciplefl  of  go- 
vernment have  been  restored,  the  apt^gist  of  Napoleon  IIL  ks  no 
stronger  argument  to  bring  forward  in  support  of  German  aeqnieseeDee 
in  his  views  than  the  idle  vapourings  of  a  set  of  theorists,  who  have  long 
left  their  country  for  their  country's  good.     Had  M.  de  la  Gv^toameit 
studied  German  histwy  pricHr  to  making  such  rash  assertions,  W  woold 
have  found  that  Lomba^y  has  ever  been  considered  an  integral  pottion 
of  the  empire,   and  the  remembrance  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  h^i 
among  the  nation  as  a  splendid  instance  of  Germnn  prowess  duiDgthe 
brightest  days  of  her  history.     Even  those  writers  who  cannot  refrss 
from  admiring  the  magnificent  defence  of  Milan,  never  dream  of  assert- 
ing any  opinion  that  the  insurrectionists  were  right  in' taking  up  antf 
against  the  Redbeard.     As  to  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  in  G«ibsdJ) 
the  Napoleonic  policy  does   not  boast  a  single  partisan  amoog  the 
monarchs.      Even   the  Prussians,  who  are   never  loth  from  a  locsi 
equabble  with  Austria,  now  manfully  take  her  part.     From  the  otfaff 
states  we  learn  that  **  if  there  should  be  a  war  between  Austria  ani 
Sardinia,  neither  Prussia  nor  the  other  German  States  will  iDterfs«> 
but  they  will  not  fail  to  insist  on  the  non-intervention  of  the  (As 
powers^"     There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  the  new  alliance  betwea 
France  and  Sardinia  is  regarded  with  suspicion  by  Germany,  asittevi 
to  undo  all  the  good  effect  of  Ni^>oleon's  promises  of  peace. 

And  now  we  come  to  that  portion  of  the  pamphlet  which  coDtaim 
the  ammus,  namely,  the  portion  which  France  should  take  vp^ 
regards  Austria.  We  find  the  third  Napoleon  delibentely  endodiBS 
the  views  of  his  uncle,  namely,  that  states  ought  to  be  sufajv^tedbf 
France,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  blessings  of  liberty.  '^  '^ 
Emperor  did  not  make  Italy  and  Germany  French,  but  only  wished  to 
prepare  them  to  become  some  day  Italian  and  German."  It  is  oertiiolj 
a  curious  method  of  inoculating  liberty  by  overrunniiig  nations  md 
treating  them  in  every  respect  as  a  conquered  country ;  and  it  is  vxkf' 
innate  that  Nf^deon  I.  had  no  opportunity  of  carrying  out  hb  theoiy  * 
a  single  instance.    Italy  and  Germany  suffered  meat  intensely  t^ 
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French  occupation,  but  noTor  yeceWed  a  particle  of  liberty  in  return, 
and  althougn  a  niilitary  despotism  may  tend  to  increase  aspirations  for 
liberty,  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  this  is  the  best  school  for  nations  to 
eo  through.  But  all  writers  do  not  agree  in  this  appreciation  of  the 
first  Emperor's  views.  Here  is  a  specimen,  quoted  from  a  pampUet 
called  "  L'Empereur  Napoleon  I.  et  ritaUe,"  which  gives  a  very  dif- 
ferent (because  Russian)  aspeet  of  affairs  : 

On  examining  this  pretended  proeramme  of  Napoleon  more  closely,  we 
perceive  that  it  oears  the  character  af  an  ex  post /ado  plan,  for  it  supposes  a 
maturity  of  views  and  a  slowness  of  execution  not  at  all  harmonising  with  an 
imperious  and  impatient  temper,  which  calculated  little  on  the  future,  and 
which,  without  troubling  itself  as  to  difficulties,  opposed  an  inflexible  aad  often 
capneious  will  to  the  demands  of  prudence  and  time.  For  whom  had  Bonaparte 
reserved  the  execution  of  his  plans  about  Italy  P  Was  it  the  presumptive  heir 
of  the  throne  whose  character  or  situation  he  could  not  foresee  P  Was  it  the 
viceroy,  whose  interests  were  separated  from  those  of  his  son?  Where  in 
Italy  was  the  mainstay  of  his  pretended  system?  How  could  this  double 
transformation,  first  into  an  Italian  confederation,  and  then  into  an  intrinsic 
member  of  the  ^at  French  confederation,  be  carried  into  effect  when  the 
Empire  was  deprived  of  the  puissant  hand  that  controlled  its  destinies  P  AH 
these  questions  are  insoluble.  Anv  one  who  has  carefully  studied  the  political 
part  of  N£4>oleon's  reign  can  harduy  believe  that  such  was  ever  his  plan,  and, 
even  if  it  sprang  up  in  his  brain,  the  difficulties  of  carrying  it  out  would  have 
forced  him  to  abandon  it.  His  conduct  towards  the  oovereign  Pontiff  alone 
sufficed  to  prove  how  much  he  wanted  a  fixed  principle ;  and  we  might  almost 
believe  that,  at  times,  his  vigorous  mind  lost  all  consciousness  of  the  situation 
of  Italy,  and  was  blinded  at  will  towards  both  her  past  and  future. 

This  system  of  an  ItaHan  confederation  is  now  put  forward  by  Napa* 
leon  III.  as  the  sole  panacea  lor  the  ills  of  Italy,  and  it  iceoMi  as  if  he 
is  determined  to  carry  it  out»  no  matter  at  what  cost.  The  following 
passage  shows  how  he  feels  on  the  subject :  "  If  France,  who  desires 
peaoc)  were  forced  to  make  war,  Europe  would  doubtlessly  be  disturbed 
by  it,  but  her  independence  would  not  be  at  stake.  War,  whieh  is 
fortunately  act  probable^  would  have  no  other  object,  on  the  day  that  it 
became  necessary,  than  to  prevent  revolutions  by  granting  legitimate 
satisfaction  to  the  wants  of  me  peoples,  and  by  the  protection  and  gua^ 
rantee  of  the  reeogmsed  principles  and  authentic  chime  of  their  nation* 
ality."  And  in  the  prevision  of  this  proteotion  the  emperois  who  so 
ardently  desires  peace,  is  collecting  an  army  of  600,000  men,  ready  to 
move  so  soon  as  the  demand  for  that  protection  is  made.  la  this,  then, 
anything  but  preeipitating  a  war,  or  who  would  be  morally  responsible 
for  the  horrors  it  would  entail  ? 

Turn  we  now  to  the  Italian  question  proper,  which,  according  to  the 
emperor's  spokesman,  requires  *'  legitimate  satisfaction  to  be  granted  to 
the  wants  of  the  peoples,"  At  Bome^  we  are  told  that  <^  ^e  Pope  is 
under  the  refpeetful  and  devoted  guardianship  of  the  arms  of  France. 
This  military  occupation  is  at  once  an  abnormal  and  a  necessary  fact. 
If  it  ceased  to-day,  France  would  see  her  place  taken  by  Austxia  or  th^ 
revolution.'*  This  is  a  tacit  avowal  that  those  principles  of  constitution* 
alism  of  which  the  emperor  is  now  the  champion  have  not  taken  root 
in  Rome  during  the  jears  of  French  oooupation*  The  reason  of  this  if 
eupplied  by  M.  de  Guardin  (<<  La  Qoerre,   p.  24) : 


1^0  .fr4mf»j^4f»p^ 

As  fbr.ihAPapol  9Mbb,  ifae  nfonna  gpontMHoqily  nndgtakaum  18tf  by 
Pio  Nono  are  ai  hand  to  prove  thai  the  Pf^iaCT,  pLioed.  between  Austna  and 
Franqe,  is  quite  £ree  to  choose  the  directioji  it  pleases.  It  is  not  Anstnailio 
has  tied  we  Pope's  hands  since  IS49,  it  is  fear  and  the  sjpit  of  leactk 
Has  not  the  same  spirit  breathed  in  Prance  and  Germany  doniur  th«t  period? 
Can  it  be  said  that  Austria  lei^  politically  in  Paris  and  Berlin?  Gaa  we  say 
it  was  at  her  instintion  th^t,  in  1S49,  trampling  under  foot  Section  Y.  of  the 
preamble  of  the  jPrenoh  cpnstii^tion,  we  hastened  to  bombard  Borne;  to 
disperse  at  the  aabre  point  the  Eoman  National  Assembly :  to  zeiostate  tk 

Sontifical  power ;  to  re-establish  the  Holy  Inquisition,  the  v  icariat^  and  the 
acta  Consulta? 

After  detuling  the  steps  by  wbich  the  Roman  gfovemmeiit  wasbrooglit 
back  to  the  old  system,  M.  de  Girai^n  asks  very  furly  what  bmmes 
France  had  to  interfere.  It  would.have  beea  better  to  leave  thePopeat 
Gaeta  till  he  thought  proper  to  return,  and  benefit  by  the  wise  refonu 
introduced  during  his  absence.  He  comes  to  the  coodusion  that  the 
French  occapation  of  Rome  led  to  the  present  embarrassment  in  vioch 
France  finds  herself  and  that,  to  quote  M.  de  la  Gueronni^^s  own  wosds, 
'^  France  became  responsible  for  what  it  went  to  protect,  and  that  Ik 
occupation  of  Rome  being  prolonged  under  such  conditions  mast  com- 
promise  the  name  and  influence  of  France/'  The  only  solation  the 
emperor's  pen  finds  for  the  serious  diffioultiea  under  which  the  Pope 
suffers  is  to  reconcile  the  ecclesiastical  and  dwd  goverximenta ;  toooQveit 
the  Pope  into  a  species  of  grand  lama ;  and,  lastly,  to  rake  a  natiTe 
army  vmich  will  take  the  place  of  the  French.  These  mesaiflef  areso 
impracticable  il^t  we  will  not  insult  our  readers'  good  sense  by  noting 
them.  In  one  breath  the  author  tells  us  French  troops  are  neoessaxy  to 
prevent  revolution^,  and  in  the  next  he  suggests  the  elements  of  sueba 
revolution  in  the  shape  of  a  national  army.  Suoh  a  consummation  voold 
speedily  entail  the  necessity  of  French  interference  '^  to  satisfy  the  legi- 
timate wants  of  the  peoples."  .     .    , 

Next,  we  come  to  the  position  Piedmont  has  managed  :to  obtaioio^ 
Italian  crisiSif  Aiscording  to  the  writer  of  the  paoiphlet,  *' Piedmont^ 
policy  is  entirely  guided  b)r  the  Italian  qu,estion.  .  It  is  %  |»saonof 
King  Victor  flmmapuel,  as  it  is.th^  flag  of  the  cabioet  presi<l€d  oveib; 
Covmt  Cavour  ;**  and  he  allpws  that,  in  this  respect»  $arc(inia  could  go 
no  further  without  encountering:  war^ .   '^  Neyertheleafi,, Piedmont  canflot 


remain  without  great  peril  at.  the  point  which  sne  has,  ^^^  j 
cannot  have  taken  yainlv  the  head  of  the  Itajian  .mov^mi^pt*  k  o^^ 
to  draw  back  afterwards/'    The  author  of  that  mok  sensiWe,  P«»Ff^ 
"  Aurons-nous  la  Guerre?'  is,  however,  of  a  veiy  4*iff«^'5»*,<>P"'*^ 
w^  think  ow  readers  will  endorse :     ,       .     .  '  r 

I 

It  is  most  impofrtant  for  France  to  act  iii  concert 'witti  the  fowfenpww*'^ 
order  to  restiain  the  aggressive'  tendencies  of  Fiodmont^  .W  jml  K^  ^ 
healthy  appi^oiati^oa  of  her  duties  t^warda  S^rope«  JbMiti^nlied  ts.  m^  ^ 
equiUbrium Jbctwe^  the* continental, powers,  and  pirev^ '  aaiy , c9lltfion  w^ 
Austria  ana  France  on  thp  bapks  of  thoTicinp,  she  ^lost  not  bd^Qwedto&l^ 
her  part  to  such  a  degree  as  to  foment  discord  between  Shese  ^wO  j^veiV'J" 
become  a  centre  of  disunion  and  war,  instead  of  strifctiy  maintaininyieif  ttisi^h 
In  Ms  opemng'speech  of  January  10th,  Victof  Xmnifeimd  flidd  filafc  *ft ^  ° 
treatiftB,  the  Ptedmontese  'would  respond  to  the  k^et^^^fi^t^hc^^ 
brethren.  - Bnfc it  is^asserted 4/hat  tii^e  very  Piedmonteee  arc  strinog ^'^ 
Italy,  and  the  first  of  their  duties  is  not  to  provoke  Ji^«wtfo^  V  MJ«^ 


^  I)i^needndAietMa.  ^'  %tl 

r  iMiky  -fircbrailds;    tJnder  the  gl<kmiy  reign  of  the  Provisiona!  GoveHiineht  we 

'  Jkeard  of,  glaziers  who,  at  nightfall,  went  about  breaking  wmdows,  tind  came 

'   along  th6  streets  the  next  morning  crying  "Any  glass  to  mend?"    These- were, 

;.  doubtlessly,  Pkdmontese.    Like  Bwitzerfimd  and  JBel^nm,  Piedmont  is  a  neutral 

state ;  and  there  are  no  aggressive  sentiments,  no  ambitious  Tiews,  superior  to 

^_  the  obligations  iniierent  in  her  neutrality  and  her  yery  existence.    Nor  are  we 

now  at  a  period  when  the  good  pleasure  of  a  soyereign,  or  the  private  interests  of 

a  nation,  can  suffice  to  disquiet  Europe.    The  Emperor  Nieuolas,  so  ill-willed 

towards  Prance,  gained  a  rude  lesson  when  he  triea  to  overthrow  the  existing 

Order  of  thingib  ;•  and  he  died  -of  chagrin.    Will  Piedmont:  lave  the  sorrowful 

privilege  of  commencing  a  struggle  which  would  lead  France  down  the  current, 

fmieSj.^fleets,  ti;easury,  future  prosperity  and  all?  But,  it  has  been  said,  if 
ing  Victo?  Emmanuel  wishes  to  march  on  the  Po,  let  him"  do  so,  and  M 
us  preserve  an  armed  neutrality,  and  place  a  corps  of  observation  on  the  frontier. 
What  excellent  reasoning !  this  king^  wouM  return  from  his  expedition  \^eakeiled, 
und  6ha^d  hf  the  Austria^;  he  would  evacuate  Italy  at  full  si)6ed,  unibss 
means  hdd  been  invented  to  make  the<Lombard  Volunteers  hold  their  nound, 
or4)iie  SardiidansQldies  eqnid  to  five  Ausfrians.  The  issue,  then-,  wouhTnofi  be 
.  dubioaa;  af^r  a  few  flud.uationa  and  some  convul$ive  throes.  VuQtor  Emmanuel 
would  have  his  batUe  pf  Noyara^  and  Austria  dictate  kws  at  Turin.  What  then 
would  become  of  the  army  of  observation  concentrated  on  tlie  Kh6ne,  the  Isfere, 
and  the  Var?  If  diplomacy  did  not  prevent  the  victorious  Austrians  entering 
Turin,  our  troops  woidd  penetrate  into  Piedmont,  and  the  era  of  great  wars  and 
of  great  coalitions  would  be  reopened.  An  armed  neutrality  is,  consequently, 
am  absmrdit^,  or  a  trap  to  precipitate  iVanoo  into  ^n  oxpedition,  the  hasard 
of  which  would  be  identk»d  with  that  of  Eaton,  by  which  Messire  Bertrand 
alone  bene^^..  ! 

1*0  the  argument  put  forth  by  the  imperial  writer,  that  "  Kedmont  has 

famed  a  place  in  the  ai!iurs  of  Europe,  and  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
^stinies  of  Italy,"  by  her  conduct  in  the  Crimean  war,  we  can  only  rej)ly 
that  we  consider  Sardinia  has  been  amply  repaid,  wifliout  claiming  the 
stipporii  of  France  in  an  aggressive  wir.  In  return  for  her  assistance,  she 
has  beea  allowed  a  seat  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  and  assured  herself 
against  tbe^  risk  of  any  aggression  ou  the  part  of  Austria.  By  tlie  mar- 
riage with  France  she  has  attained  an  amount  of  material  support,  which 
will  enable  her  t6  reduce  her  army  to  its  proper  limits,  ^nd  pr^tent  .the 
necessity  of  iraismg  another  bardehsome  loan.  We  have  already  itkny 
ifidica;tiond  that  the  war  policy  of  Count  CavoUr  is  not  indorsed  by  the 
whole'  of  thfe  Chambers;  isnd  thb  deputies  from  Savoy  made  a  noble 
'  though  unsuccessful  stftnd  against  that  aggressive  policy,  which  they 
justly  regarded  as  detrimeOtal  to  the  best  mterests  of  their  fatherland. 
'There  is,  too,  another  very  awkward  dompHcatidn  in  Sardinia,  which 
Would  render '  any  Itsdian  confederation  mo^t  difficult.  '  It  is  notorious 
that  for  several  years  Count  Cayouif's'^t^srndlent  hiti^e  i^uccesdftdly 
rerist^d  ^  encroaehmeiit  of  the  priests,  M*  de  la  Ou^trocmiefe  allows 
that  thb  misanderstaiidikig  should  not  continiie,  astt  isanencotdragement 
to  re^lutionary  passions  and  an  efmbarrassindnt  to  the*  got^mment;  but 
dan  it  for  a  moment  he  supposed  that  Victor  Enamanuel  would  content 
to  accept  the  Pope  as  fiipintual  head  of  the  Italian  confederation,  ^ith 
ihe  certainty  that  the  embroglio  in  his  own  states  could  only  be'in- 
tensi^d  by  such  a  concession  to  ecclesiastieal  authority  on  his  p^t? 
.He.]ui0w8  well  enough  the  eneroaehments  of  priestly  dominations  and  is 
iiotlhe  man  to  yirid  ground  when  he'  IImIb  diat  his  eiWn  prerogatiinb  is 
ib  any  W0/ iiiiperiled. 


372  France  and  Audna. 

AxkoA&t  grave  came  of  offence  which  the  Emperor  of  France  Mb 
against  Austria^  in  addition  to  her  oecupatian  of  Lombardy,  is  that  she 
has  striyen  to  consolidate  her  authority  by  forraiBg  alliances  with  neaiijr 
all  the  Italian  regnant  houses.     These  gravamina  are  as  follow :  Srst, 
the  secret  article  of  the  treaty  signed  in  July,  1815,  stipulating  ttmJb 
*'  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  shall  not  idlow  any  chao^ 
irreconcilable  with  monarchical  principles,  or  those  adopted  by  his  un- 
perial  and  royal  mi^esty  for  the  internal  govemment  of  his  Italian  pro- 
vinces;'' secondly,  an  ollensive  and  defensive  alhanoe  formed  betwesa 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany;  and,  thirdly, 
the  alliance  signed  on  the  24th  December,  1847,  with  the  Duke  of 
Modena,  and  granting  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  the  right  of  sending 
the  imperial  troajpB  into  the  Modenese  territory  and  holding  the  fortresns 
whenever  the  interests  of  common  defence  and  military  preoautiona  may 
require  it.    Apart  from  the  eonsidaation  that  Austria  was  perftedy 
justified  in  making  such  treaties,  it  must  be  reasembered  that  l&ey  csbo 
not  possess  all  the  power  M.  de  la  Gueronni^re  attributes  to  tiieni,  lor  lie 
is  obliged  to  confess  that  in  1847  the  Kine  of  Naples  overthrew  dwoi 
entirely,  while,  in  1848,  the  Duke  of  Modena  quitted  his  duchy  after 
appointing  a  regency  '^  to  grant  those  reforms  considered  neoesaaiy,  sod 

five  the  duchy  a  representative  constitution  on  the  basis  of  that  intro- 
aced  in  Piedlmont."  But  the  cure  for  these  evils  will  be  found,  we  ara 
told,  in  a  national  govemment  and  an  Italian  army,  and  the  author  aami 
up  the  bede-roll  of  Austrian  iniquities  in  the  following  terms : 

At  Borne,  antajB;oiiism  between  the  ecclesiastical  goremment  and  the  interests 
of  civil  society — ^isolation  of  the  sovereign  in  the  very  midst  of  the  respect  wluck 
sTEurroimds  the  Fontiff-^-tke  French  occupation  indefimte ;  at  Tarin«  excitenciit  of 
the  national  feeling  Uiat  may  lead  to  war,  and  rupture  with  Kome  that  may  cad 
in  schism';  at  Miliua»  universal  protest  on  the  part  of  nationality  beaten  uqvu 
but  still  living  against  the  sovereignty  of  Austria ;  at  Naples^  at  Parma,  ^ 
Florence,  at  Modena^  at  every  place  where  Austria  governs  oy  her  treaties,  by 
her  counsels,  which  are  orders,  and  by  her  garrisons,  revolt  of  the  Italian  fed- 
ing,  capable  of  degenerating  into  revolution, — in  a  word,  an  Italy  where  the 
greatest  recollections  of  history  are  effaced  or  blasted  by  the  gravest  nusfor- 
tunes,  where  the  most  essential  interests  of  society — religion,  order,  indepeiukiee 
of  people,  authority  of  princes — are  endangered  or  lost,  and  whmre  wre  rmaed  ai 
a  reproach,  and  as  a  permanent  danger  for  Europe  and  its  civiliss^on,  suffeni^ 
to  which  humanity  and  policy  cannot  remain  indifferent.  Such  is  the  pictoie 
presented  to  our  view  beyond  the  Alps.  In  producing  it  here,  in  its  melancholy 
truth,  we  accuse  no  one ;  we  wish  only  that  opinion  should  decide,  with  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  affairs,  not  if  such  a  situation  is  just,  but  if  it  is  possible. 

M.  de  la  Gu^ronniere  has  quite  surpassed  himself  in  thi«  eloquent  pas- 
sage :  the  oaly  miifertuoe  is  that  we  cannot  discover  what  eouDtiy  he  ii 
talking  of.  If  he  mean  Italy  of  to^ay,  we  can  only  say  that  Us  ptofeius 
is  an  ideal  one^  for  certainly  no  portion  of  Italy»  save,  peihapii  Bene 
and  Naples,  correap<Hids  at  all  to  such  a  description.  The  Gxst  is  wodsr 
French  rule ;  the  second  is  governed  by  a  Bourbon ;  and  we  need  go  vo 
further  to  discover  the  causes  of  their  hiamiUatiou.  But  it  is  really  t9P 
much  for  a  gentleman  whose  master  has  only  so  lately  done  homafs  ts 
public  opinion  in  the  Moatalembcrt  case  to  put  forward  views  whidh  u% 
at  the  leas^  libellous  as  far  as  Austria  is  concerned.  But  thii  qoaitai 
of  nationalities  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  Franee  eeiild  tulle  ugk  ^ 
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there  is  no  knowing'  where  it  might  stop;  and  if  Napokoa  III.  were  to 
commence  with  AvBtria  on  hehalf  of  oppressed  Italian  nationality,  he 
would  kindle  a  flame  throughout  Europe  whieh  would  compel  ali  the 
regents  to  eomhine  once  again,  and  crush  his  dangerous  authority.  How* 
eyer  he  moves  in  this  Italian  business  he  will  only  thrust  his  hand  deeper 
into  a  hornet's  nest^  and  when  at  length  defeated,  he  would  have  the 
melandioly  satisfiietion  of  learning  that  he  had  risked  his  throne  and  life 
for  the  most  ungrateful  nation  under Jieaven. 

Having,  however,  thus  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  the  necessity  of 
intervention  in  Italian  affairs,  M.  de  la  Gueronniere  proceeds  to  tell  ns 
what  steps  had  already  been  taken  by  the  allies  at  Naples  and  Vienna. 
In  1857,  France  and  Austria  tried  to  come  to  some  settlement  on  the 
Roman  question,  bnt  their  views  were  diametrically  opposed.  Austria 
declined  to  introduce  reforms  which  her  own  good  sense  taught  her 
would  be  inefficacious.  The  reason  for  this  our  author  thus  enun- 
ciates : 

To  ask  Austria  to  grant  Lombardy  a  more  liberal  and  gentle  form  of  govern- 
ment would  be  like  proposing  suicide  to  her.  It  is  evident  that  her  authority 
can  only  be  maintamed  in  Upper  Italy  by  force;  any  liberty  she  might  grant 
this  conquered  country  would  only  be  an  arm  it  would  employ  to  liberate  itself. 
But  this  is  not  all,  as  Metternich  so  well  comnrehended  in  1815 ;  if  the  RcKnan 
States,  Naples,  and  Tuscany  were  placed  in  a  oetter  coadition  of  administration, 
the  first  enect  of  this  change  would  necessarily  be  to  create  between  them  and 
Lombardy  a  bond  of  which  Austria  would  immediately  feel  the  pressure. 

It  shofuld  not  be  forgotten  that,  since  the  revolution  of  1848,  Lom- 
bardy has  been  nearly  entirely  tranquil,  and  would  have  remained  so 
still,  had  it  not  been  for  the  intrigues  of  Sardinia  and  the  secret  sug- 
gestions of  France ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  rather  hard  to  throw  the  onus 
of  the  present  excitement  solely  on  the  misgovemment  of  the  Hapsburgs. 
The  intemperate  speech  of  Count  Cavour,  in  which  he  asserts  that 
Austria  has  lately  tiJcen  up  a  menacing  attitude  against  Sardinia,  wh^n 
Europe  is  ready  to  admit  the  rare  moderation  which  Austria  has  dis- 
played, must  necessarily  increase  the  excitement,  and  compel  Austria  to 
concentrate  troops  in  Lombardy  solely  as  a  measure  of  self-protection. 
There  was  a  time  when  we  should  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  deluded 
by  the  flattering  comments  the  count  makes  upon  English  institutions, 
but  we  have  now  grown  very  shy  of  encouraging  an  ally  who,  by  his 
rashness,  might  involve  us  in  a  European  war.  Even  such  statements 
as  "the  cause  of  liberty,  of  justice,  of  civilisation,  must  always  triumph," 
produce  no  effect  on  our  dulled  ears,  for  we  so  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
motives  by  which  Victor  Emmanuel  and  his  minister  are  actuated,  that 
we  will  do  our  utmost  to  prevent  a  war  in  which  the  sacred  cause  of 
liberty  is  put  forth  as  a  dodc  for  wanton  aggression  and  lust  of  dominion. 
Atistria  has  left  her  defence  to  the  public  voice  of  Europe,  which  has 
most  liberally  responded  to  her  appeal.  Still  we  think  the  Emperor 
Franz  Joseph  might  make  some  slight  concessions  to  popular  ppimoB 
with  safety.  He  has  a  large  army  now  collected  in  Lombardy,  and  will 
probably  have  to  maintain  it  for  several  years,  and  with  such  a  force  at 
his  back  he  might  grant  such  measures  of  admimstrative  reform  as  would 
satisfy  the  better  meaning  among  his  Italian  subjects.  Englishmen 
have  no  intense  affection  either  for  him  or  his  policy ;  they  have  not  for- 
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,  gotten  or  fofgiYtn  Mb  nwillating  ccmdaofe  in  ^i0pnoap«fititB,fw1ia%.ke 
tcied  ta  play  th^part  of  the  lawyerin  the  &Ue  «t  the  eitpMise  of  Bng^ 
land  end  B»ia ;  and  we  only  aeeept  hi«  govenunenl  of  Lmiibardy  as  a 
leaser  evil  than  Freneh  oocupation.  It  ifl  mere  than  probable,  however^ 
that  events  irill  vet  draw  the  two  countries  more  closely  together, 
and  he  would  decidedly  consult  his  own  interests  by  enncing  a  snceiei 
desire  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Italians,  whenever  hie  can  do  so 
with  safety.  , 

So  far,  then,  have  we  followed  die  imperial  argnment.  ,  Itnly  ceA&ot 
remain  in  its  present  audition,  and  any  revoludon  is  i^possibUb-fw 
Austria  would  be  sure  to  gain  the  yictory  in  the  end.  Ijl^yy^  in  order  to 
defend  her  independence  against  Austria,  would  need  iMat-apTay  ef^ 
least  250,000  men,  whioh  it  would  require  ten  years  to>  vaiae.  At  dis 
same  time,  nature  has  effected  marrels  to  protect  Austrian,  duminionis 
Italy. 

Upper  Bal^  is  a  lam  plain>  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Al]^/  on  the  mSk 
\xj  the  Apennme^  on  Uie  east  and  west  by  the  sea..  This  plain  ie  mteneded 
bj  deep  riTers  like  the  Ticino,  the  Po,  Adda,  Miacio^  Adige,  Brenta,  £iioe^ 
Livenza,  and  Tagliamento.  All  these  riyers  afford  so  numy  exjoellent  liBa<^ 
defence,  and  the  principal  passages  have  been  fortified  by  almost  impr^piUs 
outworks.  Supposing  that  an  Italian  army  had  reached  the  Adige  jn  tnumplii 
and  that  the  insurrection  had  gained  all  the  low  country ;  assuming  too,  that  all 
the  foraidable  hae  of  fortresses  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  tne  obi^ueror,  the 
same  would  not  even  then  be  lost  by  Aastria,  for  if  Italy  is  her^attb-feid', 
l^rol  and  the  Carinthian  Alps  are  per&ct|»/!0O09  ^arme^s  of  whi<^  Verona,  with 
its  fortificatians  and  entrenohed  camp,  capable  of  holding  '50^/000:  wn,  is  the 
advanced  work.  Supposing^  then^  Austria  supj^orted  b^  the  Alpp^  «2i^  can  i^v 
an  entire  Italian  army  to  enjoy  a  momentary  victory  with  impuii^ty  ^  by  meaas 
of  her  railways  she  can  collect  lar&:e  armies,  and  by  usine  the  new  roads  she  Jias 
made  throu^  the  Alps,  she  can  fiul  suddenly  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  enemy, 
and  drive  faim  in  a  second  beyoad  the  Po — thus  repeating  Badetzkys'sncoessral 
Hianoeuvre  in  1848.  From  these  facts  every  soldier  will  arrryt^  atithe  incon- 
testable truth  that  Italian  nationality  will  never  be  the  result  of  any  revoktiont 
and  that  it  cannot  succeed  without  foreign,  aid.  ' 

« 

As  the  emperor  has  declared  that  he  sincerely  desires  i^i^'s^^  we  mast 
necessarily  seek  a  tertium  quid^  as  it  is  concedea  that  I^y  cannot  go  oo 
in  its  present  condition.  M.  de  la  Gu^ronniere  considers  ^at  be  hss 
found  the  solution  of  the  question  in  the  shape  of  an  Italiaqi.  confedera- 
tion, after  the  fashion  of  the  one  attempts  were  made  to  ini^ugante  in 
1847,  the  Pope  being  the  spiritual  head,  the  Kin^  of  Piediiioja^,tiie  swoid. 
By  these  means  it  is  assumed  that  Italy  will  be  tranquiU^fiid,  and  the 

Question  of  fiual  settlement  deferred.  There  is  only  one  slig^ht  obstacle  ia 
lie  way — the  consent  of  Austria  to  give  up  h«r  Italian  pi^saesaions.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  she  will  inaugurate  no  reforms,  nor  cons^t  to  join  ia 
such  a  confederation  as  that  proposed.  How  is  this  question:  to  be  solved? 
Ought  the  appeal  to  be  made  to  strength,  or  to  public  opinton,  to  couqaa 
her  resistance  and  produce  a  result  so  sincerely  desired  by  dviliaatioa? 
The  concluding,  and  probably  most  important,  chapter  of  diis  work  wiU 
teach  us  the  Napoleonic  views : 

The  treaties  which  bind  govemtnents  are  the  international  laws  of  peoples,  and 
would  only  be  invariable  if  the  worid  was  immovable.  If  the  treaties  whidi  arc 
to  protect  the  security  of  Europe  place  it  in  danger,  it  is  beoraae  they  bo  longer 


I  or  want*  that 'di*]teted  thsm.  Pbliticftl  pradeiUNi ' 
chhuhgU.  to  Mibstitiite  sonethng  elu  for  tlMEi.  A.  po«er  vhiah  vdold  enbencli 
itself  behind  treatieB  in  ordai  to  resist  modificatiottsdcBianded  bj-MiLGnl  fMlin^ 
wQ^d  hare  doabtlesslj  an  aeaoixed  riglit  on  its  side,  but  a  mem  rigbt  And  au> 
tersal  conscience  against  it.  It,  tben,  S  be  demonstrated  tbat  tjie  utufttioa  oC  thq 
Italian  states  is  not  oiilf  a  came  of  suffering  to  tbat  countrj,  but  even  a  causa 
of  (incBsiness  and  perhaps  of  lerolntion  in  Europe,  tbe  letter  of  a  treat;  woulct 
be  iOToked  m  vain :  it  oouM  not  hdd  agaiiut  the  necessity  of  politics  and  tbe 
interest  of  European  order, 

EUgland  has  tSretiSy  expressed  her  opintoa  as  to  this  sophistioBl  inter- 
fmtatioa  oE  Ae  rigfata  of  treaties  through  her  Majesty's  speech.  The 
enferor  hfts  le&nu^  that  ^  are  indisposed  to  break  our  plighted  word ; 
for  We  feel  that  rf  such  a  dangerous  theory  were  tolerated,  treaties  would 
kenceforth  not  be  worth  die  parehnient  on  which  they  are  written.  The 
first  Napbleon  migfit'ciit  through  all  obligations  that  bound  him  at  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  bat  the  tbinl  of  that  dynasty  must  respect  treaties. 
He  has  a  warning  exaisple  in  Nicholas  of  Russia,  who  brought  so 
dangerous  ■  war  on  hims^  bj  catmng-  us  to  entertun  doubts  as  to  bis 
oncerity.  In  addition,  howerer,  to  dia  reconstruction  of  treaties,  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  wishes  to  apph'  another  powerful  lerer.  After  praying 
that  FroTideoce  may  avert  from  nim  all  necessity  of  appealing  to  force, 
he  demands  an  appeal  to  public  opinion.  "  When  the  true  situati(»i  of 
Italy,"  writes  M,  do  la  Gueronniere,  "  shall  be  known  throtighaut  Europe 
and  everybody  is  convinced  that  thare  is  in  die  midst  of  that  land  from 
ix^iich  eivilisalaon  sprasr  a  locus  of  disorder,  disturbance,  and  profound 
perttB^Mlaon  wfaioh  migm  no  readily  beeouie  a  fbcns  of  ligiit'and  noble 
JKstirilyi  (hnt  pnblie  opinion  may  judge  and  peiliBps  impose  on  itself  the 
padfic  justice  of  right"  For  this  purpose  the  work  to  which  we  have 
10  repeatedly  alluded  has  been  written,  and  public  opinion  is  to  be  biased 
by  a  mass  of  arguments  of  which  scwce  one  cannot  be  oontn>T«rted.  This 
idea  of  appealing  to  public  o^iuon  is  by  no  means  a  new  one  with 
Napoleon  III.,  and  we  find  an  etplanabon  of  its  meaning  in  M.  de 
Momy's  speech  to  the  L^slative  Corps.  "  Ra^d  international  communi- 
cations and  publicity  have  created  n  new  £urop!;;i[i  power  with  which 
at  governments  are  obliged  to  reclion— this  power  is  opiuioD.  Opinion 
mar  for  a  moment  hesitate  or  be  mingled,  but  it  ever  ranges  itself 
aldmately  on  flie  side  of  right  and  humanity.  Let  us  hope  that,  under 
Bsisting  cin^nmstances,  the  generous  ideas,  tbe  loyal  and  disinterested 
intentions  of  the  emperor,  will  make  their  way  in  the  world,  and  that, 
being'  adopted  by  tlie  sympathy  of  the  peoples,  and  supported  by  tha 
eredtt  of  sovereigns,  they  will  succeed  in  bringing  about  a  pacific  solution, 
of  all  difHcnlt  questions."  To  such  public  opiniou,  then,  France  ha» 
jlppealed,  And  has  found  but  one  supporter,  in  SanHuio,  who  desires  to 
satisiy  her  own  schemes  of  aggrandisement.  If  the  emperor  appeal  to  hig 
own  people,  the  reply  is  even  more  uusatbfactory,  for  the  French  have  a 
hwroT  of  War  jtlSt  at  present.  The  remark  made  by  the  emperor  to  SI. 
de  Hfibner  caused  il  tremezidous  commotion,  and  sent  tbe  funds  down 
r8[dAy,  tor  aD  the  commercial  world  fancied  tbe  nephew  was  imitating. 
the  uncle.  He  appeared  a  very  different  man,  then,  from  him  who,  on 
cloung  the  greatEshilritianof  1855, utteFedtitememorablewonk:  "Xa 
the  present  eptxAi  of  clviUsation,  the  sncoeeses  of  armies,  however  hiillianf 
they  may  be,  ate  only  tnusitot;.  It  ia^  in  Awt,  public  opinion  that  gain 
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the  dflfimiifie  TietoTj.''  If  the  pqMic  opiirion  to  whidi  the  cwpuror  ■udBes 
uppeal  be  of  sucih  natiiFe,  his  cause  is  lost  before  being  head. 

Finalhry  M.  de  la  Chieronniere  expresses  a  fervent  wnh  Aat  ^  diplomacy 
ivill  perform  on  the  eye  of  a  contest  what  it  wonld  have  to  do  on  the  daj 
succeeding  a  victory.'*  But,  even  supposing  that  the  four  great  powets 
comhined,  and  determined  on  founding  an  Italian  ooaiitioa  under  the  pre- 
ndency  of  the  Pope,  how  could  they  possiUy  force  Austria  to  evaeaate 
Lombardy  and  Italy  without  striking  a  blow  ?  Were  Austria  to  oeosider 
a  defeat  less  humiliatiag  than  submission,  what  would  beconie,  in  that 
case  of  the  appeal  to  opinion  ?  It  would  be,  after  all,  an  s^peal  to  feree 
-^an  extremitj  which  is  earnestly  deprecated.  Or,  assuming'  that  Aus- 
tria has  been  eiqieUed  from  Italy,  what  will  be  the  character  of  this  pie* 
posed  confederation  ?  M.  de  la  Gueronniere's  paa^hlet  tella  us  nothing 
about  the  foture  administration  of  Lombardy  and  the  Venetose.  WiM 
this  fertile  territory  be  annexed  to  Sardinia,  or  form  an  independent 
state  under  a  Frendi  prince?  Perhaps,  too,  the  Pope  might  de<^iiie  tk 
nominal  presidency  cdT  the  confederation,  and  nothing  is  provided  fcr 
that  eventuality.  It  appears  to  us  quite  plain,  then,  that  die  pioposed 
soludon  of  the  Roman  question,  which  has  produced  the  pieseot  ea- 
broglio,  is  quite  as  much  deferred  by  the  proposed  changes  as  it  has  beea 
during  the  entire  ten  years  of  Frendi  occupatioo.  We  oonsider,  io  i 
word,  that  the  scheme  proposed  by  France  is  untenable,  and  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  must  either  retrace  his  steps  or  engage  io  a  war. 
Which  will  he  choose? 

The  ruler  over  a  military  nation  like  the  French,  wkose  popularity 
depends  in  great  measure  on  the  wright  he  can  attach  to  hs  perBonal 
interference  in  questions  of  European  moment,  is  not  in  a  positioB  to 
confess  himself  in  the  wcong.     He  would,  under  certain  ciicnmstaaces, 
find  it  more  prudent  to  engage  in  a  war  than  yield  an  inch  of  gioandL 
When  other  monarchs  would  grant  the  impoliiry  of  their  ^*^™ft^B^  be  is 
generally  instigated  by  his  pride  to  defend  the  worst  cause,  and  oppoa- 
tkwL  onl J  rendeoB  him  more  avorse  feom  any  conciliation  which  might  te 
ascribed  to  apprehension  of  the  issue.     Since  the  riege  of  Sebastopol 
threw  between  the  allies  the  apple  of  discord,  the  policy  of  Fraaoe  his 
decidedly  been  aggressive  as  regards  this  country,  and  she  has  actsd 
agunst  us  in  nearly  every  complication  which  has  arisen  £N>m  the  Treaty 
of  Paris.     She  opposed  us  in  the  affiur  of  the  pzinoipalities ;  io  the 
Schleswig-Hdstein  buriness  she  threw  the  preponderance  of  her  inflnflnfift 
on  the  flode  of  Denmark,  and,  consequently,  of  Russia  ;  she  has  enabled 
that  power,  excluded  from  the  Black  Sea,  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean ;  and,  lastly,  she  appears  inclined  to  rexmw  the  oU 
traditions  by  forming  a  counteipcNse  to  our  influence  in  Tni^^y**  weateiB  by 
the  occupation  of  Cochin  China.    At  the  same  time,  the  Empexor  liapo* 
leon  has  collected  an  enoimoos  fleet  of  screw-ateamers,  which  has  ooca- 
rioned  just  a^rehenssons  among  ourselves,  while  he  "^"^"taing  an  army 
of  600,000  men,  solely  for  aggressive  purposes,  as  the  QmsHtutigmmd 
tells  us  that  200,000  would  be  more  than  suffident  to  ensune  tranqmlb^ 
at  home.     Not  for  a  moment  would  we  doubt  the  personal  good  £nth  df 
Napoleon  UL  towards  this  country  ;  he  has  given  us  too  many  instifrrns 
of  his  readiness  to  aid  us  in  any  moment  of  difficnliy,  but  we  cannot  bd^ 
a  growing  feeling  of  the  insecurity  of  the  alliance.  Were  any  unforeseen 
event  to  shorten  the  days  of  the  emperor,  we  feel  that  he  will  leave  his 
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sitooessor  a  most  dangeroiis  legacy,  which  might  be  empbyed  agmimrt 
ounelveSy  while  the  chances  of  any  Eoropean  war  might  compel  a  total 
ditnge  of  our  policy.  Under  these  circumstances  we  entertain  a  degree 
of  uneasiness  at  evety  Tumour  of  war,  and  we  cannot  view  with  cahnness- 
the  preparatbns  making  in  France.  While  the  emperor  is  osten^hly 
using  every  effort  to  secure  peace,  we  cannot  shut  oar  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  preparing  fbr  any  emergency,  and  we  i«gret  for  his  own  sake 
that  he  has  placed  himself  in  a  &lse  position,  &om  which  he  will  have 
great  difficulty  in  escaping  without  injuiing  himself. 

While  France  has  thus  been  complicating  the  question  of  peace  or 
war,  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  Austria  has  behaved  in  the  most  dig- 
nified manner*  So  long  as  the  national  honour  was  at  stake,  she  pre- 
pared for  an  appeal  to  arms,  but  so  soon  as  Napoleon  evinced  a  desire  fbr 
pacification,  she  displayed  her  readiness  to  meet  his  views.  She  has  even 
gone  80  &r  as  to  express  her  willingness  to  refer  the  Italian  question  to  a 
congress.  Nothing  can  be  fairer  Ihan  Uiis,  and  the  empennr  has  thus  an 
opportunity  of  evading  a  difficulty,  wHch  he  ought  not  to  neglect  in  the 
interests  of  humanity.  Nor  has  Austria  involved  the  question  by  taking 
any  notice  of  the  menaces  of  Sarduna :  feeling  that  Victor  Elmmanu^ 
was  encouraged  by  the  language  of  his  powerful  ally,  die  preferred 
addressing  hmelf  directly  to  the  latter,  and  we  sincerely  trust  the  matter 
will  yet  be  satisfectcmly  settled. 

There  is  one  point  to  which  we  must  refer,  as  giving  a  material  gua- 
rantee of  peace — ^namely,  that  both  Austria  and  France  would  find  con* 
sideraUe  difficulty  in  raising  the  sinews  of  war.  The  last  Austrian  loan 
has  met  with  no  great  success  in  our  market,  while  Napoleon  III.  would 
find  it  rather  difficult  to  increase  the  national  debt  of  France,  which  has 
grown  from  214  millions  in  1851  to  337  millions  of  pounds  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1858.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  he  could  not  have  con-, 
tinned  the  Crimean  war  much  longer,  owing  to  the  uttor  exhaustion  of 
his  treasury.  And  in  that  case  the  war  was  popular,  while  at  present 
the  author  of  ^^  Aurons-nous  la  Guerre  P'*  assures  us  that  hardly  one 
million  out  of  the  Frendi  population  would  view  an  Austrian  war  with 
pleasure.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  widi  increased  commerce  and  mate- 
rial prosperity,  the  character  of  the  French  has  undergone  a  remarkable 
change ;  they  have  now  no  intense  yearning  for  military  gloiy,  and  hailed 
with  considerable  satisfaction  the  abolition  of  the  Garde  Nationale.  The 
oiAj  possibility  is  that  the  army,  kept  up  at  proportiooately  so  exagge- 
rated an  amount,  may  demand  a  war  at  any  price,  and  the  emperor  ought 
be  iiompelled  to  yieUL  How  mash  wiser  would  it  be  for  him  to  disfauid 
these  turbulent  cohoits,  and  thus  guarantee  Europe  a  long  duration  of 
peace,  whidi  we  should  all  greet  with  pleasure  ? 

One  thing  is  certain :  France  is  the  only  £ur<^an  country  feom  which 
any  grave  apprehensions  of  war  can  be  entertained,  and  so  long  as  the 
emperor  keeps  up  his  present  enormous  force,  Europe  will  nev^  be 
thoroughly  tranquil.  Austria  is  compelled  in  self-<lefence  to  exhaust  her 
resources  m  maintaining  an  equally  powdfiil  force,  and  thus  commeioe 
18  robbed  of  many  veins  of  wealth  which  might  be  profitably  employed. 
With  the  certain  prospect  of  peace  before  her,  Austria  could  reduce  her 
amiy,  and  inaugurate  a  system  of  gradual  reform,  vrhkh  might  f umsdi  a 
pacific  solution  of  the  Italian  question.     She  has  no  desire  for  war;  she 
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bas  suffered  enougli  alieady,  and  we  hxte  no  doubt  ske  will  aocept  any 
explanations  which  Napoleon  III.  may  be  pleased  to  oSet  ber,  &iid 
esroress  herself  amply  satisfied.  But  if  the  emperor  be  bent  on  var,  lie 
wSi  find  a  foeman  not  unworthy  of  his  steel  in  Austria.  Since  1848  the 
utmost  efforts  have  been  made  to  augpneat  the  efficiency  of  ber  umjt 
and  it  is  now  as  powerful  and  weM-organised  as  Hb^  F^Dch«  .  It  i^yery 
possible  that  it  might  be  beaten  in  a  first  campaign,  for  the  Austaiaitt 
are  the  slowest  of  all  Germans  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  ihey  possen  a 
peculiar  amount  of  dogged  perseverance,  which  would  render  them  most 
troublesome  opponents  in  any  protracted  war.  It  is  true  they  have  lost 
Badetiky,  who  was  so  thorougnly  acquainted  with  all  the  ramifications 
of  Italian  warfare,  but  he  has  left  belund  him  many  prominng  schdan, 
whom  Austria  may  safely  depend  on  in  the  hour  of  need. 

We  consider,  then,  that  the  appeal  to  public  opinion  on  which  Najpo- 
leon  III.  depended  has  failed,  and  although  he  iJludes  in  such  flsttenog 
terms  in  his  speech  to  the  intimate  relations  subsisting  between  Franoe 
and  Russia,  he  is  £Eur  too  wise  to  depend  on  that  country  for  anyvalnable 
assistance  in  the  event  of  a  continental  war.  Russia  is  well  aware  of 
her  own  weakness,  and  that  she  cannot  take  the  field  with  any  chance  of 
success  for  the  next  fifty  years ;  and  though  she  might  do  her  hest  to 
cripple  the  resources  of  Austria,  she  would  engage  in  no  open  hostilitieii 
If,  then,  the  Emperor  of  France  be  determined  on  war  at  any  price,  h 
now  knows  precisely  where  to  look  for  his  allies ;  from  us  he  can  expect 
no  assistance,  and  if  events  forced  us  into  an  adverse  position,  lie  irooid 
only  have  himself  to  blame.  His  policy  during  the  last  three  yean  has 
compelled  us  to  draw  more  closely  the  bonds  connecting  us  with  Aoatna, 
and  it  might  be  that  an  aggressive  war  on  his  part  would  compel  us 
most  reluctantly  to  throw  our  weight  against  him  in  the  interests  d 
Europe. 

But  such  a  result  would  be  most  deplorable.  Strong  in  oor  alliaooe, 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  might  have  gone  down  to  posterity  with  a  repo* 
tation  greater  than  that  of  his  uncle,  insomuch  that  he  ^splayedttie 
virtue  of  self-restraint  which  is  so  rare  among  autocrats ;  while,  if  i^ 
Yield  to  the  dictates  of  his  ambition,  and  seek  the  hollow  glory  of  the 
battle-field,  he  will  turn  hissincerest  friends  away  from  him,  and  deal  Iib 
country  a  blow  from  which  it  would  reqiure  years  to  recover.  ^ 
liberation  of  Italy  is  not  worthy  such  a  sacrifice.  In  the  words  of  ^ 
Derby,  <<  the  declaration  that '  I'empire  c'est  la  pux'  had  established  con- 
fidence throughout  Europe,  and  credit  and  prosperity  in  France,"  ^^ 
we  should  be  sincerely  sony  to  see  such  a  result  imperiled  to  satisfy  a 
barren  thirst  for  renown  which  woul4  only  end  in  bitter  disappoiatmeot 

We  confess  that  we  have  taken  a  gloomy  aspect  of  the  present  state 
of  continental  affiiirs,  for  the  moody  silence  the  Emperor  of  France  has 
mtuntained,  and  his  incessant  preparations  for  war,  enforce  su<ji  a  view. 
Most  heartily  do  we  hope  that  our  forebodings  may  be  entirely  frastrated, 
and  that  the  emperor  by  one  word  of  manly  avowal  will  at  once  lestoi^ 
that  confidence,  the  want  of  which  is  producing  such  lamentable  results 
throughout  Europe.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain  :  unless  ^^ 
leon  III.  hastens  to  make  that  avowal,  matters  will  grow  beyoo^/^ 
control,  and  an  awful  responsibility  will  rest  upon  him  and  his  ad^ 
to  evil. 
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The  popular  mind .  satisfies  Itself  with.  ttiTee  yvy  geneiu]  ideas  is  re- 
ferea.ae  to  Mfuco :  first,  thaj  i(  ia  a  vast  and  fertile  territory-,  mnre  par- 
tionlarly  remarlable  for  its  romantic  aceoery,  as,  alsi?  for  iu  liangera  and 
inconvenienoes^both  natural  anil  artiSciaf— from  storms,  banditti,  and 
Tile  hostelries;  secondly,. that  it  had  an  ancient  hiBtor^,  of  which  very 
little  is  known,  save  that  its  older  inhabitants  left  some  magnificent 
monuments  of  inHustir,  and  many  qiore  of  a  grotesque  character,  be> 
liind  them;  and  thirdly,  that  ofi  a  Spanish  viceroyalty,  or  a  Spanish 
republic,  its  present  intmbitants  KaTe  Inherited  the  pride  and  vices  of  the 
mother  country,  have  superadded  to  them  those  of  a  tropical  climate,  and 
that  the  ricefl  of  the  people  having  extended  tp  its  rulers,  the  whole 
nation  is  now  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  disorganisation. 

And  no  wonder  that  the  popular  mji^d  should  be  satisfied  with  such 
crnde  and  imperfect  ideas)   when   we    consider  that  previous  to  the 

Sublicadons  of  our  own  native  historian,  the  elegant  and  learned 
lobertson^  little  more  was  kooWn  of  this  and  the  other  Spanish  co- 
lonies than  the  lustory  of  their  discovery  and  canqnest ;  and  even 
the  information  forded  by  Robertson  wa«,  till  the  days  of  Fres- 
cott,  most  scanty  and  imperfect,  ^or  two  hundred  years,  with  thp 
Qzcep^n  of  UUoa's  travels,  and  the  narratives  of  Bouguer  and  Conda- 
mine,  no  satisfactory  intelligence  had  been  communicated  to  the  world 
relating  to  any.  of  the  'principal  Spanish  settlements.  It  was  not  till 
Spain  abandoned  the  system  Qf  secrecy  and  concealment,  and  threw  o|ien 
the  trade  to  other  nations,  that  travellers  appeared  such  as  Molina, 
Alcedo,  Sstalla,  Depons,  Antillon,  and,  above  all,  Humboldt,  whose 
"  Political  Eesay  on  New  Spain"  is,  despite  the  changes  which  fifty  years 
have  called  forth,  a  poinl  d'appui  for  every  writer  on  Mexico.  The 
great  Prussian's  researches  did  not,  however,  extend  to  northern,  or  New 
Mexico,  and  we  are  mednly  indebted  to  what  we  know  of  that  region  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  aiAong  whom  Prescott  takes  the  lead  as 
historian,  and  Pike  and  Stephens  as  explorers.  In  our  own  times,  C. 
Saitorius,  a  German  bv  birth,  but  who  has  resided  in  this  magnificent 
country,  and  amidst  the  people  and  with  tbem,  during  a  long  series  of 
jears,  has  published  what  he  designates  as  *'  Landscapes  and  Popular 
Sketches,"*  not  exactly  "  a  book  of  travels,  conscientiously  detailing 
ereiy  event  &om  day  to  day,  with  the  customary  adjunct  of  the  bill  of 

•  Uexico.  Landscapes  and  Popular  Sietohes  by  C.  Sartorius.  Edited  by 
Dr.  Oaspey.  Witb  Steel  Engravings  hj  Biatinguiibed  Artists,  from  Original 
Sketches  bj  Horitz  Rngendu.    TrUbner  and  Co. 
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fore,  nor  geographical,  ethnological,  statbtica]  treatises,  nor  even  a  sys- 
tematical enumeration  of  the  natural  history  of  Mexico ;  but  views  of 
the  country,  sometimes  a  mere  outline  taken  at  a  distance,  sometimes  a 
more  complete  picture,  drawn  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  adorned  with 
foliage  and  creeping  lianas — sketches  taken  from  the  life,  ^in  41k  palace 
or  in  the  cottage,  in  the  finr-extending  -  savannah,  er  in  the  vmC  It 
has,  indeed,  heen  Mr.  Sartorius's  aim  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
great  Humboldt,  and  at  the  same  time  be,  if  possible,  in  one  sense  of  the 
word,  more  popular  in  his  descriptions.  If  Germany,  he  says,  may  be 
proud  of  possessing  so  scientific  an  architect,  his  pages  *^  may  perhaps  he 
regfarded  as  the  ornamental  earring  and  fluting  of  the  great  master's 
strictly  correct  edifice.'' 

If  we  approach  the  coast  of  Mexico,  as  is  usually  done,  by  ihe  port  of 
Vera  Cruz,  with  its  renown^  fort  of  St.  Juan  de  XJlua,  dark  forests, 
gradually  sloping  upwards,  are  seen  to  enclose  the  sandy  shore  to  the 
west ;  then  follow  seyeral  mountain  terraces,  one  commanoiiig  ihe  other, 
till  at  length,  towering  above  all,  the  magnificent  cones  and  indented 
summits  of  the  daric  blue  Andes  seem  to  support  the  dear  Tadt  of 
heaven.  Majestically  rearing  their  heads  over  their  fellows  are  Ik 
snowy  summits  of  the  peak  of  Orizava  and  the  wild  jagged  crater  of 
Ferote.  From  the  latter  the  mountains  brandh  off  northwaids  to  the 
sea,  terminating  in  an  abrupt  rocky  wall  on  the  shores  of  the  golf,  wMkt 
to  the  south  the  Cordilleras  extend  in  a  huge  semicircle  in  (be  distant 
horizon.  Everywhere  we  find  the  same  features — a  narrow  leiel  tract 
of  coast,  not  many  miles  in  width,  then  .a  gpndual  ascent  hy  gently 
inclining  slopes  to  the  spurs  of  the  mountaiuB^  and  finally  to  the  ^- 
lands,  which,  almost  uninterrupted,  extend  for  many  hundred  miles  firan 
north  to  south,  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast. 

On  landing,  ererythmg  appears  strange — language,  dress,  and  com- 
plexion of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  town,  with  its  Andalusian-Mooiw 
trappings.  ^'Here  we  behold  a  group  of  neg^roes  and  jnulattoes  ges- 
ticulating in  the  most  passionate  manner,  there  the  coppe^colol]I«d 
Indian  silently  offering  ms  fruit  for  sale  ;  the  clectfer  skinned  Mesiix^ 
or  Mestin,  in^s  forward  his  horse,  or  trots  on  un  ass  after  his  weQ- 
laden  mules,  whilst  the  European  or  Creole  dandy,  puffing  bis  cjgV; 
examines  the  new  arrivals.  On  one  side  the  Paris  rashions,  on  the  other 
the  lightest  possible  clothing,  eonsbting  of  a  broad -brimmed  stnv  hat, 
coloured  or  white  shirt,  and  ample  trousers.  The  fair  sex  e^dubitsthe 
same  contrast :  on  one  hand  the  g^atest  luxury,  on  the  oAer  haE'Oak^' 
What  European  can  £&il  to  be  astonished  at  the  sight  of  the  fat  negr® 
there,  who,  seated  comfortably  at  |he  door  of  her  house,  with  a  M 
clay  pipe  in  her  mouth,  caresses  her  perfectly  naked  offspring,  (&g°iS 
to  and  clambering  about  her  like  a  very  ape?  Who  would  not  casta 
glance  after  that  troop  of  Mestin  girls,  all  noounted,  with  fluttenng 
ribands  in  their  straw  hats,  as,  smoking  their  cigarettes,  tiiev  jestvin 
their  brown  admirer,  who,  seated  on  his  long-eared  steed,  thrums  his 
jarana  and  sings  jocular  songs  ?** 

The  women  and  g^ls  <>i  the  lower  classes  wear  large  four-coifl^ 
wrappers  of  calico,  with  nothing  save  a  fine  chemise,  often  embroidered 
and  trimmed  with  lace  beneath.  They  have  also  a  wide  petticoat^ 
bright  calico  or  muslin,  sometimes  with  a  white  under-petticoat,  wbiw 
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tb«  feet,  innooent  dTt  stookings,  are  eneaMd  in  light  silk  shoes.  The 
diesi  of  the  wealthy  Creole  ladies  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  with 
^iropeoDS,  bttngp  regulated  by  the  newest  Parisian  fashions.  For  church- 
going,  neverthdess,  they  adhere  to  the  ancient  Spanish  black  mantilla, 
falling  from  the  head  over  the  shoulders,  and  half  way  down  the  arms. 

In  JMEeodco,  as  indeed,  in  all  the  originally  Spanish  colonies,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  towns  is  more  or  less  similar  to  what  is  observed  in  the 
mother  country.  Straight  streets  with  raised  foot-pavements,  massive 
stone  houses  with  fiat  reofs^  churches^  in  the  Italian  style  of  the  seven* 
teeuth  oentury,  with  lofty  towers  and  high  cupolas,  covered,  for  the  most 
pait».with  parti*0(4oured  shining  tiles,  meet  the  eye.  The  interior  of 
the  homes  is  decidedly  Moorish.  You  enter  through  an  arched  gateway 
intO'tbe  first  ooort,  surrounded  by  a  cok>nnadev  whif^  is  repeated  in  the 
upper  stories.  The  doors  and  windows  of  the  apartments  all  open  on 
thif  court.  In  some  districts  there  is  a  pretty  fountain  in  the  centre 
roAind  which  fiowering  plants  are  grouped  in  large  vases.  A  second 
CQwrt  is  usually  surrounded  by  the  servants'  ofiBces,  hitehens,  and  stables. 
In  Vera  Cruz  there  are  no  fountains,  the  fiat  sandy  soil  does  not  afford 
a  drop  of  water,  and  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  tropical  storms  is 
collected  in  large  rtone  ctstems.  Within  the  town  the  numerous  black 
ynltores,  seated  in  long  rows  on  the  buildings,  or  disputing  with  the  lean 
dogs  in  the  streets  for  the  refuse  of  the  kitchens,  make  a  strange  impres- 
sioD,  and,  without,  the  shrubless^  downs  impart  a  dull,  forbidding  feeling. 

Two  great  roads  lead  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  interior ;  the  one  passing 
through  JaUpa  and-  Ferote,  the  other  through  Cordova  and  Orizava. 
The  traveller  may  either  proceed  by  mail-coach,  by  sedan  borne  by 
nrales,  or  in  a  still  more  independent  manner,  mounted  on  a  mettlesome 
little  Mexican  horse.  The  road  lies  at  first  over  the  sandy  district,  and 
it  is  some  time  before  the  wooded  region  is  attained,  and  where  the  beau- 
tiful fiowering  trees,  shrubs,  and  lianas  rejoiee  the  traveller's  eye.  On 
the  banks  of  the  river  Antigua-  rows  of  black  and  white  ibises,  dazzling 
white  heronsy  and  red  spoonbills,  may  be  seen  perched  on  the  horizontal 
l»anche6  of  the  Ficus  americana ;  and  occasionally  an  old  alligator  may 
be  seen  sunning  himself  on  a  dry  log,  and  looking  like  a  log,  too. 

The  huts  of  the  garochos,  or  coasters,  are  the  most  simple  things 
imagiiiable — walls  of  bamboo  stems,  and  a  roof  of  palm*leaves.  The 
river  supplies  them  with  fish  and  turtle,  the  forest  with  game;  ready 
money  is  obtained  by  charcoal  burning,  and  they  cultivate  a  little  maize 
aoid  a  few  fruits,  as  bananas,  pines,  oranges,  and  lemons.  Such  a  boun- 
teonis  nature  makes  man  idle.  If  the  garocho  wants  fuel  he  goes  out 
-with  his  donkey  and  brings  in  a  fallen  tree  ;  he  then  passes  it  in  by  the 
door  to  the  fireplace,  and  when  the  end  is  consumed  it  is  pushed  in 
farther,  and  so  on,  till  it  gets  into  the  house.  On  the  same  river  is  the 
viUs^  oi  the  same  name,  the  first  permanent  settlement  of  Fernando 
Cofftes,  and  whose  stone  church  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country. 

Beyond  this  the  traveller  reaches  the  first  palm  forest.  Our  author, 
-who  is  most  minute,  and,  indeed,  an  invaluable  g^de,  in  desmbing  the 
riob  and  luxuriant  vegetaticm  of  the  country,  was,  as  might  be  expeeted, 
entittQeed  at  the  soene  now  presented  to  his  view.  A  forest  of  this 
kind,  he  says,. represents  ^'  the  grandest  cupola;  palms  of  all  sizes  cod- 
stituted  the  proud  vaulting,  the  capitals  were  represented  by  the  blossoms 
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and  fruit  which  regpilarly  appeared  under  the  stipules,  the  dark  gloomy 
forest  forming  the  walls,  the  light  of  the  deep  hlne  sky  penetratiog 
solely  through  the  feathery  palm  foliage.  A  feefing  of  indescribable  awe 
and  reverence  was  given  hirth  to  in  me,  and  too  distinctly  I  reoognifled 
and  howed  before  the  might  of  the  All- Wise." 

That  part  of  the  coast  in  which  the  conditions  most  ftvourable  for 
luxuriance  of  vegetation — a  powerful  sun,  and  moisture  loaded  vHli 
carbon — exist,  is  the  one  least  fitted  for  man.  The  moist  atmospbere 
produces  not  only  all  the  bad  fevers  prevalent  in  tropical  regions,  bat 
caUs  into  existence  countiess  armies  of  tormenting  mosquitoes,  neks,  and 
blood-sucking  insects,  which  render  life  a  complete  torment  The  only 
sounds  that  enliven  these  dark  forests  are  the  chirping  of  crickets  m 
grasshoppers,  the  ch&ttering  of  parrots,  the  tapping  of  woodpeckers,  sod 
the  cry  of  the  apes. 

A  few  leagues  more,  and  the  pluns,  with  their  palm  forests,  are  left 
behind,  the  country  becomes  undulated  and  rocky,  chiefly  volcanic,  and 
rent  by  fearful  chasms.  In  the  summer  months  the  tropical  rains  call 
forth  a  lively  green  in  these  savannahs  or  prairies,  which  extend  hm 
800  to  2500  feet  above  the  sea.  At  sucui  times  thousands  of  cows 
pasture  on  the  rich  juicy  grass,  tended  by  the  leather-jacketed  nn- 
cheros,  who  dwell  in  solitary  farms,  for  were  are  neither  towns  nor 
villages  in  these  wild  districts.  Yet  it  was  not  so  in  olden  times.  Traces 
of  terraces,  water-dams,  houses,  large  cities,  and  miles  of  regular  road^ 
are  to  be  met  with  buried  in  shrubs  and  tall  gprass  ;  remains  of  eztbet 
tribes  and  of  a  dense  agricultural  population,  who  had  been  extirpated 
before  the  Spaniards  invaded  the  country.  At  one  time  every  foot  of 
land  appears  to  have  been  as  diligently  cultivated  as  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  or  the  Euphrates  in  the  days  of  Solomon.  At  other  times  of  the 
year  these  wildernesses  are  clothed  with  low  thorny  mimosas  and  other 
shrubs  and  trees,  whilst  dark  pillar-shaped  cactese,  opuntias,  mamillazeas, 
bromelias,  and  agaves  start  up  from  heaps  of  stones.  In  the  dry  seasoo 
the  prairies  are  also  often  set  on  fire,  partly  to  destroy  the  clouds  of  t(v- 
menting  ticks  and  tarantulas,  partly  to  call  forth  a  new  crop  from  beneatii 
the  ashes.  In  this  region  the  village  of  Codasta  alone,  the  ancient 
Cantastlan,  with  fine  ruins  of  hewn  stone,  covered  with  scalptuie,  dates 
from  an  historical  period ;  it  was  a  royal  residence,  and  was  destiojedio 
the  Aztec  wars  with  the  Toltecs  a  century  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards. 

On  attaining  an  elevation  of  2600  feet  we  come  to  the  oak  and  eTe^ 
green  forests.  There  is  no  gradual  transition  from  bush  to  tree;  "^ 
complete  forest  stands  all  at  once  before  us."  This  region  extends  to  m 
elevation  of  5000  feet.  "  Here  we  can  breathe  freely,  no  pestifenf 
vapours  rise  from  the  soil,  no  intermittent  fevers  rob  tne  planter  of  oi> 
vigour,  no  enervating  heats  hem  his  activity.  A  soft,  mild  atmosphs^ 
prevails  here  all  the  year  round,  rendered  pleasant  during  the  day  by  w^ 
sea-breeze,  cooled  at  night  by  the  refreshing  mountain  air.  Here  the 
clouds,  driven  by  the  trade-wind  towards  the  highlands,  most  freqaeo|^y 
discharge  themselves ;  the  country  is  never  long  without  fertilising  i*f| 
and  the  plants  are  nightly  refreshed  with  a  heavy  dew.  Without  artifi^ 
irrigation,  here  flourish  the  sugar-cane,  rice,  tobacco,  and  the  baoin^i 
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without  wearisome  labour  bounteous  nature  furnishes  abandaQce  of  whole- 
some food  within  a  small  space." 

Plants  which  in  the  north  scarcely  rise  above  the  ground  become  trees 
in  this  fertile  region;  for  instance,  the  wolPs-milk  species,  the  thorn- 
apple,  the  nightshade,  and  sage.  This  is  also  particularly  the  case  with 
the  climbing  and  arborescent  ferns,  which  may  be  reckoned  amongst 
nature's  most  graceful  productions.  So  active  are  the  powers  of  nature 
that  they  call  forth  life  wherever  moisture  can  arrive.  Every  tree  is  a 
colony  of  countless  plants.  The  forests  produce  many  excellent  kinds  of 
wild  fruits,  to  which  the  Old  World  has  sent  its  cultivated  additions.  An 
Indian  village  of  this  zone  presents  a  truly  delightful  picture,  surrounded 
by  heavily-laden  orange- trees  and  banana  stalks,  by  fruits  of  every 
imaginable  shape  and  hue,  and  by  the  blossoming  shrubs  which  in- 
variably follow  the  steps  of  man.  Arborescent  dahlias,  graceful  and 
various-tinted  blumerias,  and  lilacs  and  roses  surround  every  Indian  hut* 

The  traveller  cannot  fail,  however,  to  experience  surpnse  on  passing 
through  these  fertile  districts,  where  there  have  long  been  large  settle- 
ments— for  instance,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cordova,  Orizava,  Huatusco, 
Jalapa,  Papontla,  and  other  towns — to  see  how  little  land  is  cultivated. 
This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  spare  population,  partly  by  the  pro* 
ductiveness  of  the  soil,  which  produces  within  a  small  space  a  mass  of 
nutritious  fruits.  Who  is  unacquainted  with  the  valuable  and  important 
banana  or  plantaiu,  which  can  furnish  sustenance  for  fiflby  men  from 
g^und  on  which  wheat  would  not  give  more  than  would  be  requisite  for 
the  nourishment  of  two,  and  of  the  nourishing  roots,  such  as  vam,  manioc^ 
anim,  batate,  and  arrowroot  ?  The  yield  of  maize  is  two  hundred^fold, 
of  rice  fifty  to  sixty-fold ;  the  cofTee^plant  flourishes  here  as  in  its  native 
mountains ;  vanilla  grows  in  the  forests ;  colouring  matter,  spices,  and 
drugs  are  in  part  spontaneously  brought  forth  by  nature.  Can  we  wonder 
if  the  colonists  as  well  as  the  natives  enjoy  the  baiMjuet  thus  prepared  for 
them,  and  deem  it  follv  to  provide  for  the  future  ?  The  very  biras  of  the 
air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  seem  to  set  the  example  of  tboughtlessnesa 
and  improvidence* 

We  find  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation  at  the  height  of  from  2500  to 
4500  feet  above  the  sea.  Most  of  the  original  settlements  of  the  natives 
are  met  with  at  an  elevation  of  between  four  to  six  thousand  feet.  la 
loftier  situations  the  climate  is  no  longer  tropiical.;  freq^nt  rains  cool  the 
air,  and  in  winter  rime  and  snow-storms  are  not  unusual.  Nevertheless 
this  climate  is  exceedingly  healthy  and  naifprm;  the  valleys  and  mountain 
slopes  are  adorned  with  perennial  green,  and  the.pn>dMCts,of  the  temperate 
zones  can  be  harvested  me  whole  year  round. 

It  is  in  the  forest  regik>%  however,  more  than  in  that  of  the.  savannahs, 
that  those  picturesque  scenes  are  met  with  whidi  form  the  staple  theme 
of  admiration  with  every  Mexican  traveller.  The  mountains  are  deeply 
indented,  the  valleys  narrow,  and  declivities  steep,  and  th#re  sjre  every- 
where indications  of  volcanic  activity,  streams  of  lava,  craters  &Ilen  in, 
mountains  uplifted  and  cast  down.  All  the  streams  are  torrents,  and  they 
form  countless  waterfalls.  A  vapoury  cloud  is  often  observe4  rising  from 
8ome  obscure  recess  of  the  forest ;  it  is  Jure  to  be  a  cascade,  precipitating 
itself  into  some  deep  abyss.     It  is  only  here  and  there  that  the  country 
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asfimra^  the  levdl  afmearaDee  of  pUteaus,  or  of  bioader  vaUeys»  For  ilie 
most  part  it  has  an  alpine  character,  with  a  tropical  or  sab^tropical  aipeet, 
smiling  vaUejfSy  dark  foreatpgrown  mountains,  everywhere  moiafcaze^  aed 
an  exuberant  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom. 

It  is  the  reverse  with  the  alpine  or  highland  districts.  Here  the  piia- 
cipal  mountain  ranges^  instead  of  jutting  forth,  rise  in  the  form  of  tonoea 
and.  vast  plains  or  plateaus,  each  of  which  is  distinguished  bj  thepeciHir 
character  of  its  vegetation.  "  In  countless  spots  we  find  oanelfes  in  Ik 
most  beautiful  woods,  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  a  semi-tropical  vegetation; 
a  steep  mountain-^path  conducts  us  2000  feet  higher,  and  as  though  by 
mi^io  we  aland  in  a  pine^forest,  and  hear  the  whistling  of  the  wind  as  in 
the  forests  oi  the  North."  But  generally  the  change  is  more  gradual,  and 
the  ordinary  forest  trees,  as  the  oak,  alder,  and  arbutus,  are  found  extend- 
ing fiu  into  the  pine  regions.  The  lowest  limit  of  the  pines  is  usailly 
6500  to  6800  feet. 

The  different  forms  of  the  Mexican  conifers  have  not  only  been  lately  de- 
scribed, but  miniature  specimens  of  these  dwellers  on  the  Andes  are  seen  is 
most  botanic  gardens.  These,  however,  can  afford  no  idea  of  the  gnmdeniiiii 
mttesty  of  these  mountain  forests.  The  straight,  slender  stems,  often  lOO  or 
120  feet  in  height,  the  close  summits  with  the  branches  inclining  dovniaids, 
the  sharp-pointed  leaves,  now  shorter,  now  longer,  the  cones  sometimes  q&ite 
small,  sometimes  immense,  the  frowning  groups  of  Abies  religmat  whicli  are 
famished  with  branches  from  the  base  upwards,  the  solemn  stillness  preyailing, 
interrupted  only  by  the  occasional  scream  of  the  blue  jay,  of  the  green  aras>  or 
the  howl  of  some  hungry  wolf, — all  give  rise  to  a  feeling  of  londiness,  more  op- 
pressive even  than  that  of  the  far-extendinff  prairie.  Ravines  ^^ioniBB 
mountain  torrents,  steep  masses  of  rook,  ana  green  meadows,  afioidoovasil 
then  some  variety  to  the  otherwise  monotonous  scenery;  here,  too,  we  Mail 
the  charms  of  alpine  vegetation.  All  is  familiar  to  us,  horn  the  grasses  to  tlie 
different  species  of  clover,  crowfoot,  potentiUise,  gentianese,  strawberries,  aai 
violets.  Vaccinias  and  other  mountain  berries  are  found  here  as  in  tlie noiti^ 
the  lupins  and  penstemono8B  blossom  even  at  the  height  of  11,000  feet,  where 
the  aldec  alreaay  disappears,  and  nothing  is  found  save  the  Fintts  Monteaa^) 
the  forest  tree  of  greatest  elevation.  The  juiwper  species  are  not  met  vitiiso 
high ;  very  few  indeed  grow  on  the  east  side  of^the  mountains,  but  alltfaei&fR 
on  the  west.  The  agave  and  cactus  are  only  seen  here  and  there  bi^ffeea^ 
rooks ;  they  object  to  the  moist  climate  of  the  eastern  declivity,  althoagh  ^ 
are  not  wholly  unrepresented. 

Although  the  forest  disappears  from  the  loftiest  and  most  deffUe 
portions  of  the  mountains,  vegetation  does  not  entirely  ceasft  Uig^ 
patches  are  still  covered  with  grass,  with  some  shrabs",  and,  stBl  wn^ 
flowering  plants ;  the  seneoto,  with  its  silvery  beard,  and  the  snoir-ilDStl^ 
completely  covered  with  grey  felt,  are  seen,  with  lichens  and  mosses  <& 
the  loftiest  regions.  Above  14,500  feet  the  latter  are  alone  metvi^ 
and  they  extend  as  high  as  14,700  feet.  On  Orisava,  PctrmeUodt^ 
rises  above  al).  A  few  steps  further  and  we  are  on  the  borders  e^  ^ 
region  of'  eternal  snow,  or  ice,  for  it  is  here  a  compact  mass  of  eigiiteo^ 
or  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  covered  with  loose  snow,  Which  is  eonstantiT 
thawing  and  being  replaced. 

From  this  standpoint,  which  is  higher  than  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  le^  ^ 
view  the  country  we  have  traversed.  An  interminable  prospect  lies  before  iis, 
too  extensive  for  every  different  object  to  be  distinguished.  We  clearly  recog- 
nise the  mirror-like  surface  of  the  gulf,  the  darker  forest-region  of  the  coast,  tlie 
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liglitex  traets  of  prairid-Iand.  Then  follow  the  sombre,  wavy  lines  of  the  fonst- 
clad  mountains,  occasional!;^  interrupted  by  cultivation.  Tne  chasms  indicating 
the  water-courses  are  distinctly  recognised  by  their  profound  shade ;  solitary 
white  dots  in  the  midst  of  the  foliage  we  presume  to  be  churches  and  villages. 
The  mountains  ascend  from  terrace  to  terrace ;  we  recognise  the  line  of  the  pme- 
,  forests,  where  they  are  in  full  development,  and  the  elevation  where  the  trees 
completely  disappear.  From  the  threshold  of  ridd  death,  as  from  the  North 
Gape,  or  the  eutciera  of  Iceland,  our  eyes  pass  m)m  the  Arctic  zone  and  the 
pine-groves  of  the  north  to  the  gardens  oi  the  Hesperidee  with  their  golden, 
fruit,  and  thence  to  the  glowing  zone  where  the  palms  and  the  arborescent  fenis 
and  grasses  are  developed.  An  immeasurable  panorama  acquaints  us  with  the 
physiognomy  of  the  country — namely,  a  gradual  ascent  of  the  soil  from  the  sea. 
to  the  ridge  of  the  highlands,  and  from  there  a  gentle,  declining  slope  to  the  far- 
extending  table-lands  or  plateaus. 

It>  is  not  the  same  with  the  eastern  half  of  Mexico  as  it  is  with  the 
western.  The  land  rises  gradually  from  the  Pacific  to  the  height  of 
10,000  to  12,000  feet,  then  falls  again  some  aOOO  or  4000  feet,  form- 
ing those  extensive  plateaus  which  lie  from  6000  to  8000  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  oonstitnte  one  of  the  great  landmarks  of  the  coiintr]r.  Viewed 
from  the  same  summit  as  before,  moderately  lofty  mountain  chains  are- 
seen  to  bound  the  plain ;  groups  of  mountains,  mostly  pointed  or  with 
blunt  cones,  interrapt  the  surface,  whilst  farther  to  the  west  a  lofty  Cor- 
dillera, with  a  snowy  summit,  closes- the  picture.  No  forests,  no  luxuriant 
meadows  can  be  perceived  in  the  valley,  but  on  all  sides  cultivated  fields, 
many  villages  and  hamlets^  also  sand  and  moor,  grey  lava  masses,  bare 
mountains,  or  slopes  with  a  few  scattered  bushes  or  low  trees.  The 
contrast  is  so  great,  that  it  seems  as  though  one  were  transported  to  a 
totolly  diffArent  country,  from  the  south  to  the  north,  from  the  fragrant 
forest  to  the  dreary  heath. 

The  great  plateau,  or  table-land,  of  Mexico  is  intersected  by  numerous 
mountain  chains,  which,  however,  never  completely  interrupt  the  eom- 
munieation  of  die  plateaus  with  each  other.  From  the  19th  to  the 
13th  degrees  there  are  carriage-roads,  and  from  Mexico  to  Chihuahua  a 
railroad  could  easily  be  constructed.  The  climate  resembles  that  of 
8oothem  £urope,  hence  the  vegetation  has  nowhere  a  tropical  appear- 
anee,  neither  is  it*  so  perfectly  developed,  nor  in  such  exuberant  masses. 
The  grasses  are  short  and  fine,  the  trees  low,  the  mountains  bare<  Sue* 
QulefBt  plants^  as-  the  cactus,  agave,  and  yucca,  with  the  mimosa  and 
composite  plants,  determine  the  character  of  the  landscape.  Villages  and 
large^fiemns  (haciendas)  are  met  with,  and  attached  to  them  are  extensive 
oultivattons  of  wheat,  maize,  barley,  and  pulse.  On  all  sides  the  agaves 
bound  the  fields  and  roads^  and  surround  the  scattered  dwellings. 

The  plains  of  Tlasoala  and  Huatmantla,  of  Puebla,  Mexico,  Queretaro, 
Moreliay  and  Ghianajuato,  present  landscapes  which  i^psembk  those  of 
southern  Europe.  Numerous  towns,  villages,  and  farms,  surrounded  by 
olive,  fig,  cherry,  apple,  quince,  and  other  trees,  avenues  of  poplar  and 
ash,  orchards  and  kitchen-g^ardens  of  all  kinds,  would  make  the  traveller 
forget  that  he  is  on  the  ridge  of  the  Andes,  if  the  |dantations  of  agaves 
and  the  garden-hedges  of  cactus  did  not  remind  us  of  -  Montezuma's 
empire. 

Wherever  there  is  neither  water  nor  cultivation — on  the  rocks  and 
moantains  and  on  the  more  arid  plains — succulent  plants  abound  in  the 
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most  whimsical  and  varied  forms.      An  acquaintance  with  hot-honse 

Slants  is  now  so  general,  that  we  may  venture  just  to  glance  at  these. 
mall  and  very  prickly  mamillaresB  scarcely  raise  themselves  above  the 
ground,  groups  of  a  larger  kind  nestle  in  the  rocks,  melocactese  and 
eclunocactese  of  all  dimensions  start  up,  from  the  size  of  a  fist  to  the 
« altitude  of  a  man,  from  one  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  furnished  lith 
short  or  long,  with  straight  or  curved  prickles.  The  opuntiae,  or  Indim 
figs,  are  crowded  together  in  distinct  groups,  differing  in  form,  size,  and 
colour  of  the  leaves  or  hranches,  and  in  blossom  and  fruit.  The  cerees 
creep  like  snakes  along  the  g^und,  cling  to  the  branches  of  trees  and  to 
the  rocks,  or  rise  in  the  form  of  a  pillar  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  gene- 
rality of  their  species.  There  is  one  singular  species  called  organos,  whose 
appearance  is  almost  incredible.  A  thick,  ungainly  trunk,  from  four  to 
six  feet  in  height,  bears  several  hundred  upright  multangular  pilUn  of 
all  sizes,  and  which,  being  tallest  in  the  middle,  and  smaller  on  dther 
side,  resemble  a  large  organ.  The  mountains,  where  frequently  thoiuiodi 
of  these  plants  are  seen,  are  not  unlike  walls  of  columnar  Imsalt.  Tliu 
stifiP,  strange,  and  shadeless  vegetation  is  quite  in  accordance  with  ihe  rest 
of  the  landscape,  with  the  grey  rocky  masses  of  volcanic  or  with  die 
yellowish  calcareous  mountains. 

The  succulent  plants,  however,  present  both  man  and  beast  with  the 
sources  of  existence.     Humboldt  has  justly  termed  the  cactus  ''  thevege* 
table  spring  of  the  wilderness."  Without  them  and  the  agaves  the  sterile 
mountains  of  the  plateaus,  being  so  poor  in  water,  would  be  uninhalHtable. 
Instinct  teaches  the  oxen  and  horses  to  remove  the  thorns  and  wool  on 
the  top  of  the  thick  echinocactese  with  their  horns  or  hoofis,  and  to  bite 
in  the  succulent  flesh,  so  that  a  little  reservoir  is  formed.     Baring  the 
niffht  the  clear  sap  collects  in  this,  and  in  the  morning  quenches  tlie 
ammal's  thirst ;  the  reservoir  refills  itself  for  several  weeks  in  suooesskn. 
The  animals  know  their  watering  places  well,  return  to  them  every  morn- 
ing, and  defend  them  against  usurpers.     The  agave  ia  hollowed  onthy 
man  in  a  similar  manner  into  a  bowl,  and  the  liquid,  removed  every 
morning  and  evening,  easily  ferments,  and  constitutes  the  favourite  diinlc 
pulque.     The  young  leaves  of  the  opuntias  are  used  as  a  fiifoon^ 
vegetable :   the  juicy  fruit  eaten  raw  is  highly  refreshing ;  dried  td 
pressed,  it  is  not  unlike  fig,  and  forms  an  object  of  traffic.     The  juice  of 
the  fruit  is  sometimes  converted  into  syrup,  sometimes,  slightly  fernoeot^ 
and  termed  colonche^  it  forms  a  substitute  for  wine  at  the  festivals  of  the 
shepherds  an*d  mountaineers.     Pulque  is,  however,  the  chief  diinkcl 
Mexico.     A  large  plant  produces  daily  about  eight  bottles  of  ssp,  vi 
there  are  plantations  of  twenty  thousand  to  forty  thousand.     Caravaitf  of 
several  hundred  mules  are  frequently  met  with  conveying  this  nectar  of 
the  Indians  to  the  towns  in  goatskins.  The  quantity  of  alcohol  in  poiqQ^ 
is  about  the  same  as  in  strong  beer,  and,  as  our  author  says,  *^  one  sboud 
see  the  happy  faces  of  the  Indians,  sauatting  in  a  circle,  without  dis- 
tinction of  sex,  and  passing  round  the  nlled  schikals  (ittrge  gourds),  one 
must  see  them  staggering  home  firom  their  feasts,  in  order  to  compneiieod 
how  so  vast  a  quantity  of  sap  can  be  consumed."    In  districts  where 
water  is  rarely  seen,  it  is  ofben  very  difficult  to  prpcure  a  glass*  wbiUi 
every  Indian  willingly  offers  a  cup  of  pulque.     The  natives,  it  is  to  he 
observed,  however,  seldom  use  it  till  it  has  acquired  a  strong  taste  sod  * 
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disagreeable  foetid  smell,  and  as  it  is  fermented  in  ox-skins  witli  the  hair 
inside,  and  carried  in  goat-skins,  the  flavour  is  not  always  tempting  to  a 
stranger.  Ropes,  thread,  sacks,  and  cloth  are  also,  it  may  be  observed, 
woven  out  of  the  same  plant,  which,  to  the  Indians,  is  in  some  districts 
almost  everything.  They  build  their  huts,  light  their  fires,  weave  their 
cloth,  and  supply  their  table  from  this  invaluable  gift  of  Grod. 

The  heat  and  dryness  on  the  table-lands,  which  do  not  all  present 
exactly  the  same  physiognomy,  are  greatest  from  March  till  June;  the 
trees  then  lose  their  foliage,  the  course  of  the  rivers  and  brooks  alone 
being  indicated  by  a  green  line.  A  dense  bluish  fog  fills  the  atmosphere, 
arising  from  the  heated  state  of  the  lower  strata  of  air.  Vertical  atmo- 
spheric currents  often  take  place,  whirling  grass  and  dry  leaves  to  an  im- 
mense height.  All  these  phenomena  vanish  on  the  approach  of  the  rainy 
season.  The  air  is  then  most  pure;  everything  assumes  its  green  covering. 
The  winter  months  are  somewhat  l:uw,  and  on  the  more  elevated  plateaus 
night  frosts  are  not  uncommon,  snow  falling  occasionally,  rarely,  however, 
lying  more  than  a  day,  although  in  the  northern  highland  valleys  it 
sometimes  lies  a  week. 

South  America  has  its  plateaus  like  Mexico,  and  those  of  Quito,  Cusco, 
and  Cundinamarca  are  in  part  loftier  than  the  latter.  But  they  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  profound  and  extensive  valleys,  and  bounded 
by  enormous  chasms,  with  a  tropical  climate,  from  which  the  ascent  to  the 
cold  Paramos  is  made  with  incredible  fatigue.  Not  so  in  Mexico,  where 
from  south  to  north  travellers  and  merchandise  meet  with  uninterrupted 
vehicular  transmission.  Although  there  are  three  principal  mountain 
ranges,  the  middle  one  is  so  constituted  that  the  connexion  with  the 
table-land  is  everywhere  feasible  by  means  of  broad  valleys.  It  is  only 
the  declination  towards  the  sea  that  is  less  favourable  for  travellers.  In 
the  south,  for  example,  the  descent  of  the  mountains  from  Chiapas  to  the 
gulf  is  so  steep,  that  it  is  impossible  even  to  employ  mules,  and  both 
goods  and  travellers  have  to  be  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  Indians. 

Taken  altogether,  the  western  slope  is  less  abrupt  than  the  easterui 
and  yet  it  is  in  parts  more  difficult  for  the  construction  of  roads.  The 
character  of  the  landscape  also  differs  much.  The  country  is  drier  and 
hotter,  the  dense  luxuriant  forests  are  rarer,  whilst  more  grasses  and  a 
slig^ht  growth  of  resinous  trees — mimosas  and  terebinthias — are  met  with. 
The  sea-coast  is  rather  rocky  than  sandy;  and  there  are  safer  bays  than 
on  the  gulf.  Dense  palm  forests  border  the  lagoons,  and  the  valleys  are 
adorned  with  charming  groups  of  palms,  csesalpinisB,  and  figs. 

There  are  districts  where  the  industry  of  man  has  introduced  artificial 
irrigation  on  a  grand  scale.  Sugar  and  coffee  plantations,  equal  to  the  . 
most  considerable  in  the  West  Indies,  exist  in  the  fertile  plains  south 
of  Mexico.  Extensive  plantations  are  also  met  with  in  the  plains  of 
Meohoacan,  but,  generally  speakings  little  is  cultivated, *save  what  can  be 
sown  during  the  rainy  season,  although  there  are  many  Indian  villages 
the  inhabitants  o6twhich  plant  vegetables  and  fruits  in  artificially  irrigated 
fields.  The  yield  of  cotton  along  the  coast  is  good,  but  there  is  a  want 
of  hands  in  the  plantations,  and  the  dwellers  on  the  plateaus  shun  the 
coast  as  carefully  as  they  would  the  infernal  regions. 

The  country  is  verv  thinly  peopled,  and  would  have  still  fewer  inhabitants  if 
the  mountains  towards  the  South  Sea  were  not  so  rich  in  metab.    Most  of  the 
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tofWDA  and  villages  owe  theu?  origin  to  minera^  aad  new  oolonies  adce  fbviKbd  1^ 
them  aloBe.  In  these  mountains  mining  is  very  a(Dci«nt ;  before  the  Europeans 
disGoyered  America  the  Aztecs  diligently  worked  the  diggings  of  Tlaschko, 
where,  at  the  present  day,  the  mining  town,  of  Tasco  is  built  upon  silver.  From 
Tfihuantepec  to  Arispe,  and  further  to  the  north,  the  mountains  between  the 
sea  and  table-land  are  metalliferous.  In  the  north  of  Sonora  are  extensive  gold- 
fields,  richer,  perhaps,  than  those  of  California.  Silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron 
have  been  found  everywhere;  but  the  rich  veins  can  scarcely  be  sud  to  have 
been  opened,  for  want  of  hands  to  proseeute  sudi  undertakings  with  advanjbag& 
When,  in  the  oourse  of  time,  the  Germanie  population  penetrates  farther  south, 
and  the  Hispano-Indian  race  is  replaced  by  one  more  energetic  and  enterprising, 
the  extraordinarj  wealth  of  this  country  will  be  duly  appreciated. 

These  mountains  have  also  a  remarkable  number  of  hot  salt*  ^rings, 
giving  off  much  gas.  Subterranean  fires  are  not  every vi4lere  extinct,  and 
oceastonallj  burst  forth  here  or  there,  committing  the  most*  extenme 
ravages,  or  convulsing  the  earth  with  terrific  spasms*  In  die  south, 
a  succession  of  volcanoes  passing  from  Oajaca  through  Chiapas  are  eon* 
nected  with  the  burning  mountains  of  Guatemala.  Cempoaltopec,  one  of 
the  loftiest  points  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Oajaca,  is  a  volcanic  cone,  and  the 
frequent  earthquakes  in  the  plateaus  of  Oajaca  always  appear  at  the  same 
time  as  those  of  Guatemala.  The  chief  range  of  the  Mexican  volcanoes 
lies,  however,  between  the  19th  and  20th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and 
may  be  traced  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  South  Sea  across  the  vrhole 
country.  The  last  eruption  of  the  Tnstla,  only  sixty  miles  itom  Vera 
Cmz,  took  place  in  1789,  when  the  ashes  lay  several  inches  deep  in  towns 
situated  twenty  miles'  distance.  The  last  eruption  of  Orizava,  the  highest 
point  of  the  Mexican  Andes,  being  17,819  feet  in  elevation,  oceonei 
in  1569,  and  lasted  twenty  years;  but  the  internal  fires  are  not>  extinct^ 
and  the  lurking  monster  may,  like  Etna,  again  terrify  those  dwelling-  on 
or.  near  it,  even  afl»r  the  lapse  of  three  centuries.  The  base  of  the  giant 
is  also  surrounded  for  a  considerable  distance  with  smaller  volcanoes. 
Two  rivers,  which  rise  on  the  east  side  of  Orizava,  suddenly  disappear. 
The  perpendicular  rocky  walls,  from  1000  to  2000  feet  high,  of  the  prO' 
found  chasms  which  are  met  with  for  some  miles  in  the  volcanic  so3,  give 
the  best  idea,  with  the  height  of  the  mountains  themselves,  of  the  might 
of  volcanic  ravages  in  this  country  in  former  times. 

Popocatepetl  (from  the  Aztec  *'  popoca,"  to  smoke,  and  ^'  teptl,'*  mooxH 
tain),  17,773  feet  high,  is  not  extinct,  and  the  neighbouring  snovir 
mountain  Iztaccihuatl  bears  the  same  relation  to  it  as  the  CoH^  of 
Perote  does  to  Orizava ;  it  is  "  a  ruined  flue  of  the  same  hear^.** 
From  Toluca  to  the  South  Sea  two  more  volcanoes  are  still  active, 
'Jornllo  and  Colima;  the  latter  since  the  earliest  known  periods,  ihe 
other  a  recent  production  of  the  mighty  subterranean  fires,  wiiioh  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  called  forth  terror  and  dismay  on  all  sides; 
The  whole  succession  of  volcanic  mountains  in  Mexico,  aceording  to 
Sartoriiis,  from  Tustla  on  the  gulf  to  Colima,  traverses  iiie  mountaiit 
range  at  right  angles,  and  all  seem  to  stand  on  a:  great  Ksnl^Qr  cleft  in  1^ 
firm  crust  of  the  earth;  even  Jbrullo,  the  most  recent  in  its  origin^ 
exhibits  a  cleft  far  down  in  the  crater,  at  a  right  angle  with  ikte  monstains. 
Frequent  observations  have  shown  that  for  the  last*  twenty  yean  tlie 
earthquakes  v^re  most  severely  felt  in  the  volcanic  Un^.  and.  that  the 
shocka  were  more  horn  east  to  west,  or  viee  veared. 
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Tke  deep,  almost  perpendicular,  reat»— barrancas,  as  they  are  called, 
those  wond^ul  chasms  which  axe  so  frequent  in  all  parts  of  the  ^countiQr 
— are  amongst  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  Mezica  The  greater 
part  are  met  with  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea;  but  they  are  not 
uncommon  on  the  table-land.  lu  many  parts  the  country  is  so  rent  by 
chasms  that  one  cannot  travel  a  league  from  north  to  south  without  find- 
ing the  road  interrupted  by  these  perpendicular  abysses.  They  are 
frequently  narrow  clefts,  with  bare  pt ipendicular  rocky  walls,  more  than 
1000  feet  in  height;  but  often  they  are  of  immense  width,  the  sides 
having  by  billing  in  formed  different  stories  or  terraces.  Sometimes  several 
chasms  communicate,  the  result  being  highly  picturesque.  Foamii^ 
torrents  almost  invariably  hurry  through  these  ravines,  plunging  from 
rook  to  rook,  sometimes  as  a  noi^  cascade,  sometimes  as  a  roaring 
oataraot.  There  are  an  incredible  number  of  these  waterftdls  in  the 
country,  vving  with  one  another  in  sublimity.  The  humidity  also 
brings  forth  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation  in  the  shady  dells. 

These  chasms  naturally  interfere  a  g^at  deal  with  the  communication 
in  the  interior,  being  vequently  inaccessible  .for  a  distance  of  maiw 
leagues ;  and  even  when  a  passage  can  be  effected,  long  use  and  confi- 
denee  in  the  sure-footedness  of  the  mules  and  horses  are  requisite  to 
enable  one  to  ride  down  the  seneck^breaking,  winding,  rooky  paths.  In 
some  plaoes  they  are  spanned  by  natural  bridges  of  rodk,  as  at  the 
"  PueUte  de  Dios,"  near  Puebla ;  at  othess  by  a  fallen  tree ;  or  they  are 
crossed  by  the  Maromas  or  hanging  bridges  of  the  Indians,  ae  also  by 
means  of  a  basket  suspended  to  a  rope. 

The  little  plantations  of  the  Indians  are  frequently  found  in  the 
depths  of  these  chasms,  "with  their  bansiMis  and  kitchen  gardens  in  the 
midst  oi  a  dense  growth  of  forest  trees,  in  spots  apparently  quite  inacces- 
sible. The  Indian  likes  the  dangers  and  the  solitude  of  the  chasms;  a 
cave  affords  him  shelter,  and  he  iewxs  neither  the  jaguar  prowling  about 
in  the  night,  nor  the  swarms  of  monkeys  that  .^under  his  fruit 

We  wish  we  had  space  to  add  something  coneeming  the  zoology  of 
Mexico,  in  connexion  with  which  interesting  aubject  much  that  is  feibu- 
lous  has  been  printed — as,  for  example,  by  Tiimmel,  in  his  '*  Mexico  and 
the  Mexicans,"  where  he  speaks  of  apes  of  such  monstrous  dimensions 
as  foar  or  drunkenness  could  alone  have  imparted  to  the  reality.  The 
learned  professor,  Lichenstein,  of  Berlin,  eSao  considers  many  of  the 
animals  described  by  old  Hemandeis  as  fabulous,  but  Sartorius  tellsus 
that  the  old  author  was  right,  and  that  the«niamls  exist.  The  con- 
sideration of  such  a  subject,  as  well  as  that  of  the  geology  and  mine- 
rak^  of  the  country  would,  however*  carry  us  beyond  all  moderate 
limits. 

Turn  wCi  then,  to  the  Mexicans  and  tbnr  social  and  .political  rela- 
tions. According  to  the  peojde  themselves,  they  are  c^  two  kinds, 
''gente  de  razon  y  gente  sin  razon,"  xm:,  the  reasoning  and  the  un- 
neasoning— that  is  to  say,  the  whites,  and  the  sed  and  blade  races — ^the 
mixed  races  not  only  asserting  their  claim  to  some  modieum  of  reason, 
but  being  at  the  Jiame  time  mere  pertinaciously  opposed  to  the  Indians 
than  the  whitest  of  the  whites.  The  law  happUy  knows  no  distinctions ; 
the  constitution  has  placed  all  the  citizens  of  the  coiintry,  whatever  their 
cdour,  on  an  equal  footing,  all  privileges  of  birth  are  annihilated,  and 
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slavery  has  been  long  since  eradicated.  Customs,  however,  wMcb  have 
taken  root  amongst  the  people,  and  are  perpetuated  by  the  language, 
cannot  be  easily  obliterated  by  law,  and  we  consequently  find  in  Mexico 
an  aristocracy  of  colour,  as  in  Europe  we  find  an  aristocracy  of  biith. 

The  Mexican  population  presents  the  most  striking  contrasts.  Oa 
one  side,  splendour  and  luxury,  elegant  carriages,  and  Parisian  hMm ; 
on  the  other,  dirt  and  indigence,  an  exclusive  life  with  a  separate  national 
type  in  its  outward  appearance,  in  language,  and  manners.  The  dif- 
ferent figures  that  pass  before  us  comprise  a  leaf  of  the  historj  of  h 
country — a  sad  one,  as  with  so  many  nations.  The  dusky  Indian  ruled 
here,  and  boasted  a  mighty  empire;  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  Enro- 
peans  conquered  it,  and  rendered  the  freemen  slaves.  The  severe  tasks 
imposed  on  them  carried  off  thousands,  and  to  save  them  from  extiipa- 
tion  the  black  African  was  introduced.  When  Cortes  with  his  daring 
band  conquered  Mexico,  the  dominant  race  was  that  of  the  Aztecs,  who, 
coming  as  invaders  from  the  north,  had  subjected  the  peaceful  agricol- 
tural  nation  of  the  Toltecs,  and,  enriched  with  immense  booty,  had  adopted 
the  customs  of  those  they  had  overthrown.  The  noblest  of  the  Aztecs 
fell  in  the  struggle  with  the  Spaniards ;  their  property  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors,  who  at  the  same  time  became  possessed  of  tk 
families  of  those  who  had  fallen  ;  the  rude  warriors  were  pleased  with 
their  acquisition,  and  married  the  dusky  daughters  of  the  coontty,  vho 
w6re  rendered  their  equals  by  baptism.  Cortes  himself  married  the 
beautiful  Marina,  or  Matintzin.  At  the  time  no  one  considered  this  a 
misalliance,  the  expression  Mestizo,  or  Mestin,  was  unknown,  and  the 
noble  families  of  the  Aztecs  were  regarded  as  nobles  of  Spain.  Besides 
these  noble  alliances  there  have  been  others  of  a  less  distingiushed 
often  of  a  less  legitimate  character,  and,  during  three  centaries, " 
priest  and  the  monk,  the  soldier  and  the  young  Creole,  have  conti 
graft  the  Caucasian  stock  on  the  wild  trunk." 

Thus  arose  the  numerous  Mestizo  population,  which  has  inherited  in 
part  the  brown  hue  of  the  mother,  but  also  the  greater  energy  and  more 
vigorous  mind  of  the  father.  The  gradations  of  colour  are  natnraOy  de* 
termined  by  the  degree  of  relationship,  the  union  of  the  Mestinswith 
the  whites  giving  rise  to  a  lighter,  that  with  the  Indians  to  a  darker, 
hue.  The  African  race,  which  is  but  slightly  represented  in  Ueoc(^ 
has  such  very  marked  characteristics,  that  it  may  be  recognised,  in  ^ 
of  every  intermarriage,  by  the  woolly  hair,  thick  lips,  and  broad,  com- 
pressed nose.  From  the  union  of  a  negro  with  an  Indian  female,  or  of 
a  mulatto  with  a  negress,  arise  those  dark-brown  Mestins,  known  on  the 
vreBt  coast  by  the  appellation  Zambos ;  in  general,  however,  the  different 
degrees  of  colour  are  not  taken  into  consideration,  as  was  the  case  vhea 
slavery  still  existed,  and  as  it  still  is  in  the  West  Indies  and  North 
Amenca.  Mexico,  in  fact,  never  had  many  slaves,  and  these  odIj  m 
the  torrid  regions  on  the  coast.  In  the  higher  districts,  where  thcw 
was  no  want  of  hands,  the  conviction  had  long  since  been  arrived  at  that 
the  labour  of  firee  men  was  cheaper  than  that  of  slaves.  AVhen,  in  M 
the  Creole  population  rose  against  the  Spanish  rule,  abolition  of  slareiY 
was  prodaimeid  in  one  of  the  first  paragraphs,  and  as  soon  as  thcyh»d 
attained  complete  independence,  it  was  determined  by  the  constitabofl 
that  slavery  should  not  be  permitted  within  the  bounds  of  the  repnhlicj 
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and  that  every  dave  should  be  free  as  soon  as  he  touched  Mexican 
ground. 

The  varied  groups  of  the  Mexican  population  have  something  highly 
original,  and  form  an  excellent  relief  to  the  landscape,  particularly  the 
Creole  in  the  country,  and  the  Mestins,  who,  as  horsemen,  are  quite  equal 
to  the  Arabs,  and  gallop  about  the  far-extending  plateaus.  In  the  towns, 
the  younger  Creole  belonging  to  the  educated  classes  is  dressed  in  the 
European  style.  The  desire  to  play  the  dandy  is  unmistakable  in  the 
young  people,  whilst  the  old  Creole,  as  well  as  the  Spaniard,  never  quits 
his  dwelling  without  his  long  dark  cloak,  even  ihougn  the  sun  be  in  the 
zenith. 

The  Creoles  constitute  a  seventh  part  of  the  population,  or  about 
1,200,000.  In  outward  appearance  they  approach  the  Spaniards  ;  and 
yet  a  peculiar  type  is  unmistakable.  The  Creole  is,  above  all,  passion- 
ately attached  to  every  kind  of  festive  amusement,  is  a  great  admirer  of 
the  fair  sex,  and  most  pertinaciously  addicted  to  gambling.  The  morality 
of  the  women  is  upon  a  par  with  that  of  the  men.  The  Creoles  consti- 
tute the  chief  part  of  the  population  of  the  cities ;  they  are  government 
officials,  physicians,  lawyers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  mining  pro- 
prietors, and  artificers.  The  great  landed  proprietors,  the  country 
traders,  and  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy,  also  belong  to  this  class. 
The  wealthy  Creole  is  a  friend  to  luxury;  he  has  showy  equipages, 
beautiful  saddle-horses,  numerous  servants,  but  no  comfort  in  his  house. 
Domestic  life  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  Germanic  races.  The 
life  led  by  the  ladies  in  their  boudoirs  savours  somewhat  of  the  Oriental ; 
they  work  beautifully  with  the  needle,  weave  and  embroider,  play,  sing, 
and  smoke,  the  latter  from  early  youth,  but  the  intellectual  element  is 
wanting,  the  understanding  and  tne  feelings  are  uncultivated,  and  sen- 
suality therefore  easily  obtains  the  upper  hand.  Yet  they  are  said  to  be 
amiable  and  animated,  and  their  society,  as  well  as  their  persons,  to  be 
very  attractive.  The  respect  paid  by  the  children  to  their  parents  is  a 
redeeming  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Creoles,  who  are  also  generally 
humane,  compassionate,  kind,  and  indulgent.  The  Creole  has  retained 
the  liveliness,  the  excitability,  and  the  romantic  sentiments  of  the 
Spaniard,  but  while  the  latter  is  conservative,  the  Mexican  Creole  is  for 
progress ;  he  is  also  liberal  and  tolerant  even  in  religious  matters,  whilst 
the  Spaniard  never  quits  the  established  forms  in  Church  and  State. 
*^  The  Spaniard  labours  perseveringly,  seeks  also  to  profit  in  detail,  and 
saves  what  he  has  earned  for  old  age ;  the  Mexican  earns  with  fadlity, 
but  just  as  easily  lets  it  slip  through  his  fingers  ;  he  seeks  to  enjoy  the 
fleeting  moment,  and  leaves  Providence  to  care  for  the  future." 

The  aborigines  of  America,  from  Canada  to  the  mountains  of  Aran- 
cania,  have  fundamentally  the  same  type  of  features,  g^atly  modified  of 
course  by  position  and  climate,  mode  of  life,  and  peculiar  customs.  The 
aborigines  of  Mexico,  too,  though  divided  into  many  tribes,  and  sepa- 
rated by  totally  different  languages,  exhibit  at  the  finit  glance  the  pecu- 
liarities of  a  race.  They  are  naturally  close,  distrustful,  and  calculating. 
This  among  themselves  as  well  as  in  their  intercourse  with  strangers.  It 
lies  in  their  language,  their  manners,  and  their  history.  Their  expres- 
sions are  always  ambiguous,  and  they  are  refined  diplomatists  in  their 
negotiations.     Even  the  priests  cannot  understand  the  confessions  of 
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Am  conTtrte,  Ae  peakeiit  deKTeiiiig  khnidf  *ni  m^ta^hofrs  and  ndffln. 
An  Indian  can  seldom  prevail  on  himself  to  tell  a  strang^er  his  name, 
And  vsnalljr  gires  a  fane  one,  iest  he  shoidd  he  eompronoRd.  They 
are  •svdimiffive  and  serrile,  with  the  exoeption  ef  Ae  Apaehes  md-Co- 
manchet,  who  still  retain  their  independeaoe  in  the  northern  coanfay. 
The  Intfiant  have  the  advantage  o£  nomerieal  enpeiiority,  oonsdtatiBg 
about  fiva-eirhths  of  the  popidation,  and  apprehensions  might  he  enter- 
tained of  thenr  awakening  to  a  tense  of  their  hein?  a  conquered  race.  Eat 
this  is  unlikely;  they  have  lost  all  history  and  all  spirit,  there  is  no 
union  among  themy  and  ae  they  enj(^  the  same  rights  aa  the  odier  in- 
habitants, they  have  no  cause  for  discontent.  Speaking  some  four-aad- 
ihirty  different  languages,  they  atill  live  in  communities,  partly  in 
villages,  partly  in  towns,  where  they  have  their  separate  quaiten. 
They  choose  their  own  manieipal  ofiELoers.  All  ihe  subjected  Indians 
are  Roman  Catholics,  and  most  of  their  priests  are  of  their  own  laoe. 
They  have  also  efementary  schools,  but  they  are  little  cared  to. 

The  Mestizo,  or  Mestan,  is  properly  ihe  offspring  of  a  white  faiha 
and  an  Indian  mother.  But  the  various  relations  of  the  Mestisos 
among  themselves,  and  with  the  whites  and  Indians,  have  given  to  ilie 
name  a  much  wider  signification.  There  is  this  great  peculiarity  aboot 
the  Mestiao,  however,  and  which  is  almost  general,  that  while  the  Creole 
has  taken  for  pattern  his  progenitor  the  Spaniard,  and  songlit  as  &r  as 
possible  to  reproduce  him,*  while  the  Indiui  was  qniety  preserviag  ihe 
usages  of  his  forefathers  without  ever  being  able  to  assert  a  prominent 
position,  the  Mestizo  has  never  been  anything  else  than  Mexican,  and 
the  Creole  has  adopted  his  peculiarities  rimer  than  ihe  reverse. 

The  Mestizo  is  a  hardy  fellow,  of  lank,  elastic  form ;  his  complexion  is  not 
white,  neither  is  it  copper-colonred,  like  that  of  the  Indian,  but  a  light  brown, 
tiurough  which  the  flusn  of  the  cheek  appears.  The  hair  is  thick  and  black,  but 
softer  than  the  Indian's,  the  forehead  higher,  the  eyes  brilliant,  sometimes 
bkck,  sometimes  hazel.  He  has  inherited  the  Roman  nose  and  heavy  UacL 
beard  of  his  father,  the  white  teeth  and  small  foot  of  the  mother.  One  mM 
take  him  for  an  Arab,  as,  lance  in  hand,  he  msbes  past  upon  his  light  steed,  m 
is  an  excellent  horseman,  of  a  boM,  excitable  disposition,  temperate  and  per- 
severing, but  levity  itself;  always  prepared  for  the  dance  or  game,  undistaiW 
by  any  care  for  the  future,  if  the  present  moment  has  anythi^  to  enjoy. 


The  MestiEOB  are  dtstbguishable  from  the  Creoles  on  the  one 
aad  the  Indians  >on  the  other,  by  dress,  as  wdl  as  hy  complexion  and 
language.  The  Creole  contests  his  eqaaHty,  while  l^e  Indian  bateslum 
as  the  bastard  of  his  daughter;  hence  the  progress  is  continnally towards 
the  whites,  and  the  nearer  the  Mestiao  approaches  the  Creole  in  oebnr 
die.  more  easy  beeomes  the  amalgamation.  That  which  has  once  been 
torn  away  from  the  Indian  race  lasely  returns  to  unite  itself  again.  The 
Indian -seeks  hb  marriage  alliances  only  among  those  of  unmixed  Uood; 
the  anibition  of  the  Mestiao  is  only  eatisfied  with  a  wife  of  a  fairercolour 
than  himself.  StiU  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  Indians  woidd  lend 
support  to  Dr.  Knox's  theory  of  the  greater  adaptability  of  the  Indian 
races  to  their  own  dimates ;  the  Mestizos  do  not,  indeed,  reckon  above 
two  millions,  or  one*»fourth  of  the  enixre  populatwn. 

*^  As  the  kind  of  foliage  determines  the  physiognomy  of  the  land- 
scape, so  do  the  cities  b«tT  the  cbaracteristtc  impress  of  a  pei^le's  life 
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atid  manners.  The  Mexican  cities  show,  at  the  first  glance,  a  common 
origin  with  the  Romaic  nations  of  Southern  Europe :  straight  streets, 
open  squares,  stone  houses  with  flat  roofs,  numerous  churches  with' 
glistening  cupolas,  far-extending  citadel-like  cloisters,  mounts  of  Calvary, 
magnificent  aqueducts  like  those  of  ancient  Rome — splendour  and  luxury 
on  the  one  hand,  filth  and  nakedness  on  the  other."  The  two  Castiles 
have  furnished  the  models ;  there,  as  well  as  here,  we  find  the  same  lack 
of  trees,  the  same  absence  of  beautiful  parks  and  gardens,  of  cleanly  and 
pleasant  environs.  In  Mexico  the  suburbs  are  mean  and  dirty,  and  in- 
nabited  by  the  lowest  classes.  Refuse  and  filth,  carcases  of  animals  and 
rubbish  of  buildings,  are  found  piled  up  at  the  entrances  of  the  streets 
by  the  side  of  wretched  hovels,  the  abode  of  ragged  vagabonds  or  half- 
naked  Indians.  Lean,  hungry  dogs  and  flocks  of  carrion  vultures  be- 
leaguer these  loathsome,  neglected  precincts,  and  the  traveller  hastens 
his  pace  on  passing  to  withdraw  both  nose  and  eyes  from  such  unpleasant 
impressions.  Although  this  picture  applies  almost  universally  to  the 
towns  on  the  table-lands,  it  is  not  so  on  the  eastern  coast,  where  at 
Jalapa,  Orizava,  and  Cordova,  for  example,  the  suburbs  are  a  labyrinth 
of  fruit  gardens,  from  among  which  the  red-tiled  roofs  of  the  cottages 
look  forth  with  remarkable  cheerfulness. 

The  Mexican  cities,  it  is  to  be  observed,  have  their  numerous  and 
peculiar  proletarians  as  well  as  Naples  and  Seville ;  and,  indeed,  while 
the  well-known  Lazzaroni  have  perhaps  more  skill  in  devouring  macaroni, 
they  scarcely  represent  their  class  so  worthily  as  the  Leperos — or,  as  they 
are  also  called,  Pelados-— of  Mexico.  In  Europe,  it' is  very  hard  to  be 
obliged  to  belong  to  this  class,  in  Mexico  it  is  deliberately  chosen ;  no 
pressure  of  circumstances  can  hinder  the  freedom  of  development,  in 
which  the  peculiar  talent  of  the  Mexican  can  display  itself  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  The  Leperos  are  proletarians  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word.  Epicureans  on  principle,  they  avoid  the  annoyance  of  work  as 
much  as  possible,  and  seek  for  enjoyment  wherever  it  may  be  obtained. 

The  possession  of  house  and  farm  produces  cares,  and  it  is  inconvenient  to 
lock  up  boxes  and  chests,  therefore  they  decline  troubling  themselves  about  it. 
The  whole  individual,  with  all  that  he  has  about  him,  is  not  worth  a  groat,  and 
yet  he  is  in  the  best  humour  in  the  world,  and  ready  to  sing  and  dance.  When 
evening  comes,  he  rarely  knows  where  to  lay  his  head  at  night,  nor  how  to  fill 
his  empty  stomach  in  the  morning.  A  shirt  is  an  article  of  luxury,  but  agree- 
able- as  a  reserve  in  order  to  pawn  it,  or  stake  it,  according  to  circumstances 
If  he  is  in  luck  he  buys  one,  and  a  pair  of  trousers  of  manta  (cheap  cotton 
stuff).  His  chief  possession  is  the  frazada,  a  coarse,  striped  cloth,  protecting 
him  against  stabs  or  blows,  his  bed  and  counterpane  for  the  night,  his  state- 
dress  for  church  and  market.  This,  his  toga  virihs,  the  Lepero  throws  over  his 
shoulder  with  more  pathos,  he  produces  a  greater  effect  with  it,  than  formerly 
Cicero  and  Pompey,  and  should  he  eventually  fall  by  the  knife  of  an  irritated 
foe,  he  does  so  with  as  much  dignity  as  the  great  Caesar  on  the  ides  of  March. 
Sympathising  friends  then  wrap  him  in  his  royal  robe,  passing  a  cord  round  him 
like  a  bale  of  goods,  and  thus  he  wanders  to  the  grave  simply  as  he  lived. 

The  proletarians,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  exclusively  Mestizos;  the 
Indians,  poor  as  they  seem  to  be,  as  peasants,  landowners,  mechanics, 
and  as  members  of  a  community,  are  never  proletarians,  The  Indian 
supports  himself  and  his  family  honestly ;  he  pays  his  tai(es,  lives  in  wed^ 
lock,  and  does  not  leave  his  village  to  wander  about  lik@  a  I^epero  vaga« 
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bond.  Two  men  proved  by  their  vigorous  administratioii  that  this  bftd 
system  could  be  a  good  deal  controlled :  these  were  Count  BeviUa-Gigeio^ 
viceroy  in  Mexico  from  1789  till  1794,  and  General  Miguel  Taeon, 

£>vemor-general  in  Cuba  some  twenty  years  since.  The  podtion  of  ftke 
iter  was  uncommonly  difficult,  as  in  the  Havannah  he  had  to  do  with  a 
most  vile  description  of  proletarians,  consisting  of  negroes  and  mulsttoes, 
and  with  a  dissipated,  unruly  nobility. 

It  is  strange  to  think  that,  with  sueh  a  motley  and  immoral  populatioOf 
it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  this  centcury  that  the  idea  of  a  separatioa 
from  the  mother  country,  and  the  assumption  of  an  independent  political 
existence,  began  to  take  root  in  the  Spanish  provinces  in  Amenea.  Is 
Mexico,  it  was  not  till  1810  that  the  independent  party,  led  by  Hidalgo 
and  AUende»  took  up  arms  against  the  Spaniards.  In  this  sang^oinsiy 
struggle,  which  lasted  ten  years,  the  leaders  frequently  changed,  for  tM 
sword  carried  off  many.  The  popular  party  gave  evidence  of  modi 
taknt  and  bravery,  as  in  the  persons  of  the  two  ecclesiastics  Mccelos  sad 
Matamoros,  but,  defeated  by  superior  tactics  and  discipline^  they  had  to 
have  recourse  to  that  gueriUa  warfare  to  which  the  country  is  peculiaiij 
adapted.  The  chiefs  of  these  guerillas,  Guerrero,  Bravo,  Cos,  and  Yie- 
toria,  termed  themselves  generals^  but  their  sphere  of  action  was  wy 
limited* 

The  revolt  of  Augustin  Iturbide,  a  Mexican  by  birthi  but  »  soldier  ia 
the  ranks  of  the  Spaniards,  ultimately  secured  to  the  country  its  inde- 
pendence, but  superadded  a  military  despotism.  The  sudden  elevatioo 
of  this  adventurer  to  the  throne  rendered  him  giddy,  and  he  was  deposed 
by  the  same  power  by  which  he  had  been  elevated.  The  people  tbm 
chose  the  republican  form  of  government,  and,  moreover,  the  fedoal 
constitution,  after  the  precedent  of  the  United  States.  At  the  same 
time,  most  civil  offices  and  employments,  as  weU  as  military  commands, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  many  of  tiiem  uneducated,  and  only 
calculated  to  make  themselves  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  oi  their  suhaltens. 
The  national  guard  was  looked  to  as  the  chief  defence  of  the  country, 
but  it  was  so  badly  organised  that  it  became  the  tool  and  the  butt  of  the 
line.  Owing  partly  to  this  circumstance — ^the  incs^ability  of  the  in£- 
viduals  in  power— <the  demoralisation  of  the  patriots,  and  the  incom- 
petency of  the  national  guard,  there  has  been  nothing  but  (dvil  commo- 
tions evw  since  the  institution  of  the  republic :  the  standing  army  playiag 
the  pitiful  part  of  assisting  sometimes  one  partisan,  sometimes  another,  to 
gain  the  upper  hand. 

The  army  itself  became  as  demoralised  as  all  the  other  institotiofis  in 
the  country  by  the  revolt  which  carried  Santanna  into  power.  This  rode 
and  immoral  egotist,  to  whom  honour  and  conscience,  fidelity  and  frith, 
were  but  as  empty  words,  deprived  the  army  of  many  exceUeat  offioera 
by  dismissing  the  Spaniards  and  replacing  them  by  an  utt^ly  wottldeBa 
set— -the  willing  instruments  of  his  selfish  plans.  During  Santaiioa*s 
long  dictatorship  every  branch  of  the  administration  fell  into  disorder. 
In  the  government  expenditure  immense  sums — from  12,000,000  to 
15,000,000  pesos — ^figured  every  year  for  the  war  department,  and  yet 
there  were  no  warlike  stores ;  the  troops  were  badly  clothed,  the  fortressea 
dismantled.  The  army,  which  ought  to  have  been  36,000  strong,  could 
scarcely  number  10,000.     Yet,  fabulous  as  it  may  appear,  the  army 
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register  counted  120  generals  and  30,000  officers,  all  demanding  their 
pay  for  doing  nothing;  and  the  country  had  to  feed  this  flock  of  vampiret. 
Tms  superiority  in  Uie  numher  of  officers  over  that  of  soldiers  had  its 
origin  in  the  guerilla  times,  when  the  chiefs  elected  peasants  into  officers 
at  pleasure.  The  evil  was  increased  at  each  civic  disturbance,  each  suo- 
eessive  prononoiamento  being  fedlowed  by  the  creation  o£  colonels  and 
generals— 4MKteUites  of  the  successful  aspirant  to  adnmiistratiT*  powem, 
whoever  he  might  be.  The  desoripticm  of  the  way  in  which  a  Mexican 
revolt  is  concocted  and  carried  out  is  alike  amusing  and  instructive : 

It  suddenly  occurs  to  some  former  soldier,  perhaps  a  captain,  residing  in  a 
vUla^  three  hundred  leagues  from  the  capital,  that  the  government  is  good  fcv 
nothing.  He  speaks  about  it  with  Jack  and  Peter  of  the  same  village,  reads 
the  newspaper  to  them,  shows  letters  from  friends  of  consequence,  which 
also  blame  the  minister,  and  harangues  his  gossips  that  it  is  for  them  to 
change  matters.  They  are  content,  and  beat  up  proletarians  for  their  scheme—^ 
rascals  who  prefer  spending  money  to  working,  and  know  well  enough  that  little 
is  to  be  risked  in  such  matters.  A  discontented  colonel  is  known;  he  is  informed 
that  the  country  looks  up  to  him  as  her  liberator,  and  he  is  requested  to  place 
himself  at  their  head.  If  he  be  one  of  the  ri^ht  sort,  he  comes  with  some  of  his 
confidants,  a  consultation  is  immediatelv  held,  and  the  plan  for  reforming  the 
world  is  concocted.  The  same  night  the  town-hall  is  taken  possession  of,  the 
aldermen  are  sent  for,  are  made  acquainted  with  the  intentions  of  the  revolu- 
tionistB,  and  compelled  to  do  homage.  On  this  the  tax-gatherer  is  obliged  to 
hand  over  all  he  has  in  his  strong-box,  and  should  it  be  fittle,  a  forced  loan  is 
zaised  from  the  disaffected  shopkeepers  of  the  place,  the  alarm  bell  is  rung^ 
rockets  are  sent  up,  and  when  aQ  the  inhabitants  are  assembled  in  the  market- 
place they  are  informed  of  what  has  taken  place.  Now  follow  loud  cheers  for 
the  patriots,  especially  for  the  general-in-chief,  as  he  is  dubbed.  A  proclamation 
is  then  put  fortb,  addressed  to  the  whole  nation,  which  is,  of  course,  read  with 
applause,  and  as  soon  as  a  sufficiently  animating  quantity  of  spirits  has  been 
drunk,  it  is  resolved  to  march  upon  the  next  market  town.  All  hasten  to  fetch 
their  arms  and  horses ;  the  women  howl  and  refuse  to  let  their  husbands  depart; 
and,  indeed,  (but  P)  with  many  of  them  no  great  amount  of  persuasion  is  requisite. 
They  slip  out  of  the  back  door  to  the  forest  till  the  tumult  is  over.  At  length, 
after  midnight,  the  .patriotic  army  is  ready  to  march.  Though  few,  they  are  full 
of  courage ;  the  bottle  is  passed  round  once  more  at  the  expense  of  the  regir 
ment,  and  the  heroes  vanish  in  darkness. 

If  all  goes  well,  several  villages  are  surprised  and  join  the  rebels.  When  the 
principal  village  of  a  district  has  given  in  its  adherence,  a  provisional  govern- 
ment is  appomted,  and  the  army  ^200  men,  perhaps)  organised,  armed  and 
drilled,  the  newspapers  are  fall  of  it,  a  detachment  of  fifty  soldiers  is  sent  out 
against  them  by  the  prefect,  but  returns  with  all  speed  at  skht  of  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  foe.  The  prefect  packs  up  his  archives  and  hastens  off,  whilst 
every  one  seeks  to  conceal  nis  property  of  all  kinds.  Men  who  can  be  depended 
on  are  sent  to  treat  with  the  insurgents,  to  sound  them,  and  to  promise  to  join 
them  in  order  to  gain  time. 

Meanwhile  fleet  messengers  are  sent  off  to  the  provincial  government  and  to 
th«  federal  government.  The  provincial  authorities  ooraplam  that  they  have 
neither  money  nor  aims  to  put  aown  the  increasing  movement,  presume  that  the 
conspiracy  has  far'^xtending  ramifications,  talk  of  a  certain  party,  who  are  wait- 
ing xor  the  favouraUe  moment  only,  and  i^uest  speedy  assistance  from  the 
capital.  If  the  pronunciados  were  energetic  men,  ihey  might  generally  march 
half  way  across  ihe  country  before  meetmg  with  any  organised  resistance ;  but 
they  decline  going  far — merely  look  round  to  see  where  they  can  lay  their  hands 
on  some  pubfic  funds  and  guard  against  a  surprise.    They  have  great  difficulty 
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in  keeping  their  men  tosether,  who  haye  all  sorts  of  scmples  readj  when  the 
excitement  is  at  an  encL  I  know  of  an  instance  where  tne  whole  quota  of  a 
Tillage  declared  to  their  chief  that  they  must  now  return  home  to  have  their 
shirts  washed ! 

At  leneth  information  is  brought  that  the  goyemment  troops  have  marched 
A  coun^  of  war  is  held ;  it  is  resolved  to  occupv  a  strong  position,  to  with- 
draw to  the  mountains ;  nevertheless  they  remain  tor  the  present  in  the  Tillage. 
A  well-combined  attack  would,  in  a  general  way,  settle  the  whole  affair,  and 
place  them  all  at  the  mercv  of  the  government ;  but  milder  measures  must  be 
attempted.  The  blood  oi  citizens  must  not  be  shed,  and  those  who  hare 
strayed  must  be  reclaimed.  The  rebels  proudly  reject  all  advances ;  some  of 
the  outposts  fire  on  each  other  from  a  distance  of  a  thousand  yards ;  a  dozen 
of  the  government  soldiers  desert ;  this  is  a  bad  omen,  and  prudence  is  ^e 
mother  of  wisdom.  Some  honest  people  of  the  neighbourhood  offer  their  me- 
diation, which  is  accepted,  and  the  end  of  the  story  is,  that  after  several  bootless 
marches,  after  wasting  a  tolerable  quantity  of  powder,  an  agreement  is  come  to, 
according  to  the  terms  of  which,  the  chiefs  of  pronunciados  lay  down  their  anus 
and  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  government,  retain  the  iffank,  dignity,  and 
pay  which  they  have  conferred  on  themselves,  keep  what  they  have  stolen  from 
the  state,  dismiss  their  army,  and  are  all  completely  amnestied. 

This  18  the  way  in  which  civil  commotions  incessantly  arise,  and  are 
as  incessantly  extinguished,  and  all  real  progress  is  impeded,  the  sodal 
condition  deteriorated,  commerce  injured,  and  property  rendered  in- 
secure, whilst  the  army  continues  to  be  supplied  with  incompetent  colo- 
nels and  generals.  Santanna  himself  signed  thirteen  thousand  comaus' 
8i6ns  whikt  he  was  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Many  of  them  were  given 
to  mere  children  and  others  to  reward  other  services  besides  such  as  were 
of  a  political  or  military  nature.     Thus  it  is  related : 

A  good  German  shoemaker  made  his  excellency  a  wonderful  boot  for  his  dab 
foot.  The  artist  was  rewarded  according  to  his  deserts  with  a  captain's  com- 
mission ;  for  he  had  helped  to  put  the  first  man  in  the  republic  on  his  legs.  The 
cobbler  now  determined  not  to  stick  to  his  last,  but  to  strut  about  with  his 
plumed  hat  and  sabre.  The  shoe-shop,  however,  was  still  carried  on,  tdthough 
the  captain  had  so  much  to  do  with  his  comrades  in  the  coffee-houses  and  guard- 
rooms, and  had  such  difficulty  in  quenching  the  tliirst  thereby  given  rise  to, 
that  the  master  had  no  time  to  cut  out,  or  to  look  after  his  journeymen.  The 
customers  complained  of  corns,  of  bad  workmanship,  and  gave  their  orders 
elsewhere ;  and  ere  long  this  respected  thriving  German  shoemaker  had  b^me 
a  poor  vagabondising  Mexican  captain. 

No  wonder,  then,  if  in  the  Mexican  army  of  officers  as  thus  consti- 
tuted, amateur  robbers,  bandits,  and  forgers  are  to  be  met  with.  Where 
there  is  such  a  total  want  of  education  and  morality,  there  is  just  as 
little  military  honour.  Yet  with  all  this,  Spaniard,  Mestizo,  or  prole- 
tarian alike,  believe  themselves  to  be  the  cream  of  the  earth  in  point  of 
knowledge,  activity,  and  courage.  Their  vanity,  as  with  most  unedu- 
cated nations,  is  unbounded.  The  war  with  the  United  States  did  them 
an  infinite  deal  of  good  in  this  respect.  They  found  that  tfaey  were 
not  precisely  the  invincible  heroes  that  they  deemed  themselves — espe- 
cially in  the  presence  of  theiiw mistresses.  But  even  on  this  occasion 
there  was  no  popular  or  general  rising  in  the  country,  or  Scott's  army 
would  have  neen  annihilated.  He  was  allowed  to  penetrate  firom 
Vera  Cruz  into  the  interior,  across  the  mountains,  and  through  the  most 
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difficult  passes,  without  an  arm  being  raised  against  him.  And  he  was 
further  permitted  to  occupy  such  a  position,  and  to  bring  up  his  reserve 
and  supplies,  without  a  blow  being  struck.  '^  The  laurels  which  Scott 
gained,*'  says  Sartorius,  *'  were  owing  less  to  his  tactics  and  bravery  than 
to  the  weakness  and  indolence  of  his  opponent."  * 

Such,  then,  is  the  present  state  of  Mexico,  a  countir  presenting  as 
great  a  variety  and  richness  of  resources  in  the  vegetable  and  mineral 
world  as  perhaps  any  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  possessing  almost 
unequalled  advantages  in  climate,  soil,  and  configuration,  and  yet  are 
three  of  its  finest  provinces,  Sonora,  Durango,  and  Cinaloa,  overrun  by 
wild  Apaches  and  Comanches,  whom  a  handful  of  men  ought  to  drive 
any  day  from  their  forest  and  mountain  lairs,  while  the  more  civilised 
portions  of  the  country  are  subjected  momentarily  to  the  discomforts 
and  abuses  of  revolutions,  brought  about  by  a  needy,  unprincipled,  and 
demoralised  set  of  officials  and  adventurers. 

From  what  we  can  gather,  the  state  of  general  anarchy,  corruption^ 
and  demoralisation,  had  attained  its  acme  before  the  British  government 
was  obliged  to  speak  out  in  defence  of  our  commercial  interests  in  this 
rich  but  misgoverned  country.  There  were  almost  as  many  pa^es  as 
there  were  races  in  the  country.  There  were  the  so-called  Liberals,  there 
were  the  Constitutionalists,  and  there  were  the  Reactionists.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  were  told  that  General  Miramon  would  not  accept  the  presi- 
dency, but  had  declined  in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  Zuloaga  and  the 
Tacubaya  constitution ;  on  the  other,  we  were  told  that  the  Constitu- 
tionalists under  General  Trego  were  prosperous,  and  that  the  people  were 
flocking  to  their  standard,  while  their  leaders  talked  loud  of  victory. 
The  Reactionists  were  equally  confident  on  their  side,  and  were  threaten- 
ing a  descent  on  Vera  Cruz.  Again,  General  Gaza  was  marching  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Liberals,  and  Robles  had  pronounced  in  favour  of 
the  same  party.  All  that  can  really  be  deduced  from  such  conffictinc^ 
statements  is,  that  the  country  is  in  a  state  of  complete  social  and  adnu- 
nistrative  disorganisation  ;  and  although  it  behoves  us,  in  common  with 
every  other  great  commercial  nation,  to  protect  our  interests  at  such  a 
crisis,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that,  as  far  as  Mexico  itself  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  real  future  for  that  magnificent  region  till  it  falls  into  tiie 
hands  of  a  higher-principled  race  of  people. 
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BT  THE  ATTTBOB  OF  "  A.8BI.BT." 


I. 

• 

Nbteb  was  there  a  more  gloomy  structure  than  that  of  the  old  Abbey 
o£  Pommeroy,  with  its  grey  walls,  overgrown  in  places  with  lieheD  m 
other  kinds  of  moss,  its  narrow  Gothic  casements^  and  its  decayiog 
towers.  It  was  in  keeping  with  the  scenery  that  rose  arooDd.  Sitnam 
on  a  wild  part  of  the  coast  of  England,  it  was  flanked  hy  hleak  and  boU 
rocks  on  the  one  side,  and  by  a  dark  forest  on  the  other.  N(^  that  ihe 
trees  were  in  close  proximity  to  the  abbey :  from  the  abbey  gates  desoended 
a  ^ntle  hill,  where  a  few  houses,  most  of  them  yery  poor,  were  hooouied 
with  the  litle  of  village,  taking  its  name  from  their  site,  '^  Abbejlsnd;" 
die  hill  wound  round  to  the  right,  and  there  rose  the  dark  and  gloonj 
forest  In  days  long  gone  by,  in  the  time  of  the  Norman  kings,  m 
place  had  been  the  stronghold  of  the  De  Poinmeroys  ;  th«i  they  seenei 
to  have  dwindled  away  and  disiqipeared,  and  the  abbey  was  for  a  ceotuy 
or  two  the  abode  of  monks.  After  that^  it  had  been  rebuilt,  and  of  to 
years  it  had  come  again  into  ihe  hands  of  the  Pommeroys,  whofro/bed 
to  be  Hneal  descendants  of  the  ancient  fttmily^  and  retained  their  (bnn  of 
religion,- though  they  dropped  the  "de." 

The  lord  of  Pommtroy  Abbey — ^though  only  Mr.  Pommeroy,  be  «tf 
alwa^^  styled  *^the  lord" — had  four  sons,  Guy,  Rupert,  George,  ud 
Leolm  ;  Uuy  of  course  being  the  heir.  The  two  younger  we  need  not 
notice  just  now,  for  they  were  absent ;  Geoigt  was  with  his  ngtaeati 
though  he  had  very  recently  been  soiouming  at  home,  and  Leolinvfl 
abroad.  Guy  and  Rupert  were  remarkably  tall,  nearly  six  feet  thne,bat 
tfiere  the  resemblance  apparently  ended.  Guy  was  of  a  pale  eompleiioBi 
almost  ghastly,  hb  features,  in  themselyes  well  fcMnned,  were  re&dend 
plain  by  thdr  exceedingly  stem  expression,  and  by  his  possesfflog  wbats 
ealled  a  hare  lip.  In  Rupert's  features  might  be  traced  a  greet  itten* 
blance  to  Guy's,  but  only  hy  a  close  observer,  for  his  coD^xioftVtf 
more  fresh  and  beautiful  than  is  often  owned  by  man,  the  expression « 
his  face  was  winning,  though  somewhat  free  and  bold,  and  tlie  ta  <)^ 
his  mouth  was  of  surpassing  sweetness.  A  stranger,  looking  at  the  two 
for  the  first  time,  would  have  said  never  were  brothers  more  unlike ;  that 
the  one  was  a  model  of  beauty,  the  other  almost  of  deformity;  but  as  he 
became  accustomed  to  their  features,  the  likeness  would  have  grown  i^>^ 
him. 

The  breakfast-table  was  spread  in  the  abbey  breakfast-room,  andMisa 
Pommeroy  waited  for  her  father  and  brothers.  She  was  tiJl,  as  they 
were ;  her  complexion  sallow,  though  not  so  white  as  Guy's :  indeed, 
Guy  imparted  the  idea  of  a  man  whose  colour  has  been  momentarily 
scared  from  him  by  fright :  and  her  hair  was  darker  than  theirs.  Shevas 
named  Joan,  after  a  Dame  Joan  da  Pommeroy,  who  had  been  famous  in 
the  reign  of  King  John,  and  was  said  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  her, 
which  probably  was  only  one  of  those  flights  of  fancy  some  people  delight 
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to  mdulge  in,  sdnoe  no  portrait  of  Dame  Joan  was  extant  now,  and  it  did 
QK>t  appear  that  one  ever  had  been.  Mi39  Pomn>eroY  had  returned  but 
the  night  before  from  a  six  moaths'  visit  to  a  married  sister,  and  now 
stood  at  the  narrow  windows,  looking  out  at  the  scene  she  had  not  seen 
60  long.     Rupert  entered. 

^*  Rupert !"  she  exclaimed,  '^  I  see  Uiq  smoke  of  the  White  House 
(JgmAsys,  curling  there,    I  suj^pose  you  have  grown  intimate  with  its 
new  inmates ;  you  were  in  the  way  for  it  when  I  left." 
''  Guy  hae." 
"  Guy  r 
'^  He  and  the  lord  are  there  often.     Indeed,  I  began  to  thipk  that  we 

were  going  to  be  presented  gratis  with  a  lady-in-law *' 

^*  Rupert !"  interrupted  Miss  Pommeroy,  in  a  tone  of  rebuke. 
'( Until  I  found  that  the  scent  lay  in  a  different  direction,"  continued 
the^unmoved  Rupert.  *^  I  was  mistaking  the  affair  altogether :  while  I 
fancied  the  widower  and  the  widow  might  be  doing  a  little  courting  on 
their  own  account,  it  appears  they  were  only  courting  for  their  children.'' 
Miss  Pommeroy  turned  her  eyes  full  on  her  brother,  asking  ^n  ex- 
planation as  plainly  as  eyes  could.  But  Rupert  was  silent.  ^'  Tell  me 
what  you  mean,"  she  said,  impatiently. 

"  The  son*and-heir  is  to  settle,*'  cried  Rupert,  "and — ^" 
''  Guy  cannot  afford  it,"  again  exclaimed  Miss  Pommeroy.  ''You have 
all  been  too  extravagant  for  him  to  think  of  marrying :  the  lord  has  often 
told  him  so.  Where  is  to  be  his  separate  establishment  ?  and  two  house- 
holds in  the  abbey  will  not  answer.'* 

''  I  should  like  to  have  a  guinea  for  every  useless  word  you  drop  in  a 
day,  Joan,"  laughed  Rupert  Pommeroy.  *^  Guy  will  afford  an  establish- 
ment*—^-^f  he  gets  her.     She  has  five-and-twenty  thousand  pounds." 
"  Are  you  speaking  of  the  mother  or  the  daughter  ?" 
'<  Well  done,  Joan  !     The  mother  is  double  Guy's  age— ^or  getting  on 
for  it" 

"  But — will — she,  the  daughter,  have  Guy  ?"  slowly  and  doubtfully 
ejaculated  Miss  Pommeroy. 

Rupert  had  opened  one  of  the  narrow  casements,  and  put  his  head  out. 
Whistling  to  one  of  his  pointers,  which  was  below,  with  the  gamekeeper. 
Gaunt. 

''  Rupert !  Rupert !"  exclaimed  his  sister,  petulantly  stamping  her  foot, 
''  you  know  when  I  want  to  hear  a  thing  I  must  hear  it.  I  say,  will 
AUce  Wylde  have  Guy  ?" 

Rupert  drew  in  his  head.    ''  You  had  better  ask  that  of  Guy  himself.** 
"  Is  it  true  that  she  has  so  mubh  ?'    It  was  given  out  that  they  were 
rich,  but  twenty-five  thousand  is  a  great  deal." 

"  That's  true.     Her  father  was  in  India :  a  nabob— or  rajah— or  mer- 
chant— something  they  make  fortunes  at,  out  there :  and  she  inherits." 
"  She  will  never  have  Guy :  she  is  too  beautiful." 
"  Pretty  women  often  marry  ugly  men,  and—Hist,  Joan !"  broke  off 
Rupert:  ''here  he  comes,  the  son-and-heir." 

Guy  Pommeroy  entered  the  room.  His  temper  had  made  him  not 
loved  by  his  brothers  and  sistgrs,  but  his  father  doted  on  him :  in  Guy 
be  saw  his  son-and-heir ;  and  bos  constant  allusions  to  his  being  such,  had 
caused  it  to  be  a  by-word  of  ridicule,  as  attached  to  Guy.     Haughty, 
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arrogant,  and  fearful  Bpendthriflts,  the  Fommeroy^  had  diitiHiti  thrir 
iucome ;  but  this  was  not  knowa  to  the  world ;  and  Guy  had  reached  the 
age  of  eight-and-twenty  without  thought  of  marrying,  when  the  White 
House  changed  its  tenants,  and  became  inhabited  by  the  widow  and 
daughter  of  Mr.  Wylde. 

But  not  for  the  sake  of  her  fortune  did  Guy  Pommeroy  think  of  sacri- 
ficing his  liberty :  the  Pommeroys  were  of  that  cUiss  who  love  the  liberty 
and  licence  of  single  life :  that  the  money  may  have  added  weight  to  the 
inducement  was  probable,  but  the  fresh  beauty  of  Alice  had  caught 
his  eye  and  hb  heart.  When  those  cold  natures^  such  as  was  Guy's,  do 
loTe,  they  lovd  pasBionately :  and  with  an  impassioned  fervour  that  is  not 
often  equalled,  had  Guy  rommeroy  learnt  to  love  Alice  Wylde. 

*'  Guy,"  began  Miss  Pommeroy,  with  little  regard  to  his  feelings  or  to 
her  own  good  manners,  ^'  Rupert  says  you  want  to  marry  Miss  Wylde. 
Will  she  have  you  ?*' 

A  hot  scarlet  flush  illumined  Guy's  white  cheek :  proving,  of  itself 
how  very  deep  his  love  had  gone.  He  drew  himself  up  haughtily. 
*'  Let  Rupert  concern  himself  with  his  fishing  and  his  shooting,  and  lus 
other — more  questionable — sports:  but  let  him  not  concern  himself  with 
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He  rang  the  bell  as  he  spoke,  and  his  father's  personal  attendant 
entered ;  Jerome,  a  faithful  serving-man  of  fifty  years.  *^  The  lord  break- 
fasts in  his  room,"  said  Guy. 

'^  Yes,  sir,  I  know  it,"  replied  Jerome.     ^'  He  has  slept  badly." 

Miss  Pommeroy  had  turned  to  the  breakfast-table.  She  could  not 
domineer  over  Guy,  as  she  sometimes  did  over  Rupert:  not  that  the 
latter  heeded  her  domineering,  for  he  was  good-tempered  and  careless. 
Once,  when  Guy  had  declined  to  tell  her  something  she  wished  to  know, 
and  she  had  teased  him  to  anger,  he  struck  her  a  blow,  and  her  face  re- 
tained the  mark  for  days.  She  said  no  more  to  Guy  now,  but  in  the 
course  of  the  day  she  questioned  her  father :  was  Guy  to  marry  AHoe 
Wylde  ? 

Mr.  Pommeroy  looked  up.   <^  Who  has  made  you  so  wise  ?" 

**  Rupert." 

''It  is  no  business  of  Rupert's:  or  of  any  one's.     Nothing  is  settled." 

'' Neither  will  it  be,"  exclaimed  Miss  Pommeroy,  speakings  what  she 
thought.     '^  I  do  not  suppose  she  would  have  Guy." 

*'  Not  have  Guy !"  uttered  Mr.  Pommeroy.  *'  I  can  tell  you  that  an 
alliance  with  the  future  lord  of  Pommeroy  is  what  many  a  young  lady, 
fiir  higher  in  position  and  lineage  than .  she,  would  kneel  for.  She  aud 
Mrs.  Wylde  see  it  in  the  right  light,  and  are  eager  for  it." 

So  fiir  as  Mrs.  Wylde  went,  Mr.  Pommeroy  judged  rightly.  She  was 
an  ambitious  woman,  dwelling  too  much  upon  the  advantages  aocming 
from  <<  fiunily,"  as  those,  not  well-born,  are  apt  to  do.  In  Gay  Pom- 
meroy she  saw  all  that  was  to  be  desired :  and  to  make  Alice  the  futme 
*'  lady  of  Pommeroy,"  was  the  dream  which  fired  her  ambition. 

But,  if  Guy  was  courted  to  the  White  House,  Rupert  was  not  He 
had  at  one  time  gone  thither  as  much  as  his  brother,  but  a  faint  and  very 
disagreeable  suspicion  had  dawned  suddenly  upon  Mrs.  Wylde ;  and  that 
was,  that  her  daughter  was  gating  to  enjoy  the  society  of  the  handsome 
Rupert,  more  thim  that  of  Guy.     Never,  from  that  hour,  was  Rupert 
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Fommefoy  admitted  within  the  doors:  call  when  he  would,  there  was  an 
excuse  ready :  Mrs.  Wjlde«was  out,  or  Mrs.  Wylde  was  engaged. 

The  day  passed  on  to  the  evening,  and  the  family  dined  alone,  a  some- 
what notable  circumstance,  for  the  abbey  was  generally  rich  in  guests, 
Rupert  rose  from  table  when  his  sister  did,  and  strolled  out:  Guy  re- 
mained with  his  father. 

•   "  Where  haye  you  been  all  the  afternoon  ?"  demanded  the  lord.   **  At 
the  White  House  ?" 

"  I  called  in  there,*'  replied  Guy. 

<'  When  do  you  mean  to  bring  matters  to  a  close  ?  Speak  to  her  off- 
hand, boy,  and  don't  be  afraid.  I  never  knew  that  a  Pommeroy  could 
be  scared  by  a  woman." 

Guy  Pommeroy's  livid  face  turned  scarlet,  a  far  deeper  scarlet  than 
that  called  up  by  Joan's  bold  question  in  the  morning.  If  the  proud  old 
chief  could  but  have  known  its  cause ! 

"  There  is  plenty  of  time,"  replied  Guy,  in  a  tone  that  concealed  the 
evasiveness  of  the  words.  *'  Father,  drink  claret :  so  much  port  is  not 
good  for  you." 

<'  I  hate  the  claret,"  said  Mr.  Pommeroy;  ^'and  not  a  drop  should  be 
on  my  table,  but  for  fashion's  sake :  I  never  got  used  to  it  as  a  young 
man,  and  can't  as  an  old  one.  In  my  day,  Guy,  the  creed  was  to  despise 
everything  French." 

"  fiut  think  of  the  gout,  sir.  Jerome  is  fearing  another  attack,  I 
know." 

'^  Jerome  would  fear  his  own  shadow,  if  you'd  let  him,"  said  the  lord 
of  Pommeroy. 

Rupert  strolled  leisurely  along  until  he  was  beyond  view  of  the  abbey, 
and  then  he  mended  his  pace,  and  went  as  if  be  were  walking  for  a 
wager.  It  was  a  lovely  summer's  evening,  and  the  setting  sun  threw  its 
red  and  golden  light  across  the  heavy  trees  in  the  distance.  Cutting 
across  some  fields,  by  a  sheltered  path,  he  emerged  from  them  at  the 
back  of  the  White  House,  and  entered  its  garden  by  a  small  door.    | 

Not  to  the  open  part  of  it :  no,  Rupert  Pommeroy  dared  not  do  that» 
lest  he  should  encounter  the  lynx  eyes  of  Mrs.  Wylde.  He  kept  safe 
amidst  the  stunted  trees  that  skirted  the  wall,  and  peeped  out  beyond 
them  to  see  what  was  to  be  seen. 

He  saw  a  bright  looking  girl  of  radiant  mien,  her  dark  brown  hair 
shining  in  the  slanting  beams  of  the  sun,  and  her  cheeks  damask  with 
expectation.  She  was  in  an  evening  dress  of  white,  and  wore  a  small 
thin  g^ld  chain  round  her  neck,  and  similar  bracelets  on  her  arms ;  and 
she  was  flitting  from  bed  to  bed,  plucking  a  flower  from  one,  stooping  to 
inhale  the  scent  of  another,  and — drawing  further  from  the  windows  of 
the  house:  drawing,  as  if  unconsciously,  and  without  any  apparent 
design. 

A  lady  appeared  at  the  dining-room  window,  which  was  open. 

«  Alice." 

«'  Well,  mamma  ?" 

*'  I  wish  you  would  put  a  scarf  over  your  shoulders.  You  are  sure  to 
choose  this  hour  to  loiter  in  the  garden,  just  when  the  sun  is  full  upon 
it." 

'*  Mamma,  I  shall  not  take  cold." 
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« 

<<  I  don't  suppose  joa  viU,  Imt  you'll  taa  jcm  iMck.  The  hoii  smniiMr 
son  tins  aa  mum  at  iUi  settiog  ai  at  mid-day." 

Alice  Wylde  folded  her  laoed  poeketJumdkerebiefi  oonier««ue^  and 
ibsew  it  over  her  aeok* 

<<  You  have  not  dmnk  your  wine/'  pursued  Mrs.  Wylde. 

*^  I  don't  want  it,  thank  you." 

Mrs.  Wylde  turned  from  the  window,  and,  reaching  owt  tbe  deassrt- 
tiihle  for  the  glass  of  wine  which  stood  near  Alice's  plate,  drank  it  her- 
self. Mrs.  Wylde  was  too  fond  of  wine— of  course  in  «  lady-like  way; 
nothing  nore  is  meant — to  waste  i^  and  she  then  filled  bar  own  glass 
again^  and  sat  down. 

Mrs.  Wylde  was  one  who  enjoyed  her  dinner :  it  is  a  weakness  ob- 
taining amidst  ladies  who  have  approached^  what  they  would  eall,  the 
nieridian  of  life ;  and  Mrs.  Wylde  not  unfrequently  fell  into  a  dooe  aftw 
it»  and  she  enjoyed  that  as  much  as  her  dinner* 

Alice  Wylde  had  jK>t  heen  reared  in  a  good  school.  A  girl,  who  has^ 
will  not  deceive  her  mother  in  word  or  deed,  scarcely  in  thought :  andy 
rely  upon  it,  where  deceit  is  practised  to  a  mother,  a  day  of  retiibution 
too  surely  comes :  it  may  he  soon,  or  it  may  be  late,  but  coooa  it  will, 
and  does.  She  flitted  from  flower  to  shrub,  and  from  shrub  to  flower, 
gradually  drawing  round  the  wind  of  the  lawn,  beyond  the  sight  of  her 
mother's  eyes,  had  her  mother  remained  to  look;  which  Alice  did  not 
fear,  for  she  knew  her  mother's  indolent  and  aelf-indu^nt  habits:  In 
another  moment,  she  was  in  the  midst  of  the  sheltering  trees,  and  in  tbe 
anns  <^  Rupert  Pommeroy. 

"  My  dearest !" 

^'  Oh,  Rupert,  I  have  been  wishing  for  this  evening  to  come  I  I  have 
bean  longing  to  tell  you  some  news.  Guy  called  this  afternoon  and  asked 
me  to  be  hia  wife." 

«Ah!" 

"  I  told  him  I  was  very  sorry,  for  I  did  not  love  him,  and  it  was  of  no 
use  his  asking." 

Rupert  laughed,  and  held  her  closer,     *<  What  did  he  say  ?" 

^^  I  hardly  knew  what  he  said :  I  was  con&sed,  and  only  caug^  up 
ibe  sense  of  his  words.  He  said  that  he  loved  me  as  no  other  man  had 
ever  loved,  for  his  passions  were  vehement  within  him :  and  then  came 
something  about  his  being  Guy  Fommeroy,  of  Pomineroy  Abbey." 

^^  You  might  have  told  him  that  one  other,  at  any  rate,  loved  you  as 
passionately  as  he.    How  did  it  end,  Alice  ?" 

<^  He  would  not  take  my  refusal:  he  did  not  seem  to  beUeve  ia  it :  he 
aaid  young  ladies  did  not  know  their  own  minds,  and  that  he  should 
never  give  me  up  while  he  had  life.  He  said  be  should  come  to  tbe 
White  House  as  usual,  and  he  hoped  that  in  a  few  weeks  I  should  grant 
him  a  different  answer.  I  told  him  if  he  did  continue  to  come,  he  lanat 
40onsider  himself  mamma's  visitor,  not  mme."      . 

Rupert  drew  her  face  to  his,  and  kept  it  there  while  he  whispered  his 
sweet  vows  of  love.  She  resisted  not:  for,  passionately  as  Guy  iPoounerov 
Jeved  Alice,  so  did  she;,  in  her  turn,  love  Rupert.  Thus  the  timie  passeo; 
aU  too  swiftly  for  those,  wrapt  in  the  magic  of  the  other's  presenoe^  in 
the  melody  of  love's  golden  chords ;  and  the  light  was  fadmg,  and  the 
sun  had  set,  and  the  evening  star  shone  in  tibe  heavens,  when  Alice 
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Wylde  stole  into  the  house,  and  arcmaed  her  modier  firom  her  Blumberti 
her  heart  living  over  again  the  stolen  interview,  and  her  blushing  cEedm 
dimson  with  tixe  pressure  of  Rupert's  lips. 

Bupert  did  not  go  straight  home,  as  it  appeared,  for  it  was  late  when 
he  Mitered.    J^^ome  met  him.     ^  All  in  bed  ?"  asked  Rupert 

**  All  but  Mr.  Guy,  sir.  He  is  in  the  oak  room,  walking  about :  I'm 
afraid  something  has  vexed  him.     Just  hark,  Mr.  Rupert.'' 

Rupert  Katened«  Guy's  heavy  tread  sounded  from  the  room,  unceas- 
ing and  monotonous. 

*'  He  has  been  pacing  like  this  for  two  hours,"  continued  Jerome :  and 
Rupert  laughed  within  himself  as  he  w«it  to  his  own  chamber.  **  Alice 
for  him,  inaeed  1" 

Qn  the  following  day,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Wylde  paid  a  formal  visit  tp 
Miss  Pommeroy:  her  return  would  Imng  ladies  to  the  abbey»again;  and 
there  were  fainiliee  within  visiting  distance.  They  invited  her  to  go 
back  with  them  and  spend  the  day,  and  Joan  agreed  to  do  so,  observing 
that  the  abbey  had  a  gentlemen  s  dinner-party  that  evening,  and  she 
should  not  be  wanted.  So  Mrs.  Wylde  dismissed  her  carriage,  for  they 
thought  it  would  be  pleasant  to  walk  through  the  village  toffether* 

In  going  along  diey  met  Guy  and  Ib^tert,  who  were  with  Gaunt,  the 
gamekeeper,  the  latter  a  fine  specimen  of  humanity,  tall  and  upi^fhi^ 
with  handsome  features  of  a  high  cast,  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a 
coronet.  The  Pommeroys  were  fond  of  saying  that  he  traced  back  hid 
descent  to  the  famed  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  <^  Lancaster,  noted  in  the 
days  of  the  second  Richard.  Guy  stopped,  of  course,  and  Rupert  diook 
hands  with  the  ladies  in  his  gay  way.  Miss  Pommeroy  turned  to 
Gaunt; 

"HowisSybillaP" 

**  She's  not  well,  Miss  Pommeroy  ;  I  can't  make  her  out  She  seems 
to  have  lost  her  health  and  spirits,  and  her  face  is  quite  drawn  and 

'<  What  ails  her  ?"  questioned  Joan. 

^  It's  more  than  I  ean  tell,"  returned  Gaunt,  shaking  his  head.  ''  She 
thinks  it  is  the  summer  heat  that  overcomes  her,  and  won't  have  a 
doctor :  but  we  have  had  many  a  summer  as  hot  as  this :  and,  in  the  teeth 
of  her  saying  it,  she  b  cold,  and  wraps  herself  up.  Her  mother  went  off 
in  a  waste,"  he  added,  dropping  his  v<Mee^  *^  and  I  remember  she  was 
ooU  always,  after  it  began.  If  I  should  lose  Sybilla— why,  I'd  rather 
go  inyself,  for  she  is  all  I  have  got  left  to  comfort  me." 

*^  I  wUl  call  in  and  see  her,"  said  Joan.  '^  I  may  spare  a  minute  now, 
as  we  go  by." 

^<  I  wish  you  would,  Miss  P(Mnm«roy.  And  perhaps  you'll  give  me 
your  opinion  of  her  afterwards.  If  you  think  advice  is  necessary.  111 
have  it,  whether  Sybilla  will,  or  not." 

Rupert,  held  and  undaunted,  in  spite  of  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Wylde,  and 
the  piesence  of  Guy,  chose  to  monopi^ise  the  attention  of  Alice.  Little 
loth  was  she:  and  Mrs.  Wylde  said  adieu  hastily,  and  the  ladies 
walked  on. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  straggling  village,  in  what  had  been  the 
lodge,  centuries  ago,  before  the  village  was  built,  lived  Gaunt  Al*- 
though  ostensiUy  performing  the  duties  of  gamekeeper  to  the  Pommeroy 
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estate,  he  was  no  paid  servant :  a  small  patrimony  placed  him  beyond 
want,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  his  heart  he  considered  himself  almost 
equal  to  the  Pommeroys.  Just  as  Mr.  Pommeroy  lorded  it  oyer  his 
servants,  so  did  Gaunt  lord  it  over  the  two  keepers  under  him.  The 
cottagfe,  a  picturesque  building,  containing  four  or  five  rooms,  stood  back 
from  the  road  and  veas  sheltered  by  trees,  and  a  bench  was  on  the  green 
in  front  As  they  came  near  it,  Mrs.  Wylde  complained  of  the  heat. 
•  *'  Then  suppose  you  sit  down  here  and  rest  for  an  instant,"  proposed 
Joan,  pointing  to  the  bench,  *'  while  I  go  in-doors  to  see  Sybilla." 

^  Mrs.  Wylde  started  back  as  if  she  had  been  struck.  <*  To  see 
Sybilla  Gaunt !     My  dear  Miss  Pommeroy !" 

^'  I  will  not  keep  you  two  minutes,  Mrs.  Wylde.  I  am  anxious  aboat 
her.     Her  father  says  she  is  ill." 

*^  Miss  Pommeroy !"  repeated  Mrs.  Wylde,  in  a  tone  of  strong  remon- 
strance, '^  you  must  not  go  in  there;  to  see  her.  You  have  no  mother, 
.my  dear,  therefore  you  must  excuse  my  interposing,  so  hx^  in  the  liglit 
of  one." 

Joan  Pommeroy,  haughty  and  self-opinionated  by  nature  and  by 
education,  drew  herself  up.  ''  You  do  not  yet  know  Sybilla  Graunt,  I 
see,  or  you  would  scarcely  speak  of  her  disparagingly.  She  has  been 
exceedingly  well  brought  up,  and  her  education  has  been  almost — yes,  I 
may  say,  almost  that  of  a  gentlewoman." 

"  So  I  have  heard.  But  no  good  ever  comes  of  educating  girls  in  her 
sphere  of  life ;  and  thus  it  has  proved  here.  My  dear  Miss  Pommeroy, 
smce  you  left,  the  girl  has  turned  out  to  be — to  be — ^in  short,  not  re- 
spectable." 

The  two  ladies  stood  looking  at  one  another,  Joan  asking  the  explana- 
tion with  her  eyes  that  her  lips  dbdained  to  utter.  Alice  traced  charac- 
ters on  the  dusty  road  with  the  end  of  her  parasol  and  listened,  rather 
amused  at  the  dispute. 

**  What  did  you  say  ?"  demanded  Joan,  whose  fiery  Pommeroy  blood 
was  rising. 

"  My  dear,  there's  no  cause  for  you  to  put  yourself  out,"  said  Mrs. 
Wylde.  '^  It  is  an  every-day  affair  with  village  beauties ;  always  has 
been,  and  always  will  be.  Sybilla  Gaunt  is  no  longer  respectably  and 
you  must  drop  all  communication  with  her." 

Joan  Ppmmeroy's  eyes  flashed:  she  could  be  as  passionate  as  ha 
eldest  brother.  '<  It  is  false,  whoever  says  it,"  she  uttered.  <^  How  dare 
my  father  and  my  brothers  suffer  tales  to  go  about  to  the  prejudice  oE 
Sybilla  Gaunt  ?  They  are  the  lords  of  the  soil,  and  they  ought  to  have 
stopped  them." 

Mrs.  Wylde  gave  vent  to  a  short,  friendly  laugh.  "My  dear, you 
will  have  to  abandon  your  favourable  prejudices,"  she  quietly  said. 
^'  Sybilla  Gaunt  is  not  respectable." 

^^  Am  I  respectable  f "  returned  the  angry  Joan.  "  You  may  as  well 
say  that  I  am  not.  I  pray  you  wait  for  me,  for  I  shall  go  in  to  see  her." 

Allowing  no  further  opposition,  and  prepared  to  fling  it  off,  had  it  been 
offered.  Miss  Pommeroy  walked  to  the  lodge  door,  and  entered  vrithout 
knocking :  she  was  in  no  frame  of  mind  to  heed  the  decorums  of  Ufe : 
indeed,  they  obtained  short  favour  from  her  at  the  best  of  times.  The 
room,  it  was  the  common  sitting-room,  the  kitchen  being  at  the  back, 
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saemed  in  a  litter,  and  Sybilla  Gaunt  sat  in  it,  her  head  bent  down  and 
resting  on  the  table.  A  shawl,  that  she  appeared  to  have  had  on,  had 
&llen  on  the  ground. 

She  was  exceedingly  like  her  father,  tall  and  stately,  with  the  same 
noble  features,  and  the  same  large  dark  eyes,  and  raven  hair :  like  himj 
she  looked  bom  to  adorn  a  coronet.  With  a  faint  exclamation  of  dismay, 
she  sprang  up  when  she  saw  Miss  Pommeroy,  her  pale  features-^not 
naturally  pale,  but  pale,  as  it  appeared,  horn,  illness — grew  flushed,  and 
she  picked  up  the  shawl  to  throw  it  over  her.  In  her  haste  and  confusion j 
she  defeated  her  own  object,  and  the  shawl  somehow  alighted  in  a  heap 
on  her  head.  In  stretching  up  her  arms  to  right  it,  Joan  Pommeroy  ob- 
tained full  view  of  her  figure :  and  Joan  Pommeroy  fell  back  against  the 
wall,  and  her  spirit  turned  faint  within  her. 

Joan  did  hot  speak ;  she  only  looked  at  her :  and  Sybilla's  trembling 
hands  busied  themselves  in  adjusting  the  shawl,  and  the  transient  crimson 
of  her  face  faded  to  a  death^like  whiteness. 

«  What  is  this  ?"  asked  Joan,  at  length. 

«  What  is— what  ?"  returned  Sybilla. 

^'  I  met  your  &ther,  and  he  told  me  you  were  ill,"  harshly  repeated 
Joan.     ^'  WhiU  is  this  illness,  I  ask  T* 

*^  Don't  frighten  me,  Miss  Pommeroy,"  gasped  Sybilla,  who  looked 
ready  to  faint. 

"  Answer  me,  I  say,"  r^>eated  Joan  Pommeroy,  her  face  as  stem,  at 
that  moment,  as  her  brother  Gruy's. 

Sybilla  choked  down  a '  gasping  breath  before  she  could  answer,  and 
when  she  did  speak,  it  was  in  a  faint,  nervous  tone,  and  in  jumping 
sentences.  *^  The  heat  this  summer — has  been  great-— it  has  made  me 
ill — it  has  overpowered  me." 

Joan  Pommeroy  heard  her  to  an  end,  bending  her  stem,  searching  eyes 
upon  her.  *^  It  is  the  heat  that  overpowers  you  ? — the  heat,  you  say  ? 
Then  why  do  you  wear  a  shawl  to  increase  it  r'  And  Sybilla  Gaunt  only 
laid  her  hand  upon  her  throat,  as  if  to  still  its  beating,  and  made  no  reply, 
for  she  had  none  to  make.     Miss  Pommeroy  stepped  close  up  to  her. 

"  Do  you  think  you  can  deceive  me  ?  No :  though  you  have  succeeded,' 
it  would  appear,  in  blinding  your  father.  You  have  been  mad,  Sybilla 
Gaunt ;  maid.     You  have  degraded  yourself  to  a  level  with  the         " 

"  Do  not  say  too  much.  Miss  Pommeroy,"  interrupted  Sybilla,  in  a  low 
tone.     '<  You  don't  know  all." 

*^  1  know  and  see  sufficient.  I  know  that  the  tmth  is  whispered  out- 
side, and  that  I  was  warned  not  to  subject  myself  to  contact  with  you; 
Shame  upon  you !  you,  who  were  the  stay  of  your  &ther !  you,  who  have 
boasted  of  a  descent  from  the  Plantagenets  !  Sybilla  Gaunt,  I  would  as 
soon  have  believed  ill  of  myself  as  of  you." 

Miss  Pommeroy  gathered  up  her  petticoats,  as  if  to  guard  them  against 
contamination  widi  the  door-sill/  and  swept  out.  Mn.  Wylde  was  then 
sitting  on  the  bench,  and  Alice  was  lookmg  up  the  road.  Mrs.  Wylde 
rose  when  she  saw  Miss  Pommeroy. 

*'Come,  Alice,  what  are  you  looking  at?  Oh,  I  see;  Mr.  Gay 
Pommeroy  is  there." 

Joan  tumed  her  head  in  the  direction.  ^*  Guy  and  Rupert ;  and  Gaunt 
also,"  she  muttered.     *'  Let  us  get  on :  I  do  not  want  to  see  him." 
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«<  Wdl,  mj  dctt  Mm  FamaieR^,  «r«  yoa  sitiifiBdr'  aalced  Ma. 
Wjld«.    "  WlMft  does  she  look  like  r' 

'<  Like  what  jou  said,"  returned  Joan^  harshly. 

"Of  oonise:  there  is  no possilulity  of  mistaking  it.  And  her  fatlwris 
»--in  fiMt,  lA  idiot'' 

'<  Who  is  it  that  has  led  her  to  itP**  inteirupted  JkCss  Pommeioy,  ia 
the  same  abmpt  tone. 

"  There  I  cannot  enlighten  yon:  people  are  shy  of  talking.  She  hsi 
always^  as  I  hear,  held  henelf  quite  alocSFfrom  the  village  rasties*'* 

'<Hoif  tery  beaotifal  she  isT  suddenly  exdaimed  Alice  Wylde. 

<<Who,cliild?" 

*'  SyhiUa  Gaonti  mamma." 

"  Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Wylde,  soocnfiiUy.  "^  ^  Handsome  is  as  handsone 
doesy'  was  a  saying  cimj  M  mother^s.  SyhiUa  Gaant  had  better  htre 
been  horn  ugly  enoogh  to  finghten  the  crows." 

Late  in  the  evening,  Jerome  came  for  BCss  Fommeroy.  He  bnmgb 
bad  news.  The  lord  had  been  taken  ill,  veiy  ill,  and  Mr.  Cray  was  ^nSi 
him, 

**  And  Mr.  Bupert  P"  returned  Joan^  "where  is  he,  that  he  could  not 
have  come  for  me  P" 

"  Mr.  Bupert  went  out  when  the  genUemen  leflb,  IdBsa  Pommefoj. 
The  lord  would  not  let  it  be  known  in  the  dining-room  that  he  was  ilL'* 

But  as  they  were  passing  throurii  the  village^  they  heard  fast  footsteps 
behind  them.  It  was  Bupert,  and  ne  gave  his  arm  to  his  sister.  Jerome 
told  him  of  his  father's  ilmess. 

*^  The  gout  again,"  remarked  Biq>ert 

**  And  a  bad  attack  it  wiU  be^  I  Imow,"  returned  Jerome. 

'*  So  you  always  say,  Jerome,"  said  Mr.  Biqiert. 

<' Well,  sir,  we  shaU  see,  I  fisar.'' 

**  Alice  will  marry  Gay,"  iriiispered  Joan  to  her  brother. 

Bupert  whistled.     <<  Ol^  you  thu^  so  ?" 

*<^  I  judffe  from  probabilities.  Mrs.  Wylde  was  talking  about  hsr 
affairs  to-day.  She  has  complete  power  over  Alice,  (at  if  the  latter 
marries  witlnmt  her  consent,  toe  money  leaves  her,  and  Mxe.  Wylde  can 
wiU  it  to  whom  she  pleases,  except  to^^Jice.  No  ^1  in  her  senses  wenid 
forfeit  five-and-twenty  thousand  pounds.  So  whi^  is  she  to  do  p  Mr& 
Wylde  is  bent  upon  Guy." 

*'  She  must  wait  until  the  old  lady  relents,  or  dn^s  o£L*' 

^^*Then  she  may  wait  for  years :  Mrs.  Wylde  b  not  old.     No :  A£ce 
will  marry  Guy." 

^^  Not  she,"  cried  Bupert 

^  That  Aliee  is  looting  forward  to  the  probability  a£  hmng  lady  sf 
Fommeroy,  she  let  slip  to-day.  We  had  been  taUdng  abeat  Ite  Meyz 
what  a  gloomy,  tumble-down  old  pile  it  is,  except  the  portion  Alt  we 
inhabit,  and  Alice  sank  into  dioog^t.  *  I  shall  have  it  so  xenovatBd  that 
no  one  will  know  it  to  be  the  same,'  she  saddenly  exdaimed :  '  I  diafi 
make  it  the  admiration  of  the  county.  I  mean,'  she  oorzected  heissl^ 
Unshing  and  laughing^  *  iSbBt  I  should  do  that  if  I  were  its  master.' " 

Bupert  still  wmstled  softly  to  himself,  smilmg  much.  His  aister  iife- 
qnieed  why  he  was  laughing. 

'<  To  ihiuk  of  the  changes  that  must  take  place,  ere  she  oould  be  the 
abbey's  lady.    The  deaths,  for  instance." 
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"  Only  papa's^  Bupert     Gay  will  be  its  lord  then*" 

Rupert  did  not  answer :  but  his  smile  wore  the  same  carious  €X- 
piressuMu 

As  they  approached  the  abbey,  lights  were  gleaming  fix>m  several  of 
its  front  windows,  and  they  seemed  to  be  passing  from  room  to  room* 
^<  What  is  it  ?  what  can  have  happened  ?"  uttered  Rupert. 

"  The  lord's  worse !  I  know  he  is !"  cried  Jerome,  apprebensively* 

'^  You  are  always  ready  to  prophesy  evil,  Jeiome." 

'^  I  feel  sure  he  is,  sir,"  the  old  sarvant  answered.  '^  And/  he  added 
to  Rapert^  in  his  agitation,  ^<  if  ever  I  saw  coming  death  vpon  a  faoe^  I 
have  seen  it  the  last  day  or  two  upcm  my  poor  master's." 

J«rome  was  right :  Mr.  Pommwoy  was  worse.  It  was  a  violent  attadc 
of  gout  in  die  stomach.  In  his  room  Rupert  and  Miss  Pommeroy  found 
Guy,  a  priest^  and  two  medical  men.  He  was  giving  directions  to  Guy^ 
as  well  as  his  pain  allowed  him.  '^  Jerome  is  getting  old,"  he  was  saying 
as  they  entered  ;  *^  you,  Guy,  with  a  young  wife,  and  probably  a  young 
family,  will  be  wanting  young  servants,  and,  it  may  be,  he  will  not  suit 
you  long.  He  has  saved  wages,  and  I  have  left  lum  something  morey 
and  it  is  my  desire  that  the  keep  shall  be  his,  to  reside  in,  after  he  leaves 
you,  for  so  long  as  he  shall  live.     Do  you  hear,  Guy  ?" 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply. 

''  Give  him  the  keep  for  his  own,  to  have  exclusive  control  over,  just 
as  if  it  were  his,  by  right :  at  his  death  it  will  lapse  back  to  you.  Give 
me  yoar  promise." 

"  I  promise,  father,"  said  Guy.  '<  Father,  I  also  promise,"  added 
Rupert. 

Guy  looked  at  his  brother,  and  his  ugly  lip  curled  up.  '<  Where  is  the 
use  of  your  promise  ?     You  will  not  be  the  abbey's  lord." 

**  In  case  it  should  lapse  to  me  during  Jerome's  lifetime,"  retamed 
Rupert :  and  at  this  suggested  possibility,  Guy's  lip  curled  up  the  more. 

The  old  man  died.    And  Guy  was  the  lord  of  Pommeroy. 


II. 

A  LOVELY  spring  day.  The  hedges  were  clothed  in  their  luxuriant 
green,  the  sky  was  darkly  blue  with  an  earnest  of  returning  summer, 
and  the  grass,  growing  long,  was  intermixed  with  cowslips  and  blue-bells^ 
and  the  long,  deep-pink  flowers  that  children  call  cookoos,  Alice  Wylde 
sat  on  a  low  stile  near  her  home,  looking  at  the  wild  flowers,  and  thinking 
pensively  of  the  happy  years  of  her  childhood,  when  her  greatest  delight 
had  been  to  go  into  the  fields  and  gather  such,  delights  that  never  would 
return* 

She  was  deeply  unhappy.  Loving  Rupert  Pommeroy  with  all  the 
intensity  of  an  impassioned  and  not  >reli-disciplined  heart,  this  long 
absence  from  him  had  seemed  like  a  separation  of  yevrs.  About  six 
weeks  subsequent  to  Mr.  Pommerov's  deaSii,  Rupert  left  the  abbey«  A 
very  slender  provision  indeed  was  bequeathed  to  him,  only  a  few  thou- 
sands, but  an  appointment  had  long  been  promised  him  under  govern- 
ment. Guy  had  gradouslv  intimated  that  he  was  welcome  to  make  the 
abbey  his  home  until  it  should  be  given,  but  Rupert  {beaded  busineni^ 
and  left.    Guy  Suspected  his  motives :  that  he  had  some  debts,  and  that 
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at  pfeient  it  waa  eonvenient  bis  place  of  residence  should  not  be  so  de- 
ridedly  known.  Rupert's  secret  plea  to  Alice  was,  that  unless  he  went 
to  London  to  look  after  this  promised  appointment,  it  might  nev^  come, 
and  in  secret  they  took  their  leave.  But  that  was  last  September;  and 
now  it  was  April,  neariy  May,  and  he  had  never  come  back  again  ! 

There  had  been  another  desertion  from  Abbeyland,  and  the  deserter 
was  Sybilla  Gaunt.  She  also  did  not  come  back :  and  she  had  been 
gone  nearly  as  long  as  Rupert.  It  was  known  that  the  gamekeeper  le- 
eeived  letters  from  her,  and  he  seemed  tolerably  easy  in  mind:  no  one 
dared  to  speak  to  him  of  his  loss,  for  he  could  put  doWn  impertinence, 
whether  from  rich  or  poor,  with  as  high  a  hand  as  the  old  lord  himself 
had  done,  in  his  haughtiest  days.  Captain  Pommeroy  had  come  down 
at  his  fadier's  death,  and  had  gone  again  when  the  ^neral  was  over;' 
and  Leolin  was  abroad  still.  Miss  Pommeroy  lived  at  the  abbey  widi 
Guy  ;  and  Alice  Wylde  is  sitting  on  the  low  field  stile  there,  lookiiig 
at  the  flowers,  with  eyes  that  see  them  not. 

She  steps  off  the  stile  and  leans  against  it,  for  she  hears  footsteps  ap- 
proaching ;  and,  though  the  hedge  hides  the  invader,  she  knows  them  to 
be  the  lord  of  Pommeroy's. 

"  Good  morning,  Alice." 

<'  Grood  motning,"  she  returned,  preparing  to  move  away. 

''  Stay,"  said  Guy,  putting  his  arm  before  her ;  *<  I  cannot  go  on  like 
this ;  I  cannot  be  shimned  for  ever,  as  you  are  shunning  me.  If  I  com» 
up  with  you  out  of  doors,  you  walk  away ;  if  I  call  at  the  White  House, 
you  will  not  remain  in  the  room.  I  have  been  there  now,  taUdng  to 
your  mother,  and  she,  and  I,  say  that  matters  should  be  brought  to  an 
issue. 

"  They  were  so  brought  long  ago,"  replied  Alice  :  "  only  you  will  not 
take  my  answer." 

''  No,  I  will  never  take  that  answer,"  returned  Guy,  with  agitation 
^'  Oh,  Alice !"  he  added,  changing  his  tone  to  one  of  deep  tenderness, 
^'  have  compassion  upon  me !  my  love  for  you  is  eating  away  my  heart- 
strings." 

''  I  cannot  love  you,"  she  replied,,  in  a  low  tone. 

''  So  you  have  sud:  and  so  I  have  asked  you,  as  I  ask  yon  now, 
Why?" 

'*  It  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  called  up  at  will ;  or  bought  and  sold, 
as  you  would  barter  a  jewel." 

'<  Sufficient  of  it  will  come  at  will ;  if  there  be  no  bar.  I  am  ready  to 
take  you,  and  chance  it.  Is  there  a  bar  ?"  he  continued,  in  a  meaning 
tone. 

Alice  Wvlde  hesitated.  The  persecution — for  so  she  looked  upoD  it 
—of  Guy  Pommeroy  had  become  intolerable  to  her:  when  she  woke  in 
the  morning,  the  consciousness  that  she  should  meet  him  in  the  day,  and 
possibly  be  forced  to  listen  to  his  4ove-making,  would  rush  oyer  her  mind 
with  a  feeling  of  despair ;  and  now  came  the  thought.  What  if  she  told 
him  there  was  a  bar  p  it  might  put  an  end  to  his  hopes  and  his  torment- 
ing. So  she  spoke  out ;  but,  in  the  confusion  and  doubt  of  her  ideis^ 
did  not  weigh  her  words. 

*'  If  I  were  to  impart  to  you  that  there  is  a  bar,  would  it  convince  jou 
that  your  wish  is  useless  ?" 
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"  A  bar  ?"  he  ejaculated.  "  Not  that  of  love — of  love  for  another  ? 
Alice !  do  not  say  it !" 

"  I  must  say  it,  if  I  am  to  speak  the  truth/'  she  whispered.  '*  I  do  love 
another." 

The  dark  expression  came  over  Guy's  face.     "  Whom  ?" 

"  Rupert." 

A  minute  elapsed  before  he  took  in  the  sense  of  the  words.  And  then 
his  passion  broke  forth. 

"  Rupert !  the  ill-doing  spendthrift !  Rupert,  the  disgrace  to  the  name 
of  Pommeroy !  Who  is  now  hiding  himself,  lest  his  reckless  debts  should 
be  visited  upon  him :  whose  misconduct  here  would  be  a  byword  in  men's 

mouths,  but  that  he  is  a  Pommeroy !  who But  I  do  not  believe 

you,"  added  Guy  in  a  different  tone,  as  he  ran  over  in  his  mind  the  pro- 
babilities of  her  avowal,  and  could  not  remember  that  Rupert  and  she  had 
been  sufficiently  intimate  for  love  to  have  supervened :  or  that  they  had 
met,  if  love  had  come.  '*  It  is  false,  Alice :  you  never  saw  much  of 
Rupert,  or  he  of  you." 

Alice  leaned  against  the  stile :  she  did  not  reply,  but  the  rich  flush  of 
love,  remembered  love,  mantled  in  her  cheek,  and  her  lips  parted  with  a 
half  smile. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  drive  me  mad  ?"  stamped  Guy.  "  Why  don't  you 
say  that  you  never  met  him — to  love— that  you  are  asserting  what  is 
false,  only  to  deceive  me  ?" 

^<  I  have  said  what  is  true.  And,  as  to  not  meeting,  I  should  be  sorry 
to  meet  you  in  secret,  as  I  have  met  Rupert." 

"  You — a  gentlewoman — and  my  promised  wife — can  stand  there  and 
avow  to  me  that  you  have  met  Rupert  Pommeroy  in  secret  ?" 

''  I  am  not  your  promised  wife.  And  there  was  no  other  way  in  which 
we  could  meet,  for  you  had  gained  the  ear  of  ray  mother.  If  we  did 
meet  in  secret,  where  was  the  harm  ?  do  you  think  Rupert  would  let  it 
come  near  me  ?" 

The  lord  of  Pommeroy  turned  his  face  from  Alice,  bending  it  on  the 
ground  :  it  was  well,  perhaps,  that  she  did  not  see  it  then.  His  love  for 
her  was  indeed  as  a  volcano  raging  within  him  :  he  could  not  give  her 
up ;  far  rather  would  he  have  given  up  life  and  all  its  benefits.  His,  she 
should,  she  must  be. 

"  Alice,  your  love  is  worse  than  wasted,  if  it  be  given  to  Rupert  Pom- 
meroy.    He  had  none  to  waste,  or  to  g^ve  to  you." 

Again  the  rich  red  flush  of  remembrance  dyed  her  cheeks,  and  her 
lips  were  parted  with  the  same  sweet  smile.     Guy  kept  down  his  temper. 

*^  I  say  Rupert  Pommeroy  had  no  love  to  give  to  you.  He  deceived 
you  :  he  was  only  amusing  himself." 

"  You  shall  not  traduce  him  to  me,"  she  interrupted,  with  spirit.  '^  I 
will  not  listen  to  it.  You  know  the  motive  which  has  obliged  me  to 
confide  this  to  you — that  you  may  fix  your  hopes  elsewhere.  Keep  my 
secret,  Guy,  and  be  generous :  I  shall  be  your  sister  some  time." 

«  Walk  with  me  a  little  way,  Alice,"  he  suddenly  exclaimed.  And 
mechanically  she  obeyed,  for  his  tone  was  imperative.  Guy  offered  his 
arm ;  but  sne  bowed  a  refusal. 

''  You  would  take  Rupert's,"  chafed  he. 

*<  It  is  not  the  custom  for  young  ladies  to  do  so.  And  I  am  quite  alive 
to  th^  exactions  of  custom,"  she  added,  throwing  back  her  head. 
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^^  Ciifltom !"  zetoried  Gyy,  ^'between  two  wlio  are  to  form  tbe  doiest 
tie  on  earth*" 

'<  Did  ^ou  speak  of  yourself,  or  of  Rspert  ?"  she  ratomed,  in  a  sfiirit  of 
aggravation.  And  the  lord  of  Pommeroy,  after  a  look  that  must  have 
betrayed  the  bHtemess  of  his  hearti  walked  by  her  side  in  ailenoe. 

They  emerged  from  the  fields ;  and  a  few  steps  along  the  loai,  to- 
wards the  village  brought  them  in  front  of  Gaunt,  the  gamekeeper's. 
The  cottage  appeared  shut  up :  it  frequently  was  so^  now  SybiUa  had 
lefL     Guy  Pommeroy  stopped,  and  laid  his  forefinger  on  Alice's  ann, 
and  caused  her  to  turn  towards  it 
'<  You  see  that  plaoei  Aliee  ?" 
"Yes.     What  of  it?" 
^*  Look  at  it,  my  dear.     Study  it  welL" 

^  It  is  Gaunt*s  cottage,"  she  exclaimed,  wonderingly.  ^  Why  am  1 
to  look  at  it?" 

^'It  was  well  that  you  should  see  it  Because  there  was  where 
Rupert's  love  was  given." 

She  was  slow  in  understanding.  No  suspicion  of  the  aort  had  ever 
dawned  upon  her.  And  Giuy's  words  only  called  up  thoughts  of  the 
gamekeeper  and  the  cottage :  not  of  SybiUa. 

Guy  turned  back  towaroB  her  home^  walking  by  her  side  atilL  *^  There 
are  certain  topics,  Alice,  that  we  may  not  discuss  openly;  custom,  which 
you  avow  yourself  a  disciple  of,  does  not  sanction  it;  the  proprieties  of 
hfe  would  not  sanction  it:  nevertheless,  some  of  this  reserve  must  be 
forgotten,  when  circumstances  imperatively  compel  it." 
Alice  Wylde  turned  her  wondering  eyes  upon  him. 
'<  You  know  that  Sybilla  Gaunt  luis  left  the  place,"  he  resumed,  in  a 
low,  deep  tone:  '^  you  knew,  at  least,  it  is  probable  you  do,  why  she  has 
been  obliged  to  leave  it.     She  is  with  Bupert" 

Silence  ensued.  Guy  glanced  round.  Alice  was  walking  on,  but  he 
could  not  see  her  fiice,  for  it  was  held  straight  forwards,  and  bonnets- 
do  listen,  ladies  fair ! — ^were  worn  large  then. 

'<  The  author  of  the  evil  that  fell  upon  Sybilla  Gaunt  was  Rupert 
Pommeroy,"  continued  Guy :  *'  he  who  ought  to  have  guarded  her  mm 
it,  had  he  seen  it  approaching,  no  matter  from  what  quarter,  brought  it . 
upon  her.  He  is  a  heartless  man ;  and  whilst  he  must  have  been  pre- 
tending— as  you  now  say— to  live  for  you.  Ins  love  was  given  to  Sybilla. 
His  real  love,  mind,  Alice :  and  if  he  affinned  aught  else  to  you,  he  was 
base  and  false." 

As  a  blast  of  lightning  fidls  upon  a  tree^  and  shatters  it»  ao  werediese        i 
words  falling  upon  Alice  Wylde's  brain.     The  scandal,  touching  Sjbilla        I 
Gaunt,  had  been  too  popular  a  theme  in  the  village  to  escape  her  know- 
ledge ;  nay,  her  own  mother  had  spoken  openly  of  it,  in  her  heaiisg,  to 
JHf  iss  Pommeroy. 

They  came  to  the  fields,  and  Guy  held  the  g^te  open  for  her  to  pass 
through.  He  could  have  gnashed  his  teeth,  as  he  thought  how  she 
must  love  Rupert — for  her  countenance  was  white  with  agony,  and  her 
steps  tottered. 

"  Is  it  true  ?"  she  gasped. 
'*  It  is  true  as  that  you  and  I  are  here,  living." 
Remembrance  was  busy  within  her :  events  of  the  past  were  cocijaring 
themselves  up,  tofles  whuih  had  excited  no  reflectioa  at  the  time.  •  She 
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remembcsrod  <»io^  to  have  reiMirk^  to  Rupert  oa  tiie  belmiy  of  ^biUa 
Gaunt,  and  Rupert  had  replied  with  some  gay  wordn^—what  wae  ^ybilla's 
beauty,  eotupared  to  hen  ?  but  his  tone  was  «  constsraitied  <aie^  and  he 
abruptly  changed  the  theme.  Again,  she  remembered,  in  driving  home 
with  her  mother  from  a  diiltieivparty,  one  raooblight  nighty  at  which  they 
had  met  the  lord  and  Guy,  but  not  Rupert^  who  bad  sent  an  elous^  she 
saw  Rup«rt  standing  just  beyond  the  corner  of  the  trees  at  Gaunt's 
cottage-;  and  there  was  another  shadow  Heat  him>  an  undefined  one :  ihe 
gamekeepel^s,  she  had  Aen  eomdaded,  and  Ae  had  wondm^  why  Rtipert 
had  gone  down  there  so  late*  How  was  it|  that  she  llad  been  so  blinded  ? 
Now  she  came  to  think  of  it,  who  but  Rupert,  with  Us  &soinating 
manners  and  his  handsome  form,  irith  his  careless  txrineiples  lind  indif- 
ferenee  to  consequences,  was  likely  to  have  tumed  ibe  head  of  Sybilla  ? 
The  clodhoppers  of  the  village — she  would  have  spurned  theknun^foot. 
How  could  Miei  Alice^  have  been  So  innocently  unsuspecting?  The  very 
fact  of  SybiUa's  quitting  the  ^ace  widi  Rupert*^biit  a  few  days  elapsed 
between — might  have  told  her. 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  was  terrible :  all  het  love  seemed  to  be  thrown 
back  upon  herself;  and  she  could  have  wept  tears  of  agony  at  the 
thought  of  how  he  must  have  laughed  at  her  credulity.  At  hei^  who 
had  told  hhn  of  her  rejection  of  Guy,  of  her  refusal  to  become  the  lady 
of  the  abbey,  for  his  sake  !     But  bhe  eould  be  its  lady  still* 

"  Alioe^*  began  Guy,  as  they  neared  her  home,  "  when— **^" 

''  Say  nothing  to  me  now,"  she  fiercely  answered,  '^  or  I  shall  be  visit- 
ing the  hate  upon  you  that  I  am  beginnmg  to  feel  for  Rupert.  If  he  htts 
thus  trifled  wiui  me  ■  ■■'* 

^*  He  has,"  interrupted  Guy.  '^  If  you  think  I  am  capable  of  deceiv- 
ing you,  ask  the  village*''  And,  in  good  truth,  the  village  would  pro-> 
bably  have  said  as  Guy  did,  for  their  suspicions  had  'pointed  at  the  gay 
and  attraative  Rupert.  But  they  held  their  peace,  for  was  he  not  a 
Pommeroy  ?  and,  amongst  the  smipk  around,  it  was  pretty  generally 
held  that  the  Pommeroys,  like  kings,  could  do  no  wrong. 

The  lord  of  Pommeroy  spoke  his  farewell  and  departed:  Alice  did  not 
answer  him,  but  went  on,  in.  Not  that  she  intended  any  particular  dis- 
courtesy to  him,  but  her  mind  was  in  a  chaos  of  tumult.  ^*  To  come  to 
me  with  his  false  vows,  from  the  company  of  that  girl  T'  die  mutteted  to 
herself,  *'  to  win  my  love;  to  play  upon  my  credulity ;  to  sport  with  my 
heart's  most  sacred  feelings ;  and  then  return  to  whence  he  came»«^to 
her!     Oh,  mercy !  how  shall  I  support  myself?" 

A  little  voice  came  whispering  to  her.  Is  it  true?  or  is  Guy  deceiving 
you  t  She  thought  it  was  true ;  the  probabilities,  looking  back,  seemed 
to  say  that  it  was.  But  she  went  to  her  mother,  who  was  deep  in  the 
pages  of  a  fashionable  novel,  and  asked  out  a  question  boldly :  little 
cared  she,  in  her  despair,  for  what  Guy  had  called  the  proprieties  of 
lif«. 

<<  Mother,  who  was  it  tumed  SybillA  Gaunt  to  the  wrong  path  ?" 

Now  it  happened  that  Mrs.  Wylde  was  particularly  alive  to  Ubi  pro^ 
prieties  at  that  moment ;  for  the  book  before  her,  though  calling  itsdf  a 
novel,  was  of  the  most  orthodox  school :  holy  little  village  children, 
young  clergymen  in  long  (and  very  unbecoming)  black  skirts^  and  right 
iMmourable  ladies,  all  of  whom  talked  in  pious  sentences  of  band-bos 
perfeetion  and  ftr^fetched  grammar,  cocreot^  but  not  easy^  and  who  had 
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wsvet  heard  ol  ^^  wi^ong  pathfy"  mueh  lees  come  in  contact  with  them 
therefore  Mn.  Wylde  bent  a  severe  brow  on  Alice. 

"Young  lady !  such  topics  are  ignored  in  society.  What  are  you 
thinking  of?" 

"I  want  to  know  who  it  was  thaA  led  Sybilla  Gaunt  to  sin,*'  proceeded 
Alice,  plunffing  deeper  into  the  mire. 

She  stood  before  her  mother  with  a  pale  face  and  eye  of  dark  miseiy, 
and  it  brought  down  Mrs.  Wylde  from  her  stilts. 

^<  Alice,  what  in  the  world  is  the  matter  ?  What  is  Sybilla  Gaunt  to 
you  ?    It  was  not  Guy  Pommeroy,  therefore—^*-'* 

«  Was  it  Rupert  ?" 

"  Child,  I  say,  these  subjects  are  better  let  alone.  What  has  come  to 
you  that  you  should  court  them  ?  Of  course  it  was  Rupert :  everybody 
knows  that." 

But  Alice  spoke  again,  in  the  last  faint  effort  to  struggle  with  despair. 
'*  I  heard  you  say  to  Mi^  Fommeroy,  when  you  were  telling  her  aooot 
it,  that  it  was  not  known  who—-" 

"  To  be  sure  I  did,''  interrupted  Mrs.  Wylde.  ''  She  put  the  ques- 
tion to  me,  point  blank,  and  I  could  not  say  to  her,  '  Your  brother 
Rupert'" 

^<  Why  fdid  not  the  villi^e  shun  him  ?  He  was  popular,  he  was 
courted  up  to  the  very  hour  he  left  it." 

"  The  village  shun  a  Pommeroy !"  derisively  retorted  Mrs.  Wvlde. 
'^  If  a  Pommeroy  chose  to  tell  them  they  roust  sell  their  souls  to  0101^ 
they  would  only  kneel  and  do  it.     Hush,  Alice !  here  comes  Joan." 

Joan  Pommeroy  entered.  She  was  left  for  a  ipoment  alone  with 
Alice,  and  the  latter  approached  her  with  an  eager  whisper. 

^*  Joan,  tell  me :  was  it  known  who^-wbo  led  Sybilla  Gaunt  from  the 

right  r 

Miss  Pommeroy  looked  surprised.  She  disdained  to  equivocate,.and 
therefore  did  not  reply.     ''  Are  you  ill,  Alice  ?" 

'^  I  have  heard  that  it  was  Rupert*,"  resumed  Alice,  her  eyes  strained 
on  Joan  with  a  wild  expectancy  that  it  was  not  pleasant  to  look  upoo. 

Joan  Pommeroy  bowed  her  head.  ''  I  believe  it  was.  I  ask,  Alice, 
if  you  are  ill  ?" 

''  Oh  no,"  she  answered,  with  a  harsh  laugh,  <^  I  am  very  weU." 

Guy  Pommeroy  had  proceeded  home.  He  opened  his  desk,  and  wrote 
a  sharp  brief  not«  to  his  lawyers  in  town : 

"  The  judgment  you  hold  against  Rupert  Pommeroy  proceed  upon  at 
once,  and  lock  him  up.  Listen  to  no  terms  for  a  compromise,  unless 
you  have  my  orders  to  do  so :  but  still  remember  that  I  do  not  appear  as 
connected  with  the  affair. 

"  Pommeroy  of  Pommeroy  Abbet." 

That  was  the  signature  of  the  lords  of  Pommeroy.  And  just  two  days 
after  that  was  penned,  was  Mr.  Rupert  Pommeroy  inside  the  walls  of  a 
debtors'  prison,  and  likely  to  remain  there. 

HI. 
Gaily  went  on  the  preparations  for  the  wedding,  for  Alice  Wylde  had 
at  length  consented  to  be  Guy  Pommeroy's  wife.     The  villagers  said 
how  happy  she  would  be  with  the  lord ;  the  gentry  how  lucky  she  was 
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to  have  obtained  him,  a  prize,  for  which  (thoug^h  nobody  wotild  acknow- 
ledge to  it)  many  had  striven  ;  and  the  reader,  who  is  in  the  secret,  will 
say  what  misery  she  was  earring  out  for  herself.  Misery  indeed :  but  to 
be  revenged  on  Rupert  Pommeroy  she  would  have  grasped  a  far  less  de- 
sirable position  than  that  of  being  the  abbey's  mistress.  The  only  re- 
venge she  could  take  upon  him  was  that  of  rushing  in  hot  haste  to  be 
somebody's  wife :  at  least,  it  appeared  the  only  one  likely  to  tell  upon 
the  false  Rupert. 

The  day  prerious  to  the  nuptials  arrived,  and  Alice  sat  in  her  room, 
her  heart  braving  out  its  anguish.  Her  maid  was  kneeling  before  a 
half-packed  trunk. 

"  Are  these  flowers  to  go  in,  miss  7* 

**  Flowers,**  was  the  abstracted  answer — «*  what  flowers?" 

'*  These,  miss,  that  were  between  the  paper  in  the  little  drawer.  Here's 
a  rose,  and  a — what  is  it  ? — a  white  gerinium  I  think,  miss,  but  they  are 
dried  up  beyond  knowing." 

Alice  turned  her  head^  to  see  the  flowers — she  had  overlooked  them 
when  casting  away  the  rest — and  the  tide  of  memory  came  rushing  over 
her.  They  were  the  last  he  had  ever  given  her,  and  too  well  she  remem- 
bered how  they  were  given ;  his  words  and  his  looks  of  love.  She 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  gave  vent  to  a  groan  of  pain,  not  to 
be  suppressed. 

The  maid  heard  footsteps  outside,  and  stretched  up  her  head.  '^  Here's 
the  lord  of  Pommeroy." 

Alice  knew  she  must  go  to  him.  And  why  should  she  not :  was  he 
not  to  be  her  husband  ere  many  hours  had  passed  ?  But  the  current  of 
her  thoughts  had  been  turned  to  the  events  which  she  had  latterly  striven 
to  bury,  and  an  impulse  arose — ^long  afterwards  she  used  to  wonder  why 
it  should  so  have  arisen — to  speak  of  them  to  Guy. 

She  went  down  to  him :  she  stopped  his  words  of  greeting  and  put 
away  his  hand.  '*  Guy,  did  you  deceive  me  when  you  told  me  that — 
that  ill  of  Rupert  ?" 

The  lord  of  Pommeroy  turned  his  eyes  upon  her.  <*  Why  do  you  ask 
that  now  ?" 

'*  Were  I  to  find,  later,  that  you  had  deceived  me,  it  would  be  bad  for 
us  both ;  for  you  and  for  me,"  she  dreamily  said. 

"  The  lords  of  Pommeroy  disdain  deceit,"  was  his  reply.  "  The  fact 
of  Rupert's  remaining  away  so  long  might  convince  you  that  he  is  with 
hery  without  any  other  proof." 

**  Trye,  true,    she  murmured;  "  forgive  me,  Guy." 

Guy  Pommeroy  bent  towards  her,  and  would  have  sealed  his  forgive- 
ness, but  was  met  by  a  gesture  of  aversion.  '^  Don't,  please,"  she  faintly 
said,  as  she  drew  away.  A  nasty  scowl  contracted  Guy's  face.  When 
these  little  episodes  peeped  out,  showing  how  utterly  she  disliked  him, 
he  felt  at  war  with  her,  with  Rupert,  with  the  world,'  and  with  Heaven. 

But  the  morrow  came,  like  other  days  come,  all  in  their  turn,  and  the 
long  train  of  bridal  guests  swept  into  the  chapel,  the  bride  the  loveliest 
of  them.  And  that  same  evening  Alice  Pommeroy  entered  upon  her 
reign  at  the  abbey,  having  promised  to  be  to  its  lord  a  loving  and  faith* 
ful  wife. 
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NOTES  ON  NOTB-TfORTHIM, 

•  « . .  And  make  tlbteia  laen  o^  xuMi^  (do  jqm  <M>te,  Oken  9}^X«««'«X«iMr'i£Mf, 
Act  m.  Sc.  1. 

D.  Pedro,  Or,  if  thou  wilt  hold  longer  argnment. 

Do  it  in  notes. 
Balth.  Note  this  before  my  notes, 

There's  not  a  note  of  nUne  that's  worth  the  noting. 
Ul  iWro.  Wliij  these  aie  recy  entoheta  ftkat  be  speaks, 

X^eteSftno^f^Bi*^^*  ^uid  notuii^l 

Much  Ado  AbofU  NittkiM^  ActC  Sc  3. 

Andtheae^  Notes  afeMttared««teawayL^iNaoMii,  Book  L 

Notee  of  ezeeption,  notes  of  adrnkatlon, 

Noteaof  asseMfey  notes  of  iiitef!rogation.«^il«sn  Ctrme^  e.  $i. 


XVII.-^Thk  AiPMn^AHiiK  QuLomrosL 

The  Life  of  James  Crichton  of  Cluny,  commonljr  celled  tibe  Adnii- 
rable  Crichton,  has  been  narrated,  long  years  agOy  by  bis  iaJostiioas 
countryman,  Mr.  Patrick  Eraser  Tytler^  without,  fiowevei:,  attracting  »oy 
Qonsiderable  throng  of  readers*  The  world  is  content  to  beEeve  tbt 
Crichton  wi^s  Admirable,,  and  slill  to  call  him  so  ;  if  tbeie  be  adoabtas 
to  bis  deserving  the  epithet,  they  are  willing  to  give  iim  (not  ia  a  jtuj- 
box  sense)  theT)enefit  of  the  doubft,  and  letliis  manes  make  the  most  of 
it  His  manes,  meanwhile, .  may  be  almost  accounted  9  vaiusluDg 
quantity ;  threatening  a  case  of  no  remainder.  Bapidly,  as  Mr.  Gadyle 
saySy  the  Admirable  Chrichton  '^  is  growa.  a  shadow."*  UnhebTfln,  oi 
misbelievers,  there  have  been,^  who  jprofess  themaelvea  to  *^shRrw%  >*' 
pect*'  that  he  may  never  have  been  anything'  else.  Hia  reputation  tbev 
regard  as  the  shadow  of  a  shade^  Stat  mmim^  umbra.  But  '^ 
cautious  historian,  feeling  hb  way  step  by  step,,  and  sifting  his  aotfao- 
rities  line  upon  line,  has  pretty  satisfactorily  shjDwn  that  in  the  stoij^'^ 
James  Crichton's  career  there  is  a  solid  substratum  of  romantic  64  f 
matter-of-fact  romance.  It  seems  fairly  established  that  the.  timc^oE^ 
young  gentleman's  birtb  was  about  the  yeax  of  grace  1561,  aod^^ 
place  somewhere  in  Scotland.  That  he  was  educated,  at  St..  ^siiss^ 
where  George  Buchanan  wa3  one  of  his  masters,  and  possibly  (soiae^ 
know  George  well  would  say  certainly)  tickled  him  with  tkp  *«** 
besides  instructiBfi^  him  in  the  humanities^.  That,  lU^e  most  othet 
Scottish  youths,  his  contemporaries,  of  gentle  birth,  James,  staxted  ^} 
his  travels  when  midway  in  hi^  teens;  and  had  scai:cely  arrived  in  F>^ 
when  he  challenged  its  chiefest  dons  to  discuss  any  conceivajbtetopcift 

*  " .  .  .  Now  after  five  centuries  .  .  .  Wallace's  birthplace  iji  unks^^  ^^ 
to  the  Scots;  and  the  Admirable  Crichton  still  more  rapidly  is  grown  a shsdof ; 
and  Edward  Longshanks  sleeps  unregarded  saye  by  a  few  antiquarian  ^'''''" 
&c.    (Carlyle's  Miscellaneous  Essays:  "  Early  German  Lit.**) 
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almost  any  eonceivable  language — ^twelve  languages  h&ng  formally  spck 
cified,  any  one  of  which  they  might  choose  and  welcome— the  stripling 
allowing  their  worships  six  weeks  to  cram  in,  whi(^  he  spent  in  tilting, 
field  sports,  and  reyelling  extraordinary.*  That  he  in  this  fashion  and 
at  this  rate  came,  saw,  and  conquered  the  sagest  of  the  sage,  and  fairest 
of  the  fair.  That  he  fonght  for  Henri  III.,  visited  Rome  and  astonished 
the  natives,  repeating  in  presence  of  Pope  and  Cardinals  the  feats  that 
had  won  him  in  Paris  the  title  of  Admirable.  That  nevertheless  he  was 
poor  in  purse,  and  dejected  in  spirits ;  that  at  Venice  he  was  for  months 
a  pensioner  on  the  patronage  of  Aldus  Manutius  the  printer — at  Padua 
displayed  his  accomplishments  more  brilliantly  than  ever — at  various 
other  university  towns  proved  his  readiness  to  meet  all  comers,  and  his 
ability  to  put  them  down — and  at  Mantua,  especially,  produced  an 
"  immense  sensation,"  by  fighting,  vanquishing,  and  laying  in  single 
combat  a  certain  It^ian  agnoB,  ^^  of  a  mighty,  able,  nimble,  and 
vigorous  body,  but  by  nature  fierce,  cruel,  warlike,  and  audacious,  and 
superlatively  expert  and  dexterous  in  the  use  of  his  weapon,''  who,  we 
are  told,  was  in  the  habit  of  going  from  city  to  city  throughout  Italy 
(then,  as  still,  boasting  the  ablest  masters  of  fence  in  Europe  at  large) 
"  to  challenge  men  to  fight  with  cold  steel,  just  as  Crichton  did  to  chal- 
lenge them  to  scholastic  combats." t  Here^  too,  this  Yoimg  Mirabel 
himself  '^  came  to  grief" — being  cut  ofi^,  whether  in  an  accidental  brawl, 
or  by  foul  assassination,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  while 
his  renown  was  rather  waxing  than  waning, — ^for  the  court  of  Mantua 
(where  Crichton  "  coached "  the  Duke's  son,  Vincenzo  Gonzaga)  was 
enraptured  with  the  all-accomplished  chevalier,  whose  Italian  comedies* 
were  the  rage  there,  and  whose  own  acting  in  them  charmed  the  congre- 
gated rank  and  fashion  of  the  place.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death,  it  is  agreed  that  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  the 
Prince  his  master ;  and  popular  superstition  has  not  scrupled  to  trace  to 
this  act  the  calamities  which  subsequently  befel  the  house  of  Gonzaga. 

A  few  Latin  verses,  printed  in  the  types  and  at  the  risk  of  his  Vene- 
tian friend,  Aldus,  appear  to  be  the  sole  extant  evidence  of  his  literary 
powers.  Certainly  not  by  these  is  his  title  of  tlie  Admirable  kept  alive 
to  our  day.  It  is  his  by  traditional  right,  on  the  strength  of  a  renown 
in  the  legitimacy  of  which  his  most  illustrious  contemporaries  were 
prompt  to  acquiesce.     And  thus  it  has  come  about  that  the  world  accepts 

*  His  peripatetic  polemics  may  remind  the  reader  of  Abelard,  who,  however, 
"  altogether  abandoned  the  court  of  Mars  for  the  fostering  care  of  Minerva  .  .  . 
choosing  rather  the  weapons  of  diiilectical  argument  tfaim  the  trophies  of  war. 
Accordingly,**  says  that  scholastic  philosopher,  **  I  travelled  through  various  pro- 
vinces; and  wheresoever  I  bad  heard  this  art  [dialectics}  to  be  thriving,  presented 
myself  in  the  field  of  peripaietio  emubJtion^'    (Abelard,.  Hist.  Calam.) 

t  That  these  challenges  on  Crichton's  part  created  some  amusement  as  well  as 
much  excitement,  and  gave  occasion  for  wags  to  be  waggish  as  well  as  for 
scholars  to  show  off  their  scholarship,  appears  from  what  Bbccalini  reports  of  the 
sub-Bciiption  a  la  Fasquin  affixed  to  one  of  his  provocative  placards;  for,  wherea» 
the  placard  set  forth  that  he,  James  Crichton,  was  arrived  in  such  a  town,  and 
was  prepared  to  dispute  at  once  with  any  doctor  and  on  any  subject,  a  malicious 
reader  wrote  underneath:  "  And  whosoever  wishes  to  see  him,  let  him  go  to  the 
Falcon  Inn,  where  he  will  be  shown" — the  formula  in  vogue  with  your  vagabond 
showmen  who  invite  attention  to  a  newly-imported  panther,  or  pink-eyed  lady, 
or  Hottentot  Venus,  or  two-headed  child. 
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the  Admirable  Criehton  as  a  beau  ideal  of  eneyelopsBdie  eDdowments — 
uses  his  name  as  a  proverb,  expressive  of  coDStellated  gifts  and  graces, 
shining  as  with  a  light  that  never  else  was  known  on  sea  or  shore.  It 
would  seem,  bv  this  conveation^  estimate  o£  him,  as  though  whatefw 
passages  descnptive  of  all-accomplished  knighthood,  universal  culture, 
and  gracious  refinement,  are  to  be  met  with  up  and  down  the  poets,  old 
and  new,  had  their  being^s  end  and  aim  in  the  person  of  this  umqoe 
chevalier.     Whether  it  be,  for  example,  an  apostrophe  from  Catullus : 

0  qui  flosciilus  es  juventiorum, 

Non  honim  mode,  sed  quot  ant  fuerunt, 

Aut  posthac  aliis  erunt  m  annis. 

Or  a  portrait  from  Dan  Chaucer: 

So  lyke  a  man  of  armys  and  a  knight. 
He  was  to  sene,  fulfild  of  high  prowesse ; 
For  bothe  he  had  a  body,  and  a  myght 
To  do  that  thyng,  as  wel  as  hardynesse ; 
And  eke  to  se  hym  in  his  gere  hym  dresse, 
So  fresshe,  so  yung,  so  weldy  seined  he, 
Hit  was  an  hevyn  on  hiin  for  to  se ;— * 

or,  as  in  a  later  stanza,  eulogistic  of  one 

^that  is  the  welle  of  worthinesse. 

Of  trouthe  ground,  miironr  of  goodlyhede. 
Of  wit  Apollo,  ston  of  sikemesse. 
Of  verta  rote, 

et  ccetera^  et  ctstera,  ejusdem  generis.     Or  again,  as  regards  person  and 
manners,  the  lines  of  Butler, 

A  wigbt  lie  was,  whose  very  sight  would 
EntiUe  him  Mirror  of  Elnighthood — 

while,  as  regards  mental  culture,  the  after  lines  are  equally  applicable,  by 
a  traditional  prescriptive  right. 

Besides,  'tis  known  he  could  speak  Greek 
As  naturally  as  pigs  squeak ; 
That  Latin  was  no  more  dificile. 
Than  to  a  blackbird  'tis  to  whistie.f 

Or  he  might  stand  for  the  true  original  of  Sir  Valentine's  false  firiend : 
one  who  had 

Made  use  and  fair  advantage  of  his  days ; 

His  years  but  young,  but  his  experience  old ; 

His  head  unmellowed,  but  his  judgment  ripe ; 

And  in  a  word  (for  far  behind  nis  worth 

Ck)me  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow). 

He  is  complete  in  feature,  and  in  mind, 

With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman.:]: 

Or  for  Jemmy  Thomson's  Knight  of  Arts  and  Industry,  who  in  the 
greenwood  shade  was  bred. 


*  Chaucer:  "Troylus  and  Cryseyde."  f  Hudibraa,  Ft.  I.  Canto  I 

}  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  IL  Sc  4. 


AboL  grew  at  last  a  kmght  of  nmchel  fame. 

Of  aictiye  mind  and  vigorous  lustyhed. 

The  Knight  of  Arts  and  Industry  by  name* — 

whom  Minerra  and  the  Sacred  Nine  having  taken  in  hand, 

Of  fertile  genius  him  they  nurtured  well. 
In  every  science,  and  in  every  art 
By  which  mankind  the  thoughtless  brutes  excel, 
Tlat  can  or  tise,  or  joy,  or  grace  impart. 
Disclosing  all  the  powers  of  head  and  heart ; 
Ne  were  the  goodly  exercises  spared 
That  brace  the  nerves,  or  make  the  limbs  alert. 
And  mix  elastic  force  with  firmness  hard : 
Was  never  knight  on  ground  mote  be  with  him  compared.f 

Like  La  Fontaine's  Ulysses, 

n  joignait  k  la  sagesse 
La  mine  d'lln  h^ros  et  le  doux  entretien4 

He  is  the  accredited  exemplar  of  Hood*s  panegyric, 

Bare  composition  of  a  poet-kni^ht. 
Most  chivalrous  among  chivalnc  men, 
Distinguish'd  for  a  polish'd  lance  and  pen 
In  tuneful  contest  and  in  tourney-fight ;    ' 
Lustrous  in  scholarship,  in  honour  bright, 
Accomplish'd  in  all  ^ces  current  then. 
Humane  as  any  in  historic  ken. 
Brave,  handsome,  noble,  affable,  polite. § 

Or  of  Tennyson's — 

A  life  that  all  the  Muses  deck'd 

With  gifts  of  grace,  that  might  express 
All-comprehensive  tenderness. 

All-subtilising  intellect  :1| — 

not  forgetting  a  more  direct  application  in  the  laureate's  portraiture  of 
Edwin  Morris : 

But. Edwin  Morris,  he  that  knew  the  names. 
Long  learned  names,  of  apric,  moss  and  fern. 
Who  forged  a  thousand  theories  of  the  rocks. 
Who  taught  me  how  to  skate,  to  row,  to  swim. 
Who  read  me  rhymes  elaborately  good 
His  own — ^I  called  him  Cmchton,  for  he  seem'd 
All-perfect,  finished  to  the  finger  nail.^ 

And  yet  it  is  not  every  one  who  accounts  it  an  unequivocal  compliment 
to  be  called  Crichton.  When,  for  example,  Thomas  de  Quincey,  then 
in  his  early  teens,  was  a  guest  at  Laxton,  and  his  hostess,  Lady  Carberry, 
"  insisted,"  he  says,  "  upon  calling  me  her  *  Admirable  Crichton,'  " — 
he  demurred  to  this  honourable  title  upon  two  grounds  :  first,  as  being 
one  towards  which  he  had  no  natural  aptitudes  or  predisposing  advan- 
tages ;  and  secondly  (which  made  her  stare),  as  carrying  with  it  no  real 
or  enviable  distinction.     '^  How  far  that  person  reiJly  had  the  accom« 

*  Castle  of  Indolence,  Canto  II.  t  Ibid. 

X  Livre  XU.  Fable  I.  §  Hood's  Poems:  Sonnet  HL 

H  In  Memoriam,  LXXXIV.  %  Edwin  Morris  $  or,  The  Lake. 
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plishments  ascribed,  to  hiniy  I  wMf«d  as  aqneatioa  ttoiwortibmT6rtig8;liDg. 
My  objection  commenced  at  an  earlier  point :  real  or  aot  real,  the  ae- 
complishments  were,  as  I  insisted,  vulgar  and  trivial.  Vulgar,  ihat  is, 
when  put  forward  as  exponents  or  adequate  eixpvenieia  of  inlefiectaal 
grandeur."  As  our  objector  views  it»  the  whole  rested  on  a  miaconoep* 
tion  ;  the  limitary  idea  of  knowledge  being  oonfoandad  with  the  infinite 
idea  of  power.  To  have  a  qiuckness^  he  argues,  in  copying  or  mimickiDg 
other  men,  and  in  leamii^  to  do  dexterooaly  what  tk^  did  clmnsilj, 
ostentatiously  to  keep  glitternig  before  men's  eyee  a  thanmatorgic  yersa* 
tility  such  as  that  of  a  rope-dancer,  or  of  an  lolman  juggler,  in  petty  ac- 
complishments, vras  a  mode  of  the  very  vulgarest  ambifion :  one  efiort  of 
productive  power,  a  little  book,  for  instance,  wUch  should  impress  or 
should  agitate  several  successive  generations  of  men,  even  thongh  far 
below  the  higher  efforts  of  human  art— *«8,  for  example,  ihe  ''  De  Lnita- 
tione  Christi,"  or  **  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  or  *'  Robinson  Cruaooy"  or 
''  The  Yiear  of  Wakefield  " — was  worth  any  coneeivaUe  amount  of  attain- 
ments when  rated  as  an  evidence  of  anything  that  could  justly  denominate 
a  man  ''  admirable."  Hence,  and  according  to  this  view  of  the  question, 
^'one  felidtous  ballad  of  Ibrty  fines  might  have  enthroned  Crichton  as 
really  admirable,  while  tfie  pretensions  actually  put  forward  on  his  behalf 
simply  instal  him  as  a  cleverish  or  dexterous  ape.***  ''We  talk,"  sa^ 
Mr.  Uallam,  '*  of  the  Admirable  Crichton,  who  is  little  better  tiian  a 
shadow,  and  fives  but  in  panegyric"!  '^^  Edinburgh  Reviewer  oi 
Mitchell's  Aristophanes  compares  the  Athenian  Sophists — v^ial  end  un- 
principled, by  his  estimale— -to  **  the  admirable  Crichton,  and  other 
charlatans  of  the  middle  ages,  who  were  accustomed  to  set  up  dudlei^^ 
offering  to  dispute  de  omni  sctbiUJ*^  By  such  censors,  tfaos  Univmd 
Grenius  is  made  to  dwindle,  in  effect,  into  something  fittle  if  at  all  superior 
to  Pennyboy's  barber,  in  Ben  Jonson's  comedy — ^'  a  pretty  scholar,"  who 
**  went  out  master  of  arts  in  a  throng  at  the  university,"  and  managed  to 
"  get  into  a  majsque  at  court,  by  his  wit,  and  the  good  means  of  his 
cittern" — 

He's  a  nimble  fellow. 

And  alike  skili'd  in  every  liberal  seicnoe. 

As  having  certain  snaps  of  alL§ 

Alluding  to  the  disposition  of  certain  critics  to  shake  the  celebrity  of 
Crichton,  by  assailing  the  few  poetical  pieces  lefii  by  him,  the  popolar 
author  of  the  romance  which  bears  the  Admirable  one^s  name  protests 
against  measuring  the  grasp  of  his  intellect  by  so  un^r  a  standard. 
'*  This  is  to  judge  of  the  fire  of  Sappho  by  her  twin  odes  ;  of  the  comic 
humour  of  Menander  by  his  fragments.  The  prejudices  of  Dr.  Black,  the 
learned  Ixographer  of  Tasso,  must,  indeed,  have  been  blinding^,  sbce  he 
could  see  no  beauties  in  the  Appulsusy  no  inspiration,  no  verve,  no  dassic 
taste  or  feeling  in  the  odes  to  Massa  and  Donatus."  But  Jamea  Crif^ten's 
champion  iheu  goes  on  to  insist,  that  it  is  not  from  what  remains  to  us 
of  that  preux  chevalier's  writings,  but  from  the  effect  produced  i^n  his 
contemporaries  (and  such  contemporaries),  that  we  can  foraa  a  just 
estimate  of  his  powers.     "  By  one  who  knew  him  well,  he  was  styled 

♦  AutoMographic  Sketches,  by  Thomas  de  Quincey,  voL  2.  ch.  ii. 

t  HaUna's  literature  of  Europe,  vol.  L  part  i.  cb.  in. 
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'  mastro  di  mosiri  '-^'  divithim  pkme  juvenem  '-^'  unieam  et  refram  in 
tirris  mwem  f  bj  another,  '  mosiro  maravigliaso  /  hj  a  third,  '  stBeuH 
mtmsirum,  oMs  pkmnix,  dmmomum  protsms  ;'  hy  a  fourth,  *  ingtnium 
pfdi^ioaum,^  By  all  he  wbb  esteemed  a  miracle  of  learning.  The 
idolised  friend  of  Aldus  Manutius,  of  Lorenzo  Massa,  Giovanni  Donati, 
and  Sperone  Speroni,  amongst  the  most  aeeompHshed  scholars  of  their 
age;  the  antagonist  of  the  redoubted  Areangelus  Mercenarius  and 
Giacomo  Mazzoni  ....  could  not  have  been  other  than  a  most  extra- 
ordinary person."* 

True,  the  ascription  of  versatility  is  often  construed  into  an  indictment. 
A  notion  of  the  limited  range  of  genius,  it  has  been  observed,  and  of  the 
impossibility  of  its  expansion  without  deterioration,  springs,  in  a  g^eat 
degree,  from  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  mankind,  who  do  not  like  to  admit 
that  any  single  fellow-creature  can  eclipse  them,  and  achieve  eminence 
in  more  than  one  direction.  *^  If  unity  of  pursuit  be  the  only  road  to 
pre-eminence,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  admirable  Crichton  ?  His  must 
have  been  the  genius  of  universality-^a  plural  singleness — an  encyclo- 
psRdic  unity  of  mind."t  What  shall  we  say  to  him?  the  sceptic  may  here 
rejoin :  wny,  simply  that,  in  any  high  sense,  in  any  true,  any  real  and 
abiding  sense  of  the  word,  he  was  not  admirable.  His  very  versatility 
disposes  of  him.     His  universality  condemns  him. 

In  vain  are  remonstrants  of  this  sort  remonstrated  with.  '^  Les  vues 
courtes,"  says  La  Bruy^re,  '^  je  veux  dire  les  esprits  homes  et  resserr^s 
dans  leur  petite  sphere,  ne  peuvent  compreadre  cette  universalite  de 
talents  que  Ton  remarque  quelquefiHS  dans  un  mdme  sujet :  ou  ils  voient 
I'agr^abie,  ils  en  excluent  le  solide :  ou  ils  croient  decouvrir  les  graces  du 
corps,  I'agilit^,  la  souplesse,  la  dext^rite,  ils  ne  veulent  plus  y  admettre 
les  dons  de  Tdme,  la  profondeur,  la  reflexion,  la  sagesse :  ils  6tent  de 
I'histoire  de  Socrate  qu'il  ait  danse.'^J  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton — himself  an 
expert  in  ^^versatilit}^-- ^Mlnunngly  appeals  to  Milton  as  an  august  ex^ 
ample  of  the  aspiration  to  theunivmU^-to  that  ^*  severe  repubfican,'*  who, 
though  coming  down  to  the  vulgar  gaze  in  Gok)urs  so  stem  yet  so  sub- 
lime^ had  in  his  early  tendencies  all  that  most  distinguishes  our  ideal  of 
the  knight  and  eavafier.  **  No  man  in  these  later  days  was  ever  by  soul 
and  natute  so  entirety  the  all-aeeomplished  and  consummate  gentleman. 
Beautiful  in  p»8o»"«-eouxt)y  in  address— <6killed  in  thegalknt  exercise  of 
anus— <-a  master  of  eaoh  manlier  as  each  softer  art— 'versed  in  music,  in 
song,  in  the  language  of  Europe — the  admired  gallant  of  the  dames  and 
noUes  of  Italy,  .  ...  he,  the  destined  Dante  6i  Engknd,  was  the  con- 
centratioM  of  our  dreams  of  the  Tioubadour — and  the  reality  of  the 
imaginary  Crichton«"§  And  albeit  the  seeptteal  epithet  ^imaginary" 
is  thus  substituted  for  '*  admirable/'  in  the  particular  instance  of  Crichton, 
Sir  Edward  stoutly  aiaintains,  as  a  genend  rale^  that  perhaps  no  men 
are  mote  superficial  in  their  views  than  1JK>se  who  euHivate  one  branch  of 
learning,  and  only  one  branchr*--4ione  less  superfieial  thaa  those  who  know 
the  outlines  of  many.  Maehiav^i  is  referred  to,  who,  besides  writing 
the  ''  Prince,"  wrote  comedies  and  a  novel — a  treatise  on  the  military 
art — and  poetry  without  end ;  Bacon,  who,  with  the  same  pen  which 
demolishea  the  scholastic  system,  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  laws,  a  cure  for 


♦  Preface  to  «  Crichton.*  t  Horace  Smith. 
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tbe  gouty  the  translation  of  a  psaltn,  and  an  essay  on  plantations  ;  and 
Goethe,  who  was  botanist  as  well  as  poet  and  philosopher.  Let  the 
argument,  then,  go  for  what  it  is  worth  in  behalf  of  that  9LllmiraI)le  J&cot 
whom  the  French  king's  jester  depicts  (in  fiction,  indeed,  but  founded  on 

&ct)  as  one 

Who  talketh  Greek  with  us 

Like  great  Busbequius ; 

Knoweth  the  Cabala 

Well  as  Mirandola ; 

Fate  can  reveal  to  us 

Like  wise  Cornelius ; 

Beasoneth  like  Socrates, 

Or  old  Xenocrates ; 

Whose  system  ethical, 

Sound,  dialectical, 

Aristotelian, 

Fantagruelian, 

Like  to  chameleon, 

Choppeth  and  changeth, 

Everywhere  rangetn  I 

Who  rides  like  Centaur, 

Preaches  like  Mentor, 

Brinks  like  Lyceus, 

Sings  like  TyrtsBus, 

Reads  like  Badsus, 

Vaulteth  like  Tuccaro, 

Painteth  like  Zucchero, 

Diceth  like  Spaniard, 

Danceth  like  galliard. 

Tilts  like  Orlando, 
in  short. 

Does  all  that  man  can  do  !* 

The  verdict,  however,  of  not  a  few  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  seniois,  of 
a  subsequent  and  critical  age,  is  foreshadowed  in  the  ironical  queries  pat) 
in  the  same  romance,  by  the  disaffected  collegians — ^such  as,  '^  Who  may 
be  this  Phoenix,  this  Gargantua  of  intellect,  who  is  to  vanquish  us  all,  as 
Panurge  did  Thaumast  ?"  and,  who  is  he  that  is  more  philosophic  than 
Pythagoras — more  studious  than  Cameades — ^more  versatile  than  Aid- 
biades — more  mysUcal  than  Plotinus — more  subtle  than  Averroes — ^mcie 
visionary  than  Artemidorus — more  infallible  than  the  Pope — ^and  who 
pretends  to  dispute  de  omni  scUnli  !\  There  is  justice,  and  injustice  too, 
probably,  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  Some  exaggeration  here,  some 
underrating  there.  The  one  side  multiply  more  than  they  ought,  the 
other  subtract.  This  critic  deals  too  exclusively  in  plus  signs,  that  in 
minus.  The  equation  will  only  come  out  by  duly  setting  plus  and  nuMts 
over  against  each  other,  and  letting  negative  cancel  positive  to  the  extent 
of  its  power.    Non  nobis,  we  humbly  profess,  tantas  componere  Uiiu, 

Hence,  for  this  Favourite — lavishly  endowed 
With  personal  sifts,  and  bright  instinctive  wit. 
While  both,  einoellishing  each  other,  stood 
Yet  further  recommended  bv  the  charm 
Of  line  demeanour,  and  by  dance  and  song. 
And  skill  in  letters,} 

♦  "  Crichton/'  oh.  ii.  t  Ibid.  ch.  I 

t  Wordsworth:  The  Excursion.    Book  YI. 
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we  have  jevery  inclination  to  cherish  a  becoming  respect,*  and  no  kind 
of  desire  to  subject  the  Admirable  to  a  fatal  process  of  Nil  Admirari, 
On  the  other  handy  we  see  much  that  is  sound,  and  wholesome,  and 
profitable  for  these  and  all  times,  in  the  cautions  of  the  De  Quinceys  and 
Sydney  Smiths  against  a  spurious  universality,  whether  they  be  right  or 
wrong  in  making  Crichton  the  text  of  their  discourse,  and  holding  kim 
forth  as  a  warning  not  an  example,  a  sciolist  rather  than  a  scholar,  a 
charlatan  and  not  a  sage.  For  there  is  a  certain  morbid  affectation  of 
the  universal,  which  springs  from  the  lower  principles  of  our  nature,  and 
tends  to  no  good,  but  the  reverse.  Helvetius  might  be  a  wonderfully 
clever  fellow ;  but  it  made  the  judicious  g^eve  rather  than  admire  when 
they  watched  his  restless  endeavours  after  universal  admiration; — now 
soliciting  the  plaudits  of  the  theatre,  as  a  dancer  on  the  stage  in  the 
mask  of  Javiller — anon  setting  up  for  a  profound  mathematician,  in 
emulation  of  the  then  petted  Maupertuis,  whom  tip-top  Paris  was  so 
delighted  to  honour,  and  so  eager  to  show  it — ^then  again  entering  the 
dramatic  lists  against  Voltaire  himself,  with  an  ambitious  tragedy  on  the 
conspiracy  of  Fiesco — and  at  another  time  intent  on  dividing  honours 
with  Montesquieu,  by  the  composition  of  a  cognate  and  not  inferior 
treatise  to  L^Esprit  des  Lois.  And  although  we  may  allow,  with  Mr. 
Henry  Rogers,  that  there  have  been  men  in  every  age,  who,  gifted  with 
gigantic  powers,  prodigious  menK>ry,  and  peculiar  modes  of  an-anging 
and  retaining  knowledge,  have  aspired  to  a  comprehensive  acquaintance 
with  all  the  chief  productions  of  the  human  intellect  in  all  time ;  who 
have  made  extensive  incursions  into  every  branch  of  human  learning ; 
and  whose  knowledge  has  borne  something  like  an  appreciable  ratio  to 
the  sum  total  of  literature  and  science  ;  who,  as  Fontenelle  expressively 
says  of  Leibnitz,  have  managed  ''  to  drive  all  the  sciences  abreast  ;"t 
we  at  the  same  time  recognise,  as  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  in  the  full 
height  and  depth  of  its  scope,  in  the  full  length  and  breadth  of  its 
meaning,  the  caveat  once  issued  by  Sydney  Smith,  in  the  character  of 
Lecturer  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding :  "  Then  there  is  another 
piece  of  foppery  which  is  to  be  cautiously  guarded  against — the  foppery 
of  universality, — of  knowing  all  sciences,  and  excelling  in  all  arts,— 
chemistry,  mathematics,  algebra,  dancing,  history,  reasoning,  riding, 
fencing.  Low  Dutch,  High  Dutch,  natural  philosophy,  and  enough 
Spanish  to  talk  about  Lope  de  Vega :  in  short,  the  modern  precept  of 
education  very  often  is,  ^  Take  the  Admirable  Crichton  for  your  model ; 
I  would  have  you  ignorant  of  nothing !'  Now  my  advice,  on  the  con- 
trary, is,  to  have  the  courage  to  be  ignorant  of  a  great  number  of  things, 

« 

*  Crichton,  by  the  way,  was  one  of  the  names  suggested,  of  Persons  one  would 
wish  to  have  seen, — at  that  memorable  evenmg  c^  Charles  Lamb,  recorded  by 
Hazlitt  in  the  second  of  his  Winterslow  Essajs. 

t  ^  Such  minds  have  alwajs  been  rare;  but,  as  we  just  now  observed,  they  must 
soon  become  extinct  For  what  is  to  become  of  them  in  after  ages,  as  the  domain 
of  human  knowledge  indefinitely  widens,  and  the  creations  of  human  genius 
indefinitely  multiply?  Not  that  there  will  not  be  men  who  will  then  know 
absohUebf  more,  and  with  far  greater  accuracy,  than  their  less  favoured  predeces- 
sors; nevertheless,  their  knowledge  must  bear  a  continually  diminishing  ratio  to 
the  sum  of  human  science  and  literature  ;  they  must  traverse  a  smaller  and 
smaller  segment  of  the  ever  dilating  circle.''  (H.  Rogers's  Essays,  vol.  ii.  '*  On 
the  Vanity  and  Glory  of  Literature.") 
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in  order  to  avoid  the  calainity  of  being  ignorant  of  erery  thing,  I  would 
exact  of  a  young  man  a  pledge  that  ne  would  nev^  read  Lope  de  Vega; 
he  should  pawn  to  me  hia  honour  to  abstain  from  BettineUi>  and  his 
thirty-five  original  sonneteers ;  and  I  would  exact  from  him  the  most 
rigid  securities  that  I  was  never  to  hear  anything  about  Aat  race  of 
penny  poets  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Cosmo  and  Lorenao  di  MedicL'^ 

A  man  of  Universal  Genius  ?  The  phrase  is  but  a  left-handed  com- 
pliment, after  all.  It  savours  rather  of  satire  than  of  admiration«-H)f 
irony  than  of  good  faith«  In  affecting  it,  great  men  are  twitted  with 
littleness.  Of  Cardinal  Bichelieu  it  is  said  by  the  Abb6  d'OUvet^t  Ce 
grand  komms  had  the  vastest  ambition  that  ever  was  :  not  content  with 
the  glory  of  governing  France  with  almost  aheolute  sway,  of  depressing 
the  formidable  house  of  Austria,  and  of  agitating  all  Europe  at  pleasure, 
he  further  aspired  to  write  comedies.  Nor  did  he  stop  uicre.  At  the 
same  time  that  he  was  writing  oomedies,  hejMqued  himsdf  on  composiDg 
beautiful  books  of  devotion ;  nor  did  books  of  devotion  hinder  his  essay- 
ing to  please  the  ladies  by  the  agrtmenU  of  hia  person;  and  again, 
despite  his  gallantry,  he  set  up  to  be  a  savant  in  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and 
Arabic,  and*  indeed  resorted  to  mean  shifta  to  enforce  these  polyglot  pre- 
tensions. 

Moli^re's  Aristotelian  babbler,  le  docteur  Fancrace,  as  a  trim-built 
model  of  universal  scholarship.  ^^  Homme  de  suffisanoe,"  as  he  self- 
assertiugly  assures  SgamareUey  '*homme  de  capaeite.  Homme  cod- 
8omm6  dans  toutes  les  sciences,  naturelles,  morales,  et  p<^itiquei«  Homme 
savant  savantissime,  per  omnes  modas  ef  casus,  Homme  qui  poasede, 
superlattviy  fable,  mythologie  et  histoire,  grammaire,  podrie,  rhdtoiique, 
dialectique  et  sophistique,  mathematiques,  arithm6tique,  optique,  oniro- 
critique,  physique  et  m^tapbysique,  cosmom^trie^  geometric,  architecture, 
speculoire  et  speculatoire,|  m^ecine,  astronomic,  astndogie,  physkmomie, 
metoposcopie,§  chiromancie,  geomancie,||  etc/'f  To  a  leas  pedantie, 
but  still  more  frivolous  class,  belong  your  all-accomplished  Admirables 
of  the  Bob  Handy  sort.  ''  Wondernil !  My  Bob^  you  must  know,'' 
exclaims  Sir  Abel^  "  is  an  astonishing  fellow  !^-you  have  heard  of  the 
Admirable  Crichton,  maybe  ?  Bob's  of  the  same  kidney  "—and  is 
made  to  assert  his  kindred  in  more  than  one  scenes  and  at  more  than  one 
disadvantage,  in  Morton's  now  unreadable  though  occasionally  still  acted 
comedy,**  over  which  our  grandfathers  laughed  their  heartieat  and  oar 
grandmothers  wept  their  best,  in  the  good  old  times. 

*  Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy.    Iiocture  IX. 

t  Hist,  de  I'Acad.  Fran9aiBe,  §  XVIII. 

X  La  sp^culatoire  is  the  art.  of  interpreting  thunder  and  lightningf  comets, 
meteors,  and  other  such  phenomena.  La  tpdcuhire  is  that  part  of  the  art  of 
diyination  which  oonsists  in  a  power  of  showing  in  a  mirror  whatever  persou  or 
things  are  asked  for.  Doctor  Pancrace  was  a  Cornelius  Agrippa,  as  weii  at  a 
Qalen,  a  Priscian,  a  Vitrayius,  an  Archimedes,  a  Daniel  come  to  jndgmettt,  and 
ever  or  never  so  many  more. 

^  Art  of  telling  a  person's  fortune  hj  scrutinising  his  features.  Upoa  which 
chimerical  science  Cardan  has  left  the  world  a  very  carious  folio  volume. 

U  Chiromtmcie  is  equivalent  to  palmistry.  O^omaueie  is  the  art  of  divining  by 
means  either  of  the  lines  traced  at  haiard  on  the  earth,  or  of  the  natunl  cneki 
ohservable  on  its  surface. 

%  Le  Manage  Porc^  Sc^ne  VI 

♦♦  Speed  the  Plough,  Act  L  Sc.  2. 
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STEREOSCOPIC    GLIMPSES. 
Br  W«  Chaiuues  Ej&nt. 

HI.— COWPER    AT    OI<KBT. 

A.  SLIP-SHOD  dreamer  robed  in  grey. 

His  head  with  linen  crowned^ 
Where  winds  the  garden's  grayelly  way 
'Mid  mossy  turf  and  flowery  spray, 

Slow  pausing,  looks  around. 

Eve  dying  in  the  ruddy  west. 

High  in  the  eaat  appears — 
A  silver  arc — ^the  moon's  yocmg  crest. 
That  floods  with  joy  the  gazer^  breafft, 

And  brims  his  eyes  with  tears. 

Earth's  fragrance  fills  the  twih'ght  air. 

Now  fresh  with  early  dews ; 
Here  delicate  sweet-peas'  perfume^^fhere 
The  clove*like  scabeus'  scent  more  rare 

Their  mingling  breath  diffuse. 

Clear,  bell-like  silence,  o'er  the  scene 

Suspended,  soothes  the  ear; 
While,  echoing  o'er  the  landscape  green. 
Faint  tinklings  from  some  fold  unseen 

Sound  musically  near. 

Beside  the  path,  beyond  the  lawn, 

A  trelHsed  porch  sustains 
A  yellow  clambering  woodbine,  drawn 
In  pendant  loops,  that  autumn's  dawn 

Streaks  red  with  ripening  veins. 

Within  the  oj)en  door  descried, 

An  old  familiar  chair— 
The  littered  table  at  its  side 
Half  hid  by  books  with  fame  allied-^ 

Decoys  the  loiterer  there. 

When,  lo !  from  leafy  covert  soon 

Three  mystic  forms  gleam  oiit, 
And — where,  'mid  laurelled  shade,  the  moon 
Across  the  sward  her  shimmering  boon 

Sheds — circling  glide  about. 

Strange  errant  shapes,  wee  four-foot  fays. 

That  fitful  whirl  and  twine. 
Half  court,  half  mock  the  musing  gaze 
That  while  it  marks  their  sportive  ways 

Can  all  their  joy  divine. 
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Note  well  that  pensive,  brooding  smile 

That  shines  tnose  lips  apart ! 
It  speaks  the  soul  no  sins  defile. 
The  mind  without  one  touch  of  guile. 
The  chaste  but  saddened  heart. 

While  yet  the  leverets,  wheeling  round 

Those  slippered  feet,  fast  trace 
Upon  the  green  and  dewy  ground 
Faint  rings  of  slow  contracting  bounds 
Tears  tremble  down  that  face — 

That  face  all  thrilled  with  nerves  of  pain ! 

Those  eyes,  ah,  wild  and  sad ! 
Where  gleams  of  genius  strive  in  vain 
To  light  the  chaos  of  a  brain 

Inspired — despairing— mad !  . 

Yi^e,  restless,  bright,  protruding  eyes. 

That  more  than  genius  fires. 
Within  whose  deptn  of  gloom  oft  dies 
What  joyin  lovely  dreams  arise 
From  Hope's  sublime  desires. 

Through  twelve  dread  years'  oblivion  now 

Serenest  thoughts  emerge. 
That  with  fresh  charms  that  life  endow — 
As  Spring  blooms  on  a  wintry  bough. 
Or  paeans  drown  a  dirge. 

Responsive  to  blind  prayers  of  pain 
Long  raised  through  starless  night 

She  midnight  of  that  tortured  brain), 
rough  storm  and  darkness  heard  again— 
God  saith,  "Let  there  be  light !" 

And  Paradise  sweet  Earth  appears 

To  poet  gaze  once  more, 
And  rapture  trembles  in  the  tears 
That  own  the  God  that  soul  reveres. 

The  God  those  dreams  adore. 

So  eve  in  tremulous  glory  dies 

Yon  shadowy  form  above, 
Celestial  calm  its  hush  supplies, 
While  near  his  heart  EartVs  beauty  lies 
With  Heaven's  divinest  love. 


(    A&6     ) 


AUNT  FRANCISCA. 

fbou  the  danish  of  cabl  bebnhabd. 

Bt  Mrs.  Bushbt. 

PabtL 

On  a  lovely  summer  evening,  in  the  mondi  of  July,  an  old  lady  was 
to  be  seen  walking  alone  by  the  row  of  small  houses  which  forms  one 
side  of  St.  Anne's-plaoe,  and  stretches  down  towards  the  harbour.  This 
part  of  Copenhagen  contains  the  domiciles  of  the  fashionable  world;  it 
is  what  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain  used  to  be  to  the  Parisians ;  palace 
succeeds  to  palace,  fiie  court  is  situated  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  the 
foreign  diplomatists — a  class  more  important  in  Copenhagen  than  perhaps 
in  any  other  place  on  earth — ^honour  this  portion  of  the  city  by  maidng 
it  their  abode.  But,  as  it  were,  to  remind  the  world  that  great  people 
cannot  do  without  the  poorer  sort,  certain  small  houses  have  here  and 
there  thrust  themselves  into  good  society,  and  the  many  signboards 
hanging'  out  plainly  evince  that  their  inhabitants  do  not  wear  laurels  so 
easily  won,  or  enjoy  such  luxurious  repose  as  their  neighbours  do.  At 
any  rate,  such  certainly  is  the  case  with  the  dwellers  in  the  row  of  houses 
above  mentioned,  which,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  is  occupied  by  me* 
chanics,  seafaring  men,  and  other  common  people* 

The  old  lady  walked  so  slowly  that  you  could  easily  perceive  she  was 
already  on  the  shady  side  of  life  ;  her  carriage  was  stiff,  and  her  steps 
measured,  as  if  she  moved  with  some  difficulty;  yet  it  was  evident  that  she 
had  some  determined  object  earnestly  in  view.  Her  features  were  sharp, 
and  denoted  firmness;  indeed,  they  might  have  been  thought  harsh  and  for- 
bidding, had  not  her  mild  blue  eyes  imparted  an  expression  of  tenderness 
and  goodness  to  her  otherwise  stern  countenance.  I  know  not  if  my 
description  is  clear  enough  to  convey  to  my  readers  any  idea  of  the  face 
that  now  stands  before  my  mind's  eye,  but  Aunt  Francisca's  countenance 
was  always  somewhat  of  a  difficult  problem,  and  this  must  be  my  excuse 
if  I  have  failed  in  the  delineation  of  it.  Her  dress  was  in  keeping  with 
her  general  appearance;  it  was  in  the  fashion  of  a  bygone  period,  at 
least  twenty  years  old  in  make  and  materials,  and  yet  one  might  in  vain 
have  sought  for  a  single  spot  or  crease  in  it.  There  were  such  fastidious 
cleanliness,  and  such  a  degree  of  scrupulous  neatness  visible  over  her 
whole  person,  that  the  beholder  at  once  felt  assured  an  old  maid  was 
before  him.  Be  this  said  without  any  disrespect  to  other  ladies,  whose 
nicety  I  am  far  from  calling  in  question. 

With  an  extensive  parasol  in  her  hand,  and  a  large,  and  apparentiy 
heavy  silken  bag  over  her  arm,  the  old  lady  advanced  towards  a  house 
-whose  exterior  denoted  that  it  was  occupied  by  people  belonging  to  the 
lower  classes.  She  did  not  scan  the  number  of  the  houses,  and  her  feet 
seemed  mechanically  to  have  found  its  threshold,  as  if  she  had  often 
passed  over  it.  And  so  she  had,  in  truth.  A  young  woman,  with-  a 
child  in  her  arms,  opened  the  door  to  her,  and  exclaimed, 
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**  Is  it  reftllj  you,  my  dear  lady  ?  Our  Lord  himself  must  send  you 
here  to  us,  poor  miserable  creatures !" 

The  speaker,  and  the  inhxii  she  held  in:  her  arms,  were  both  clad  in 
absolute  tatters.  The  child  looked  like  a  monster  in  a  mag^c  glass^ 
shrivelled  up,  y^Uov-skiniMd,,  with  sunken  but  starmg  eyee^  and  wrinkled, 
though  scarcely  yet  two  years  of  age.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to 
have  determined  which  bora  the  palm,  for  imt  and  disorder,  the  room  or 
its  inhabitants. 

The  elderly  lady  looked  about  iavaia  for  a  place  where  she  might 
seat  herself. 

"^  Yon  io  not  deserve  fbat  I  8lK)uld  eome  more  frequentfy  ta  vidt 
joa-^  the  lady  said;  **  aU  hope  of  assisting  you  is  at  an  end  when  jon 
yourself  will  do  nothing  ta  improve  yonr  condition.  In  what  state  is 
this>that  I  fimd  you  ?  You  pronnsed  me  tJiat  when  next  I  came  I  should 
see  everything  ndy  about  yov.' 

The  woman  east  down  her  eje&  at  this  reproached  greeting',  andie* 
mained  s3ent.  She  pbeed  the  cluld  on  the  floor  while  she  dusted  witb 
the  shreds  of  an  eld  garment  a  wooden  stoolj  the  only  seat  in  d» 
room.  The  lady  looked  compassionately  at  the  chil^  and  said,  in  a  ks 
stem  voice, 

"What  you  wiU  not  db  f<w  your  own  comfort's'  sake,  you  wifl  smdh^ 
not  refuse  to  do  fbr  the  sake  of  your  poor  children.  Tlie  unfovtuest? 
little  creatures  will  perish  amidst  all  this  dirt;  it  must  engender  dis- 
ease. Where  are  the  other  children  ?  Has  the  eldest  gone  to  school 
yet?" 

The  poor  woman  looked  much  embarrassed,  and  stammered  a  few 
words  wnich  it  was  impossible  to  comprehend.  The  hidy  continued  faer 
interrogations : 

**  And  your  husband — ^has  he  got  any  work  ?  Why  did  he  never 
go  to  the  place  where  I  told  him  he  could  obtain  em^oyment  ?  Be- 
cause he  prefers  remaining  in'  idleness  to  attempting  any  usefol  occupa- 
tion— ^he  would  rath^  spend  in  rioting  the  few  pence  he  can  scrape 
together,  than  work  to  place  himself  beyond  want  and  wretche^ess. 
miat  will  be  the  end  of  these  courses  ?' 

•*  Ah,  my  good  lady,  you  are  quite  right,"  replied  the  woman  y  *'  my 
husband,  the  g^od-for-nothing  that  he  is,  is  the  cause  of  all  our  miseiy. 
He  will  not  let  spirits  alone,  and  every  penny*  we  have  goeer  dowir  Jus 
throat  in  strong  drink.  I  beg  pardon  for  mentioning  this  to  jooy 
madam,  who  no  doubt  have  a  fine,  good  gentleman  for  a  husband,  but 
men-folks  in  our  rank  are  dreadful  creatures ;  I  oftm  wish  I  had  never 
married.'* 

*<  Very  likely  your  husband  has  the  same  improper  feeling  toward 
you,  ami  upon  as  good  grounds,"  repHed  the  old  lady.  "Married  people 
should  bear  with  each  other,  and  snare  their  burdens  between  them  as 
well'  as  t^r  pleasures.  A  disorderly  wife  has  no  right  to  complidn  of  a 
£sorderiy  husband.  It  is  a  woman's  duty  to  make  hosne  eomfofable; 
^at  can  be  done  at  fittle  cost,  but  it  cannot  be  done  without  order  and 
cleanliness.  AH  that  I  have  seen  here  proves  that  yov  nre  qtdte  as  mash 
in  ^ault  as  your  husband.  Where  is  the  yam  for.  which  I  gave  yon 
money  p    Have  you  bought  the  flax  ?" 

The  poor  woman  burst  mto  tears,  and  began  to  protest  that  she  was 
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nofeto  UsmVi  Had  Aft  knowit  the  lad^B  Bame,  or  wlmift  ake  resided, 
she' would  have  oome  to  ha  in  her  trouble.  But  she  was  ignorant  of 
both;  tfie  landkxrd  had  Aieatened  to  turn  diem  out  into  the  street  if  thej 
did  not  pay  their  rent ;  and  she  had  nothing  to  give  him,  no  means  of 
keepiBg&nMjf  over  their  heads  except  by  handhog  him  the  money  en- 
doited  tO'  her,  whkii  Ae  was  assured  by  her  husband  there  was  no  sin 
in  dbposing  of  in  tbis  wa?^,.  ar  it  had  been  a  gift*  The  old  lady  inquired 
more  minutftly  intO'  the  stafee  of  their  affiurs,  lemDnstrated  with  the 
yonng  womaiH  aocdded  her,,  and  threstened  to*  withdraw  the  assistaaice 
she  gane  them  i£  they  would  not  make  some  exertion  for  the  future  to 
fae^.  tbemsabras,  and  finished  by  drawing*  ferth  firam  the  large  silk  bag 
sundry  articles  of  food  and  dotmng,  whm  she  laid  on  the  table  before 
the  onfertunate  meter.  She  then  took  the  inftwt  up  from  the  floor, 
hiand  it^  and  ga^^se  it  some  niee  wheatsn  bread  and  a  new  dressy  and  pro** 
miaed  te  mo&er  that  she  would  give  the  child  an  entire  suit  of  new 
clothes  if,  on  her  next  visit,  she  found  everything  clean  and  in  order. 
Bestomdng  upon  her  once  more  some  earnest  ii^unettons,  the  lady  left 
the  house  wsthont  waiting  to  listen  to  the  poor  woman'a  thanks  and 
blessings. 

Ifhen  she  went  up  the  street  it  was  with  the  same  measured  steps, 
and  the  same  prim  air  as  before  ;  the  large  silk  bag  hung  from  her  left 
aorfla,.  hut  it  w«s  empty  now,  while  she  held  daintily  with  two  fingers  of 
her  right  hand  the  old-fashioned  paiasoL  Thus  she  walked  on  until  she 
reached  a  house  in  Bredegade,  where  resided  a  relation  of  hers  named 
Werner,  the  widow  of  »  eonncillor  of  state,*  who  had  two  daughters,  of 
whom  the  elder  was  called  Louise,  the  younger  Flora.  Louise  was  a 
very  quiet  girl  and  of  a  retiring  disposition;  she  was  betrothed  and  soon 
to  be  married  to  Rudolph  Horn,  a  young  lawyer,  who  had  agreat  deal  of 
business^  and  was  possessed  of  a  good  private  fortune  beades.  Flora  was 
aeeredy  oig^aged  to  Lieutenaiit  Arnold — secretly,  that  is  to  say,  the 
ei^fagement  had  not  been  declared,  though  everybody  was  aware  of  it: 
It  might  be  a  tolerable  mateh  when  he  became  a  captain,  but  it  would 
probably  be  a  dozen  yean  or  more  before  he  obtained  his  company. 
They  were  both  youngs  however,  and  time  fiies  rapidly,  as  everybody 
knowB)  so  Aey  considea  thonselves  widi  hope. 

The  family  were  sitting  in  an  arbour  in  the  garden,  as  Aey  ofben  did  in 
summer;  Aznold  had  brought  a  newnovd  which  he  had  just  commenced 
reading  aloud  to  thenu  The  ladies-— their  number  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  two  cousins,  who  frequently  visited  them — sat  round  the  table 
with  their  work,  exceedingly  interested  in  the  novel,  which  began  '^  so 
ohanmngiy,"  and  pvomind  to  be  "  so  interesting,"  when  Arnold  hap- 
pened to  look  up,  and  glancmg  along  ihe  gsrden-walk,  exclaimed, 

'^  May  I  be  shot,  if  stalking  towards  us  yonder  is  not — ^yes,  it  is  her- 
self!     I  have  the  honour  to  announce  Aunt  Francisca's  august  arrivaL" 

The  girls  all  cast  looks  of  annoyance  at  the  old  lady,  who  was  slowly 
spprsaohing  the  arbour  where  they  were  assembled.  *'  How  very  tire- 
some !"  exclaimed  the  little  party  as  with  one  voice,  while  Arnold  threw 
his  book  angrily  on  the  table,  and  said, 

*-  Councillor  of  state.  Etatsraad  is  a  Danish  title,  and  an  etatsraad's  wife  is 
styled  Etatsraadinde. 
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^*  Now  we  must  giye  up  knowing  the  rest  of  this  new  stoiy,  for  I  bave 
to  return  the  Yolume  to  its  owner  early  to-morrow  morning.  YHiat  tin- 
lucky  chance  can  have  brought  that  wearisome  old  spectre  here  {his 
evening,  I  wonder  p" 

Louise  rose  and  went  to  meet  the  old  lady.  Aunt  Frandsca  cnrtBeyed, 
and  then  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks.  Mrs.  Werner  and  Flora  underwent 
the  same  species  of  greeting.  A  heavy,  forced  conversation  was  then 
carried  on  about  the  weather  and  the  pleasure  of  having  a  gaiden  m 
Copenhagen.  Arnold  took  no  part  in  it^  although  Aunt  Frandsca  h- 
quently  addressed  herself  to  him ;  Mrs.  Werner  was  the  only  one  who 
muntained  it  with  decent  dvility,  for  people  advanced  in  years  can  betr 
disappointments  better  than  young  persons. 

"  Will  Rudolph  soon  return  from  Holstein  p"  asked  the  old  lady  of 
Louise ;  '*  it  is  surprising  that  he  has  not  written  to  me.  You  can  tdl 
him,  my  dear,  that  I  have  been  expecting  a  letter  bom  him  on  both  the 
last  post  days.** 

^<  That  is  devilish  cool !  A  nice  piece  of  pretension  on  the  part  of 
such  an  antiquated  virago,"  observed  Arnold,  in  a  half-whisper. 

Cousin  Ida  could  not  refrain  from  giggling. 

"  You  seem  to  be  quite  in  a  laughing  liumour,  my  child,"  nud  Ubb 
Francisca. . 

"  Have  you  been  to  the  German  plays  yet  ?"  asked  Flora  of  tboU 
lady,  with  a  furtive  smile  to  the  rest  of  the  party. 

*'  No,  my  head  can't  stand  theatres  now,"  replied  Aunt  Fiaium 
*^  They  do  not  suit  my  age,  and,  indeed,  I  see  so  badly  that  I  oooU  not 
enjoy  acting.     Have  you  been  there  ?" 

Mrs.  Werner  answered  her,  and  plunged  into  a  disquisition  on  some 
of  the  plays,  and  on  the  parts  of  the  performers,  but  Aunt  Fraocuca 
heard  them  without  any  apparent  interest.  She  afterwards  entered  on 
the  subject  of  the  Bible  Society  and  its  great  usefulness,  but  was  listened 
to  in  return  with  apathy  and  suppressed  yawns ;  nobody  then  eared 
about  Bible  societies.  Flora  proposed  that  they  should  dnnk  tea  aHtde 
earlier  than  usual,  and  Louise  went  to  order  it.  The  conversation  came 
to  a  dead  stand ;  at  length  Aunt  Francisca  said,  *'  I  am  aiiaid  my  tuH 
is  inconvenient  to  you  this  evening ;  you  might  have  been  going  oat- 
perhaps  to  the  German  play  ?** 

"  We  were  only  going  to  have  read  aloud  a  book  which  I  bioi^t 
with  me,"  said  Arnold.  ''  There  is  no  German  play  to-night;  bat  tbej 
are  performing  at  Price's,  and  if  the  ladies  are  indined  to  go,  weahill 
be  quite  in  time." 

<*  So  speaks  youth— distances  are  nothing  for  them,"  said  the  oldladj, 
with  a  smile,  under  which  she  attempted  to  hide  the  unpleasant  feelii^ 
she  experienced  at  finding  herself  unwelcome.  '*  You  must  not.  mind  me, 
my  dear  cousins;  I  should  be  sorry  to  put  you  to  any  inconvenience,  and 
am  going  presently." 

But  Mrs.  Werner  begged  her  to  stay,  assuring  her  that  the  tale  cow 
be  read  some  other  time,  and  that  nobody  had  dreamed  of  going  to 
Price's;  Arnold  was  only  joking. 

<<  That  other  time  must  be  during  the  night,  ihen,"  siud  Amoldi  inno 
very  dulcet  tone,  **for  I  have  promised  to  return  the  bocAc  io-monw 
morning,  without  fail." 
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Aunt  Franeisca  did  not  hear  his  eivil  speech,  for  she  was  talking  to 
Mrs.  Werner.  The  young  people  put  their  heads  together,  and  whis- 
pered to  each  other;  judging  by  their  glances,  it  was  evident  that  the 
old  maiden  visitor  was  the  subject  of  their  remarks.  One  criticised  her 
arms,  another  her  bonnet,  a  third  her  parasol. 

^'  But  what  do  you  say  to  that  huge  foraging-sack  hanging  from  lier 
arm  ?  Can  any  one  inform  me  for  what  she  carries  it  ?"  said  Arnold. 
"  It  would  hold  at  least  half  a  bushel  of  com.  Perhaps  the  stingy  old 
animal  goes  to  the  market  to  buy  all  her  own  provisions,  for  fear  that 
her  servant-girl  should  make  a  penny  or  two  out  of  them  now  and 
then." 

"  Nonsense;  she  is  too  prim  to  venture  among  the  market  folks,*'  said 
Ida.  **  But  she  fancies  it  is  fashionable.  Dare  you  attack  her  about  it, 
Flora?" 

Flora  wished  to  show  her  courage,  but  could  scarcely  speak  for  laugh- 
ing, as  she  took  up  Aunt  Franciscans  bag,  and  said, 

''  This  is  a  very  pretty  bag ;  the  embroidery  is  ^  la  Grecque,  is  it 
not?" 

Miss  Franeisca  replied,  gravely,  '<  Pretty  f  You  cannot  possibly  mean 
that,  my  child  ;  it  is  as  ugly  as  a  bag  can  be,  but  it  holds  a  good  deal, 
and  therefore  I  use  it  sometimes.  Living  so  much  alone  as  I  do,  I  must 
occasionally  go  my  own  errands." 

Flora  looked  foolish,  and  stammered  a  few  words  in  defence  of  the 
bag,  while  she  coloured  deeply;  but  the  old  lady  pretended  not  to 
observe  her  embarrassment,  and  slve  continued :  '<  I  think  it  realli/  very 
pretty,  but  it  should  not  be  seen  near  this  lovely  shawl,  which  certainly 
puts  it  to  shame."  So  saying,  she  took  up  a  little  muslin  shawl,  beauti- 
fully embroidered  in  gold  and  coloured  flowers,  which  was  lying  on  the 
table. 

''  I  am  glad  you  admire  it,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  for  I  have 
often  intended  to  beg  your  acceptance  of  it.  I  have  another  at  home 
exactly  like  it^  which  I  intend  for  Louise;  they  are  too  gay  for  my  time 
of  life." 

Flora  was  much  pleased  with  the  gift,  and  had  just  thanked  her  cousin 
-—for  the  old  lady,  though  generally  called  among  her  young  connexions 
'^  Aunt  Franeisca,"  was  by  no  means  so  nearly  related  to  them — when 
Ida  whispered,  "  Why,  it  is  real  East  Indian !  Well,  it  was  lucky  for 
you  that  I  persuaded  you  to  go  into  raptures  about  the  hideous  bag — set 
to  now  and  praise  her  high-heeled  shoes.  Who -knows  what  they  may 
yield  ?" 

'*  Shame  on  you,  Ida.  Do  you  think  I  am  gobg  to  be  rude  to  her 
agidn?"  said  Flora. 

Aunt  Franeisca  found  the  evening  air  rather  chilly,  and  hinted  that  it 
would  be  as  well  to  repair  to  the  more  comfortable  drawing-room  within 
doors.  Many  were  tne  glances  of  anger  and  annoyance  which  passed 
among  the  young  people  when  Mrs.  Werner  thereupon  desired  the  servant 
to  carry  the  tea-things  back  to  the  house,  and  they  had  all  to  rise  in  order 
to  leave  the  garden.  Arnold,  of  course,  gallantly  assisted  the  young  ladies 
in  putting  up  their  work  and  carrying  their  work-boxes,  while  he  exercised 
bis  witty  propensities  at  the  expense  of  Miss  Franeisca.  Flora,  mean« 
while,  offered  her  arm  to  the  old  lady,  who,  however,  did  not  proceed 
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immediately  io  the  bouae,  but  ezprosfed  a  wish  ix>  look  firat  sfc  «mie  of 
the  flower-oedB. 

WLen  ihey  weve  alone,  she  turned  suddenly  towazds  Elan,  and  B«i, 

*'  Tell  me,  bxv  dear  ^iri,  are  yoa  «ngag*ed  to  lientenaut  AmoM  ? 
Perhaps  you  will  think  that  it  is  no  fausiness  of  mine  wfaatlMr  you  aie  or 
not ;  but  whatever  is  of  oonseqnaiee  to  you  is  iBtesesting  to  me,  jmd  it 
is  not  fraia  more  cunosity  AdJt  I  ask  you.  Ahl  I  sawinow  iie  pienod 
your  hand.  •  .  «  «  Come,  you  must  not  deny  it,  £ar  I  skit  it  ^irtkieflj. 
Though  I  am  old,  I  have  shafper  «yeB  and  ean  than  people  may  £nicy. 
But  yoa  know,  my  dear,  girls  should  not  allow  genilemen  to  sqizaeBe  dior 
hands  unless  they  are  actually  engaged  to  them.  It  would  be  qmteioi- 
propei^  otherwise.'' 

Floca  east  down  her  eyes,  but  made  no  reply. 

*'  I  know  that  you  are  a  very  good,  sensible  girl,  and  that  is  why  I  fibs 
you  so  much ;  but  truth  must  be  ixM  and  hstened  to,  although  it  is 
not  always  palatable.  What  are  the  prospects  nowa-days  of  a  liewtenant 
m  the  army  ?  Poor  indeed,  my  child :  i(  would  be  lumost  :an  eternity 
before  you  could  marry.  In  the  mean  time  there  might  be  a  hundnd 
£irtatioii6,  and  the  first  love  might  be  left  in  the  luooh.  •  AEoold  is  yerj 
flighty;,  and  I  fear  also  very  imprudent.  I  know  that  he  is  m  debi^  aod 
that  leads  to  beggary." 

'^  But  all  young  men  get  into  debt,  Aunt  Francisca,"  replied  Fkn^in 
a  low,  subdued  voice. 

^^  Bless  you,  child  I  how  can  you  say  so?  Correct  and  nspectaUe 
persons  do  not  run  into  debt.  Eudcjph  does  not  owe  a  shilling  to  any 
ime — I  could  take  my  oath  to  diat." 

*<  But  there  is  no  necessity  lor  Rudolph  to  hil  into  debt.  "Seeing  that 
he  has  a  good  pri\»te  fortune,  he  has  no  great  mmt  in  keeling  oat  of  it 
But  what  can  a  poor  youog  officer  do  who  has  nothing  but  his  pay  to 
live  on?* 

'^  He  has  no  business  by  his  flattery  and  fair  words  to  entiDe  a  girl  into 
an  engagement  which  he  cannot  carry  out,"  said  3Iiss  Francaaca  ;  ^'  that 
is  altogether  indefensible.  The  age  of  miracles  is  past ;  no  bird  wiU  eone 
flying  into  your  window  with  gold  on  its  bill,  and  in  our  daj^  people 
don't  live  on  air.  Do  you  jreally  imagine  that  love  ss  so  duraUe  a  nduig 
that  it  can  withstand  adversity,  privations,  .and  time  itself,  whifih  oon^es 
all  things  ?  Love  and  inconstancy  are  half-sieters,  dear  Flora.  !Den  years 
hence  you  will  be  called  an  old  maid,  though,  if  married,  yon  wosid  be 
still  considered  at  that  age  a  young  woman.  In  twenty  yeacs  irossL  this 
time  it  would  be  positively  ridiculous  on  your  part  to  tmnk  of  mairyii^, 
yet  Arnold  could  scarcely  venture  to  take  a  wife  before  then." 

Flora  played  with  her  sash,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  teavs^  whilst  tfae 
gloom  that  overspread  her  countenance  showed  how  disagreeable  the  con- 
versation was  to  her.  Aunt  Francisca  looked  earnestly  at  her,  and  pottio^ 
her  arm  gently  round  her  waist,  asked,  in  a  low  voice, 

"  Are  you  betrothed  to  Arnold,  my  child  ?  Answer  me  faniiy.  Flora — 
are  you  or  are  you  not  ?" 

The  girl  tried  to  speak,  but  her  lips  closed  again.  She  looked  at  the 
pretty  East  India  handkerchief,  and  in  her  embagrassnaent  crudied  k  be- 
tween her  fingeis.  The  old  lady  withdrew  her  arm  and  stooped  tz>  pick 
a  flower. 
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<'  Corner  Qw<d0ar/'  she  said^  '^  let  us  go  in ;  it  is  gelttii\g  quite  diill, 
and  tlie  evening  air  is  not  for  old  people  like  ne.  Your  rojses  are  beautiU 
ful ;  permit  me  to  take  one  or  two  home  for  my  flower^vase.'^ 

Flora  hastened  to  gather  a  houquet  of  flowers,  and  then  accompanied 
Miss  Franeisca  to  the  house,  the  latter  talking  on  indifferent  subjectsu 

<'  What  did  she  want  with  you  ?"  asked  one  of  tlie  cousins*  ^'  Did  she 
give  you  anything  besides  the  little  shawl  ?*' 

<*  Oh,  I  wish  she  had  kept  her  shawl,"  said  Flora,  sharply.  ^^  When 
presents  have  to  be  paid  for  by  listening  to  stupid  prosy  lectures,  I,  for 
one,  would  rather  dispense  witn  the  gifts.  She  is  a  tLresome  old  maid  M 
ever  lived." 

Louise  was  presiding  at  the  tea-table,  so  Aunt  Franeisca  jsat  down 
near  her,  and  did  not  again  approach  Flora,  who  seemed  out  of  spirits,  And 
spoke  neither  to  the  old  lady  nor  to  Arnold.  When  the  latter  attemptejL 
to  whisper  something  to  her,  she  drew  back  pointedly  without  listening 
to  him,  and  with  a  toss  of  her  head  which  plainly  showed  Arnold  that  she 
was  out  of  humour.  Arnold  looked  at  Miss  Franeisca  as  if  he  could 
have  murdered  her,  and  muttered  :  ^'  This  is  that  old  wretch's  &ult,  I'll 
be  bound.  A  starched  old  maid  like  her  would  infect  a  whole  regiment 
of  youiu^  girls  with  her  prudery.  I  suppose  I  shall  be  expected  to  see 
that  ancient  piece  of  goods  home — and  if  I  am  compelled  to  undertake 
this  pleasmg  office,  she  shaU  come  to  grief,  for  I  swear  I  will  contrive  to 
make  her  DeJI  and  break  one  of  her  old  1^." 

If  Louise  had  not  spoken  from  time  to  time,  not  a  word  would  have 
been  uttered  the  whole  evening ;  she  was  the  only  one  who  took  any 
trouble  to  keep  up  a  little  conversation.  Arnold  placed  himself  by  the 
window,  and  drummed  listlessly  with  his  Angers  on  the  panes  of  glass ; 
Flora  sewed  diligently,  as  if  ner  daily  bread  depended  on  her  settiw 
through  a  certain  quantity  of  work.  Madame  Werner  knitted  wiw  equii 
perseverance,  and  only  occasionally  contributed  a  '^  yes"  or  a  '^  no"  to  the 
conversation;  the  cousins  cast  sidelong  glances  towards  Amoldi  and 
tittered.  At  length  Jiine  o'clock  struck,  and  it  was  announced  ihat  Miss 
Francisca'43  servant  had  come  for  her.  Everybody  seemed  relieved—- and 
the  old  lady  rose  instantly,  as  if  she  felt  that  her  company  was  unwekomc^ 
and  that  the  sooner  she  took  her  d^arture  the  better.  Madame  Weraar 
squeezed  out  an  invitation  for  her  to  stay  a  little  longer,  but  it  was  not 
accepted. 

When  Arnold  found  that  she  was  really  going,  he  strode  up  to  her,  and 
asked  if  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  escorting  her  home;  at  wUch  z«- 
<quest  the  cousins  could  not  restrain  their  laughter,  and  Flora  had  to  bite 
her  lips  to  prevent  herself  from  following  their  example,  while  Louise  did 
her  utmost  to  prevent  the  old  lady  from  observing  the  rudeness  of  her 
relations*  Her  back  was  scarcely  turned  before  every  tongue  in  the 
drawing-room  she  had  just  quitted  became  loosened,  and  the  sounds  of 
mirth  imd  laughter  could  be  distinctly  heard  by  her  before  she  had  even 
left  the  house.  When  'Louise,  who  had  quitted  the  room  with  Aunt 
Franeisca,  to  see  her  well  wrapped  up,  returned  to  it,  she  attacked  them  for 
their  rudmiess  in  laughing,  and  talking  so  loud  as  soon  as  she  had  left  the 
room,  when  they  had  been  sitting  in  solemn  silence  the  whole  evening 
previously.  Madame  Werner  sided  with  Louise,  but  Arnold  was  not  to 
be  checked  in  his  rejoicings  at  having  got  rid  of  the  stupid,  tixesome  old 
maid. 
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Poor  Miss  Francisca,  meanwhile,  hea^l  the  shouts  of  laughter  as  she 
>Rralked  up  the  street,  and  looking  up  sadly  at  the  windows,  she  thought: 
<<  They  are  rejoicing  at  my  departure ;  even  there  I  am  <2?  tropj^  fiat 
on  her  servant  remarkine  how  uncommonly  gay  they  were  at  Madame 
Wemer^s,  she  only  reptied,  *<  They  are  a  very  lively,  happy  family,  and 
long  may  they  remain  so." 

When  the  ''  happy  fiimily"  were  relieved  of  her  presence,  the  novel 
reading  was  resumed— and  it  was  late  hefore  the  tale  was  finished,  and 
the  party  separated.  After  the  young  ladies  had  retired  to  the  room  which 
they  shared  together,  Flora  exclaimed,  as  she  put  away  the  pretty  Indian 
shawl,  ^' Aunt  Franciscais  a  very  good  soul,  but  she  is  aoominably  tiresome 
—it  is  hardly  possible  to  put  up  with  her." 

'^  I  should  think  that  where  there  is  much  real  worth,  a  little  peco- 
liarity  of  manner  might  easily  be  borne  with,"  replied  Louise ;  but  Flon 
hiugned  as  she  said, 

**  Nothing  is  so  bad  as  to  be  wearisome,  dear  Louise.  I  cao't  endm« 
any  one  who  bores  me." 

Six  weeks  had  elapsed  since  Miss  Francisca's  visit  above  recorded; 
autumn  was  approachine,  the  evenings  were  becoming  longer,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  assummg  a  yellow  tint.  It  was  on  a  grey  afternoon  in 
September  that  a  young  man  passed  slowly  along  Halmtorv,  in  Copen- 
hagen, and  stopped  before  a  small  house  which  looked  as  if  it  were  the 
abode  of  death,  for  the  blinds  were  all  down,  although  there  were  no 
lights  inside.  The  street  door  was  locked,  and  it  was  not  till  long  after 
he  had  rung  that  it  was  opened  by  an  elderly  woman,  who  had  on  a  black 
dress  and  black  ribbons  in  her  cap.  They  recognised  each  other  gravely, 
and  then  the  young  man,  who  seemed  familiar  with  the  house,  ascended 
the  stairs,  ana  entered  a  room  on  the  first  floor,  whilst  the  servant  care- 
fully locked  the  outer  door.  The  apartment  which  he  entered  was 
empty,  not  an  article  of  furniture  relieved  the  bareness  of  the  walls,  and 
before  the  windows  hung  long  white  curtains,  closely  drawn  ;  in  the 
centre  of  the  room  there  was  a  square  space^  where  the  uncovered  hoards 
looked  white  and  shining,  but  the  rest  of  the  floor  was  thickly  strewed 
with  fine  sand,  and  on  that  again  lay  flowers  and  g^en  leaves  taken  from 
trees,  which  in  the  four  comers  of  the  room  were  formed  into  elaborate 
patterns. 

The  young  man  stopped  on  the  threshold  of  the  floor,  and  gassd 
sadly  at  the  empty  desolation  before  him.  He  was  speedily  joioed  by 
the  old  servant,  who  placed  herself  by  his  side,  and  also  contemplated 
sorrowfully  the  square  space,  as  if  she  recalled  in  thought  what  had  so 
lately  occupied  it.  Then,  turning  her  eyes  towards  the  young  man,  and 
perceiving  by  the  expression  of  his  countenance  what  was  pasdng  in  lua 
mind,  she-  held  out  her  hand  to  him  in  silence,  which  he  took  and 
pressed  warmly.  She  was  a  trustworthy,  affectionate  creature,  a  ser- 
vant of  the  olden  time,  such  as  are  scarcely  ever  to  be  met  with  now  in 
&milies  of  our  modern  days. 

Presently  the  youns^  man  crossed  the  room,  stepping  lightly,  as  if  he 
were  afraid  to  crush  the  already  fadins^  flowers,  and  opened  the  door  to 
another  apartment,  where,  as  in  the  first,  long  white  curtuns,  drawn 
across  the  half-closed  windows,  gave  a  dim  sad  tone  to  the  tasteful  furni- 
ture and  gay-coloured  carpet     He  was  followed  by  the  old  servant^  who 
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told  him  that  he  would  find  the  keys  belonging  to  her  late  mistress  in 
her  own  little  daily  sitting-room,  and  that  all  her  keeping  places  were 
in  perfect  order.  <<  Alas !  sir,"  she  added,  "  how  miserable  it  is  for  me 
to  be  leflb  behind.  I  had  always  hoped  and  prayed  that  our  Lord  would 
graciously  call  me  first." 

'^  It  is  the  course  of  nature  in  this  world,  Inger,"  he  replied,  '^  that 
the  eldest  should  go  first.  Your  mistress  was  almost  ten  years  older  than 
you.** 

^^  Very  true,  sir.  Had  my  dear  mistress  lived  till  next  Candlemas, 
she  would  have  completed  her  sixty-seventh  year,  and  I  shall  be  fifty- 
seven  come  next  March.  Three-and-twenty  years  have  I  lived  with  her, 
and  I  can  testify  to  her  goodness  in  every  respect ;  she  was  such  a  bene- 
fiustress  to  the  poor.     Oh !  how  many  of  them  will  miss  her  V* 

And  Inger  began  to  weep  bitterly ;  her  tears  were  of  genuine  sorrow 
for  the  loss  of  her  kind  mistress,  for  Rudolph,  who  was  the  nearest  of  kin 
to  the  deceased  lady,  had  already  told  the  faithful  servant  that  a  comfort- 
able provision  should  be  made  for  her,  so  as  to  secure  to  her  independence 
for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

Rudolph  Horn  was  the  legal  heir  of  the  Miss  Francisca  Garlov  who 
had  that  day  been  buried.  She  had  been  his  mother's  first  cousin  and 
dearest  firiend,  they  had  been  almost  brought  up  together,  and  their  in- 
timacy had  subsisted  without  any  diminution,  until  death  had  separated 
them,  thirteen  years  before,  by  removing  Rudolph's  mother  from  this 
world.  The  old  maid  had  transferred  her  firiendslup  for  the  mother  to 
the  son ;  when  he  came  to  Copenhagen,  as  a  student,  her  house  had 
always  been  open  to  him,  and  she  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  should 
inherit  whatever  she  might  leave.  She  had  died  after  a  very  few  days' 
illness,  and  Rudolph,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  country,  though  ne 
hastened  to  Copennagen  the  moment  he  heard  of  her  mere  indisposition, 
had  not  arrived  in  time  to  see  his  old  friend  alive. 

As  he  sat  in  her  now  deserted  parlour,  his  memory  retraced  the  days 
of  his  childhood  when  he  used  to  visit  her  along  with  his  mother,  and 
when  he  used  to  admire  the  Chinese  pagodas  and  mandarins  which  orna- 
mented her  sitting-room,  her  old  china  teacups,  her  pretty  inlaid  tea- 
table,  her  large  well-stuffed  easy-chair,  her  chifibniers  with  mirrors  and 
gilding  in  the  doors,  and,  above  all,  a  certain  japanned  cabinet,  that  had 
always  to  be  opened  to  let  ^'the  dear  boy"  see  the  pretty  thin^  in  it^ 
and  some  one  or  other  of  which  was  generally  bestowed  on  him,  for 
'*  Aunt  Francisca"  never  let  him  go  empty-handed  from  her  house.  Ah ! 
how  different  were  the  desires  which  fiUed  his  soul  then  and  now;  a 
whole  lifetime  almost  seemed  to  lie  between  these  two  periods  of  his  ex- 
istence ;  he  was  then  only  eight  years  old,  and  now  he  was  thirty ! 

Old  Inger  brought  in  candles,  and  offered  to  go  through  an  inventory 
of  the  furniture  and  e£^ts  with  him,  but  Rudolph  told  her  that  was  quite 
unnecessary,  as  he  had  entire  confidence  in  her;  however,  he  took  the  key 
of  Miss  Francisca's  bureau,  as  Inger  informed  him  that  it  was  the  last 
injunction  of  her  beloved  mistress  that  he  should  be  requested  to  open  that 
depository  of  her  papers  immediately  after  her  funeral. 

jSudolph  looked  at  his  watch,  as  if  he  would  fain  have  found  that  it  was 
too  late  that  evening  to  examine  the  papers  of  the  deceased ;  but  it  was 
onfy  six  o'clock,  and  he  had  no  excuse  for  putting  off  his  painful  task. 
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It  was  some  little  tima,  however,  after  he  had  opened  ihe  hureaa,  faefiwe 
he  could  bnag  hiBiself  to  diatarb  the  neat  padiets  of  letteis,  ai^  other 
little  articles^  azxaoged  with  so  much  order  in  this  depositoiy  of  the  good 
did  lady 'ii  treasures.  He  felt  that  it  was  almost  a  sin  to  toumi  theae  mIiob 
of  the  past,  and  merely  half-opened  the  various  drawers,  more  to  obey  the 
wishes  of  the  dead  thsA  to  search  into  their  cimtents ;  hut  when  he  came 
to  a  hidden  compartment,  and  unlocked  its  little  door,  he  belaid  idist 
riveted  his  attention,  for  in  it  were  two  miniatures,  a  few  papers,  and  tnro 
or  three  manuscript  bodss.  One  of  the  miniatures  was  the  likeneas  of  a 
very  handsome  young  man,  dressed  according  to  the  &shioa  of  a  hfffSBt 
period.  The  complexion  was£orid,  zather  tbm  pale ;  the  dadc  Uue  ejw 
expressed  at  once  thoughtfiilness  and  mirth,  and  round  the  mouth  played 
a  gay  smile,  while  the  smooth  forehead  gave  no  evidence  of  oaEB  iv 
sorrow ;  the  cravat  was  cazdessly  tied,  imparting  an  idea  of  ns^ligeDee  in 
attire,  which  contrasted  rather  oddly  with  &e  elaborate  ruffles  that 
appesffed  below  the  brown  coat^sleeves,  and  ooquettishLy  shaded  a  hand 
m  delicate  whiteness. 

Close  to  this  miniature  lay  another,  which  evidently  portrayed  ''Aunt 
Pranciaca''  in  her  earlier  yeazsL  She  was  pale^  but  with  pretty  fsatores, 
finely-arched  eyebrows,  and  a  face  altogether  pleasing,  &aai  its  oicpseaoQ 
of  goodness  and  cheerfulness.  Her  hair,  whicn  fell  in  rich  curie  over  her 
slender  throat,  was  confined  by  a  light  blue  ribboi^  and  her  diess  had  the 
peaked  stomacher  worn  in  those  days. 

Here,  then,  was  a  due  to  the  history  of  Aunt  Fnuoicisca's  youth ;  afttf 
Bo  many  silent  years,  these  portraits,  hidden  away  together,  txAA  a  tale  of 
the  past — a  tale,  doubtless,  of  sorrow  and  disappointment.  Hiow  little  do 
the  friends  and  acquaintances,  made  in  after  lite,  know  of  the  fediqgfl^  the 
hopes,  the  dreams,  and  the  incidents  of  earlier  years,  many  of  which  sue 
hushed  into  deep  mystery  until  the  grave  has  zeceiii^  its  pi^,  whoi 
some  cherished  token,  sonw  treasured  renuniacenoe  may  unfold  theeeoKtB 
of  days  gone  by. 

When  Budo^h  had  gaaed  for  a  time  on  these  interesting  fiuaee  he  le- 
placed  the  miniatures  where  he  had  found  them,  and  proceeded  to-eKamiae 
the  papers.  Among  them  were  memoranda  and  aooount-hooks,  which 
showed  how  well  regulated  the  affairs  of  the  deoeased  had  been,  and  hov 
her  economy  had  afforded  her  ample  means  to  do  good  to  those  ammid 
her.  He  continued  to  read  the  documents  before  him  until  he  beesme 
quite  ainorhed  in  them ;  and  he  was  sitting  at  the  old  biueau,  fcxegetfiil 
of  the  flight  of  time,  until  the  dock  struck  nine.  Its  unweaned  taa^ie, 
which  amidst  life  and  death  ceased  not  to  give  forth  its  wanii^g  tone^ 
aroused  him  from  his  dreamy  mood,  and,  snatching  one  more  giaooe  at 
Aunt  Eraneisca's  likeness,  he  cksed  the  bureau,  and  calling  Ii^^r,  hejBe- 
pared  to  depart.  The  old  woman  lighted  him  to  the  door,  and  atteo^ited 
4k)  draw  him  into  conversation,  but  he  shodc  his  head  and  hunied  out, 
with  tears  in  his  ey^. 

''  Ah !"  said  Znger,  to  herself,  as  she  returned  to  her  solitary  cfaainiber, 
<<  how  kind-hearted  Herr  Rudolph  is — so  diffaient  &om  most  yoimg  men 
now-a-days,  who  are  ashamed  to  let  people  see  that  they  have  any  feel- 
ings at  all  V 
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It  is  not  wHlioat  Teascm  that  historians,  philosopiiera,  and  romanmstB 
alike  lingw  round  Ifae  days  of  the  last  BooHbons.  Not  only  Aey  thom- 
velves,  «nd  Aeir  tnimsters  and  queens,  hat  their  very  farottrites — cidled 
to  the  highest  honours,  and  d%en  swaying  the  policy  of  Ab  hour — w>- 
qaire  unwonted  importance  hy  the  extraordinaiy  •exhibitten  presented  o£ 
a  proud  court  giTcn  up  aniidBt  all  the  tra^tioml  Tsmties  of  its  mont 
glorious  days,  to  misnne,  dissipation,  and  dec[Eq^--*power,  prosperity,  wad 
pride,  hunying  headlong  down  the  incline  of  a  great  TOfolutionary  cata- 
strophe. The  catastrophe  over,  we  can  now  quieily  oontemplaite  Cfvcfy 
step  in  iihe  downward  movement,  balance  the  comparative  amcvrnt  of 
impulse  given  b^  each  actbg  influence  witii  the  greatest  nicety,  and 
give  to  evcfy  incident  in  the  careers  of  the  chief  personages  concerned, 
their  just  yalue.  Hiose  who  wero  their  contempontneB  did  not  en^j  eo 
favourable  a  position. 

The  libend  and  philosophic  continuator  of  the  ^  History  of  Sissiondi" 
(M.  Ren6e)  takes  up  the  subject  in  his  recently  published  monogram  on 
Louis  .XVI.  -and  his  court — a  fragment  of  die  above-mentioned  conthiua- 
tioB — 'maioly  in  the  sense  of  ministBrial  and  financial  influenoeB.  They 
were  no  donbt  aU-important.  Marie  Antmnette  would  never  haTc  been 
60  unpopular  as  she  became,  were  it  not  for  the  vrant  and  suffering  en- 
tailed by  enors  committed  by  the  political  economists  of  the  day,  and 
which  tne  wisdom  of  the  petty  bourgeoisie  absurdly  associated  with  the 
extravagances  of  Trianon ;  and  Louis  XVI.  would  probably  never  liave 
periflhed  on  a  scaffold,  had  not  the  deficit  in  finanofts,  mieh  neithor 
Turgot  nor  JSwker  could  retrieve,  and  which  Oalonne  came  to  augment, 
been  rancorouslv  associated  in  i^  popular  miad  with  his  predeeessori' 
"bouniaes  to  a  rompadour  tind  a  Du  Bany.  This  was  a  feefing  which 
had  indeed  become  traditional  against  the  Bourbons;  Louis  XlV.liad 
set  the  example,  Loms  XV.  had  followed,  and  the  more  correct  conduct 
of  Louis  XVI. — ^unsupported  by  more  brilliant  or  striking  qualilies— - 
came  too  late  to  save  the  monarchy.  Not  that  IheMie  financial  queatioos, 
All-inqnaiaDt  as  they  were,  stood  alone  in  the  impulse  downwanfa. 
The  great  interest  which  attaches  itself  to  the  whole  epoch  in  question 
lies  in  the  &ct  that  they  were  not  iSo — 4haA  there  was  not  only  a  sudden 
moveoMot  of  the  intellect  towards  scepticism  alike  in  religion,  politioB, 
and  philosophy ;  that  this  was  the  era  a£  the  encyelopeedists  ;  that  even 
poetry  winged  itself  only  in  the  atmosphere  of  subvereion ;  that  Beau- 
jnarohais  on  the  stage,  J.  J.  Bousseau  in  exile,  and  VoUure  everywhere, 
were  busy  in  sappias:  all  respect  for  those  who  were  in  power.:  that  the 
old  aoHew  pXi^nte  wS^  antagodsm,  and  the  tiiLpk  of  eMher 
was  aQBO  ruinous  to  the  monarchiad  principle,  and  tiiat  the  United 
States  had  set  the  example  of  a  successful  revolt ;  but  every  smallest  in- 
ddenty  ^omiihe  ^^6meute  des  farines"  to  ihe  ^proces  du  colliei^  came 
to  play  its  part — and  that,  too,  a  most  significant  one — ^in  the  great 

*  Louis  XVI.  et  sa  Gour.  Far  Am^^  Ben^.  Beuxltoie  ^ditiao,  revue  et  en< 
richie  de  nouveaix  documents.    Paris. 
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drama,  the  last  act  of  which  was  to  be  performed  in  the  Flaee  ie  h 
Concorde. 

The  old  monarchy  ended  with  Lonis  XV.  He  is  recorded  toluTe 
himself  boasted  that  monarchy  had  lasted  as  long  as  himself,  butihatit 
could  not  last  longer.  ''  France,"  to  use  the  expression  of  M.  Benee, 
**  accepted  the  saying  as  a  truth  which  bore  comfort  with  it ;"  hence  it  wis 
that  the  death  of  Louis  XV.  was  accompanied,  we  are  further  told,  ^^  a 
sense  of  joy  and  deliyerance  which  ensured  an  ardent  reception  to  iu 
snocessor."  Logic  would  say,  Why  ? — because  monarchy  was  on  its  last 
kgs,  and  it  could  no  longer  be  ?  No;  the  philosophical  historian  does  not 
trouble  himself  with  logical  sequences.  He  says,  not  that  Louis  XVL  M 
given  any  promises  of  great  qualities,  but  from  the  contrast  wbich  be 
presented  to  Louis  XV.,  the  contrast  of  private  life  and  mannen.  The 
inference  is  just  when  left  to  itself,  but  when  associated  with  the  preroiu 
sentence,  as  it  so  emphatically  is,  it  is  not  only  illogical,  it  is  absurd. 

But  it  was  not  that  royalty,  as  established  by  Louis  XL  and  RicheGeo 
on  the  ndns  of  feudalism,  was  no  longer  possible;  it  was  nottiutil 
authority  was  lost  and  dispersed ;  that  royalty,  nobility,  dergj,  and 
parliament  remained  in  presence  of  one  another  without  any  principle  of 
fusion ;  there  was  also  another  influence  at  work.* 

^  The  part  which  English  institutions  permitted  to  the  aristoeraey  tempted  tlie 
high  nobility  of  France;  besides,  the  whole  age  was  much  occupied vitii Eng- 
land; it  was  the  tendency  of  all  enlightened  policy,  as  thej  would  as/ is  our 
days.  Voltaire  and  Montesquiou  had  Drought  the  constitution  of  that  ooimtn 
into  fashion.  It  only  required  to  see  the  progress  that  England  had  node,  all 
that  it  had  conquerea,  and  all  that  Trance  nad  lost,  to  dbnceive  the  highest  idea 
of  the  British  government.  The  pride  and  interest  of  the  great  lords  Datonllj 
attracted  the  most  capable  and  the  most  vain  towards  such  a  description  of  p- 
vernment;  the  attitude  of  the  English  lords  and  the  influence  thej  possessed 
might  well  prove  more  seductive  to  a  Montmorency  or  to  a  Eochefouonltuua 
the  domesticity  of  Versailles  or  the  "r^ime  des  lettres  de  cachet."  ^Q^ 
lawyers,  all  studious  men,  saw  in  the  rumours  that  reached  them  of  tiie  JR^ 

gurfiamentaiy  debates  a  reminiscence  of  ancient  liberties  and  a  P^'^P^^^ 
Lture  triumphs.  And  what  emotion  must  not  these  men  hare  expenep 
when  even  a  woman  living  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  nurtured  in  tkii  opioioi^ 
could  exclaim,  with  enthusiasm,  "  I  would  rather  be  the  last  member  of  w 
House  of  Commons  in  England  than  King  Frederick  himself;  there  is  ooi/ 
the  glory  of  Voltaire  that  can  comfort  me  for  the  misfortune  of  not  beii^  ^' 
lish.^' 

It  is  not  altogether  impossible  that  more  Demoiselles  de  I^spQ^ 
may  arise,  if  they  do  not  already  exist,  in  France  in  our  own  times. 
Here  is  a  ftimily  picture,  borrowed,  it  is  true,  but  very  impressiTe^ 

The  new  dauphin,  married  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  lived  at  YersaiUes  afiff  uie 
fashion  of  the  other  dauphm,  his  father.  The  representative  of  ^ebm!^ 
domestic  intimacy  was  once  more  seen  in  his  person.  It  was  a  sahivy^' 
trast  onposed  to  the  habits  of  Louis  XV.  His  private  life,  his  simple  ntfi^ 
his  walks  with  the  dauplune,  unattended  by  any  one,  and  the  opportiioibfS''ij 
presented  themselves  on  such  occasions  of  performing  little  acts  of  chantf  >b<^ 
kindness,  were  in  every  one's  mouth.  Public  opinion  gave  them  credit  for  every- 
thmff  that  distinguished  them  from  the  egotistical  and  immoral  Louis  IV'  . 

Toe  archduchess,  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  whom  the  system  of  aUianc^^ 

*  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse's  Lettres,  4d.  in-12,  t  i.  p.  SOS. 
t  Souvenirs  et  Portraits,  par  le  Due  de  Levis,  au  mot  Louis  ZVI 
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TOgae  since  1756  had  united  to  the  dauphin,  added  to  this  popukritj,  founded, 
on  esteem,  all  that  could  be  won  by  beauty  and  grace.  The  contrast  was  great 
in  this  r^ect  between  the  husband  and  wife:  there  was  nothing  royal  in 
Louis  XYL  He  had  no  majes^,  says  a  man  of  the  old  court ;  none  of  that 
dignity  of  look  and  bearine  that  Louis  XY.  always  upheld :  he  had  neither  the 
grace  that  seduces,  nor  the  brilliancy  that  imposes,  nor  tne  firmness  that  re- 
strains. The  observer  adds,  with  reason,  however,  that  his  manners,  rather  than 
his  appearance,  were  wanting  in  nobility,  for  he  had  the  characteristic  featui^es 
of  the  Bourbons. 

Marie  Antoinette,  on  the  contrary,  had  all  the  outward  aspect  of  a  queen; 
she  was  at  once  attractive  and  imposing.  One  of  the  best  judges  that  have 
observed  her  has  thus  depicted  her :  "  8he  was  tall,  admirably  well  made,  and 
with  superb  arms.  She  walked  better  than  any  woman  in  France,  carrying  her 
head  upright  on  a  beautiful  Qrecian  neck."  (Alas !  that  was  the  neck  called 
col  de  grue  bv  the  wretched  panegyrists  of  the  guillotine.)  "Her  skin  was  so 
transparent,'^  adds  the  painter, ''  that  it  admitted  of  no.  shading."* 

M.  Am6d6e  Benee  attributes  the  origin  of  the  party  which  formed 
itself  at  the  onset  against  Marie  Antoinette  to  the  disfavour  in  which 
her  friend  and  tutor,  the  Abb6  de  Yermond,  was  held.  But  this  is 
absurd.  What  had  it  to  do  with  the  first  misunderstanding  that  took 
place,  as  admitted  by  M.  Renee  and  all  chroniclers,  on  the  question  of  « 
the  precedence  of  the  princesses  of  Lorraine?  From  that  moment  Marie 
Antoinette  was  to  the  nobility  of  France  what  she  afterwards  became  to 
the  populace,  rAutnchienne.  In  a  similar  spirit  M.  Ren6e  rejoices  in 
the  fiulure  to  re-establish  a  Choiseul  ministry  and  the  success  of  the 
frivolbus  Maurepas,  who  had  been  banished  for  his  epigrams  on 
Louis  XY.'s  mistresses,  and  with  him  of  the  financier  Turgot,  in  whose 
favour  he  quotes  Anglo-Teutonic  Carlyle.  '^  Instead  of  a  profligate  bank- 
rupt, Abbe  Terray,  we  have  now  for  comptroller-general  virtuous,  philo- 
sophic Turgot,  with  a  whole  reformed  France  in  his  head."  This  virtuous 
philosopher  had  been  a  priest  before  he  became  an  encyclopaedist;  he  had 
been  a  writer  of  theses  on  theology  before  he  became  a  free  thinker ;  he 
had  been  a  Fenelon  before  he  became  a  Turgot.  "  Turgot,  bon  th6o- 
logien,  se  jouait  parfois  de  la  Sorbonne,"  says  Marmontel.  This  was  at 
a  time  when  the  frivolous  abb^s  of  the  Yermond  type  had  been  succeeded 
by  a  philosophic  priesthood.  Of  Lom6nie  de  Ibrienne,  Archbishop  of 
Toulouse,  it  is  said :  **  H  6tait  public  qu'il  ne  croyait  pas  en  Dieu ;"  and 
as  to  FAbb6  de  Talleyrand  F^rifford,  he  did  not  even  give  himself  the 
trouble  to  practise  the  external  duties  of  his  position.  Whatever  may 
hare  been  the  virtues  and  abilities  of  Turgot,  so  exalted  by  all  econo- 
mists,] he  certainly  was  not  felicitous  as  a  minister.  He  &voured  the 
restoration  of  the  old  parliaments,  which,  instead  of  being  grateful  and 
resigned,  as  had  been  promised  to  Louis  XYI.,  resumed  at  once  their  old 
career  of  noisy  opposition.  He  restored  free  trade  in  com,  in  as  £Eff  as 
the  provinces  were  concerned ;  and  this  liberal  measure  was  followed  by 
the  tumult  known  as  the  '*  emeute  des  farines."  He  brought  the  "  phi- 
losopher "  Malesherbes  into  the  ministry,  and  the  still  more  philosophic 
priesthood  attested  their  appreciation  of  the  liberal  and  reformed  move- 
ment that  was  expected  from  such  a  union  by  demanding  Ae  persecution 
of  the  Protestants.  He  set  to  work  seriously  and  energetically  to  reform* 
taxation  and  abuses,  and  he  earned  the  enmity  of  all  parties.     He  was 

*  Mtfmoires  de  Madame  Yig^Lebrun,  peintre  de  la  leine,  t  i.  p^  64. 
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tdi  dist'iiv  sbfGftcv  wfls  tooTB  dcsmUB  xhtai  Bis  pnseiioffy  WoolTTe- 
pBed  by  tanag  his  master  with  yaciUation.  ^  A  weak  piince,*  h  sud 
to  Locus  XVL,  '^  baa  no  choice  but  the  miidcet  of  Chanes  EL  oc  the 
aeaffbld  ofChaxlas  I.  P  Na  doubt  Twgot  waa  a  great  lefiMmsi^lMithe 
was  ako  a  gsest  theoiiit;  hft  was  well  intaitioiied,  but  aet  eqoally  wdl 
iainmsd*  Above  all,  ka  was  pesmsa  and  obaiiuaie.  His  mp  adaimv 
M.  Bfen^  sajv,  bad  be  earned  his  head  ksa  high,  he-  might  Welieai 
useful  to  his  age ;  it  requirea  to  know  how  to  relax  and  not  tosspiieto 
too  aincb  perfection^ 

Clugny,  an  obscure  inteudant  of  Bordeaux,  came  in.  for  a  xnomentto 
rapair  the  misfihief  dooa  by  Tuigot»  but  wiithout  sncceoi;  andNiBckerffv 
a|ipeidei  to  as  tha  only  niaa  m  Franes;  who  could  ranedjr  theaidpostioD 
or  tba  nsitirinHl  exahisquer.  This  distiiyushed  Gemresa  bsanr  y 
always  been  oppoaed  to  Ae  doctrines  of  «e  economists.  JSas  sMtto  vs; 
liiai. an  nnsfaiiable  loyalty  should  control  all  potitical  rdationa.  Clagnj 
had  sought  to  seheve  the  financial  defi/dta  by  lotteries  ^  the  GeneKse 
hankoB  sought  to  obtaia  the  s^me  ends  by  meana  of  loans.  The  deigj 
edited  to  tha  new  chancellor  that  he  was  a  Protestant.  '^I  wiEgin 
him  up»''  retovted  Mauxqpas,  '*  ilf  you  will  pay  the  debts  o£  the  ^ 
At  an  after  period  Calonne  accused  bim  wi^  naTingboBOwedfoaiiua* 
died,  and  for^  millions.;  Necker  gloried  in  haying  effected  loans  op  to 
five  hundred  and  thirty  millions !  But  Necker  was  less  succeflsfbl  ast 
politician  than  as  a  finAne^w-  He  £euled  im  his  measures  reUtm^to  the 
proyincial  assemblies  and  feudal  rights.  On  these  points^itBu^ 
justty  obseryed  diat  both.  Tuigot  and  Necker  were  Girondistft  iij  u^- 
pation.  The  &ct  is,  as  eapaessed  by  M.  Ben^e,  ^  Louis  XIV.  aidof 
renelon  that  he  was  un  bel  esprit  chim^rique  ;  in  the  same  noUeseose 
th«3a  waa  much  of  F^nelon  in  Turgot  and  in  Necker — ^minidft  more  ele- 
vated than  power&l,  and  whose  hour  seems  to  be  gone  by  ii]»&o&^  ^ 
on  the  eye  of  revolutions.''  Too  true  as  things  then  were;  uotema 
Biehelieu.  could  have  re-established  aflEaira  in  Franca  Marie  Aito- 
aetta  is  said  to  have  wept  when  Necker  was  borne  down  hj  the  toc- 
nent  of  opposition;  and  the  proud  Protestant  declared,  that  had  be 
asen  those  tears,  hie  would  have  sacrificed  alike  his  reputalioD.  aui  ^ 
haziness*.  '<  Neck^"  says  IkL  Benl%  "  like  Turgot,  was  a  mimstir  ^ 
aveiy  difGsrent  stamp  to  the  ministers  of  his  day,  but  those wete tiie 
times  of  the  Terrays„  the  Maurepas,  and  the  Calonnes."  It  was  lie  W 
M.  Ben4e  could  have  added,  when  France  had  fidlen  so  low  in  politico 
HMttalii^  as  to  aacretly  lend  her  aid,  by  money »  by  weapons  of  ^r^ 
otherwise,  to  the  enemies  of  her  aUy,  £ngland,  and  to  the  oolonies^ 
mre  in  rebeUion  ag^unat  her,  and  thus  abet  the  Americans  in  esUUi^ 
ing  tiieir  independence*  La  Fayette  rej^d  the  debt  incurced  bj^ 
United  State%  and  washed  out  the  obligations  of  hisTzansatla&tic^^^ 
in  the  blood  of  hia  oountiymen. 

France  reassumed  for  a  moment  the  pontion  dua  to  her  as  anhonoiff' 
ahk  political  power  when  she  received  a  treaty  at  the  bandaofFiuW 
and  notified  its.  acceptance  ix>  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Bett^aaopea 
enemy  than  a  treacherous  fiaend.  This  was  equivalent  to  ^dedan^ 
of  war;  yet,,  as  is  usual  under  such  circuxnstances,.  the  langosge  d W^ 
matists  was  polished  and  courteous,  iini^King  but  peaca  was  spcifio^  ^h  ^ 
the  very  cf^osito  to  wbit  was  meant  and  undesafeood  waaespatfed. 
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An  epicrocle  of  a  yerj  dGScrent  cfcaractefT  was,  Rowever,  lieing  eoacted 
afr  PioU  at  &e  same  moment.  This  was  the  Tisilr  of  the  eecentric 
Joseph  11.  of  Austria,  brother  to  Marie  Antoinette.  It  was  a  visit  mate 
in  what  the^  Fieneh  term  a  dls^oMe  phUbsophique.  Joseph  waff,  in  fact, 
a  kind  of  imperial  Diog^mes  ;  he  could  not  find  words  suiGcienUy  Htin^ 
nor  ad&oitt  too  insidfting,  hjr  which  to  express  the  profound  ^sgust  wim 
which  he  contemplated  Ae  Inzrmes  and  the  vanities,  the  coiruptioDs  and 
amlRtions,  of  France  and  its  court.  In  ha  qmicism  he  devoted  his 
attentieiie  to  Madame  du  Barry,  and  he  pretended  a  visit  to  Femey, 
s^ptfently  with  die  mere  object  of  fretting  the  vainglorions  hopes  of  the 
old  teiyvewating  poet-pfailesc^heB.  ^*  It  was,''  says  M.  Ren6e^  "  to  in- 
sult all=  Franee,  to  xeliise  his  homage  to  tlmr  old  idol  of  opinion !" 

If  Fraaocj  when  she  openly  dedared  in  ftvonr  of  the  United  States,, 
had  it  not  in  her  power  to  terrify  Etaglaiid  by  the  rapidity^  of  her  blows, 
she  had,  av  she  always  has  had,  the  power  to  cause  anxiety  bv  tiEte  mag- 
nitude of  her  preparations.  A  ftmit  of  thnty-two  ships  of  tne  line  and 
fifteen  frigates  was  assembled  at  Brest,  and  nothing  else  was  spoken  of 
dtan  an  imme&te  deseent  on  England.  '^L'Annra!  Keppel,"  we  are 
told,  **  h  Plymouth,  regardait  d'en  face  cette  flotte  superbe.  Hostxfities 
began  with  a  edcirmish  between  two  frigates,  the  Aretnusa  and  die  BeUe 
Jl^9«ie,  and  die  latter  having  been  enabled  to  regain  her  port'  after  the 
migagement,  popular  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds.  The  **  choc,"  as  the 
Duke  of  Chartrea  called  it,  off  Ouessant,  between  the  two  fleets,  calmed 
down  this  enthunasm  several  degrees  M.  Ren^e  himself  admits,  speak- 
ing of  the  French  admiral'^  haste  to  regain  die  shelter  of  the  friendly 
forts  at  Brest,  that  ^  littie  is  gained  by  such  acts  of  modesty,  (!)  and  he 
(tlie  admiral)  contented  himself  with  little,  if  he  was  satisfied  with  a  sue-' 
eesB  which  ecmsisted  in  not  being  a  defeat.''  French  commerce,  in  the 
metDi  time,  avowedly  lost  some  forty-five  millions  by  this  modest  with- 
drawal of  its  fleet.  D'Estaing,  "  half  officer  and  half  pirate,"  but  with 
whom  die  Jbrban  predominated,  for  he  robbed  and  rav^ed  with  fury, 
waar  a  trifle  more  sucoessful  in  the  Delaware  and  at  New  r  ork.  Obliged, 
iKYwever,  to  seek  refuge  in  Boston,  the  French  admiral  became  the  butt 
<^  nothing  but  insulta  from  Ins  quondam  alHes.  Cairying  his  arms  to 
the  Antilles,  the  movement  waa  eniy  followed  by  the  loss  of  1500  French 
at  Sk  Lueia.  The  result  of  all  diis  was,  that  the  enthusiasm  for  America 
fefi  below  aero  in  F^rance.  ''In  France,"  says  M.  Ren6e,  *'more  than 
BXiyrrhere  else,  enthuskism  requires  to  be  sustained  by  success,  and  it 
must  also  be  said,  serious  bril&mt  success^  of  which  there  vnus  none  in 
tliia  campaign  of  1778/' 

The  French  government  sought  for  peace,  but  this  was  refused  to  them 
by  outraged  England.  Nodiing  could  have  been  more  unprincipled  or 
more  exasperating  than  the  conduct  of  France  in  abetting  an  ally's 
cokmieff  in  revolt.  France  then  united  herself  with  Spam  to  curb  die 
p^e  of  die  haughty  insalars.  Their  ships  were  away  across  the  Adantic, 
and  a  descent  could  now  be  effected  with  impunity.  Once  more  the  ffrand 
invading  fleet  sailed  from  Brest.  United  with  that  of  Spain,  it  numbered 
sixty-two  ships  of  the  line,  bendes  numerous  frigates.  Three  hundred 
transports  were  to  carry  over  the  troops  from  Havre  and  Saint  Malo  when 
die  Chann^  had  been  sw^t  of  the  JSng&h.  Admiral  Hardy  had  only 
thirl^eight  sail  under  his  command.  V^ennea  proclaimed  dtat  Ebgland 
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was  lo8t.  But  after  sundry  encounterSi  iq  which  the  French  wen  in* 
Tariably  worsted.  Admiral  D'Orvilliers  returned  to  Bteaivaineupafk 
seorbtU! 

D'Estung,  reinforced  in  the  West  Indies,  had  been  more  suooeafiil, 
but  his  successes  were  more  than  counterbalanced  at  Savannah,  whare^ 
after  losing  eleven  hundred  men,  he  retired  '*  r6p6e  an  poing,"  an 
expression  appertaining  to  the  chronicles  of  romance  rather  im  to 
sober  history.  To  Guicher,  who  succeeded,  is  accorded  the  hoooot 
of  beating  Kodney  at  St.  Lucia,  but,  somehow  or  other,  his  success  lu 
so  little  fruitful,  that  he  deemed  it  discreet  to  make  the  best  of  his  wty 
back  to  France.  Louis  XVI.  was  prepared,  however,  to  make  oneeffivt 
more  in  £Eivour  of  American  independence,  and  Rochambeauwas8eD|at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  succour.  A  diversion  was  effected  at  the  same  time 
by  aid  g^ven  to  Spain  in  her  long-prosecuted  siege  of  Gibraltar,  and  by 
obtaining  the  co-operation  of  Holland  in  carrying  out  the  still  more  longly 
delayed  descent  upon  the  coasts  of  England.  The  camps  of  Nonmoiy 
and  of  Picardy  were  still  there. 

The  war  was  destined,  however,  to  have  nothing  g^nd  but  the  pnp&* 
rations.      The  ball  opened  with  an  attack  on  Jersey,  in  which  tbe 
assailants  and  their  leader,  Rulecourt,  were  most  rudely  and  incoau- 
nently  tumbled  back  into  the  sea.    Count  de  Grasse  was  less  unfortoDate 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  having  relieved  Rochambeau,  blockaded  in 
Bhode  Island,  the  French  and  American  armies  united  were  enabled  to 
commence  that  series  of  successful  operations  which  ended  in  estsblisliuig 
the  independence  of  the  United  States.     Hood,  with  an  infinitdjia^snor 
force,  subsequentiy  baffled  the  French  admiral  at  St  Christopbei.  "B 
tn*avait  pas  4t€  battu,  il  avait  eti  dupe ;  c'etait  bien  pis  aux  yeux  d'offi- 
ciers  fran9ais.'*     De  Grasse  was,  indeed,  according  to  M.  Renee,  alvajs 
victorious ;  meeting  Rodney  off  St.  Lucia  (9th  of  April,  1782),  "plu' 
sieurs  de  ses  vaisseaux  firent  une  belle  defense,  et  il,eut  rhooneoide 
cette  rencontre."     It  was  not  till  the  English  admiral  came  op  m 
his  sHppery  antagonist  again,  and,  *^  dominating  the  winds/'  forced  bin 
to  the  combat,  that  the  oft-repeated  *<  victorious  escapes"  were  coDverted 
into  a  most  decisive  defeat,  and  the  gallant  De  Grasse  was  cooTeyedm 
his  own  ship,  La  Ville  de  Paris^  to  England.     The  reception  given  to 
the  really  brave  but  unfortunate  admir^  by  the  islanders,  who  respe^ 
courage  so  much,  even  in  an  enemv,  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  tv 
French.     *«  II  y  fut  re9u,*'  writes  M.  Hen6e,  "avec  une  g6nerosited«it 
le  £Eiste  outrageait  la  France.     Personne  ne  se  m6prit  a  ces  mtgoi^ 
nimites  hypocrites,  et  I'opinion  en  France  les  fit  payer  cber  au  Cod^ 
de  Grasse."     It  is  curious  that  tbe  legitimist  writers  in  France,  alboj 
the  inheritors  of  a  traditional  and  religious  hostility,  do  not  suUjuie 
pa^s  of  their  historical  works  with  tiiese  ignoble  references  to  b;s<ve 
animosities  so  much  as  the  so-called  liberal,  economical,  and  philosop^' 
cal  school  of  which  M.  Ren6e  is  an  exponent,  and  whose  deligbti^^ 
humiliation  of  all  that  is  English  is  only  exceeded  by  their  roma&tic  ex- 
altation of  all  that  is  French.     In  tiie  mean  time,  the  third  of  the^ 
scents  on  England,  prepared  with  such  arrogant  display,  had  to  be  post" 
poned  for  some  other  and  brighter  day. 

Suflfren,  however,  had  performed  prodigies  in  the  East  Indian  v^ 
but  still  chiefly  of  a  negative  character.     <<  Jamais  dans  leors  p^^ 
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fastes  campi^es  les  marins  anglais  n'ayaient  tant  tefus4  de  combats.'* 
If  the  floating  batteries  at  Gibraltar  bad  been  fired  or  sunk,  Lamotte- 
Pioquet  had  arriyed,  ^Houtes  voiles  au  vent  et  meches  allumees,  sur 
Tescadre  anglaise  de  Howe,  qui  soutiut  le  choc  et  se  retira  fierement/' 
Unfortunately  for  France,  the  '^  monstrous  coalition"  of  North  and  Fox 
came  to  put  a  stop  to  these  acts  of  gallantry,  and  to  the  victorious  pro- 
gress of  the  French  arms.  Peace  was  declared  on  the  3rd  of  September, 
1783.  M.  Ren^e  asks,  what  would  Vergennes  have  done  had  he  been 
Pitt  ?  It  might  be  asked,  in  a  similar  vein  of  irony,  what  would  Pitt 
have  done  had  he  been  at  the  helm  of  the  British  state  instead  of  Fox 
and  the  recalcitrant  North  p 

Let  us  turn  then,  with  the  restoration  of  peace,  to  ideas  of  another 
order.  Maurepas  was  dead,  and  Marie  Antoinette  was  a  mother.  As  a 
mother  she  became  in  reality  what  she  had  before  been  only  in  name-^ 
Queen  of  France — and  M.  Ren^e  would  have  us  believe  that,  disCTaced 
and  humiliated  as  she  had  been  before,  she  took  advantage  of  the  change 
which  the  doctors,  rather  than  nature,  had  wrought  in  her  favour, 
to  commence  a  career  of  hostilities,  and  the  '^  mistrust  and  dislike  which 
she  experienced  for  the  nobility  extended  itself  even  to  the  nation."  We 
suspect  the  reverse  was  the  case,  and  that  it  was  the  mistrust  and  dislike 
of  the  nobility  to  their  queen  that  extended  itself  to  the  nation.  M. 
!Eten^e  himself  says  immediately  afterwards :  *^  Devoted  to  Choiseul,  who 
was  recommended  to  her  by  Austrian  interests,  she  laid  herself  open  to 
the  blows  aimed  at  her  by  the  Richelieus,  the  D'Aiguillons,  and  the 
Chancellor  Maupeou,  who  combated  the  old  ministry  in  the  person  of  the 
queen.  In  the  manner  in  which  these  blows  were  dealt,  the  action  of  a 
powerful  cabal  was  to  be  recognised,  who  were  resolved  upon  her  ruin, 
and  upon  dishonouring  her.  They  were  not  content  with  those  slanderous 
hints,  those  malignant  innuendoes,  which  secretly  sap  a  reputation.  The 
queen  was  openly  torn  to  pieces,  delivered  over  to  the  most  atrocious 
attacks,  from  the  first  day  that  she  began  her  reig^.  There  were  actu- 
ally manufactories  for  calumnies  from  which  more  disgraceful  stories, 
more  songs,  verses,  and  abominable  prose  issued  forth  to  the  public,  than 
had  ever  previously  been  directed  against  any  one  person.  This  cabal 
hoped  to  make  her  fall  so  low  as  to  get  her  sent  back  to  Vienna." 

And  who  were  the  base  calumniators  of  an  innocent  young  queen  ? 
The  secret  chronicle  of  the  Abbe  Baudeau,  and  the  memoirs  of  Madame 
de  Campan,  adopted  by  M.  Ren6e,  come  to  corroborate  what  we  have 
bef5re  denounced  .from  the  pages  of  the  brothers  De  Gronoourt.  The 
chancellor  and  his  prStraUle  ;  D'AiguiDon  and  his  valets ;  the  four  aunts 
'  of  Louis  XYI.,  who  criticised  and  oondenmed  every  act  in  her  life,  her 
walk,  her  dress,  her  conversation,  her  evenr  movement ;  her  sisters-in- 
law,  the  Comtesses  de  Provence  and  d'Artois,  and  all  the  courtiers  not 
in  her  own  immediate  employ :  ''  Cabale  j^suitique  du  chancelier  et  des 
vieilles  tantes,*'  says  the  writer.  No  wonder  that  Marie  Antoinette  fell 
a  victim  to  such  an  abominable  state  of  things,  and  that  her  early  popu-« 
larity  was  soon  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  the  unprincipled  and  malevolent 
calumnies  of  a  corrupt,  profligate,  and  envious  court.  No  doubt  Marie  An* 
toinette  was  not  peifect ;  she  had  some  faults,  she  was  young  and  lively^ 
and  disposed  to  enjoy  life,  and  not  to  permit  it  to  be  overclouded  by  the 
malignancy  of  rancorous  old  women,  or  the  biting  hostility  of  political 
partisanship.    Above  all,  she  not  only  hated  and  despised  courtly  etiquette, 
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but  she  was  gifted  with  the  dangerous  power  of  being  exceedingly  aar* 
castic  upon  those  who  entertained  different  o^nions,  and  was,  ^  we 
have  before  seen,  excessiyely  fond  of  giving  pointed  nicknames  To 
hor,  the  eouri  ladies  belonged  all  to  one  of  three  classes — lea  siedefl^  les 
eollets  mont6^  or  les  paquets. 

M.  Renee  treats  the  scandals  and  oalumnies  so  cruelly  propa^ted^and 
unfortunately  held  by  many  as  historical  facts,  in  a  spirit,  however,  that 
claims  our  approbation.  He  does  not  precisely  decide  upon  the  delicake 
question  as  to  whether  Marie  Antdbette  ever  forgot  her  duties  as  a  wifei 
but  he  shows  in  detail  that  the  proofs  to  the  contrary  are  not  only  unsatifl< 
factory,  but,  in  many  instances,  positively  false,  ^^  It  was,"  he  remarks^ 
^'  in  the  destiny  of  this  queen  not  to  indulge  in  even  the  most  frivolous 
bncies  of  a  woman  with  impunity.  Even  the  apron  that  she  loved  to 
wear  (at  Trianon),  even  the  stuff  of  which  her  dress  was  made,  she  had 
to  account  for  to  her  enemies ;  she  had  to  give  an  account  of  them  to 
France."  And  he  subsequently  adds,  <*  Marie  Antoinette,  cast  in  the 
midst  of  a  family  rival  of  her  own,  cruelly  observed,  prematurely  de> 
nounced,  gave  such  dangerous  arms  to  be  used  agsdnst  herself,  that 
people  finished  by  believing  in  the  mere  word  of  her  most  miseralde  de- 
tractors," 

And  then,  again,  what  was  l40uis  XVI.  himself  in  the  presenoe  of 
this  young,  beautiful,  proud,  clever,  persecuted  woman?  He  was  as 
much  embarrassed  by  his  wife  as  by  his  crown.  His  whole  time  wag 
occupied  in  field  sports,  in  manual  labours,  or  in  recording  his  private 
expenses.  His  private  journal,  referred  to  by  the  brothers  Gonconrty 
and  which  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  empire,  sufficiently 
attests  that  his  chirf  enjoyment  lay  in  ^rts  of  the  field.  Eyery  day 
that  he  did  not  go  out  hunting  or  shooting  the  entry  of  ^^  rien''  is  made. 
Thus,  Tuesday,  July  14th,  1789,  ''rien."  This  was  the  day  of  the  cap- 
ture  of  the  Bastille!  '<  Oct,  5th.  Shooting  at  the  Porte  de  ChatiUoa; 
killed  81  head.  Interrupted  by  events. — Oct.  6th.  Left  for  Paris  at 
half-past  twelve.  Visit  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Supped  and  slept  at  the 
Tuileriea,"  This  was  the  day  when  rAutrichienne  had  to  prompt  a  few 
words  uttered  to  soothe  the  populace  I  He  summed  up  all  the  game 
killed  each  month,  and  the  grand  total  at  the  end  of  the  year.  'When 
not  in  the  fields  or  forests,  he  passed  his  time  in  the  workshop  with  the 
smith  Gamin,  and  hence  the  queen  called  him  her  Vulcan-  Rarely  was 
he  known  to  study.  Turgot  found  him  one  day  meditating  a  projeeted 
act  of  legislation.  When  he  came  to  peruse  it,  it  had  reference  to  rab- 
bits^ He  used  regularly  to  put  into  the  lottery,  and  was  aometixneft  a 
winner. 

Meantime,  Calonne  was  hastening  the  grand  catastrophe  by  his  ex^ 
travaganee  and  follies  as  a  financial  minister.  It  was  to  ma  tbai^ 
the  Parisians  were  indebted  for  those  petty  fortresses  where  the  oc- 
troi is  raised,  and  which  are  now  to  be  carried  out  to  the  extent  ci 
the  outer  fortifications.  Literary  men  were  at  the  same  time  bos; 
sapping  the  foundations  of  a  corrupt  society.  Montesquieu  bad  openea 
the  ball  with  the  **  Lettres  Persanes,"  and  Beaumartmais  followed  19 
with  the  '<  Manage  de  Figaro,"  '^  une  comedie  encyclopediqu^"  aa 
it  was  called  at  the  time,  '^  et  d*une  terrible  portee,"  as  M.  Benee  can 
now  retrospectively  remark.    It  was  at  the  very  time  that  t^  ^ei^tre  was 
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aiming  a  mortal  blow  at  the  abuses  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  old 
forms  of  society  that  royalty  also  had  its  drama,  which  was  not  less  dis- 
astrous to  it,  and  this  was  the  *'  proces  du  collier."  ''  A  prince,  a  prelate 
allied  to  the  royal  blood,  was  dragged  to  the  bar  of  a  criminal  courts 
among  courtesans  and  thieves.    What  a  spectacle !  and  at  what  a  time  I" 

Albeit  we  do  not  ag^ee  with  M.  Renee  in  his  political  economy,  or 
on  many  other  points,  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  be  treats  this  cele-* 
brated  trial,  as  he  does  the  character  of  Marie  Antoinette,  in  a  rea- 
sonable and  impartial  manner.  He  denounces  Cardinal  de  Rohan  as 
a  scandal  to  the  Church.  ''  Jn  the  whole  age  there  was  not,"  he  says, 
^'  a  prelate  de  moeursplus  effrontees ;"  but  in  this  instance  he  makes  him 
the  victim  of  a  designing  woman,  the  Comtesse  de  Lamotte-Valois, 
who  traced  her  descent  to  a  base  son  of  Henri  II.  A  courtesan  who  re* 
sembled  the  queen  was  hired  to  play  her  part,  and  deceive  the  cardinals 
^'  He«would,"  says  M.  Renee,  '^  have  no  doubt  been  less  easily  duped  if 
he  had  been  less  corrupt."  He,  the  cardinal,  who  had  been  an  ambas- 
sador,  was,  strange  to  say,  according  to  the  same  version  of  the  story, 
equally  easily  duped  by  the  forged  signature  of  '^  Marie  Antoinette  de 
France."  A  woman's  anger,  legitimate,  no  doubt,  but  ill-judged  and 
dangerous,  dictated  a  prosecution  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  public 
made  common  cause  with  a  man  whom  it  despised  and  detested,  but  who 
became  a  hero  from  the  day  that  he  was  persecuted  by  the  court.  Nay, 
even  a  portion  of  the  royal  family,  the  highest  nobility;  and  the  whole  of 
the  clergy,  took  the  part  of  the  cardinal  against  the  queen.  Marie 
Antoinette's  evil  star  was  always  in  the  ascendant.  This  was  also  an 
epoch  when  the  marvellous  was  greedily  devoured.  Everybody  was 
ready  to  believe  that  there  was  more  in  the  intrigue  than  saw  light  on 
the  trial.  Romancers  in  our  own  days  have  judged  so  likewise.  No 
wonder,  then,  at  an  epoch  when  the  crowd  so  besieged. the  doors  of  Ca- 
gliostro,  who  could  procure  des  tete-a-tete  for  Cardinal  de  Rohan  with 
Cleopatra  and  Semiramis,  that  the  police  had  to  interfere ;  and  when 
Mesmer's  mysterious  banquets  were  flocked  to  by  all  who  could  afford  to 
pay,  that  the  ^'  proces  du  collier  "  should  have  attained  an  unwonted  sig- 
nincance  and  a  little-merited  importance. 

So  it  was  also  in  otHer  matters.  Religious  belief  had  been  sapped  by 
the  philosophers,  encyclopaedists,  and  poets;  something  was  wanted 
in  its  stead.  People  looked  up  to  science  and  to  the  mystic  and  mar- 
vellous. It  is  impossible  to  conceive  in  the  present  day  the  excite- 
xnent  that  attended  upon  the  first  balloon  ascent  of  Charles  and  Robert. 
It  was  under  the  same  excitement  that  La  Ferouse  was  sent  to  discover 
new  continents.  And  it  was  under  the  same  excitement  that  the  port  of 
Cherbourg  was  begun  :  ^'  C'etait  parler  resoMment  a  FAngleterre,"  says 
M.  Henee ;  ^^  c'etait  relever  en  vue  de  ses  rivages  les  ruines  qu'elle  avait 
faites  k  Dunkerque."  The  Egyptian  enigma,  as  it  has  been  termed  in 
our  days  by  kindly-disposed  and  well-intentioned  quidnuncs,  was  no 
enigma  in  the  days  of  Louis  XVL  and  his  minister  Yergennes. 

The  downfal  of  the  monarchy  kept  pace  with  this  progress  of  events 
with  a  slow  but  steady  step.  Louis  XVL  had  his  convocation  of  Notables 
..^a  last  resource  of  a  loyal  and  munificent  minister — but  which  only 
hastened  his  fall.  The  masculine  spirit  of  the  queen  asserted  its  svpre- 
xxiacy  over  the  king  in  the  eomplicatioos  that  then  arose.    Sb»  selecte4 

2o2 
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Cardinal  de  Brienne,  bnt  he  proved  unequal  to  the  task,  and  Necker  wu 
fecalled.  Once  more  the  assembly  of  Notables  was  summoned,  oon^ 
d*6tat  were  attempted  against  parliament,  popular  effervescence  still  kepi 
assuming  a  more  formidable  character,  and  it  was  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
difficulties  that  the  States-General — a  g^at  national  repiesentatioD, 
which  had  been  obsolete  for  now  two  centuries,  the  qualifications  for  a 
Seat  in  which  were  unknown,  and  the  powers  of  which  were  ill  defined 
—was  summoned.  The  States-General,  in  the  existing  state  of  tiie 
public  mind,  was  only  a  further  engine  of  destruction — ^possibly  it  wooiii 
nave  been  the  case  with  any  other  assembly  of  whatever  kind.  France 
was  panting  for  Girondists  and  Conventionalists,  to  be  saoceedeii 
by  Terrorists.  M.  Ren^e  has  not  followed  out  the  monaicVs  histoiT 
beyond  the  meeting  of  the  States-General.  From  the  day,hesa7B,wbeo 
the  Revolution  began,  the  history  of  Louis  XVI.  is  in  leality  onlytk 
of  the  Revolution ;  and  this  does  not  stop  at  the  death  of  a  man:  tint 
epoch  does  not  belong  to  Louis  XVL,  it  is  rather  Louis  XYLthtt  be- 
longs to  it.  This  is  a  disloyal  mode  of  viewing  the  relations  of  pardes 
Is  it  because  the  Revolution  was  in  the  ascendancy,  and  a  king  saoiM 
that  the  king  belonged  to  the  epoch  and  was  no  longer  himself— yirtoallj) 
if  not  politically  so?  M.  Ren^e,  however,  concludes  otherwise, aodni' 
mitting  the  reign  of  Louis  XVL  to  have  ended  with  the  conTOcatioaof 
the  States-General,  and  the  history  of  the  Revolution  to  have  commeoceil 
at  the  same  epoch,  that  history,  he  says,  has  been  already  written;  bb^  ^ 
is  a  task  that  he  has  not  the  presumption  to  undertake. 


MY  FRIEND  PICKLES; 

AKO  SOME  SOCIAL  GRIEVANCES  OF  WHICH  HE  DESIRES  TO  COMFUI^' 

Bt  Alezakbeb  Andrews. 
XI. 

servants  out  of  FliACB. 

Mrs.  Pickles  had  been  absent  on  urgent  domestic  afiairg  some  tvo 
houis,  and  I  was  engrossed  with  a  most  pungent  article  of  the  Satfff^ 
Beview,  when  she  re-entered  the  room,  rather  thoughtful,  as  I  hM 
and  seating  herself  at  the  fire,  looked  into  it  for  some  minutes  witfc  ^«t 
earnest,  distraught  look  of  Cowper's  which  saw  dreadful  faces  i«iK*^ 
long  and  strange  stories  in  the  coals.  As  I  know  this  is  not  hsx^ 
tnood,  I  begin  to  wonder  what  is  amiss  now.  At  last  she  says, 
"  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Pickles,  I  don't  like  the  look  of  that  Maiy' 
I  haven't  liked  the  look  of  her  for  these  four  days,  and  so  I  Iiavet^^ 
Mrs.  Pickles,  but  first  she  said  the  girl  had  been  shamming,  then  sbehv 
been  picking,  but  now  she  says  she  is  shivering,  and  we  had  better  seod 
for  the  doctor.  The  doctor  is  fetched,  finds  the  girl's  tongue  the  eolooi 
of  this  paper,  and  her  ^ulse  gomg  a  hundred  and  twenty-six  to  dfi 
minute.    He  comes  in  with  a  &ce  almost  as  long  as  his  last  year'fllA 
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hopes  there's  nothing  wrong,  but  is  q^rauf<— don't  alarm  yourselves^ 
he  may  be  wrong,  he  hopes  he  is,  but  there  appears  to  him  no  doubt,««-» 
it's  typhus  fever.  Has  she  been  out  lately  mixing  with  any  one,  for  lyphus 
is  about  a  good  deal?  Are  the  drains  all  right?  Really,  the  best 
things — ^the  most  prudent,  with  your  little  £eimily,  you  know,  Mrs.  Pickles 
•—poor  girl,  I  don't  say  it  is,  but  you  know  it  may  be — is  to  remove 
her. 

Remove  her  I  Yes,  it's  very  easily  said,  but  whither  are  we  to  remove 
this  poor  fever-stricken  girl  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night  ?  Stay :  she  has 
a  cousin  in  the  High-street — a  married  cousin.  I  thmk  of  my  children,-^ 
does  it  cross  my  mind  to  inquire  whether  that  married  cousin  has  any? — 
and  rush  off  for  a  cab.  Poor  creature !  we  help  her  in,  give  the  address 
to  the  cabman,  and  send  her  off  to  her  married  cousin's. 

^*  What  an  escape !"  says  Mrs.  Pickles,  drawing  a  long  breath  ;  and 
with  the  next  she  adds,  *^  roor  thing,  what  will  she  do  ?" 

She  must  "  pause  for  a  reply,"  for  I  have  rammed  some  very  coarse 
and  strong  tobacco,  laid  in  for  driving  the  green  fly  from  the  rose-trees, 
into  a  very  dirty  pipe  left  by  the  workmen,  and  am  smoking  it  with 
might  and  main,  for  who  knows  but  that  typhus  is  in  the  house  already* 
Presently  I  feel  very  sick — the  room  is  going  round — ^great  goodness  I 
these  are  the  first  symptoms  of  infection !  or — the  last  symptoms  of  to* 
bacco. 

'<  There,  I  feel  better  now,  thank  you,  dear — and  I  think  a  Utile  drop 
of  brandy — ^hark,  what's  that  ?" 

A  sound  of  wheels  in  the  new  gravel  of  Turtledove-road — ^the  cab 
comes  back. 

"  They  won't  take  her  in,"  says  the  cabman — not  our  proprietor,  but  a 
<^  return"  I  had  found  on  the  road.  '<  There's  a  pretty  go!  you've  put  a 
fever  patient  in  my  cab  !" 

A  half-crown  falls  out  of  my  hand  into  his. 

*^  Take  her  off  to  the  imion.     Quick !     Poor  thing !" 

*^  Poor  thing  !"  echoes  Mrs.  Pickles,  as  the  cab  drives  off.  "  Are  we 
doing  right.  Pickles  P" 

'^  The  children !"  is  all  I  can  say,  for  I  mustn't  think. 

An  hour  of  anxious  waiting — the  same  sound  of  wheels  on  the  new 
gravel. 

*'  The  porter  says  he  won't  take  no  fever  cases  in,"  cries  the  cabman  ; 
**  and  ain't  you  ashamed  of  yourselves,  calling  yourselves  respectable,  to 
send  a  poor  g^l  about  at  this  hour,  after  getting  all  her  work  out  of  her" 
(she  had  been  with  us  a  week) ;  ^*  pretty  gentlefolks  you  are,  'I  don't 
think!" 

Can  I  argue  with  him  ?  Isn't  he  right  ?  But  he  doesn't  know  I  have 
five  precious  children  in  the  house.     I  respect  that  husky  cabman. 

But  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  in  deliberating;  that  poor  girl,  away  from 
her  home  and  friends,  must  not  be  left  shivering  in  the  cab.  She  was  a 
baby  once,  as  engaging,  no  doubt,  as  any  of  ours,  and  as  babies  always 
are  to  fond  parents,  rich  or  poor ;  what  if  celestial  little  Agnes  should 
come,  when  we  are  dead,  to  be  ^banded  about  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
with  fever  on  her? 

"  Where,"  I  ask  distractedly — "  where  is  the  home  for  sick  servants  ? 
There  must  be  one  among  the  great  charities  of  London — the  place  to 
which  thousands  of  girls  resort  to  service,  leaving  behind  all  who  take  an 
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&ite(«ft  in  them,  hnndreds  of  miles  away,  unable,  in  many  cases,  to  tote 
Vid  teli  their  parents  of  their  utmost  need  when  they,  poor  thin^  an 
nmong  strangers  ?^ 

Oil,  of  course,  there  are  St  Thomas's  and  St.  Bartholomews,  and  the 
Middlesex,  and  the  London,  and  Guy's,  and  the  Fever  Hospitai,  odj 
eight  miles  off ;  but  will  they,  on  my  simple  requiAtaon,  send  a  proper 
vehicle,  at'this  unseemly  hour,  to  fetch  her  to  their  excellent  andtenJer 
care  ?  Can  I  expect  it  P  No.  Can  I  carry  this  poor,  contagims, 
friendless  thing  on  my  back  ?  What  hare  I  done  already  ?  IdM 
an  honest  roan's  cab,  and  to-morrow  morning  a  happy  father  will  Iqr 
it  to  carry  his  little  prattling  ones  for  their  holidays  to  the  sea.  ?«" 
adventure,  I  am  a  murderer — ^morally,  if  not  legally !  Oh,  I  wish  I U 
taken  the  number  of  that  cab  before  it  went  away!  I  would  send  to 
Somerset  House,  and  get  its  plates  suspended  for  a  fortnighWre^laD^ 
rating  the  honest  cabman,  of  course,  the  while;  I  would— WeD,  to  Ik 
sure,  one  is  never  safe  with  cabs  for  the  matter  of  that ;  for  ho7  often 
do  I  see  baby-funerals  brought  to  our  new  cemetery  in  cabs  ?— infectioD 
in  many  cases,  no  doubt,  hanging  about  the  little  coffins.  Itooglitoot 
to  be  allowed,  and,  with  the  strict  and  direct  control  which  the  police 
can  exercise  over  the  cabs,  could  easily  be  prevented,  were  the  tm 
yet  understood  and  appreciated  that  ''prevention  is  better  than  csR. 
But,  about  the  girl 


But  Mrs.  Pickles,  with  her  woman's  heart,  has  come  to  a 
quicker.  She  knows  what  a  mother's  feelings  are,  and  the  giH  is 
tucked  up  snugly  in  a  lofty  bedroom,  and  Mrs.  Pickles  in  the  kitchea 
making  condiments. 

For  three  weeks  we  live  with  Death  unallied  to  us,  yet  a  guest  IM 
eavage — not  with  the  poor  girl,  Heaven  knows,  although  she  ttW<^<^go 
gossiping  where  she  knew  fever  was  raging,  and  brushed  her,  perchance, 
in  the  shop  where  she  stood  chattering  as  she  bought  the  candles.  Vie 
sent  our  ambassador  to  King  Typhus,  as  he  held  his  court  in  "the  poor 
neighbourhood;"  but  I  feel  savage  that,  with  all  our  big  talk  of  charity 
and  philanthropy,  we  have  no  home — no  practical  home  for  sick  aenwfa. 
The  workhouse  is  not  a  home  fit  for  the  decent,  virtuous-mioded  giri 
overtaken  with  sickness,  far,  far  away  from  her  friends.  Iwon'tli«»r 
with  patience  of  Mrs.  Pickles's  philosophy,  "  Where  the  girlfallss*' 
there  she  must  be  tended."  It  is  true  enough,  and  right  enough  ^ 
what  is  this  girl,  who  came  to  us  only  a  week  ago,  pre&posedbyp^J 
living  and  poor  habits  to  infection — what  is  she  to  me,  compaw^^* 
ray  own  flesh  and  blood  up-stairs?  Turn  her  out  ?  No,  not  if  they  jj 
died  !  But  why  do  I  pay  four  shillings  in  the  pound  for  poor-rates  if «» 
porter  at  the  Union  "won't  have  no  fever  cases  there?"  Vtl^^ 
the  guardians,  I  know  he  will  have  acted  "under  a  misconccptioQ oi 
orders,"  or  the  sick  ward  will  have  been  full,  or  there  will  have  been  no 
casual  ward,  or  there  will  be  some  lying  or  lame  excuse,  but  in  the  w^ 
time  the  mischief  is  done.  We  all  know  where  the  poor-rates  go.  """ 
with  fraudulent  trustees,  absconding  collectors,  high-paid  commissioner*^ 
architectural  jobs  of  Union  houses,  cQrrupt  contractors,  law  costs  oi 
settlements,  how  little  is  left  for  the  purposes  of  practical  reh'efmpf^^ 
portion  to  the  amount  raised !     Let  charity,  then,  step  in,  as  it  is  "''*^ 


obliged  to  do,  and  supply  the  deficiencies  of  a  halting  and  falterii^ 
system,  not  to  build  its  foundation  upon  the  rotten  and  frail  pl>&  ^ 


^t  p(N)r'law8,  but  to  Ibund  a  hMne  ibr  Hifcvvliiite^  a»  it  hai  fetttnled— 
fifafttne  to  the  OKtliod(»t  indtitulidns  l^^Myluttift  ^  tii«  tiBsHfoed,*  the 
starving,  the  mad,  the  houseless — ay !  houseless,  with  millions  oP  m&nt&f 
raised  in  London  by  act  of  ^purimment  ior  tCfoh  tb  eover  l^tti  in  the 
MTtsral  parisheft  I  tind,  above  all,  for  those  who  camipot  htdfok  the  insidknce 
<^^the  wont  of  influence)  because  the  mtMt  brutal  and  the  tnost  heartless*^ 
of  tlie  yeliow'^lared  despot  who  guards  the  workhouse  gate^^^tho  irt^ 
sponsible,  ignorant,  unsympathising  wretch,  who  has  onee  fett  the  pangs 
0^  himger  but  now  feels  only  the  pride  of  office. 

Well,  the  g^rl  got  well,  and--let  me  pass  over  \he  sequel  quickly— 
proted  miserably  ungmteful.  Our  littie  Julia  took  the  feveiv^Mihe  house- 
hold was  upset^^midntght  watohings  had  to  be  taken  by  turns,  and,  iti 
the  midst  of  tliem^  this  wayward  girl  went  off  and  lefb  us  without  assist^ 
anoe.  But  we  did  not  repent  doing  what  appeared  to  us  to  be  mf 
datyk 

A  pooT)  good,  simple  girl  oame  in  the  hour  of  need,  well  recommended 
as  a  faithful  creature,  honest,  industrious,  and  in  all  respects  the  orthodost 
•*  valuable  servant,"  only  "  rather  forgetful.'*  Forgetful  I  she  was  indeed  ! 
&h»  would  go  out  of  the  toom,  sent  express  for  a  eup  of  barley-watei^ 
when  fever  was  clamouring  for  it,  and  come  back  next  minute  to  ask 
what  it  was  we  wanted*  But  so  faitl^l'^^so  peraevering-^so  eagerly 
trying  to  help  !  Watching — always  watching  at  the  bedside*  Podt  girl  t 
the  watching  made  her  only  more  and  more  forgetful. 

In  one  of  those  long  and  weary  night-watches,  she  confided  to  my  mh 
the  secret  of  her  foithful,  humble,  hopeless  love.  She  loved  the  poor 
young  plasterer,  whom  we  had  seen  hovering  about)  nervous,  timid,  but; 
faithhil  as  herself,  and  with  a  love  such  as  is  seldom  known  in  the  saloonii 
of  fashion.  Ber  poor  heart  was  breaking-^her  faithful  swain  was  subject 
to  epileptic  fits.  This  was  her  great  grief-Hind  great  it  wad  to  her,  poor, 
fond  and  loving  heart  I 

It  was  a  sad  and  mournful  love :  she  could  not  find  courage  to  br^ak 
it  off — she  had  not  courage  to  go  on  with  it.  And  he,  poor,  soft,  steady 
fellow,  how  he  waited  for  her  going  out  to  church,  and  talked  to  her  as 
they  went  along,  as  she  innocently  revealed  to  my  wife^  how  hid  wbged 
were  increasing,  and  what  magnificent  hopes  he.  had.  And  he  brought 
her  once  a  warm  pair  of  gloves,  then  a  strong  pair  of  boots,  then  a 
PM(yer<^book>^always  something^and  one  day  a  geranium  of  his  owtt 
rearing  "for  her  mistress,  if  she  would  accept  it."  It  was  quite  ridiculous 
to  see  how  my  wife  tended  that  stunted  geranium,  that  Susan  might  se^ 
and  tell  him  that  she  valued  it.  And  we  found  out  that  the  great  stUy 
fellow  was  fond  of  sweets,  and  Susan  would  save  such  as  the  children 
gave  her^  or  any  stray  pieces  of  cake  sent  out  into  the  kitchen  on  anni- 
versaries (of  which  there  were  a  great  many  in  our  household),  for  <'  her 
Jem."  I  tell  you  it  was  downright  brimful  love  !  Even  the  children^ 
with  ready  instioot,  never  laughed  at  it. 

It  was  some  time  after  the  confession  that  poor  Susan  got  ill,  and  my 
wife  nursed  her  as  dhe  had  the  ungrateful  girl  who  had  gone,  and  allowed 
the  poor  plasterer  to  inquire  daily  after  the  faithful  creature's  health.  She 
was  not  exactly  ill :  only  more  forgetful-^lost — ^walking  about  as  in  tt 
dream.  We  sent  her  to  our  medical  man,  who  kindly  daw  her.  But 
£^hall  I  ever  forget  the  low,  faint,  sad  words  in  which  she  told  us  hit 
iyfmum  on  her  retnim-^so  calm  yet  so  plaintive  ! 
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**  Oh,  ma'am,  he  says  I  am  suffariDg  fiom  oonfunon  of  the  haioi 
your  little  children  are  not  safe  with  me.    It's  long  trouble,  long  grief, 
ma'amr 

Oh,  what  years  of  trouble— -what  ages  of  grief  in  her  tone  1 

We  afterwards  found  out  that  her  friends-s-her  falher  eyen— took 
away  her  earnings  for  drink,  and  then  ill-treated  her.  She  dreaded 
going  home ;  she  dared  not  stay  '<  for  fear  " — she  did  not  say  of  viut, 
but  our  parental  ears  knew  too  well  her  meaning ;  and  poor  plasters 
Jem  was  epileptic.  She  would  go  into  an  asylum,  where  they  would  let 
her  work  and  do  her  good — that  was  all  her  cry. 

What  could  we  do  towards  clearing  away  this  heap  of  misery  from 
that  fond,  loving,  humble  heart  ?  We  thought— we  inquired.  No!  no 
door  was  open  to  the  poor  girl ;  the  doctor  could  not  certify  that  shews 
mad  (it  was  **  effusion''  on  the  brain  that  he  had  said) — Ae  was  not  u 
idiot---and  she  was  not  safe.  No  one  could  say  how  near  or  how  leoote 
an  attack  of  mania  was.  And  her  Sftther's  home  could  only  extiogoiiii 
the  light  of  reasop. 

"  The  doctors  are  so  fenciful,"  says  my  wife.  ^<  I  don't  belieTeie'i 
dangerous — so  good,  so  kind  as  she  is  to  the  children  I  Are  we  tobni 
her  over  to  her  brute  of  a  father  to  make  her  mad  ?" 

"  No !"  I  cry,  resolutely,  flying  to  Mrs.  Pickles's  half  suggestion,  Met 
her  stay,  but  watch  her  symptoms." 

That  night,  I  confess,  I  was  morbidly  nervous  after  the  children  liad 
gone  to  bed,  and  would  hold  my  breath  to  listen  when  she  went  np- 
stairs,  and,  when  she  came  down  again,  was  troubled  with  a  vinon  of  ber 
appearance  at  the  door  of  the  drawing-room  with  a  bloody  knifes  ex- 
diuming,  '<  There,  I've  done  it !" 

I  wheeled  sharply  round  as  she  opened  it,  but  she  only  said, 

'<  Please,  ma'am,  may  I  kbs  the  children  as  usual  when  I  ^  to  bed? 

^'  Certainly,"  says  Mrs.  Pickles,  '^  but  mind  your  light." 

<^  There,  she's  done  it !"  I  cry,  starting  up  in  a  climax  of  my  tioolM 
thoughts,  as  I  hear  her  descending  the  stairs  again. 

*<  Oh,  goodness  gracious!  done  what?"  excliums  my  wife^  springing  to 
ber  feet     *'  Has  she  waked  the  children  ?" 

Ah  !  her  thoughts  were  running  in  the  same  direction  I 

*'  God  bless  their  little  hearts,"  says  poor  Susan,  opening  the  dflor 
gently,  "  they're  sleeping  so  prettily  !  But "  (and  her  whole  voice  s«^ 
manner  changed),  "  pray  lock  their  door,  or  don't  let  he  oo  neas'ek 

AGAIN  t" 

Of  course  we  didn't— that  was  quite  enough !  Next  day  she  left» 
anxiously,  as  if  glad  to  get  away. 

Now  what  is  to  become  of  this  poor  lovelorn,  woe-stricken  girl^  vio 
the  whole  of  her  ingenuous  heart  fixed  upon  that  steady,  fai^oi^' 
leptic  plasterer,  who  would  marry  her  if  his  mother,  the  prospeioui 
laundress,  would  let  him?  Where — where  is  the  home  for  side k'' 
vants  ?     Must  she  wait  till  she  is  mad  ? 

Yes,  I  know,  ladies  and  gentlemen — I  thank  you  for  the  soggestiop) 
but  it  does  no^  just  meet  her  case — there  ts  the  Union:  God  knows i^ 
sure  enough !  where  such  a  girl  as  this  may  be  maddened  or  paupeiiM» 
for  ever.  But  it  is  one  private  charity  I  am  looking  for,  among  ^ 
thousand  our  noble  country  is  always  forming — I  want  the  Home  for 
Sick  Servants.    Or  go  a  step  further^  and  say  the  Home  for  Serrants 
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put  of  Place.  We  should  hear,  oh,  how  much  less  of  social  evils,  great 
and  small,  if  charity  would  hear  in  mind  in  this  case  that  preyention  is 
erer  so  much  easier  than  cure ! 

XII. 

SOLOMON,  MY  NEPHEW. 

I  don't  think  I  have  ever  so  much  as  mentioned  Solomon,  my  nephew; 
hut  he  is  a  source  of  some  anxiety  to  me  just  now.  Poor  fellow !  he  is 
as  clever  as  an  owl — and  not  unlike  one  in  the  face — hut  I  cannot  see 
clearly  what  is  to  become  of  him.  Hang  it !  he  "keeps  all  his  leamins^ 
locked  up  in  that  impenetrable  brain  of  his.  He  is  not  impulsive  enough 
to  write  novels — he  is  too  indolent  to  write  treatises — ^he  is  too  clever  by 
half  to  write  history  at  present  prices.  And  so  here  he  is,  a  great  middle* 
aged  fellow,  nearly  as  old  as  myself,  always  turning  up  after  lapses  of  five 
years,  looking  out  for  something  to  start  upon.  He  is  the  only  son  of 
my  poor  hroSier  Peter — ^my  eldest  brother  (I  am  the  youngest  of  the 
family) — who  has  been  dead  these  twenty  years,  and  whom  I  only  remem-* 
her  as  the  pattern  and  the  model  everlastingly  held  up  and  preached  up 
to  a  large  femily  by  my  revered  fiftther,  when  he  used  to  come  down 
lunong  us,  a  grown  man,  to  spend  his  holidays  at  Kremlin  Coombe. 
That  village  used,  in  the  good  old  days  before  the  Reform  Bill,  to  return 
two  members  to  represent  two  people  (rival  landlords,  who  represented 
two  hundred  tenants)  in  parliament,  and  my  father,  being  a  voter  and  a 
maltster  (not  a  farmer),  was  a  man  to  be  coaxed,  caressed,  and  canvassed. 
Well,  by  never  promising  his  vote  nor  recording  it  till  the  final  struggle 
came,  both  candidates  being  equal  on  the  poll,  he  got  five  of  his  sons  into 
gpovemment  situations — pity  I  was  the  seventh,  unless  I  had  had  a  seventh 
son,  and  I  never  g^t  beyond  a  third— -and  Peter  was  a  clerk  in  Chelsea 
HospitiJ  when  I  was  a  boy  at  school.  What  he  did  at  Chelsea  Hospital 
I  never  knew,  nor  did  my  father,  nor,  I  believe,  did  he  himself  exactly  s 
but  I  have  heard  them  say  he  had  a  room  to  himself,  and  was  generally 
found  at  one  o'clock  with  a  rumpsteak  and  a  pint  of  porter  before  him. 
So  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  found  him  and  many  others  on  one 
occasion,  and  made  a  clean  sweep  of  them — ^they  were  pensioned  off  at 
eighty  pounds  a  year.  Poor  brother  Peter  grumbled  and  worried  the 
Treasury,  and  got  an  appointment  at  last  in  the  country  as  surveyor  of 
taxes,  and  died  in  the  act  of « counting  windows  at  a  house  where  some 
surreptitious  lights  had  been  introduced  at  the  back.  He  was  considered 
a  good  surveyor  on  the  whole — he  had  an  artful  knack  of  extracting  feusts, 
and  was  very  clever  at  surcharging.  He  would  go  to  a  house  on  the  plea 
of  examining  for  window-lights,  and,  as  the  unsuspicious  housewife,  in 
the  absence  of  the  husband,  would  lead  him  through  the  dark  passage, 
he  would  blandly  say,  '^  I  hope,  ma'am,  your  dog  won't  bite  me." 

<<  Oh  dear,  no,  sir,  he's  very  quiet,"  would  be  the  unguarded  reply; 
and  down  would  go,  '*  Dog,  8s." 

But  he  died — I  hope  he  didn't  go  where  tax-collectors  and  excisemen 
are  proverbially  said  to  go— and  left  a  great  tall  pillar  of  knowledge 
behind  him,  his  son  Solomon,  who  had  been  brought  up  for  the  medical 
profession,  and  who  had  cut  up,  boiled  down,  simmered,  and  analysed 
more  human  bodies  than  I  should  like  to  say,  and  knew  all  about  the 
human  economy. 
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BtttaO  bifl  knowledge  andbd  \am  not  in  pcaetice.  HetneditiwiM; 
Us  hftiids  wn%  too  largo  hig  nuumen  too  uncoMtfa  lMfig!iietoo»> 
gainlj — ^hifl  costume  too  nograoefiiL  He  Mrtninly  did  get  ■ppoiotedto 
a  eooxitiy  Union  once^  where  he  had  a  district  of  twenty  irnks  m  diameter, 
with  a  forest  in  the  centre,  where  the  gipsies  used  to  encamp,  md 
had  a  salary  of  eighty  pounds  a  year  for  night  and  day  woik,  bot, 
although  toe  poor  liked  nim,  he  got  into  dis&Toar  with  the  goanfisis. 
He  once  reported  agunst  the  beer  sopfdied  to  the  nnkm  ss  bebgm- 
wholesome — the  contracting  hrewer  was  brother  to  a  gnardisn^^  gli^ 
dian  was  thenceforward  his  enemy,  and  poor  Solomon's  msmMrs  les 
never  his  friends,  so  the  whole  board  took  to  thinking  lum  dkrespeetfii, 
and  dismissed  mm. 

He  then  began  his  wonderful  career  of  dunning  the  gorenimeBt  Hi 
was  well  known  at  the  Treasury-— always  representing  his  hAe^^' 
senrices  and  his  own  wants.  He  was  even  affidily  received  at  the  ~ ' 
Office,  and  the  demi-semi-ministers  would  say,  **  Ah,  Mr.  SoIohiod,  cose 
again  ?  How  are  you  ?  The  colonial  secretary's  engaged  tUa  monifl^. 
I  know  he  reoeived  your  letter,  and  I  dare  say  you  vnll  get  a  reply." 

At  last  he  gained  the  desired  audience,  and  the  oolonud  aecreiaiytolil 
him  he  might  call  again ;  he  would  always  be  glad  to  see  lum.  Oh  ^ 
me  !  where  was  the  official  conscience  then  ?  But  Solomon  took  ]m  it 
his  word,  and  did  call  again,  and  again,  and  again.  At  last  iJie  ministo; 
no  doubt  wearied  beyond  endurance,  threw  a  gnawed  bone  to  the  hap] 
dog. 

"  There  is  an  appointment  vacant  now,  but  I  dare  say,  Mr.  Fiddeft- 
Pm  afiraid  arou  will  hardly  accept  it — ^the  colonial  surgeoacjr  of  SioM 
Leone.'  It^  a  fearful  climate,  of  course,  we  all  know;  I  haveippoiot^ 
twelve  surgeons  in  half  as  many  years;  but  still  ifs  the  onlyooeop^ 
just  now,  and,  of  course,  if  you  like  to  take  the  risk^-^ahem  l-^-Ibo^ejoa 
are  not  married,  because,  of  course,  to  take  a  lady,  or  leave  a  w}*' 
ahem  ! — I  suppose  you  will  not  accept  it?** 

Wouldn't  he !  For,  as  he  said,  ''  That's  just  what  they  want  H I 
had  declined  it,  they  could  have  said,  <  Well,  we  offered  you  an  appoiotj 
ment  which  you  refused.'  But  now,  you  see,  uncle,  I'm  on  the  fiistroiiDi) 
of  the  ladder  I" 

Well,  he  went,  had  the  fever  thrice,  served  his  time,  and  came  liti» 
again-^'^  looking  out "  for  government  emplojrment. 

Again  he  was  the  nightmare  of  Treasury  dreams-^^e  gaunt  ^ 
who  haunted  the  Colonial  Office.  In  the  coarse  of  two  jMn  ^ 
another  splendid  opening ;  a  consul  was  wanted  for  a  Central  Amen**" 
republic.  The  pay  was  so  small  and  the  danger  so  great  that  the  mioi^ 
felt  ashamed  to  mention  it;  but  away  went  gaunt  nephew  Soloino0>^^| 
Britannic  Majesty *s  consul  at  Squariaquha.  Here  two  g®"^,  Jj 
Spanish  origin  took  to  fighting  and  trying  to  tear  the  flag  of  fliei«t* 
to  pieces ;  two  hordes  of  banditti,  headed  by  two  military  genlieffieD 
unattached,  took  to  mortal  combat  for  the  possession  of  the  diief  citj^^ 
the  republic;  the  inhabitants  lay  silently  looking  on  with  perfect "i- 
difference,  for  they  could  but  be  robbed,  and  it  mattered  not  to  tben 
whether  they  were  robbed  by  General  A.  or  General  B. ;  bat,  in  tw 
mSUe^  her  Britannic  Majesty's  flagstaff  was  broken,  and  her  Britw^ 
Majesty's  consul  ejected.  Of  course  it  was  not  worth  while  to  sends 
frigate  to  know  what  it  was  all  about,  so  Solomon  was  plumed  to  Irt^ 
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given  some  offence  by  his  undiplomatic  manners,  and  came  home  to  be 
meekly  rebuked  and  thenceforth  shelved,  his  consular  career  at  an  end. 

His  manners,  certainly,  are  at  times  far  from  pleasant  One  day,  soon 
after  his  return,  I  had  had  febrile  symptoms,  and  asked  him  to  look  at 
my  tongue. 

**  Your  tongue's  right  enough,"  replied  he,  gruffly. 

^^But  feel  my  ptdse,  Solomon.'^ 

''  Oh,  there's  nothing  the  matter  with  you.  Unless  I've  infected  yon 
with  the  yellow  fever !     Haw !  haw !  haw !" 

I  didn  t  see  much  to  laugh  at  in  the  idea.  But  I  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  watching  my  pulse  mysdf,  and  was  feeling  it  under  covor  of 
my  coat-sleeve  in  the  evenmg^  when  suddenly— ^it  ceased  ! 

*^  There !"  I  cried,  bounding  in  the  air,  '^  it's  all  up  now!  My  pulst 
has  stopped  l** 

Still  he  sat  Hke  a  statue— a  very  ungainly  one. 

'<  Solomon,"  I  exclaimed,  in  my  agony,  the  cold  perspiration  on  my 
brow,  "  I've  lost  my  pulse  !" 

*^  Of  course  you  have,"  replied  he,  <'  your  fingers  slipped  off.  How  t 
haw]  haw  I"  he  guffawed,  looking  over  at  Mrs.  Pickles, 

I  suppose  he  was  right,  for  it  is  nearly  twelve  months  since  the  event 
occurred ;  but  it  tends  to  show  what  an  uncouth  fellow  he  is. 

Soon  afterwards  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  be  an  agent.  Not  a  land 
agent,  nor  agent  to  the  Sun  Fire  Office,  nor  agent  ibr  HoUowtf^'s  pillsi 
but  a  commission  agent.  Nmther  he  nor  I  knew  exactly  what  it  was^ 
nor  did  any  one  of  whom  we  inquired ;  but  he  had  heard  of  a  man  who 
had  made  a  good  fait  of  money  in  the  line,  so  he  took  an  office  in  ihe 
City,  and  mounted  a  brass-plate  with  the  inscription,  "  Solomon  Pickles, 
Commission  Agent."  And  for  weeks  and  weeks  he  sat  patiently  in  that 
little  office,  waiting  for  business  to  come  ;  but  he  only  had  two  applica- 
tionS'^one  from  a  gentleman,  without  security,  solici^g  the  loan  of  A 
hundred  pounds,  the  other,  an  inquiry  whether  he  could  get  for  the 
applicant  the  odds  npon  Flying  Jenny,  the  fitvourite  for  the  Derby.  So 
he  sold  hu  brass-plate,  wrote  a  forlorn  letter  to  the  colonial  secretary, 
and  came  down  again  to  Turtledove  Villa. 

And  now,  what  is  to  become  of  him  I  don't  know.  He  is  not  a  medieal 
student  of  the  modem  school,  who  can  be  companionable  in  any  society; 
he  cannot  smoke  nor  play  at  skittles ;  he  abhors  half-and-half;  ne  doesn't 
borrow  money  or  annoy  the  servant-girls.  Even  Mrs.  Pickles  admits 
that  she  cannot  make  him  useful  about  the  house.  She  only  gave  him 
the  baby  to  hold  for  a  few  minutes  while  she  ran  down  stairs,  when, 
bump  !-^she  knew  it  was  the  innocent's  head  on  the  floor ;  he  had  been 
off  in  one  of  his  reveries  again,  but  he  cried  more  than  the  baby  did  when 
he  thought  he  had  hurt  it. 

And  there  he  sits,  poor  old  fellow !  reading — or  strides  out  to  botanise 
-*-and  I  can't  amuse  nim,  for  what  do  I  know  about  medicine,  and  w&at 
does  he  know  about  anything  else  ?  What  a  thing  it  is  to  have  a  nephew 
as  old  as  oneself,  and  much  more  clever  !  Perhaps  if  the  right  honourable 
the  colonial  secretary,  who  once  edited  this  Magazine,  should  see  these 
pages,  he  would  try  him  again,  and  send  him  in  charge  of  the  next  batch 
of  convicts  to  Western  Australia. 
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bonhechose — babakte — ^l£on  FBuaisE. 

GooBLT  octavos  from  those  exemplary  Hbrtiires^Sdiieiirs^  Mesdenn 
Didier  et  Compagnie,  are  coming  in  upon  us  thick  and  threefold.  Oo 
the  principle  of  first  come  first  served,  we  begin  with  M.  Emile  de 
Bonnechose.  A  notice  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  this  HiSTOsr  of 
England*  appeared  in  our  pages  at  the  time  of  their  publication.  The 
concluding  volumes  of  the  work  being  now  given  to  the  world,  we  prOi 
ceed  to  bestow  on  them  such  attention  and  space  as  are  at  onr  oonmuud 
— an  amount  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  tne  merits  of  the  aathor. 

His  original  plan,  it  appears,  had  extended  to  six  volumes.  The 
revolution  of  1848,  however,  upset  his  calculations.  At  least  bis  ^^ 
lisher  was  of  opinion  that,  in  the  unsettled  state  of  feeling  caused  hf 
that  event — ^involving  so  entire  a  change  in  the  literary  dupositioDsn 
the  public — ^it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  Frendi  neder 
on  a  History  of  England  in  more  than  four  volumes.  M.  de  Bonnecboee 
was  not  conrinced.  But  he  was  compelled  to  acquiesce.  The  antWs 
six-volume  theory  might  be  the  best.  But  the  publisher's  foa^Tolooe 
plan  must  be  submitted  to,  if  publication  was  to  take  place.  The  ins* 
torian  has  nevertheless  adhered  pretty  closely,  in  all  but  fonn  ud 
arrangement,  to  his  larger  derign,  by  the  simple  contrivance  of  adding 
bulk  to  his  volumes,  and  in  this  way  condensing  into  the  licensed  four 
almost  the  same  number  of  pages  that  would  else  have  been  snbdirided 
into  the  forbidden  six. 

His  complete  work  he  now  offers  to  the  world  as  an  expose ghM^ 
the  History  of  England,  and  by  no  means  one  of  those  books  winch  u^ 
becoming  so  common  under  the  name  of  resumes,  in  which  the  wnten 
make  a  point  of  omitting  nothing,  but  touch  hastily  on  everything,  inth- 
out  going  below  the  sui^bce  of  a  single  one.  As  opposed  to  this  system 
of  summary  process,  it  is  our  author's  aim,  far  less  to  tell  all  that  can  be 
told,  than  to  make  what  he  does  tell  intelligible:  to  effect  whicKin* 
limited  space  (for  even  four  bulky  volumes  are  scanty  in  this  respect))  00 
has  to  multiply  what  he  calls  les  apergtis  ginerauXf  to  make  a  p^ 
whenever  he  comes  upon  the  grand,  figures  and  epochs  of  the  story,  aod 
to  restrain  or  expand  his  narrative  as  the  case  may  demand— the  ei* 
pansion  being  considerably  less  firequent  than  the  restraint,  for,^8ays  he, 
mixed-metaphorically,  "  I  have  felt,  I  confess,  tiie  constraints  of  inf 
picture  frame,  and  more  than  once  has  the  tide  oveiflowed  the  dyketw 
washed  the  bank/' 

Modestiy  he  avows  his  increasing  mistrust  of  his  powers,  as  ib»^ 
went  on,  to  deal  with  so  large  a  theme,  and  master  its  high  argument  ai 
he  could  wish.  The  encouraging  reception  his  previous  volumes  met 
with  in  England  itself,  he  thankfully  commemorates — coming  as  he  says 

•  Histoire  d'Angleterre  jusqu'lb  T^poque  de  la  Revolution  Fran^aise,  etc.  P** 
M.  Emile  de  Bonnechose.  Tomes  IIL,  IV.  Paris:  Didier  et  O*.  ^ -''-"• 
W.  Jeffs).    1859. 
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it  did  from  some  ^'des  homines  les  plus  comp^tents  dn  Angleterre/^ 
among  whom  he  is  happy  to  he  able  to  cite  Lord  Macaulay.  The  diffi- 
culty of  his  task  increased,  however,  as  he  came  lower  down  the  stream 
of  time.  The  nearer  that  events  are  to  onr  own  day,  the  more  multiplied 
and  diverse  are  the  aspects  they  assume.  Our  interest  in  them  increases, 
and  together  with  it,  and!" because  of  it,  our  '^  passion  "  as  readers — la 
passion  du  Ucteur  being  always  prompt,  if  ever  so  little  crossed,  to  burst 
forth  against  the  historian ;  which  peril,  for  the  latter,  is  one  that  is 
often  increased  by  the  very  equity  of  his  judgments,  and  from  which  M. 
de  Bonnechose  admits  himself  to  have  been,  despite  all  his  endeavours, 
to  some  extent  a  sufferer. 

Thus,  he  refers  in  his  Preface  (t.  iii.,  pp.  iii.  sq.)  to  two  sets  of  stric- 
tures to  which  his  work  has  been  subjected.  The  first  he  meets  with  in 
certain  organs  of  exclusive  religious  opinions,  differing  sharply  enough, 
though,  inter  se.  By  these  censors  he  is  accused  of  occupying  too 
general  a  ground«-of  not  sufficiently  inclining  the  scale  to  this  side  or 
that— K)f  being  (in  effect)  indifferent  where  (in  intention)  he  was  im- 
partial. "  With  my  whole  soul  I  repel  a  reproach  like  this,  which,  pre- 
ferred against  me  by  two  opposed  parties,  at  any  rate  assures  me  that,  in 
a  theological  point  of  view,  I  have  faithfully  adhered  to  my  programme 
as  regards  the  abstaining  from  all  controversy.  It  is  desirable,  as  I  think, 
to  have  the  history  of  modem  peoples  written  in  a  Christian  spirit,  with- 
out being,  for  that  matter,  either  Catholic  or  Protestant  exclusively."  M. 
de  Bonnechose  justly  cl^ms  to  have  shown  deep  sympathy  with  the  si 
respectable  class  of  English  Catholics  who,  for  ages,  were  the  victims  of 
guilty  intolerance — with  Ireland,  too,  si  long-temps  opprimee.  He  re- 
minds his  censors  of  the  legitimate  tribute  of  admiring  respect  paid  by 
him  to  the  civilising  labours  of  Catholicism  in  Europe :  '*  indeed  I  know 
of  no  Christians  of  greater  excellence  than  a  Saint  Francis  of  Sales,  a 
Fenelon,  a  Cheverus;  but  it  is  also  my  belief  that  God  has  had  able 
servitors  in  deeds  and  words  in  all  the  great  families  into  which  Christen- 
dom is  divided;  in  every  hindrance  offered  to  the  spreading  of  the 
Gospel,  I  descry  peril  for  society  at  large,  and  in  the  raffermissement  of 
souls  by  the  vivifying  principles  common  to  all  Christian  churches,  I  see 
the  very  conditions  of  prosperity,  freedom  and  safety  to  modem  states : 
18  this  indifference  ?*' 

One  objection  thus  disposed  of,  or  reduced  to  a  query,  M.  de  Bonne- 
chose then  tackles  a  second  one.  He  has  been  charged  with  over-indul- 
gence, if  not  to  criminal  acts,  at  least  to  g^lty  persons.  '*  Astonishment 
18  expressed  a{  the  care  I  take  to  put  virtues  as  well  as  vices  in  the 
balance.  What  then !  is  not  the  historian  called  upon  as  a  judge  to 
weigh  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad  ?  does  not  the  heart  of  man  present, 
almost  invariably,  a  certain  mixture  of  good  and  bad  principles  of  which 
he  must  take  equal  account  ?  No  doubt  there  are  exceptions,  and  when 
I  see  before  me  one  of  those  men  in  whom  the  moral  life  seems  utterly 
eitinct,  a  Richard  III.,  a  Henry  YIII.,  a  Jeffreys — in  one  word,  a 
monster — I  am  not  aware  of  having  been  deficient  either  in  colour  to 
paint  him,  or  in  vigour  to  denounce  nim  to  the  execration  of  all  times.'* 
But  such  exceptions,  he  goes  on  to  remark,  are  extremely  rare ;  while, 
even  for  the  clearest  and  most  penetrating  intellect,  there  ever  remains  a 
eertun  ^'  unknown  quantity"  in  earthly  events,  just  as  in  the  mobiles  of 
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human  actions ;  trae  repentance  and  hearty  self-sacrifice  may,  m  iihe 
sight  of  God,  coyer  a  multitude  of  sins ;  and  shall  the  historian,  vbo,  io 
any  and  every  case,  can  see  hut  in  part  and  know  hut  in  part,  be  more 
seyere  in  his  sentence  than  the  Soyereign  Judge  from  whofQ  no  secrets 
are  hid  ? 

It  is  not,  therefore,  within  the  amhition  of  M.  de  Bonnechose  to  owi- 
colour  for  passion  and  party  purposes  the  complexion  -of  his  characters- 
to  disfigure  and  defeature  them  at  discretion,  or  in  defiance  thereof-to 
distort  and  exaggerate  eyents,  so  as  to  suit  the  palate  of  partisanship,  or 
square  with  the  preconceived  theory  of  sectarian  prejudice.  He  would 
eschew  this  method  of  premeditated  praise  and  prepense  malice.  He 
would  keep  aloof  from  the  easily  popular  historians  wno  travel  this  well- 
trod  a  priori  road — ce  chemin  oattu — ^hy  keeping  to  whidi  a  ^' high 
literary  fortune"  may  he  swiftly  attained  :  he  prefers  a  slower  though  no^ 
surer  success  in  tracking  the  *'rude  path"  he  has  chosen;  monsiSonesi 
trace,  he  declares,  and  there  is  no  time  now  to  look  hack,  and  pick  oat 
another,  when  approaching  that  term  at  which  eyery  man  must  ask  bim- 
self  what  he  has  to  offer,  for  his  part  in  the  sacrifice,  to  the  etenal 
Author  of  all  goodness  and  all  truth. 

As  a  reflecting  well-wisher  to  the  alliance  between  his  own  country 
and  ours,  M.  de  Bonnechose  has  a  word  to  say  on  the  interest,  passion, 
ignorance,  and  indolence  even,  which  render  the  majority  of  men  blind 
and  absolute  in  their  judgements — ^'  disposition  redoutable,  facile  a  ex- 
ploiter surtout  entre  peupTes  rivaux" — and  against  those  writers  theefeet 
of  whose  system  is,  not  only  to  spread  abroad  false  ideas,  abase  the  pnbiie 
mind,  and  incapacitate  it  for  anything  like  attentive,  thoughtful,  impartial 
examination,  but  to  render  indestructible  the  prejudices  which  separate 
parties,  classes,  nations — to  rekindle  the  ashes  of  ancient  enmities-HUKi 
sow  for  future  generations  those  '<  pestilent  harvests"  which  shall  be 
reaped  "  in  tears,  land  blood,  and  ruin."  With  a  widely  different pa> 
pose  has  our  author  composed  this  book.  He  believes,  he  is  profonndlj 
convinced,  that  the  happiness  and  progress  of  the  human  race  are  in* 
terested  in  the  maintenance  of  good  feeling  between  "  the  two  great 
peoples  whom  Providence  has  made  to  increase  in  power  and  knowledge, 
standing  as  they  do  face  to  face,  not  for  mutual  destruction,  but  for  tbe 
rivalry  of  intelligent  and  generous  emulation.  Too  often,  alas!  during 
long  years  consecrated  to  this  work,  have  mischievous  passions^  on  eitber 
side,  misled  public  opinion :  I  have  heard  ill-boding  rumours,  I  have  seen 
the  horizon  darkened  with  clouds,  and  at  signs  that  betokened  a  tempest 
at  hand  my  mind  has  been  troubled  within  me,  and  I  have  felt  my  heart 
sink.  With  returning  calm  my  confidence  has  been  restored,  and  I  have 
so  far  presumed  well  of  my  country  as  to  believe  she  would  not  forhidm/ 
being  sympathetic  and  just  towards  a  neighbouring  great  people. 

"  What  I  love,  what  I  honour  in  that  people,  is  their  respect  for  tra* 
dition  combined  with  a  demand  for  progress  without  which  the  wois^ 
of  the  past  would  lead  Europe  to  the  petrified  condition  of  the  peoples  o( 
the  immobile  East ;  it  is  the  .permanent  alliance  of  order  with  freedom ; 
it  is  that  prudent  wisdom  which,  in  political  transformations^  casts  down 
only  in  the  act  of  building  up ;  it  is,  alongside  of  all  the  glory  that  wealtb 
and  the  arts  can  add  to  an  advanced  civilisation,  the  ever  increasing  shaft 
Qf  the  many  in  social  advantages;  in  fine,  it  is  tlLte  remarkable  9ff» 
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ynent,  ihe  eommon  esid^ayour,  though  under  varied  forms,  to  spread  th« 
Christian  faith,  to  give  free  course  to  the  divine  word  among  the  aouls,(^ 
men.  For  all  these  causes  it  is,  as  I  apprehend,  and  despite  many  a 
shade  in  the  picture  that  a  great  povidential  mission  has  been  entrusted 
to  Ei^land.  My  sympathies  do  not  blind  me;  I  see  her  greatness  and 
her  strength,  I  see  also  h^  wounds  and  weaknesses ;  here  a  noble  pride^ 
inoomparaUe  activity,  patriotism  and  public  spirit  in  their  highest  power, 
moral  grandeur  ana  practical  wisdom :  there,  haughtiness,  selfishness, 
cruel  sufferings,  fatal  entrainements^  gloomy  and  ardent  passions  reveal* 
ing  themselves  in  sudden  explosions  like  lava  from  a  volcano." 

M.  de  Bonnechose  adds,  that  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  English, 
83  of  almost  every  other  modem  society,  are  not  from  without ;  eUe  ies 
parte  dans  ses  Jtancs,  Will  she  escape  from  the  dangers  that  menace 
her  ?  Will  she  be  seen  strengthening  herself  in  her  own  glorious  path* 
way,  or,  in  her  turn,  declining  to  the  depths  below  ?  *^  Great  questicms, 
which  it  behoves  France,  in  her  own  interest,  to  study  with  a  mind  free 
from  narrow  prejudices,  above  vulgar  jealousy.  Ot^er  times  have  come, 
imposing  other  laws  on  the  world :  all  the  members  of  the  great  human 
family,  peoples  as  well  as  'individuals,  are  become  solidaires ;  new  and 
multiplied  relations  are  daily  creating  common  interests  for  them  both, 
powerful  ties,  unknown  of  old  ;  the  time  is  gone  when-^^s  it  seemed  to 
sages  and  statesmen — Carthage  must  be  destroyed  that  Home  might  be 
saved ;  the  weakest  nation  could  not,  at  this  time  of  day,  disappear  from 
the  map  of  Europe  without  leaving  a  large  void,  and  producing  a  deep 
perturbation :  how  then  would  it  be  in  the  case  of  England,  that  giant 
nation,  France's  rival  in  the  route  of  civilisation  and  genius,  but  without 
one  rival  in  that  of  wise  and  prolific  freedom  p  Let  us  not  desire  to  see 
her  either  blinded  or  in  ruins :  another  Samson,  she  would  fall ;  but  sh^ 
would  drag  down  the  world  with  her,  in  her  fall !"  What  will  the  world 
say — ^across  the  water?  What  will  M.  Louis  Yeuillot  think  of  the 
Hebrew  parallel— or  M.  Emile  de  Girardin  of  the  contingent  collapse  P 

The  same  general  character  that  marked  the  former  volumes,  is  main- 
tained throughout  these  closing  ones ;  the  same  clearness  of  arrangement^ 
industry  in  research,  and  moderation  in  summing  up,  M.  de  Bonnechose 
resumes  his  narrative  at  the  accession  of  James  I.,  to  whose  pedantie 
peculiarities  and  personal  foibles  he  shows  himself  keenly  alive ;  and 
carries  it  on  to  the  very  eve  of  the  French  Revolution.  Of  the  events 
which  occurred  between  that  period  and  the  death  of  William  lY.,  he 
gives  a  chronological  summary  by  way  of  supplement.  Faithfully  he 
has  adhered,  in  the  main,  to  his  plan  of  composition,  which  was,  from 
the  beginning,  to  trace  the  history  of  England's  political  institutiona 
simultaneously  with  that  of  remarkable  events — to  take  them  as  they 
rise,  to  study  them  as  they  operate,  to  demonstrate  their  actual  results. 
In  following  out  their  successive  developments,  his  particular  aim  has 
been  to  fix  attention  on  what  he  calls  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
Snglish  Constitution — that  which  distinguishes  it  so  essentially  from  th« 
constitutions  of  other  free,  or  would-be  free,  peoples  ;  to  show  that  it  hatf 
not  been  produced  at  a  moment's  notice,  aflter  some  known  model,  nor 
founded  a  priori  on  rational  general  principles,  but  that  its  formation  has 
been  slow  and  gradual,  established  on  usage,  subordinated  to  times  and 
circumstances,  '^  semblable  aux  digues  opposees  sur  des  terrains  mou- 
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VantSy  telon  les  perils  et  lea  besoins  de  chaque  jour,  k  Toc^  on  kiet 
fleavea." 

The  amount  of  good  sense  and  good  feeling  in  this  really  painstaldiig 
work,  is  infinitely  creditable  to  the  author's  head  and  heart  Were  this 
Ststoire  d^Angteterre  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  France,  in  university, 
public  school,  and  private  education,  we  might  aug^r  well  for  the  ai- 
ance,  so  much  sound  information  and  honest,  intelligent  exposition  does 
it  contain.  There  are  worse  text-books  on  the  sulnect,  current  in  m 
own  schools,  and  written  in  our  own  language.  M.  de  Bonnechose  shows 
himself  unusually  conversant  with  minutue  which  foreigners.  Frenchmen 
at  least,  find  it  so  hard  to  master.  In  the  one  matter  of  proper  names, 
for  example,  he  is — ^for  a  Frenchman— Hjuite  exceptionally  correct.  Htm- 
dreds  of  (to  him)  outlandish  names  have  to  be  spelt  in  our  island  maimer, 
and,  wonderful  to  relate,  most  of  them  he  spells  right.  If  he  spelt  them 
all  right,  or  very' nearly  all,  could  he  be  a  Frenchman  ?  Let  us  here,  in 
perfect  good-nature,  and  with  every  desire  to  be  respectful,  pause  to 
comment,  in  passing,  on  the  seemingly  congenital  incapacity,  under 
which  every  Frenchman  labours,  of  tackling  British  patronymics.  He 
cannot  for  tne  life  of  him  attain  accuracy  when  dealing  with  the  firmed 
dabbling  with  the  names  of  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson.  He  caxd 
mind  his  p*3  and  ^8,  when  our  nomenclature  is  in  question.  Is  it  pos- 
sible '^that  we  English,  unwittingly — when  tampering  with  French  titles 
-—commit  anything  like  the  same  proportion  of  perverse  ingenuities? 

M.r'de  Bonnechose,  we  repeat,  is  exceptionally  correct  in  themajontj 
of  his  proper  names ;  veiy  few  indeed,  of  Francois  most  cultiYftted  scholars, 
who  have  made  England  and  the  English  their  particular  study,  wonld 
be  nearly  so  accurate  as  he  is  in  thb  respect.  And  yet  obserre  some  of 
the  slips  we  have  noted  in  his  History,  in  illustration  of  our  aigooieat-' 
heterographic  peccadilloes,  not  worth  noticing  unless  with  some  soch 
view.  Thus  we  have  Witgift  the  archbishop,  Sir  Thomas  Owrs^ttrSfj 
Doctor  JSdmandj  the  river  Saveme^  Colonel  JSusckinson,  Flu^ 
LiUbume^  *'  the  little  port  of  Brightelmstone  near  Soreham,^^  CoW 
IngoUby^  Admiral  Blacky  Lord  Somer,  the  duke  of  Abermale^  Shernm^ 
Lord  Godulphiny  '<  the  venerable  JTean  "  (what,  Edinund?  bynoD^ 
Charles,  then?  certainly  not.  Bishop  Ken  is  the  man)— the  town  of 
Tawnianj  the  county  of  Sommerset^  the  heath  of  SonslotOj  the  Tillage 
of  Kingsingion,  Sir  William  Lockarif  Sir  J&meB'Montgammery,^ 
battle  of  KilUeceranhtef*  Lord  Schretosbury^  the  sieges  of  Dsny^^ 

*  Irish  and  Scotch  patronymics  may  well  puzzle  the  historian  sometiines.  Hoi^ 
ever,  he  tackles  them  bravely  enough,  and  often  quite  successfully— thongb  o^ 
fluctuates,  for  instance,  between  "  le  cel^bre  chef  Owen  Roe  O'neir  and  "O*!)^ 
«  MacLeod  d'Assint "  is  a  chieftain  of  the  "  High  Lands  "—a  very  natural,  Hi^ 
Frenchified,  division  of  the  words  (so  again  we  have  Black  Heath,  Wlut^^^ 
Maiden  Head,  York  Shire,  &c.). 

Even  when  done  into  unexceptionable  French,  one  does  not  always  ^^^*^^ 
at  the  first  glance,  the  most  familiar  names  and  objects.  These  old  firieDdslooK 
io  different  with  their  new  faces.  Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  there  cfttcu> 
our  eye  in  the  wide  margin  of  p.  462  (t.  ilL),  the  words, 

"  Bill  Coventry,'' 

neither  more  nor  less.  One's  first  thought  is.  But  who  wu  Bill  Coventiy?  Hov 
did  Bill  distinguish  himself,  to  be  put  in  the  margin  like  this?  M.  dcBonnecboig 
however,  is  not  writing  for  a  nation  of  Bills  and  Toms  and  Jacks;  and  vi^ 
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of  lAmerik,  Sarrah  (and  elsewhere  Sard)  JeDninffs,  the  marquis  of 
Tun/sdakf  Sir  Robert  Hartley  (Harley),  Sir  cToudesley  ShatoeU^ 
Addisson  the  essayist,  JPhilip  and  Parnel  the  poets,  Sir  Watkin 
WiUamsy  the  historian  Smolettj  Lord  Cherster/leld^  Admiral  PockokCy 
Sir  Francis  DaUhwood,  the  *'  ancient  abbey  of  Medelshamy"  William 
JDawsdelly  Lord  Chatam^  Lord  Pagot,  Sir  Josuah  Reynolds,  Brandley 
the  engineer,  0*Connel,  Lord  John  Russell  Lord  LacJce  (Lake),  Sir 
James  Makintosh^  Mr.  Huskinson,  Lord  EUinboroughy  and  M.  Rc&buck/^ 
The  last  name,  by  the  way,  is  an  insoluble  problem  to  Frenchmen :  the 
despairing  efforts  made  to  pronounce  it  by  the  Government  prosecutor 
in  the  late  Montalembert  trial,  are  said  to  have  been  irresistibly  comical. 
M.  Roebuck,  Roobuck,  Reebuck, — chut^  que  voulez-vous! 

That  some  of  these  and  similar  errors — venial  and  trivial  as  they  are 
—-may  be  chargeable  on  printer  rather  than  author,  we  would  readily 
allow.  And  yet,  whether  the  author  would  gain  much  by  a  wholesale 
system  of  errata,  we  may  be  |)ermitted  to  doubt.  For  which  doubt  we 
can  show  cause,  by  an  amusing  example  to  the  purpose.  In  Charles  the 
Second's  reign  we  come  (vol.  iii.  p.  475)  across  an  odd-looking  name, 
Shap.  Who  was  Shap  p  The  context  explains  it.  Archbishop  Sharpe 
is  meant :  le  primat  Shap.  (Poor  primate,  doomed  to  be  hacked  and 
maimed  by  Balfour  of  Burley,  living ;  and  by  a  foreigner,  dead.)  Now 
it  evidently  struck  M.  de  Bonnechose,  when  revising  his  proofs,  that  Shap 
was  hardly  the  thing.  The  name  wanted  a  letter  more,  or  the  letters 
had  got  transposed,  or — at  any  rate  there  was  a  screw  loose.  So  in  the 
table  of  errata,  a  line  is  given  to  Shap.  We  produce  that  line  as  it 
stands: 

P.  475.  /.  31,  au  lieu  de:  Sfhab;  lisez:  Sfhabp. 

Whether  the  emendation  be  an  improvement — ^and  which  of  the  three 
varieties  is  nearest  the  mark,  Shap,  Sphap,  or  Spharp, — ^we  leave  the 
reader  to  decide. 

But  we  must  really  beg  pardon  of  M.  de  Bonnechose,  for  the  undue 
prominence  we  have  given — quite  out  of  all  proportion — to  petty  slips  of 
this  description ;  reiterating  at  the  same  time  our  assertion  that  he*is,  by 
comparison  with  his  countrymen  generally,  a  model  of  correctness  in 
Anglican  onomatology,  as  the  reader  would  see  at  once,  were  we  to  cite 
the  hundreds  of  names  spelt  right,  as  a  set-off  against  the  dozen  or  two 
spelt  wrong.  In  fine,  M.  de  Bonnechose  has  done  well  by  us  in  his 
History  of  our  country,  and  tveU  done  is  our  parting  word,  of,  and  for, 
and  to  him. 

Next  on  the  list  comes  M.  le  Baron  de  Barante's  new  work,  the  Life 
OF  Mathieu  MoL^t  His  preface  remarks  upon  the  dying  out,  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  of  several  of  the  illustrious  and  noble  families  of  the 
old  magistracy  in  France.  The  names  of  D'Aguesseau,  Lamoignon, 
Mol^  belong  now  to  history  only,  in  which  they  hold  so  eminent  a 

Coventry  turns  out  to  be  simply  our  old  acquaintance  the  Coventry  Act,  passed 
in  Parliament  apropos  of  the  mutilation  to  which  Sir  John  Coventry  had  been 
subjected,  for  his  satire  on  a  rather  too  merry  monarch. 

*  Vol.  iii.  pp.  19,  25,  125,  196,  201,  291,  314,  320,  415,  455,  513,  543,  569;  vol. 
iv.  27,  28,  38,  48,  50,  53,  146,  152,  162, 216,  238,  323,  324,  370,  456,  474,  483,  498, 
512.  636,  699,  700,  721,  733,  743,  744,  745,  752. 

t  Le  Parlement  et  la  Fronde.  Le  Vie  de  Mathieu  Mol^  Notices  sur  Edouard 
MoM  et  M.  le  Comte  Mol6.  Par  le  Baron  de  Barante.  Paris  t  Didier  et  C^.   1859. 
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place.  The  biography  of  these  greftt  mm,  he  ad^  is  not  merely  the 
narratire  of  their  life ;  it  is  a  chapter  of  the  Annals  of  France.  Thai 
conduct,  capacity,  virtues,  are  intimately  bound  up  with  the  insiatations 
and  governinent  of  the  country ;  nor  can  they  be  spoken  of  without  sW 
ing  them  to  have  been  the  ''  depositaries  of  the  tradition  and  spirit  of  that 
judicial  authority,  which  was  appointed  to  conserve  and  defend  the  km 
of  the  realm."  Mathieu  Mc^e  was  Premier  President  of  the  Par^at 
of  Paris,  during  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde.  M.  de  Barante  ^ws  hb* 
self  a  good  Parliamentarian,  and  waxes  eloquent  in  his  defence  of  tbt 
body  against  general  charges  of  uselessness,  or  incapacity,  or  serrilitj,  or 
faction.  To  assent  to  such  charges  would  be,  he  says,  to  abjure  one  o( 
the  glories  of  France,  to  repudiate  the  testimony  of  national  tiaditioDaDd 
the  opinicHi  of  the  wisest  and  most  enli^tened  meu,  Bossuet  and  Mon- 
tesquieu among  others ;  nay  more,  it  would  be  to  reject  the  praSes  of 
foreign  publicists.  Instead  of  accusing  the  Parliament  of  the  imperfeciioDS 
in  its  institution,  the  juster  course,  he  cont^pds,  would  be  to  remark^that 
the  spirit  which  animated  it,  the  virtues  and  merits  of  its  great  nu^ 
trates,  its  combination  of  courageous  independence  with  coiisd^tiaas 
fidelity,  its  respect  for  traditions  and  maxims  r^idered  sacred  by  tioie 
and  almost  always  accepted  by  rulers  and  people,  were  no  mean  substitete 
for  the  privileges  it  was  without.  It  acquitted  itself  with  constaocjof 
its  chief  duty ;  it  defended  law  against  arbitrary  rule.  It  maintaiiied  is 
effect  the  rights  of  the  crown  by  making  a  stajid  against  rebelBoiv  and 
the  rights  of  the  people  by  resisting  tyranny. 

But  what  principally  constitutes  the  glory  of  the  Parliament,  as  its 
illustrious  advocate  argues,  is  the  influence  it  exercised  on  the  lutioul 
mind.  Sic  honor^  hoc  dectis  est  (if  the  parody  be  pardonable).  Its 
independence,  he  says,  its  courage  in  the  cause  of  right,  the  tespe^ 
inspired  by  the  austere  morals  of  its  magistrates,  the  dignity  andfinui^ 
of  their  language,  all  served  to  keep  up  such  a  freedom  and  animalDoi^ui 
public  opinion,  as  preserved  the  nation  from  bowing  patiently  beneath  ibe 
yoke  of  absolute  power.  And  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  an  incompl^ 
institution  may,  by  maintaining  mental  freedom,  possess  a  lugher  degree 
of  actual  effective  power  than  institutions  which,  apparently  and  SMf 
endowed  with  larger  authority,  are  yet  silent  and  stagnant  as  regai^ 
free  thought.  "  We  have  the  Parliament  to  thank  fos  being  aUe  toaj 
that  royalty  was  never  despotic  in  France.  When  royalty  bafi  been 
accepted  as  absolute,  it  is  only  thai  it  was  then  governing  in  accoidioce 
with  the  national  will,  and  procuring  order,  repose,  prosperity,  or  gior|> 
Pellisson  even  could  say,  as  he  came  out  of  the  Bastille,  and  while 
inditing  the  panegyric  of  Louis  XIV.,  ''  Well  I  kaow  that  the  waoii  of 
Frenchmen  are  not  bom  for  bondage." 

The  two  grands  mwmsntSy  as  M.  de  Barante  ex^nresses  it,  in  tbl^ 
liament's  history,  are  the  Les^e  and  the  Fronde.  Then  above  alliiv*^ 
that  the  Parliament  had  a  political  character.  Amid  the  agitatiaos  m 
revoluticms  which  put  in  question  the  dynasty,  and,  fifb$r  years  later,  tw 
royal  power  itself,  the  acti<Ht,  powers,  good  and  bad  qualities  of  the  Ptf* 
liament  had  large  scope  for  display.  A.t  both  these  epochs  the  name  of 
Mol^  shines  forth  lustrously.  This  name  had  already  attained  honooriQ 
the  person  of  William  M0I6,  who,  when  Charles  VU.  and  Josn  of  Aic 
were  marching  towards  Rheims,  where  the  king's  coronation  was  to  tab 
place,  opened  to  them  the  gates  of  the  town  of  Troyes,  then  occupied  by 
the  Burgundians. 
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^^  His  grandson,  Nicolas  Mol^,  became  » counsellor  in  Parliament,  and 
died  in  1645.  He  had  one  son,  Charles  Nicolas  M0I6,  who  sueoeeded 
him,  and  was  aflierwards  made  king's  counsellor  and  surintendant  general 
of  finance.  Bts  son,  Edouard  Mole,  was  counsellor  in  ParHament  in 
1567.  The  narrative  of  his  life  will  show  under  what  circumstances  he 
became  procureur  general."  He  it  was  who  proposed  the  decree  by 
which  the  Salic  law  was  maintained,  and  Henry  IV.  acknowledged 
as  King*  of  France. 

"  Civil  war,  the  anarchy  which  desolated  France ;  Plaris  given  over  to 
the  disorder  of  an  infuriated  populace  and  to  the  power  of  ambitious  and 
revolted  princes,  left  no  great  authority  to  the  Parliament ;  it  was  deci- 
mated and  oppressed ;  yet  had  it  the  courage  to  resist.  In  effect,  it  gave 
force  to  the  law,  and  it  was  by  right  of  birth,  not  by  right  of  conquest 
or  revolution,  that  Henry  IV.  ascended  the  throne.  No  very  consider* 
able  place,  however,  is  occupied  by  the  Parliament  in  the  history  of  the 
League,  and  the  biography  of  Edouard  Mole  admits  of  few  details." 

Quite  otherwise  is  it  with  the  life  of  his  son,  Mathieu  Mol^, — to  relate 
which,  is  to  write  the  history  of  the  Fronde.  In  fact,  all  the  events  and 
variations  of  the  Fronde  are  connected  with  the  deliberations  and  acts  of 
the  Parliament.  It  was  always  to  that  body  that  support  and  legal 
sanction  were  looked  for,  not  only  by  the  crown  but  by  sedition  and 
party  cabal. 

Now  Mathieu  MoM  is  proposed  in  this  biography,  and  very  justly,  aa 
the  Parliament's  veritable  representative,  its  realised  ideal.  He  had  the 
Parliamentary  character,  tradition,  virtues ;  with  equal  force  of  spirit  he 
defended  now  the  royal  authority,  now  the  interests  of  the  people,  et  (in 
either  case)  toujour s  dans  une  juste  mesure  ;  he  resisted  the  threats  of  a 
furious  populace,  the  intrigues  of  the  ambitious,  and  the  seductions  of  the 
Court.  '*  He  had  to  debate  the  privileges  of  his  order,  to  maintain  the 
ma^stracy's  freedom  of  opinion  and  of  speech.  His  grande  ei  respec" 
table  figure  rises  above  the  confusion  of  that  drama,  the  denonment 
of  which  was  brought  about  by  distress  and  fatigue,  to  which  France  had 
been  reduced  by  the  barren  struggles  of  ambition  and  personal  interests. 

"  But  to  offer  yet  another  history  of  the  Fronde,  written  so  oflen 
before,  and  recently  vrith  deserved  success  by  M.  de  Sainte-Aulaire  and 
M.  Barin ;  to  relate  what  may  be  read  in  the  Memoirs  of  Cardinal  de 
Hetz — narratives  that  glitter  with  so  much  esprit,  and  even  un  grattd 
esprit — in  which  the  scenes  are  so  vivid,  the  judgments  so  penetrating, 
while  so  many  intrigues  and  dessous  des  cartes  are  brought  to  light, — ^is 
not  this  a  rash  and  hazardous  ^dterprise?** 

M.  de  Barante's  answer  is,  that  the  history  of  the  Fronde-— often  and 
ably  as  it  may  have  been  written — ^has  not  yet  been  written  from  the 
Parliamentary  point  of  view,  to  which  nevertheless  all  the  vexed  questions 
eyentually  refer.  This  he  held  to  be  a  desideratum.  And  this  is  what 
he  has  now  produced  in  the  form  of  a  monograph  on  Mathieu  Mol^. 

He  represents  that  distinguished  magistrate  as  '^  not  only  a  great  maiH 
but  one  who  was  of  use  to  his  country,  and  who  lefb  an  example  that 
statesmen  too  seldom  follow.''  For  not  only  was  Mol^  a  statesman  him- 
eelf^  but  ^*  a  great  magbtrate  nurtured  in  the  love  of  duty  and  justice." 
ELis  imposing  figure  rises  in  the  civil  history  of^  France  aa  the  type  and 
•senplar  of  that  parliamentaxy  spirit,  which,  f(nr  two  centuries  aod  more, 
defended  France  against  the  despotism  of  absolute  sway^  was  derated  te  the 
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eaiise  of  law  and  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  atid  ffisqaenlly  6upplied 
the. place  of  those  guarantees  that  free  institutions  might  We  afforded. 

'<  The  political  life  of  Mole  so  absorbs  his  entire  existenee  that  ooe 
hardly  thinks  of  his  private  life  ;  in  th^  latter  he  enjoyed  the  sokier 
Uzation  from  his  duties,  conscientiously  fulfilled  ;  he  lovedt<y^etttt 
in  the  bosom  of  his  numer9us  family.*  For  Mends  he  had  DneQ  4 
seriousness  and  piety  :  the  cardinal  de  Berulle,  Saint  Vinceftt  de  Paid, 
the  abb6  de  Saint-Cyran,  the  advocate  Lemaitre,  Airtoine  Amsuld  and 
his  brothers.  It  was  less  an  intimacy,  than  an  ihtercoune  of  confideoee 
and  conformity.  He  did  not  seek  to  shine  in  conversation,  nor  did  k 
depart  from  his  imposing  gravity,  even  when  indulging  himself  in  vm 
refined  piece  of  raillery.  His  figure  was  manly,  the  expression  of  hk 
£eu»  severe  ;  he  wore  the  magistrate's  long  beard  of  the  preesdiog 
generation,  and  his  habiti^al  gesture  was  to  lift  his  hand  to  if^  whenew 
engaged  in  thought.  The  people  of  Paris  had  nicknamed  him  Big- 
Beard  [la  grand'  barbe],  and  that  austei'e  countenance  of  his  bposei 
respect  on  the  crowd,  even  in  the  tumult  of  seditions. 

"  He  was  not  wealthy,  yet  his  charity  was  hot  hampered  bythesnoi- 
ness  of  his  income.  His  character  was  mild  and  affiible,  atid  his  polite- 
ness  considerable.  His  house  was  open  to  every  one  that  had  business 
with  him :  this  he  regarded  as  a  matter  of  duty.  His  only  luxtuy  vis 
a  very  fine  library,  which  he  took  pleasure  in  showing." 

The  closing  years  of  his  '^  sinapfe,  modest,  serious^'  Hfe  were  noie  and 
more  devoted  to  religion.  As  no  valet  attended  him  either  at  his  lifflig 
up  or  lying  down,  it  was  believed  that  he  practised  great  'flusteritiet. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  165«>,  he  fell  sick,  and  systematiosllypr^ 
pared  for  death.  He  took  no  thought,  however,  of  domestic  esDceni, 
and  made  no  will.  It  was  his  opinion  that  testamentary  chants  ^ 
a  mark  of  avarice.  What  money  he  had  saved  up  for  the  poot^mig 
his  lifetime,  was  sent  to  them,  as  already  their  own.  On  the  Bth  oi 
January,  16^6,  he  received  the  sacraments,  responded  to  all  thepnyoBt 
lifted  ms  eyes  to  heaven,  and  shut  them  for  ever. 

"After  his  death,  there  was  not  a  church  in  Paris  which  didnotceJ** 
hrate  a  funeral  service,  though  no  command  from  those  in  authoritj,  on 
any  demand  on  the  part  of  his'  family,  had  dictated  this  homage  to  los 
memory.  Similar  celebrations  took  place  in  many  of  the  proviBces.-* 
Godeau,  bishop  of  Grasse,  delivered  bis  funeral  oration.^' 

A  life  of  the  Premier  President  was  written  by  his  descendant  ^ 
namesake,  the  late  Comte  Mole,  of  whose  character  and  career,  vnml 
appreciated,  an  interesting  memoir  is  given  in  the  last  sixty  psg^^ 
this  volume.  As  in  all  other  works  by  M.  de  Barante,  care,  gnvity> 
calm  judgment,  and  good  taste,  are  manifest  throughout.. 

We  are  taken  back  to  the  century  in  which  the  great  Mole  wasbo"^) 
and  mingle  with  his  father's  contemporaries  and  elders,  in  the  twoattnc* 
tive  volumes  of  Literary  Portraits  by  M.  L6on  Feugere,t  whidiM® 
to  be  followed  shortly  by  a  third  one,  entitled  "  Etude  sur  les  femmes 

•  He  married,  in  1608,  Renee  de  Nicolai,  who  died  in  1641,  and  bjwhoiabe 
had  ten  children— six  of  them  girls;  and  of  these,  tye  took  the  veil,  onealooe 
took  a  husband.  * 

t  Caract^a  et  Portraits  Utt^airea  du  XYI*  Silde.  Par  H.  L^I'eogeie' 
Paris  :  Didier  et  &«.    1869, 
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poStes  da  seizieme  d^cte."    The  work  now  before  us  comprises  various  of 
its  author*s  scattered  essays,  some  of  them  from  time  to  time  '*  crowlied'' 
-by  the  Academy,  all  more  or  less  illustrative  of  the  sixteenth  century  in 
France,  literary  and  historical.     It  opens  with  Etienne  de  la  Bo6tie, 
^'  chez  qui  se  refl^chit  sous  plusieurs  faces  la  physionomie  de  son  ^poque** 
•—for  he  had  its  enthusiasm  and  its  ardour,  and  exercised  himself  in  such 
thoughts  and  labours  as,  in  cultivating  individual  minds,  would  tend  to 
civilise  society.     At  the  same  time  he  abstained  from  those  infractions 
of  the  moral  law  which  he  witnessed  in  so  many  of  his  coevals,  and  re- 
tained an  unsleeping  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  duty,  and  a  practical  re- 
gard  for  her  paramount  claims ;  while  amid  the  fanaticism  and  extra- 
vagances for  which  religion  was  then  a  pretext.  La  BoStie  continued  to 
^*  draw  from  an  en%htened  Christianity  the  rule  and  inspiration  of  his 
conduct  through  lire."     The  horrors  he  witnessed,  in  his  eighteenth 
year  (1548),  at  Montmorency's  ^'exemplary  chastisement"  of  disorderiy 
Bordeaux,  "  les  vengeances  aun  pouvoir  sans  pitie,"  were  the  occasional 
cause  of  his  writing  Le  Contr^un^  or,  Discourse  on  Voluntary  Servitude 
— by  which,  coupled  with  his  intimacy  with  Montaigne,  this  remarkable 
young  man  is  best  known  to  posterity.     Yillemain  has  said  the  Discours 
reads  like  some  ancient  manuscript  you  might  have  picked  up  in  the  ruins 
of  Rome,  from  under  the  shattered  statue  of  the  younger  Gracchus.     It 
is  the  indignant  outburst  of  a  youthful  admirer  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
who  is  all  at  once  hurried  away  from  the  imaginary  society  he  has  been 
living  in — the  society  of  Pericles  and  Epaminondas,  of  Regulus  and  the 
Catos — into  the  revolting  realities  endured  by  cette  mxsirahle  citd,  ^*  in* 
undated  with  blood,  full  of  preparations  for  punishment,  and  dumb  be- 
fore the  implacable  ministers  of  royal  vengeance."     La  BoStie — who  was 
not  yet  nineteen  (Montaigne  in  the  Essays  calls  him  only  sixteen,  ce  gar^ 
^on  de  seize  ansj  though  elsewhere  eighteen) — was  vexed  to  the  heart  by 
'*  ce  triomphe  sanglant  d'un  roi  sur  ses  sujets,'*  and  not  less  so  by  the 
passive  attitude  of  the  people,  bending  beneath  the  hand  that  smote 
them.     He  was  led  to  meditate  on  the  general  question  of  despot  mas- 
ters and  unquestioning  bondsmen.     Accordingly  his  Discourse  treats  of 
tyranny  in  all  times  and  in  all  places,  and  becomes  ''  a  pleading  for  hu- 
manity against  all  who  oppress  it."     M.  Feugere  insists  on  the  heavy 
obligations  under  which  France  lies  "  to  the  sixteenth  century  and  to  La 
BoStie,  for  having  taken  in  hand  the  cause  of  our  imperilled  institutions, 
and  daimed  the  privileges  of  our  forefathers  ft'om  a  dynasty  forgetful  of 
the  past*     Was  there  not  a  necessity,  under  such  princes  as  the  last  of 
the  Valois,  imitators  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Philip  H.,  to  do  battle  for  all 
the  rights,  for  all  the  achievements,  of  civilisation  ?     It  is  the  bold  pen 
of  our  writers  by  which  these  have  been  defended  and  saved." 

The  merits  of  the  Discourse  are  very  highly  rated  by  M.  Feugere, 
who  descries'in  it  a  large  amount  of  good  sense  as  well  as  enthusiasm, 
and  praises  the  "argumentation"  as  close,  austere,  and  urgent,— the 
i^irit  of  observation  it  manifests  is  quite  beyond  the  age  of  the  writer, 
as  are  also  ''that  penetrating  sagacity  which  sums  up  so  many  things  in 
a  few  leading  traits,  and  that  rare  variety  of  instructive  details."  The 
secret  is,  *' that  a  pure  and  profound  sentiment  had  exalted  him  above 
his  age  and  himself.  Hence  the  strong  thoughts  that  sparkle  through- 
.oiitj.  hence  the.  reflections  and  ripened  views  that  intermingle  with  the 
movement  suggested  by  passion."  "  In  this  alliance,  according  to  our 
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eritiO)  xMidM  th«  originality  of  La  Boetio  ms  a  Witor :  tbo  adbkaesgiBl 
rinoeritv  of  Lib  opimons  iovost  his  laoguage  wiUi  a  charm  wUdi  takei 
hold  of  his  i^eaders ;  his  style,  vigorous  and  pradae,  fieems  fonaedoa  a 
study  of  the  anoients  and  of  Machiavel. 

It  was  in  reading  the  Conir'Mn  that  Montaigne  learnt  te  kaowiod 
love  La  Boetie ;  it  was  in  publishing  the  woc£b  which  the  latter  be- 
queathed to  his  care,  diat  toe  Essayist  entered  the  eaxeer  of  Uteratxiie^ 
bis  object  in  that  entrance  beings  to  commend  to  poeterity  the  nsme  of 
his  most  dear  frieod*  There  is  great  feeUng  and  eloqueoce  in  M. 
Feueere's  description  of  their  fiist  fnendship— especialiy  in  the  details  of 
its  disniption  by  death. 

Another  Stefdien  ocenpies  the  chief  portion  of  our  anduff's  fiist 
volume  (pp.  137-372X  the  renowned  Etienne  Pasquier,  this  stody  of 
whose  life  and  works  was  "  crowned"  by  the  French  Academy  in  1849 
(as  diat  on  La  Boetie  had  been  in  1846).  Pasquier's  proloB^exiit* 
BDoe  is  a  sort  of  link,  that  may  be  said  to  have  connected  oU  vitli 
modem  France.  He  was  bom  about  the  time  that  the  treaty  of  Cambj 
twminated  the  Italian  straggles  of  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  Wbea 
lie  died,  Henrv  IV.  had  alreodf^  been  some  five  years  in  his  grave.  From 
the  outset  of  his  career  he  was  noted,  by  the  observing,  for  bis  ^'siooeie 
and  enlightened  piety,  incisive  and  nervous  esprity  familiarity  withpdi- 
tioal  and  religious  history,  a  pronounced  haUed  of  irr^^lar  or  1uule^ 
band  power,  and  above  all,  a  loyal  attachm^it  to  our  GallicaD  Hber^" 
What  called  him  outy  and  made  him  a  name^  and  secured  him  a  Btai%' 
point  for  a  brilliant  future,  was  the  share  1^  took  in  the  (axxKmpr^^ 
oi  tb»  University  versus  the  Jesuits,  tried  before  the  Paxiiament  "By 
dint  of  transforming  a  mere  judicial  debate  into  a  State  questioi^  ^ 
xuing  to  the  highest  considerations  of  public  right,  he  ^ave  O^aeaam 
of  his  powa^/'  No  previous  cause  had  giv^i  anything  like  tbe  sum 
scope  for  displaying  his  dialectic  vivacity  and  his  breadth  of  Am|^^> 
accordingly,  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  he  liked  to  reoal,  with  in<iii 
man's  complacency,  *^  that  speech  which  he  delivered  in  the  aigiit  of  ten 
thousand,  and  which  had  acquired  the  character  of  a  chef-d'oeuTre  is 
foreign  parts."  The  University  sent  him  <<  a  velvet  purse  ooatainiog  * 
number  of  crown-pieces,"*  which  he  respectfully  declined — saying  ^ 
he  was  the  University's  grateful  son,  and  as  such,  entirely  ^  ^ 
aervice. 

From  that  moment,  every  day  brought  him  new  battles  and  lev 
victiMries  at  the  bar.  He  was  not  spoiled  by  success,  but  warily  ^ 
laboriously  strove  to  maintain  his  poeition.  Of  one  of  his  triamplis  Ik 
was  especially  proud.  It  was  the  case  of  the  Seigneur  d'ArcoBTiliejWBo 
was  dragged  to  the  feet  of  his  judges  in  a  common  cart,  escorted  b/< 
troop  of  archers,  on  a  horrible  charge,  his  guilt  in  which  was  takto'f 
g^ranted  by  the  populace  when  they  saw  the  ignominy  of  his  arid  ^ 
oourt.  Great,  therefore,  was  the  clamour  of  the  outsiders  to  have  w» 
Se^eur  punished  forthwith.  Blind  in  their  hate,  they  were  impaoeDt 
in  their  vindictiveness.  The  tribunal  and  the  king's  advocate,  Augi^tio 
de  Thou,  inclined  to  the  same  view  of  the  case.  Such  was  tbe  (^°^ 
wibose  defence  Pasquier  had  accepted.     <<  In  spite  of  sinister  su^h»ob3) 
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♦  One  ecu  was  the  ordinary  fee  for  a  plaidoyer  in  Henry  the  Third**  iwgD»  ■"* 
for  some  time  after. 
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the  adyocate's  practised  eye  had  scrutinised  the  face  of  the  accused, 
vrhose  tranquil  front,  sonde  au  vif,  and  whose  steady  gaze  assured  his 
innocence.     Stroctg  in  conviction,  Pasqmer  did  not  fieiar,  in  these  formi- 
dable circumstances,  to  struggle  against  prejudice  and  error.     The  Hall 
of  Saint  Louis,  where  criminal  causes  were  tried,  was  crammed  with  a 
prodigious  crowd,  drawn  thither  by  the  excitement  of  the  drama :  by 
Pasquier's  side  was  his  eldest  son,  whose  young  mind  he  wished  to  im- 
press by  a  great  example ;  at  his  feet  were  the  no4)]eman  himself,  his 
wife,  and  his  two  children  bathed  in  tears ;  before  him  his  accusers,  also 
in  tears,  and  demanding  vengeance  for  an  outrage  which  had  shed  the 
blood  of  an  entire  family :  their  counsel  was  Brisson.     When  the  de- 
fendant's counsel  rose,  a  murmur  of  disapprobation  was  heard ;  four 
tnaes  he  tried  to  begin,  four  times  this  hostile  clamoar  drowned  his 
vtords,— till  at  last,  the  colour  moanting  to  his  £EUse,  and  ins  yoioe  burst- 
kig  forth  with  aiocents  of  just  indignation,  he  forced  the  chafing  as- 
vetnbhige  to  be  silent,  made  them  see  the  truth  in  their  own  des^te, 
VBtotmded  tiiem,  segued  them  by  the  ascendancy  of  close  and  luminoos 
argument,  brought  them  t>yer  to  his  side  by  the  sympathetic  power  of 
glowing  emotion,  and,  as  he  described  it  (with  legitimate  pride),  renewed 
tbe  triumph  of  Cicero,  when  he  made  the  decv«e  got  up  against  Ligarius 
to  fall  from  the  hands  of  Caesar."     M.  Feugere  says  that  «  perusal  of 
this  harangue  will  account  for  its  success — the  introduction  being  pathetic 
aad  imposing,  while,  at  the  same  time,  full  of  tact  and  atddress;  the 
iMoraitive  pcntion,  dear,  easy,  and  rapid ;  many  passages  combining  the 
cleverness  of  the  lawyer  with  the  vehemence  of  the  orator.     It  was  de- 
Kvered  in  tibe  y«ar  1571,  when  the  orator  was  in  his  forty-second  or 
ferty-tlard  year. 

That  was  «foout  midway  in  his  prottaeted  life.  For  the  notable 
events  of  its  second  (and  more  illustrious)  half,  during  the  stormfqi 
sorrows  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  and  the  League,  we  must  refer  the 
vender  to  M.  L^on  Feug<^,  virhose  memoir  of  this  great  magistrate  will 
Mly  sustain  the  attention  his  name  should  attract. 

Another  Stephen  (for  surname,  this  time)  tsdfies  up  a  chief  part  of  the 
seoond  volume — Haari  Estienne,  known  and  honoured  on  these  duires  as 
Henry  Stephens.  He  was  of  the  same  age- (to  begin  with)  as  £tienne 
Pksquier,  but  did  iM>t  outiive  the  allotted  threescore  and  ten.  M« 
Feug^^s  aim  in  tiiis  elaborate  essay  is,  to  disengage  the  Frendi  writer 
inm  the  dassioai  scholar — ^in  which  latter  character  the  fonner  one  has 
been  trap  envdoppe;  to  consider  Henry  Stephens  as  a  national  prosaieur^ 
to  mark  his  powers  and  classify  his  mfluence  in  this  capacity,  **  en  d^- 
l^oyant  ses  qualites  pleines  de  saillie  et  d'avenir.''  What  constitutes  his 
special  excellence  is  affirmed  to  be  his  easy  mastery  and  adroit  managie- 
ment  of  that  light  and  lively  diction,  out  of  which  v^as  generated,  after 
two  centuries  of  petfectionnement,  the  facile  prose  of  Voltaire. 

Agrippa  d'Aubign^ — that  hardy  old  soldier  of  Henri  Quatre  and 
Reform,  who.  ever  went  to  his  work  with  a  will,  were  it  battle  or  break- 
&st,  a  skirmidi  or  a  sonnet — monopolises  (and  welcome)  more  than  a 
timd  of  the  same  volume.  There  are  also  shorter  studies  on  Rabdtds 
»nd  Montaigne,  on  Jean  Bodin  and  Gut  de  Pibrac,  which,  with  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  Scevole  de  Sainte-Marthe,  and  those  we  have  briefly 
noticed,  make  up  the  sum  of  M.  L^on  Feug^'s  Carac^eres, 
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POOB  MARGARET. 


And  the  west  wind  blew.     I  savf  the  leai^s  tura  towards  the  e^  wd 

the  boughs  bend  to  greet  the  rising  sao.    Hoi^  the  fun  rose  tfaaiiiionuDg! 

A  bright  sti«ak  of  red  announced  to  u^  th*!}  .it  was  sel^iiig  to  lutf  Ae 

world  ere  it  rose, to  blesa  the  cemgining  half  with.dfiy*    Then  tbegrat 

globe  of  distant  fire,  magnified  as  it  were  to  %  pi?odigious  siie,  peewit 

us  to  see  if  we  were  ready  and  awakor-  and  the  leeives  nodded  nmnly^is 

if  to  say,  *'  Why,  we've  been  waiting. far  ]pou  maqy  a  loiig.>)i(Hir.  Be 

quick,  we  want  you  to  warm  us  again."    But  the  sun  could  noihBqnieki 

it  rose  by  degzjses,  and  with  the^solen^nity  thiat  bee^i^erils  grprndow^  ^ 

world  was  bathed  with  red  light,  and  the  distant  country  rejoiced  ii  ft 

glorious  hue.     Often  when  a  cfa^ld  have  I  longed  to,  iniu  io  dut  jttrt 

where  all  was  so  bright,  and  from  whence  the  sun's  arays  seemed  to  ndMiti 

I  little  knew,  that  the  very  spot  on  ;virhich  I  stood  was  as  brillbuiitdMiM 

other  little  boy,  fmd  that  he  would  jbe  envious  of  me  if  he  pnlj  bewibt 

I  was  there.    The  outer  edge  of  th^  sun's  rim  seeimed  to  touch  ik  li^ 

zon ;  then  it  rose.  I  could  see  a  flood  of  golden  l%ht  betiw^en  it  sodeart^ 

and  I  said  to  myself,  *'  The  under  half  of.  the  wovkl  1$  in  nigbbiww." 

Why  do  we  always  speak  of  our  antipodes  as  being  under  us  ?  iiiB^ 

presumptuous,  for  who  knows  but.  that  they  aje  up  above  ?  And  then 

again,  which  is  the  upper  or  under  side  of  an  object  that  floats  i&fpM^ 

A  duU  expanse  of  grey  cloud  covered  the  sky,  and  save  at  the  pobt 

nearest  the  sun,  it  was  sombre  and  dark.     I  watched  the  bright  ei^gli'<i 

.    behind  this  impenetrable  background,  felt  the  first  rain-^lrop  fall,  sodtben 

turned  away.     Brightness  had  vanished  from  the  earth,  and  was  notmo 

a  fit  accompaniment  to  this,  perhaps  the  saddest  day  of  my  HfeP  Tiw 

heart  of  man  is  as  changeable  as  the  atmosphere  in  autumn  :  when  la* 

the  sun  rise  I  was  happy,  when  I  felt  the  rain  patter  against  my  face! 

was  sad.     Such  are  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  inner  life.     WIk)  oool^ 

count  the  numberless  changes  of  the  heart,  all  its  fluctuatioiu  betvees 

gay  and  sad,  and  all  the  intermediate  shades  of  feeling  which  we  call  le* 

pose,  soft  melancholy,  dulness,  and  grief  ?     They  are  as  countless  is  tbe 

sand  of  the  desert,  and  we  need  not  pick  up  a  handful  to  number  ike 

grains,  but  let  us  rather  be  content  to  sift  them. 

It  was  very  early  when  I  entered  the  doctor's  room,  but  .the  house  «tf 
already  in  commotion.  I  heard  footsteps  hurrying  overhead  and  a  cos- 
fused  sound  of  voices ;  then  the  old  doctor's  voice  rose  above  all,  and  fear- 
ing from  its  tone  that  something  was  the  matter,  I  went  to  the  footoi 
the  stairs  to  listen.  My  first  impression  was  that  Margaret  had  been 
taken  ill,  but  then  they  would  not  speak  so  loud  in  a  siok-chambef)  and 
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I  w«f  about  to  tuite  away  with  the  consoling  idea  that  it  was  only  the 
doctor  in  a  more  than  usually  excitable  temper,  when  I  was  arrested  by 
hearing  a  quick,  nervous  footfall  upon  the  stau^  and  the  next  instant 
the  doctor^s  wife  stood  before  me.  She  was  extremely  pale,  her  lips  eyen 
were  blanched.  **  I  am  glad  you  are  come,''  she  murmured.  "  Go  to 
my  husband." 

I  saw  that  she  trembled  violently,  so  gave  her  my  arm  and  led  her 
into  die  sitting*room,  where  she  sank  upon  a  chair  as  if  completely  ex* 
hausted,  and  her  only  reply  to  my  earnest  request  for  an  explanation  was 
the  word  **  Go,"  which  she  repeated  in  a  low,  terrified  manner.  Thouriits 
and  conjectures  of  all  kinds  flashed  through  my  brain.  ^*  Could  the  doc- 
tor have  fi&llen  into  the  hands  of  creditors  ?  Had  all  his  splendid  china 
been  unpaid  for  ?  If  so,  t  could  not  help  him,  and  my  consolations  would 
be  almost  mockery."  I  reached  the  upper  floor  and  stood  in  the  passage 
leading  to  the  bedrooms.  Here  the  old  man  met  me.  Great  tears  stood 
in  his  eyes  as  he  gra9ped  ray  arm,  and  pointing  to  an  open  door,  led  me 
towards  it  I  knew  it  was  Margaret's  room,  and  I  concluded  that  my  first 
supposition  was  the  right  one.  '^  She  must  be  ill,  and  her  uncle  wishes 
for  my  additional  advice;  but  why  should  this  agitate  him  so  much? 
Can  she  be  dead  ?" 

I  looked  at  my  companion,  half  fearing  the  explanation  he  might  have 
to  give. 

Would  that  I  had  guessed  the  truth !  Ulness  and  natural  death  are 
saered  visitors  sent  ftom  Grod.  Margaret's  room  was  empty, — it  was  not 
the  abode  of  sickness.  Hie  bed  lay  white  afid  smooth  m  its  untouched 
purity ;  the  chairs,  the  books  and  work  upon  the  table  were  all  in  order, 
and  looked  as  if  they  had  never  been  moved.  A  few  coloured  prints 
hutag  on  the  wall,  and  a  faohsia  stood  in  a  neat  red  pot  by  the  window,  which 
was  wide  open.  I  felt  the  misty  rain  upon  my  face  and  hands,  for  the 
west  wind  drifted  it  into  the  room.  How  cold  and  rigidly  impassive  every- 
thing looked  I  The  very  pattern  of  the  pins  in  the  pincushion  reminded 
xne  dF  the  quiet  occupant  of  the  room.  But  where  was  she  ?  I  turned 
a  questioning  look  upon  the  old  man ;  he  uttered  a  slight  sob,  and  placed 
a  letter  in  my  hand  which  was  unsealed :  my  eyes  ran  over  the  open 
sheet,  but  I  could  scarcely  believe  they  saw  aright : 

''  Dear  uncle  and  aunt,  adieu !  A  thousand,  thousand  thanks  for  all 
your  care  and  kindness  to  me.  It  might  have  been  my  office  to  repay 
you  in  part  for  this,  but  it  is  not.  I  feel  I  ought  not  to  reside  any  longer 
beneath  your  roof.  Ask  not  why,  but  be  assured  that  force  alone  would 
oblige  me  to  this :  I  speak  of  the  irresistible  force  of  sorrow.  I  cannot 
endure  life.  I  must  seek  another  home  and  country.  Farewell.  I 
tremble  when  I  think  what  a  long  farewell  this  may,  nay,  must  be.  It 
needs  courage  to  enter  on  a  new  life,  but  I  will  nerve  myself  to  the  task; 
I  will  not  shrink  when  it  wants  but  one  determined  act  to  set  me  free. 
Once  more  then,  a  lingering  farewell." 

Not  'a  shadow  of  a  doubt  rested  on  my  mind  as  to  what  she  intended 
doing.  "  Another  home,"  was  a  home  beyond  the  grave.  All  I  had  ever 
heard  her  say  on  the  subject  of  suicide  rose  up  in  my  memory,  and  every 
circumstance  seemed  to  justify  me  in  entertaining  the  worst  fears. 


4M  Mam  Jkmt  Mthi  kump, 

I  •dkamnd  to  the  oM  nm,  «ftd  ttked  koriieAy  if  he  knew wbmAe 
wu^  <ir  if  he  had  Miy  knovrledg^  «f  her  prooeediags,  hut  a  noonhl 
ahakt  of  tlM  head  w»  hit  reply. 

«<  Then  we  mivt  go  in  aeareh  of  her  thit  niBtaiiC  I  eiM.  ""TlKnii 
ttOt  a  moment  to  he  lost  Have  yon  no  idea  where  she  would  benoit 
likely  to  go  ?  Has  she  any  relation  to  whom  she  might  fly  wfaikondff 
«Mne  dekuion  ^ 

**  No,  we  aire  her  only  friends,  and  she  is  an  ungnri^ftii  girl  tosem 
WB  snehatriclc  Let  her  leave  ns  if  she  wiAes  to  go,"  he  said,  mooij. 
^*  it  is  one  mooth  less  to  feed." 

I  stared  at  him.  ^  Bnt  she  may  do  herself  some  ham,''  I  ifjoioei 
^  I  donht  her  intentions  from  this  letter,  and  Aiak  that  we  raay^iiK 
meditates  some  evil  against  herself.  Give  me  your  pennissioii  tog* in 
veareh  of  her,  and  I  will  leave  no  stone  antomed." 

**  Yes,  yes,  go,  hat  do  not  hring  her  hack  again ;  if  she  wants  tolait 
vs,  she  may.  We  can  get  a  servant-girl  to  do  the  work  she  did,  sad 
lliere's  one  month  less  to  feed." 

'SMrange  old  man,  to  wish  thus  hearties^  to  coneesd  evenr  atei&<tf 
iseling  he  possessed,  fer  feeling  he  must  have  had,  or  he  wonlaiiotliin 
met  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

<<  I  will  go,"  I  said.    ^  Heaven  grant  I  may  find  her  alive." 

<*  Alive !"  ejaculated  the  old  man,  as  if  such  a  doubt  had  never  be^oC' 
eurred  to  him.  **  Of  course  she  is  alive.  She  will  get  tired  of  wuder- 
hag  ahout,  and  will  come  home  of  her  own  £ree  wiU.  It  i8apitf7<'n 
•hovrld  take  so  much  treuhle." 

I  did  not  wait  to  hear  more,  but  descended  the  stairs,  and  went  to  iiie 
spot  wh«?e  I  had  left  the  doctor's  wife.  She  was  roddng  faendf  flM 
and  giving  vent  to  her  excess  of  grief  in  piteoos  moans. 

•**  I  am  going  in  search  of  Margaret,"  I  said.  **  There  is  m*  ^wj" 
ment  to  be  lost.  Pardon  me  for  inquiring,  b«t  can  you  teU  meif^i" 
l&ely  to  have  had  any  companion  in  this  flight  p" 

**  Margaret?  Oh  no— I  do  not  hcKeve  that     WhowooMgo 
Iw?" 

**  Be  eahn,  dear  madam,'*  I  said,  in  hopes  of  soothing  her.   ^ 
everything  in  my  power  to  restore  her  to  you." 

"  He  is  so  angry,  he  will  not  have  her  back  again.  Then  shesaidshe 
eould  not  bear  living  with  us,  and  would  not  do  so  any  mere.  "^ 
can  I  have  done  ?  I  thought  we  were  so  kind  to  her.^'  And  sobs  prenited 
her  saying  more. 

**  This  may  all  be  arranged;  there  is  doubtless  some  mistid^:  ^^ 
deluded  herself  into  the  belief  that  she  is  unwwthy  to  live  with  yoa^ 
will  search  every  comer  in  Weimar,  and  I  hope  soon  to  bring  yooH 
tidings." 

•*  Ohdear,  what  can  I  do?"  ejaculated  the  old  lady,  in  akindofWp- 
less,  despairing  tone,  that  denoted  real  incapacity  to  think  or  act 

"  Be  calm,  and  try  to  recal  every  circumstance.  If  I  know  cxkAj^ 
has  happened,  I  shall  be  better  able  to  act  in  this  sad  affair."  And  then  1 
went  on  to  inquire  how  soon  the  discovery  of  Margaret's  departfa«  •'*J 
been  made,  and  by  degrees  I  wormed  the  whole  story  from  lie  beittjjj 
aunt.  It  appeared  that  the  servant  was  the  first  to  give  the  slann.  Sf 
burst  into  their  room  witfe  the  exclamation :  "  Oh,  eir— oh,  ma'am— M« 
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Jfaigamt  k  goneT  Tfaii  wm  abomt  six  o'clock,  a  £rar  lainvtet  Mbie  I 
ketid  tlie  dUtiirbaiioe  up-staira.  As  may  well  be  iniagiaed,  they  roshed 
•ag^y  t»  the  i^rtixieat  usually  ocoupMa  by  tkeb  aieee,  aaid  diereiband 
the  fetler  she  had  left  upon  her  tahle,  the  oontents  of  whidi  threw  them 
into  the  utmost  perplexity.  The  old  doctor  had  stormed  for  a  lew  usiiuteS) 
abwflg  and  blaming  everybody,  espedally  his  wife,  and  in  great  alarm 
ahe  had  come  down  stairs  to  escape  his  menaoeSy  and  there  found  mew 
This  was  all  she  knew,  Imd  as  I  was  not  likely  to  further  my  plans  by 
longer  pftiky  with  her,  I  prepared  to  leave,  first,  however,  going  to  my 
desk  to  take  out  some  money.  As  I  raised  the  lid,  a  letter  fell  out,  anl 
Z  rtooped  to  pick  it  up,  scarcely  looking  at  it  as  I  did  so,  for  I  took  it  for 
gvantod  that  it  was  an  old  one  which  had  by  accideirt  got  between  the  lid 
and  the  side  of  my  desk,  but  as  I  placed  the  letter  down,  the  seid  caught 
ray  attention ;  it  had  never  been  opened,  and  I  turned  it  hastily  o^ver  to 
look  at  the  address*  The  handwriting  was  £Eimiliar  to  me — ^it  was  Ma^ 
garetV-^nd  I  was  on  the  point  of  uttering  a  joyful  exclamation,  when  the 
words,  <^  Private,  as  3rou  valve  the  seiarets  of  the  deady^^naade  me  pause 
and  lM>ld  ay  breath.  There  iiras,  indeed,  no  time  to  be  lost  if  I  would 
save  her,  so,  thrusting  the*letter  into  my  pocket,  I  walked  out  of  the  room 
with  a  beating  heart.  I  felt  greatly  interested  in  this  poor  girl ;  I  knew 
not  why,  bat  she  had  exeited  more  affection  in  my  breast  than  I  had  been 
aware  of  whilst  in  daily  intercourse  with  her.  The  street  door  was  open 
when  I  iwached  it,  and  the  servant-girl  stood  on  the  pavement  outside, 
gossiping  and  gestbulatii^  with  a  tradesman. 

'*  Where  is  your  master?"  I  asked,  as  I  passed  her. 

^*  fie  haa  gone  out,  sir.  fie  bade  me  tell  every  one  what  has  happened, 
and  I  «m  doing  so." 

I  did  not  doubt  that»  and  from  her  manner  she  seemed  to  like  her  task. 
*^  Which  way  did  he  go  ?"  again  I  inquired. 

^'  Down  towards  the  watchman's  house  ;  he  said  he  was  going  in  seaieh 
of  ]^s  Margaret  himself.  Schmitz  tdls  me  that  he  saw  a  young  lady 
pass  down  by  the  market  somewhere  about  three  oWock  this  morning/' 

'^  Which  way  did  she  go?"  I  asked,  turning  to  the  man. 

*^  £h,  sir,  I  did  not  t^ce  note ;  it  was  not  my  busoness  to  look  afW 
other  people's  affaars,  so  I  just  touched  my  hat  and  went  on  my  way.'* 

^*  But  you  know  Miss  Margaret  by  sight?"  I  said. 

*^  Oh  yes,  sir,  but  you  see  I  only  saw  the  lady's  dress,  and  nevw 
tho<aght  of  Miss  Margaret,  who  is  suc^  a  quiet,  genteel  kind  of  lady  ^at 
ahe  would  not  be  out  at  those  unseemly  hours." 

I  turned  away,  as  there  was  evidently  nothing  to  be  learnt  from  Urn. 
The  drizzling  rain  beat  in  my  face,  and  I  raised  my  coat  collar  to  keep 
it  out  of  my  neck.  At  nine  o'clock  it  had  been  agreed  I  should  start  iat 
Halle  with  Schlosser  and  his  wife  ;  but  my  journey  could  not  take  place 
now — I  must  remain  in  Weimar,  for  I  should  be  wanted.  To  inform  them 
of  my  change  of  purpose  was  my  first  duty  therefore,  and  this  I  could  do 
Vkote  easily  now  that  I  had  learned  that  the  old  doctor  had  gone  in  search 
of  his  niece,  in  spite  of  his  apparent  indifference  about  her.  I  made  every 
inquiry  as  I  went  through  the  town,  but  always  with  the  same  unsatisfac- 
tory result  Some  fancied  they  had  seen  her,  and  kept  me  in  siiq>ense 
for  a  few  seconds  whilst  they  endeavoured  to  make  out  their  atory,  whilst 
others  shook  their  head  at  once,  but  promised  their  aid  ;  and  in  this  way 
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I  enfisted  seTeral  persons  in  the  serriee,  appointing  tiiem  tomeetneis 
front  of  the  Stadtkirche  half  an  hour  later.  M j  mother  iras  Teiy  rnnek 
shocked  to  hear  the  sad  news,  and  sent  our  servant  to  make  inqomesyin 
the  hope  that  some  cine  might  thus  be  gained  as  to  the  course  thefi^- 
tiTe  had  taken. 

Veronica  was  yerj  Toxed  at  my  refusing  to  accompany  them,  and  In 
her  disappointment  would  not  see  the  stem  necessity  which  bound  me  to 
remain  in  Weimar  and  render  all  the  aid  I  could  to  a  hmilj  which  bd 
treated  me  so  kindly ;  but  Schlosser  took  my  part.  How  could  I  him 
left  the  old  doctor  with  all  his  patients  on  his  hands  in  this  timeof  somv 
and  anxiety  ?  I  should  have  been  hard-hearted  indeed  had  I  done  sock  i 
thing ;  besides  which,  I  felt  myself  in  a  great  measure  bound  to  Mae 
Margaret  up  to  them. 

From  all  we  could  gather  it  was  quite  eyident  that  Margaret  was  not 
in  Weimar;  she  had  been  seen  outside  the  town,  and  her  name  was  in  & 
gatekeeper's  book.  I  therefore  divided  the  men  I  had  engaged  ioto 
separate  parties,  sending  them  each  in  different  directions,  wimstldeter* 
mined  to  search  by  the  river  myself.  **  By  the  river," — whatafcoM 
meaning  that  seemed  to  imply ! 

I  was  in  the  park,  and  alone,  when  I  took  out  Margaret's  letter  fA 
tore  open  the  seal,  in  hopes  that  it  might  possibly  be  a  gmde  to  me  b 
some  way.  Two  whole  pages  were  filled  with  close  writingi  and  iieie 
and  there  a  blot  showed  Uiat  a  tear  had  ftdlen  upon  the  paper  and  nneued 
the  ink.  I  ran  my  eye  over  the  letter  to  see  if  she  mentioned  aoj  place 
or  name  that  could  direct  me.  I  did  not,  could  not  read  all  that  sIkM 
written  then,  but  I  saw  at  one  glance  my  fears  were  only  too  well  Ibnnded. 
Margaret's  letter  was  a  confession  of  love — of  love  to  me !  Andsfaespob 
of  death  as  being  the  only  means  to  free  herself  from  the  thialdom  of  a 
passion  she  could  not  conquer.  I  was  bewildered  by  the  thoo^ts  that 
t»une  thronging  to  ray  brain ;  but  one  thing  was  clear,  she  meant  to  com- 
mit suicide  by  drowning.  *^  I  must  save  her !"  I  cried  within  myKi( 
and  gave  an  involuntary  spring  forwards  to  the  little  river  which  ran 
gurgling  on  its  course  so  merrily,  that  such  a  crime  as  self-tnarder  seemed 
impossible  in  connexion  with  it.  I  had  not  proceeded  &r  along  its  han^ 
when  a  sudden  thought  flashed  across  me  and  I  halted.  Margaret  once 
said,  whilst  conversing  in  her  usual  grave  manner  with  me,  "  If  I ''«" 
to  be  drowned,  I  should  like  to  be  so  in  the  Saal,  when  its  wsten  ai^ 
swollen  by  the  rains  and  come  dancing  down  firom  our  forest  lii^ 
Might  she  not  put  this  wish  in  execution  now  ?  There  was  nothing  hot 
tiie  distance  to  prevent  her,  and  she  had  started  very  early.  A  voice 
within  roe  seemed  to  urge  me  to  go,  and  I  obeyed  it  almost  withootqn^ 
tioning  the  use  of  such  a  step. 

What  is  that  strange  instinct  we  all  feel  at  times,  which  gnidesns, 
without  our  reasoning,  to  the  right  place ?  Is  it  destiny  ?  I  cannot^) 
but  it  has  oilen  worked  very  strongly  In  me,  and  when  I  have  follovej 
what  it  dictates,  I  have  invariably  found  it  lead  me  aright.'  I  hastes^ 
along  the  road  to  Jena,  hoping  that  t  might  have  the  good  fortune  to  >)« 
helped  on  my  way  by  some  conveyance  that  might  chance  ta'  btf  p«9^ 
in  the  same  direation  as  myself,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  strode  p^*^ 
on  with  many  a  co^nfiicting  feeling  at  my  heart.  •*  Was  it  possible  tfflj 
poor  girl  loved  me  ?    How  could  it  happen  ?    Had  I  been  gnilty  w 


de<mnf^  hev  ?  WQ^mfiix  vrenqt;  )ik»  nea;  th^jdo.  not.,  love.  mJ^s9 
tb^ij  hnye  s^ropg  proof  ihAt  the.  affecUoQ  they  hesjbow  is-  retornedi  IIa4 
I  not  «cted  a$  I  should  ,tpwiiT49  her  ?"  .My  iponscience  pricked  me .  as  I 
thought  thvif 9  apcl  I  deservecl  its  upbiai^ing^ ...  J  ^ad  iipt^ecred  with  m^f 
eyes  open ;  I  was  blind  to  what  was  g^ing  on,  but  I  could  usi,  deny  that 
I  had  erred  in .b^ng so  inucK  withher^ and  o|i..^ch  friendly  terms.  She 
might  easily  have^  miscon^tri^d  some  of  my  wo]?d$>  s^pd  ha?e  been  misled 
for  a.  timjB ;  th^o  her  ey^  ^uld  open  paipfioUy  to  the  troth,  and  shf 
would  see  me  as  ](  wa^?  and  shame*  at.  caring  so  much  for  one  who  did  i^oi 
love  her  lyould  double  her  gnef,  and  ^^ttesriUy  on. abound  ready,  as  it 
were,  tp  receive  disappointmeut  and  broQdov.corit^  till  tl^e  e^scess  of  her 
misery  knew  no  bounds.,  Poor  Margaret^ I  all  her  dreams  had  but  prei* 
pared  her  for  this  doom ;  she  had  dug  her  own  grave,  and  that  slowly, 
surely,  and  wi:(h  terrible, e^E^t.  Slfie^  young  .and  happy  i^  she  might 
have  been,. was. destined  tp  be  another  offenng  to  the  Demon  of  Suicide* 
Ah,  well  may  we  ask,  '^  Why  are  these  things  so  ?  Why  are  poor,  weak 
mortals  sent  into  the  world  to  suffer  more  thfti^-  their  strength  will  bear  ? 
Oh,  let  us  pxay  that  their , lu^^rings  may.  end  here  ?  .  But  what  are  these 
words?  What  am  I  that  I  should  question  God's  providence  ?  Nought 
but  a  shapen  f^urm  qf  cl^y!" 

Away>  then,  with  itheae  tbpughts,  I  must  return  to  my  former  self,  wh9 
am  striding  along  the  road  to  Jena,  with  the  raia  beating;  upon  me  and 
trickling  £com.  ,my ,  hair» .  eyebrows^  nose^  and  chin^  my .  boots  splashing 
through  the  m^d^nd  puddles,on  the  rpad^aAd  my  heart  beating  in  wild 
tumult  in  my  breast*  .  ^^  I  mustt  fii;i^d  her,  .J  must  save  hev !"  was  the 
burden  of  my.  thoi^hts^  whihit  .1  lost  no  opportunity  of  inquinng  of  those 
I  met  whether  they  poujd  give  any  .tidings  pf  a  person  of  Margaret^s 
description,  and  receive^  lor  aqswer  a  universal  shake  of  the  head,  as  their 
lips  pronounced  that  most  heartrending  word  of  all  our  language — ^that 
little  word  "  No"  How  bitterly  it  sounded  in  my  ear  I  How  mercilessly 
it  seemed  tp  tear  each  chance  of  succes9  from  my  willing  hands ! 

Near  the  vtown  of.Jei^a,  I  met  a  light  cart  coming  towards  me,  and 
stopping  the  driver,  I  asked  (more,  I  think,  from  custom  than  with  the 
hope  of  his  aiding  me)  if  he  could  give  me  any  information. 

^^  Let  me  see,"  said  the  man,  rubbing  his  head  leisurely ;  **  I  think  I 
can  tell  you  something  about  her,  if  she  was  a  short,  stout  person  with 
grey  eyes." 

^^  Yes/'  I  said,  eagerly,  and  added  a  few  more  characteristics. 

*^  That's  she,"  said  the  man,  lowering  his  hand,  and  pointing  it  at  me. 
<^  She  was  coming  along  the  road  from  Weimar  this  morning,  and  I  gave 
her  a  lift ;  for  which  she  paid  me  handsomely."  He  then  went  on  to  say 
he  thought  her  nfanner  somewhat  strange,  but  that  was  no  business  of 
his,  and  she  was  a  quiet  companion,  not  troubling  him  with  any  questions. 
She  did  not  go  into  the  tovm,  but  said  she  should  have  some  distance 
farther  to  walk,  and  bade  him  *'  Grood  morning"  a  little  nearer  Jena  than 
we  then  were. 

I  thanked  him  warmly  for  his  information,  but  my  heart  fiiiled  me  as 
I  turned  my  steps  in  the  direction  he  indicated  as  the  one  she  had  taken. 

I  stood  by  the  flowing  waters  of  the  Saal;  the  heavy  rains  of  the  pre- 
ceding months  had  swollen  the  river,  making  it  more  rapid  than  usual, 
and  I  wished  that  its  murmur  might  be  formed  into  the  expression  of 
words,  that  it  might  tell  me  if  Ladeed  the  unfortunate  girl  I  sought  had 
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had  time  to  coHunit  the  terribk  act  she  meditated.  I  was  in  the  oatdmts 
of  Jena,  and  it  was  about  two  o'elock  in  the  afternoon.  Mj  long  waHc 
had  not  tired  me ;  I  was  wet  through,  but  felt  neither  cold  nor  hunger. 
In  vain  I  searched  up  and  down  the  banks ;  witbont  assistance  I  could  do 
nothing ;  so,  walking  to  Jena,  I  made  my  story  known,  and  offered  a 
reward  to  any  one  wno  would  bring  me  tidbgs  of  her  whereabouts.  On 
this  a  boy  came  and  told  me  he  had  seen  some  one  picking  wild  flowen 
not  hx  nxMn  the  river  about  nine  o'clock,  or  a  little  later ;  he  was  not 
near  enough  to  UXL  if  the  person  he  saw  answered  the  description  I  gare^ 
but  if  I  l&ed  he  would  guide  me  to  the  ^t.  Any  clue,  however  small 
was  greeted  with  pleasure  by  me,  and  in  company  with  tinee  men,  aod 
thb  boy  for  our  guide,  I  again  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  SaaL 

We  searched  the  banks  above  and  below  the  town  without  finding  vsj 
trace  of  Margaret^  and  I  was  beginning  to  hope  she  might  have  repented 
her  original  design,  or  deferred  it,  and  was  even  now  concealed  near  at 
hand.  The  day  was  wearing  on,  and  I  Mt  justified  in  preparing  to  giVe 
the  order  to  return.  ^  She  cannot  have  executed  her  design.  Thank 
Hea^ven  I  we  may  yet  find  her  alive !"  was  the  joyful  thought  that  crossed 
my  mind;  when,  oh  horror  I  a  shout  from  one  c»  the  men,  who  had  pro- 
longed his  search  a  little  farther  down  the  river,  called  our  attention,  aod 
we  hastened  to  the  spot.  Resting  against  a  neck  of  land,  one  arm  caught 
in  a  projecting  bush,  was  a  human  body.  My  blood  seemed  to  grow 
stagnant  in  my  veins,  and  a  cold  perspiration  started  to  my  foreheao.  I 
breathed  hard  as  I  watched  the  men  drag  it  from  the  water,  and  lay  the 
dripping  corpse  upon  the  bank.  I  leaned  over  the  prostrate  form.  The 
features,  though  ngid  in  death,  were  unmistakable :  it  was  Margaret— 
Margaret,  whom  I  had  so  often  watched  while  living.  A  little  baodi  o{ 
wild  flowers  was  fastened  in  her  bosom ;  the  water  had  ruffled  and  hurt 
them,  but  still  they  were  there.  She  dung  to  the  poetic  even  in  the 
moment  of  death. 

Strange  fencies  sometimes  fill  the  mind  of  men.  Perhaps  she  imagined 
herself  an  Ophdia,  and  thought  how  beautiful  it  was  to  float  down  the 

Sure  stream  covered  wi&^wild  flowers.  Do  not  smile,  reader ;  such  femief 
0  exist  and  actuate  some  minds.     They  might  have  had  their  influeaee 
on  Margaret ;  we  cannot  teU. 

It  is  a  feadSol  thiz^  to  gase  upon  a  human  body,  and  to  hear  that 
inner  voice  of  conscience  whisper  with  torturing  earnestness  that  jn 
were  partly  instrumental  in  causing  its  death  \ 

We  bore  the  body  to  an  inn  in  Jena :  a  crowd  gathered  ronnd  us  as 
we  walked.  There  is  something  devilish  in  the  cnrioaty  man  has  to  gaie 
on  accident  and  death.  Let  it  be  known  that  some  one  has  been  drowDcdt 
and  crowds  will  rush  to  the  spot,  l»eathless  lest  they  should  airive  too 
late  to  see  the  appalling  qpectade  of  death,  llkey  do  not  come  there  ht 
the  sake  of  rendering  assistance ;  it  is  but  fer  the  euiiosify  of  seong  a 
drowned  human  being,  and  that  they  may  gossip  about  it  to  all  their 
friends.  Many  an  umdnd  story  was  reported  of  you,  poor  Maxgsre^  hj 
that  merciless  crowd,  but  it  mattered  not  to  you,  lor  you  w^e  fer  out  of 
hearing,  and  reports  could  net  pain  you. 

Very  white  and  peaceful  she  looked  as  she  lay  on  Ae  bed  in  the  little 
dark  room  given  up  for  the  reception  of  her  body.  I  crossed  her  arms 
upon  her  breast,  and  did  not  remove  the  little  bouquet  of  wild  floweif 
which  she  had  diosen  to  be  the  witnesses  of  hw  vduntary  do<wi. 
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Preservation  of  life  is  a  natural  instinct.  We  are  assured  of  this  from 
the  fact  that  animals  never  commit  suicide.  But  for  our  intellect,  we 
should  be  as  the  animals ;  suicide*  therefore,  being  peculiar  to  our  race, 
must  be  a  disease  of  the  intellect,  and  disease  of  the  intellect  is  mania. 
Mas,  when  he  is  suffering  under  attacks  of  mania,  is  not  accountable  for 
his  actions ;  therefore  we  must  not  judge  those  who  commit  soicide  witk 
the  harsh,  sweeping  sentence  of  the  world,  but  let  us  pass  our  verdict  oa 
them  in  merej,  and  pity  the  momentary  weakness  of  so  rash  an  aet. 

To  contemplate  the  stillness  of  death  is  at  all  times  fearful.  Ta  see 
the  helpless  hand,  the  closed  eye^  and  the  breathless  nostril  of  a  CfflCft 
warm,  vigorous  existence,  is  very  appalling,  and  we  wonder  how  so  great 
a  change  can  ever  take  place,  how  the  hfe  once  ^ven  can  cease  to  be^ 
and  we  bow  our  head  in  wonder  before  the  mystery  of  an  unseen  Wisdom,, 
whose  actions  are  above  our  contemplation.  I  acknowledged  tMs  now  ; 
I  acknowledged  my  own  incapacity,  and  reeognised  God.  With  what 
deep  thankfulness  I  welcomed  these  thoughts ;  it  showed  that  I  was  ie«> 
mioanildng  the  heights  from  which  I  had  so  easily  descended,  and  that  a 
better  spirit  was  working  in  my  heart. 

I  coidd  not  trust  a  messenger  with  such  terrible  tidings  as  I  had  to 
send  to  her  anxious  relatives,  so,  ordering  a  conveyance,  I  started  myself 
for  Weimar,  though  night  was  fast  setting  in.  The  old  doctor  had  not 
returned,  but  his  wife  was  sitting  rocking  herself  in  the  same  place  whem 
I  had  lefb  her  that  morning.  On  seeing  me  she  rose,  and  grasping  foiy 
arm,  asked  anxiously  if  I  had  any  news  to  give  hec^ 

^  Yes,"  I  replied, ''  I  have  much  to  tell ;  but  calmyonrseli^  and  preparer 
to  hear  it  with  resignation." 

<^I  am  ready,  but  do  not  leave  me  in  suspense;  I  have  suffered 
agonies  from  that  the  whole  of  this  day.  Tell  me,  have  you  heard  duHb 
she  was  seen  walking  towards  Jena  ?  Your  looks  tell  me  that  you  hav«^ 
but  you  cannot  have  seen  her,  or  you  would  not  mpear  so  sad. 

I  did  not  know  how  to  Iveak  the  melancholy  tidings  to  her,  it  seemed 
so  cruel  to  quench  the  hope  she  had  cherished  all  that  day. 

^*  I  have  been  to  Jena,  and  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  poor  Mar- 
garet, but  the  news  is  bad,"  I  said  at  length. 

Thfe  old  woman  turned  from  me  and  suik  into  a  dbair. 
^^  What  has  happened  to  her  i — ^tell  me  as  quickly  as  possible.    I  fear 
the  woist." 

'*  Alas,  yoli  have:  every  reason  to  do  so :  I  arrived  too  late*-*-yottr  nieoe 
18  dead." 

She  looked  ait  me  for  a  few  moments  as  if  to  comprehend  the  wovd% 
and  then  the  musdes  <£  her  face  relaxed,  and  her  whole  frame  was  coor 
vulsed  with  sobs.  This  outburst  of  long  pent-op  anxiety  was  bahn  ta 
her;  sorrow,  in  reaching  its  climax,  gave  reEe£ 

I  had  not  been  in  the  house  long  before  the  old  doctor  returned.  Hei 
looked  jaded  and  dispirited,  but  bore  the  sad  news  with  composure;  he 
did  not  again  assume  his  indiffer^ice  of  the  morning,  which  had  beea 
the  result  of  Us  passionate  outburst  on  first  learning  Margaret's  flight. 

XTnwilHng  to  intrude  upon  their  sorrow,  I  took  my  leave,  and  soughi 
the  solitude  of  my  own  room,  there  to  ^ve  vent  to  all  the  harrowing 
sensations  I  had  felt  since  quitting  it  that  morning  to  view  the  sunrise 
from  the  park. 
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MILL  ON  LIBERTY  * 

No  reader  of  ours,  with  whom  we  hare  a  particle  of  infioeooe,  will, 
vnless  hopelessly  prejudiced  or  wilitdly  aathinkiDg,  miss  the  Tery  first 
opportunity  of  perusing  Mr.  Mill's  Essay  on  Liberty.  We  say  notluDg, 
promise  nothing  (rather  the  contrary),  about  '*  liking"  it^  ^^agieeiii^ 
with**  it,  and  so  forth.  But  we  would  have  it  studied  as  teeming  with 
suggestive  matter,  as  presenting  in  candid  plainness  the  sincere  eonvictioDS 
of  a  master  mind.  Infinitely  more  is  to  be  gained  by  honestly  pondering 
the  arguments  of  such  a  man,  be  he  ever  so  distant  mm  the  conventioiul 
standard  of  received  opinions,  than  by  any  amount  of  acquaintance  with 
correct  common-place,  surface  system,  and  orthodox  plaUtndes,  such  ai 
every  old  woman  of  the  one  sex  will  pronounce  unimpeacbaUy  soond, 
and  of  the  other,  perfectly  safe. 

NOr  let  the  name  of  John  Stuart  Mill  on  the  title-page,  which  one 
naturally  associates,  almost  exclusively,  with  the  most  abstruse  quesdons 
of  Log;ic  and  the  most  complex  laws  of  Political  Economy,  deter  any- 
body iTom  a  study  of  this  volume.  The  essay  is  written  in  the  most 
lucid  style,  and  is  enlivened  with  illustration  throughout.  In  het,  it 
costs  an  effort  to  put  it  down  unfinished,  so  genuine  is  the  interest  it 
excites, — if  in  no  other  way,  at  any  rate  by  provoking  your  dissent*  sod 
unsettling  your  traditionary  notions,  and  pressing  on  you  for  a  reason 
why,  that  may  meet  and  cancel  its  own  reason  why  not.  If  any  of  the 
**  last  new  novels,"  for  many  a  month  past,  possess  half  as  much  power 
to  absorb  the  attention,  and  dispel  drowsiness  by  the  way,  we  should  be 
diankful  to  learn  its  name  and  history.  Till  then  we  shall  have  the  bad 
taste  to  account  this  Essay  a  stimulant  pur  et  simple  in  comparison  with 
opiates  like  the  last  new  novel. 

The  subject  of  the  Essay,  as  explained  by  its  author  in  his  introduebory 
chapter,  is  not  the  so-called  Liberty  of  the  Will,  but  Civil,  or  Sodal 
liberty:  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  power  which  can  be  legitimately 
exercised  by  society  over  the  individual : — a  question,  as  he  remaiH 
seldom  stated,  and  hardly  ever  discussed,  in  general  termSy  but  iHiich 
profoundly  influences  the  practical  controversies  of  the  age  by  its  latent 
presence,  and  is  likely  soon  to  make  itself  recognised  as  the  vital  quettioo 
of  the  future.  "  It  is  so  far  from  being  new,  that  in  a  certain  sense  it 
has  divided  mankind,  almost  from  the  remotest  ages ;  but  in  the  stage  of 
progress  into  which  the  more  civilised  portions  of  the  species  have  nov 
entered,  it  presents  itself  under  new  conditions,  and  requires  a  differeot 
and  more  fundamental  treatment."  « 

Elsewhere  again  Mr.  Mill  explains  the  object  of  this  Essay  to  U^  the 
assertion  of  one  very  simple  principle,  as  entitled  to  govern  afasohtely 
the  dealings  of  society  with  the  individual  in  the  way  of  coropulaon  m 
control,  whether  the  means  used  be  physical  force  in  the  form  of  legal 
penalties,  or  the  moral  coercion  of  public  opinion.  That  princ^le  is,  oe 
aays,  that  the  sole  end  for  which  mankind  are  warranted,  individually  or 

*  On  liberty.  By  John  Stuart  MilL  London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Soo. 
1859. 
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coUectiyely,  in  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  action  of  any  of  their 
number,  is  self-protection ;  that  the  only  purpose  for  which  power  can  be 
rightfally  exercised  over  any  member  of  a  civilised  community,  against 
his  will,  is  to  prevent  harm  to  others.  ^'  His  own  good,  either  physical 
or  moral,  is  not  a  sufficient  warrant.  '  He  cannot  rightfully  be  compelled 
to  do  or  forbear  because  it  will  be  better  for  him  to  do  so,  because  it  will 
make  him  happier,  because,  in  the  opinions  of  others,  to  do  so  would  be 
^e,  or  even  right.  There  are  good  reasons  for  remonstrating  with 
him,  or  reasoning  with  hini,  or  persuading  him,  of  entreating  him,  but 
not  for  compelling  him,  or.  visiting  him  with  any  evil  in  case  he  do  other- 
wise. To  justify  that,  the  conduct  from  which  it  is  desired  to  deter  him, 
must  be  calculated  to  produce  evil  to  some  one  else.  The  only  part  of 
the  conduct  of  any  one,  for  which  he  is  amenable  to  society,  is  that 
which  concerns  others.  In  that  part  which  concerns  himself,  his  inde- 
pendence is,  of  right,  absolute.  Over  hiniself,  over  his  own  body  and 
mind,  the  individual  is  sovereign."   . 

In  the  first  main  section  of  his  work,  the  Essayist  discusses  the  Liberty 
of  Thought  and  Discussion.  In  the  second, — Individuality,  as  one  of 
the  elements  of  well-being.  In  the  third, — the  Limits  to  the  Authority 
of  Society  over  the  Individual.  And  a  concluding  chapter  consists  of 
Applications  of  the  principles  which  have  been  asserted,  to  various  de- 
partments, of  government  and  morals — including,  for  instance,  the  sale 
of  poisons, ''  the  social  evil,"  gambling  houses,  the  Maine  Law,  national- 
education,  and  centralisation  or  bureaucracy. 

The  chapter  on  Liberty  of  Thought  and  Discussion  is  stringent  in  the 
extreme  on  the  evil  of  silencing  the  expression  of  an  opinion — which 
evil,  it  is  contended,  amounts  to  robbing  the  human*  race,  posterity  as 
well  as  the  existing  generation,  those  who  dissent  from  the  opinion,  still 
more  than  those  who  hold  it.  If  the  opinion  is  right,  they  are  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  of  exchanging  error  for  truth ;  if  vrrong,  they  lose, 
what  is  almost  as  great  a  benefit,  the  clearer  perceptioin  and  liveher  im- 
pression of  truth,  produced  by  its  collision  with  error. 

The  whole  strength  and  value  of  human  judgment  depending,  Mr. 
Mill  argues,  on  the  one  property,  that  it  can  be  set  right  when  it  la 
wrong,  reliance  can  be  placed  on  it  only  when  the  means  of  setting  it 
right  are  kept  constantly  lat  hand.  *'  In  the  case  of  any  person  whose 
judgment  is  really  deserving  of  confidence,  how  has  it  become  so  P  Be- 
cause he  has  kept  his  mind  open  to  criticism  of  his  opinions  and  conduct. 
Because  it  has  been  lus  .practice  to  listen  to  «11  that  could  be  said  against 
him ;  to  profit  by  as  much  of  it  as  was  just,  and  expound  to  himself,  and 
upon  occasion  to  others,  the  fallacy  of  what  was  fallacious.  Because  he 
has  felt,  that  the  only,  way  in  which  a  human  being  can  make  some  ap- 
proach'to  knowing  the  whole  of  a  subject,  is  by  hearing  what  can  be  said 
about  it  by  persons  of  every  variety  of  opinion,  and  studying  all  modes 
in  which  it  can  be  looked  at  by  every  character  of  mind.  No  wise  man 
ever  acquired  his  wisdom  in  any  mode  but  this;  nor  is  it  in  the  nature  of 
human  intellect  to  become  wise  in  any  other  manner."  Admirably  the 
Essayist  enforces  this  averment,  that  the  steady  habit  a  man  has  formed 
of  correcting  and  completing  his  own  opinion  by  collating  it  with  those 
of  ath«ni,  *8a  far  from  oausmg  ddubt  aiid  heiitaAion  in  carrying  it  into 
practice,  is  the  only  stable  foundation  for  a  just  reliance  on  it:  for,  being 
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oogntsant  of  all  that  ean,  at  least  obnously,  be  nud  against  bm, 
hftying  taken  up  his  poaitioii  against  all  gainsayen— knowing  iktke 
has  sought  for  objectioiis  and  ^fficulties,  instead  o£  aroiifiiig  them,  and 
haa  shut  out  *w>  lig^fat  which  can-  be  thnyini  upon  the  aiibject  froasajr 
qoarter— he  has  a  right  to  think  his  judgment  bettsr  dum  lihat  of  1117 
persox^  or  any  multitude,  who  hare  not  gone  through  a  aiinikr  piocw. 

Strange  it  ia,  with  equal  force  and  justice  Mr.  Mill  obaenrM,  '^ilat 
men.  should  adout  the  validity  of  the  arguments  for  free  &ea88ioD,k 
object  to  dieif  being  '  pushed  to  an  extreme ;'  not  seeing  that  Qokestibe 
reasons  are  good  i^  an  extreme  case,  they  are  not  good  for  any  eaa 
Strange*  that  they  riiould  imagine  that  they  are  not  asaomiBg  in&li- 
l^ty,  when  they  acknowledge  that  Aere  should  be  free  diacaaion  wall 
subjects  which  can  posnbly  be  dottbtfa^  but  think  that  acme  partictio 
principle  or  doctrine  shoukl  be  forbidden  to  be  questioned  beeuseitis 
SD<  tferlaMa^-4hat  is,  because  ^iey  are  certain  that  it  is  certuo."  ror,tf 
he  rejninds  us,  to  call  any  proposition  certain,  while  there  ia  anjooewiio 
wouUi  deny  its  certainty  if  permitted,  is  to  assume  that  we  oowifes, 
and  those  who  asree  with  us,  are  the  judges  of  certainty,  andp^ 
wiikoat  hearing  the  other  side. 

It  is  not,  ouv  author  again  and  again  insists,  it  is  not  die  wAi 
heretics  that  are  deteriorated  most,  by  the  ban  placed  on  all  ioqaiy 
which  does  not  end  in  the  orthodox  conclusions*  The  greatest  hum 
done  is,  he  maintains,  to  those  who  are  not  heretics,  and  wbowwiiole 
mental  deyelopment  is  cramped,  and  their  reason  cowed,  by  the  ftff  of 
hereay.  Who,  he  demands,  can  compute  what  the  world  loan  m  tbe 
midtitude  of  promising  intellects  combined  with  timid  cbaraeten,  wiu 
dare  not  follow  out  any  bold,  yigorous,  independent  train  of  lihoi^H  ^ 
it  should  hHad  them  in  something  which  would  adant  of  beiaf  ewtf^ 
iirdigious  or  immoral?  '^  Among  &em  we  may  occasioiiafifflM  <^ 
man  of  deep  eonscienidottsness,  and  subtle  and  refined  mdantaa^) 
who  spends  a  life  ia  sophisticating  with  an  intellect  whidt  k  eaaaot 
silence,  and  exhausts  the  reaources  oi  inffenuity  in  attemptiog^toxwoi- 
die  the  piomptings  of  his  conscience  and  reason  with  ortbadffl^)  wincQ 
yet  he  does  not,  perhaps,  to  the  end  succeed  in  dMng.**  Mr.M^tt<^ 
that  no*  one  can  be  a  great  thinker  ^ndio  does  not  reoogaiae,  dut  ^^ 
tiiinker  it  is  his  first  duty  to  follow  his  xntelkct  to  whatever  coediaiitf 
it  may  lead.  And  in  the  following  sentence  he  asaerta  a  pniM^ 
idenbieal  in  efieet  with  one  we  have  already  applied  to  Ins  preeeattohiB^ 
as  legardb  what  may  be  called  (nor  would  he  object)  its  hetero^  f" 
peets,r^^'  Truth  gains  move  even  by  the  errors  of  one  wkv  ^  ^ 
study  and  preparation,  thinks  for  himael^  than  by  the  troe  opaioafff 


those  who  oaly  hold  them  because  they  do  not'  suffer  tkeaaselve^  to 
think."  NotUng  can  be  better  than  Mr.  MiU's  espositionef  ds^ 
thai  not  only  the  grounds  of  an  opinion  are  forgotten  m  tbeabKac^J* 
discussion,  but  too  often  the  meaning  oi  the  ofnnion  itselE  ''  Tbe  ^ 
wUbch  convey  it,  cease  to  suggest  ideas,  or  sn^fgest  only  a  fmd&f^ 
«f  those  they  were  originally  employed  to  cemmnnieatew  Imtead  a  > 
tivid  coneeptkm  and  a  living  b^f,  there  remain  only  a  £iw  fhnsei  lO" 
teioedbyrote^  or,  if  any  part,  the  shdl  and  hidk  adiy  of  Aa x^^ 
IS  retained,  the  finer  essence  bebg  lost"  Nothii^  eaua  be  tiwrlhBl^ 
m£mi4&oi^.  that  the  gnat  ohaptw  in  human  Ustory  whaob  tki»  "^ 
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^eei^Bus  and  ffls^  eannot  be  too  earnfisliiy  stadisd  and  mediiated  o& 
Would  t&at  a  deepifpoing,  far*glaaciiig^,  home-strnkiiig  tceatise.  from  his 
pen  migiht  be  looked  for  on  £e  subject,  to  dkeet  our  study  of  it,  and 
provide  matter  fw  our  meditation..  It  would  bristle  with  '^  ofieosive 
topics/'  beyond  a  doubt;  and  the  cry  o€  good  easy  souk  would  be,  An 
eseiBy  hatb  done  thi» !  But  that  it  woidd  be  o£  large  use  in  setting  lasy 
assent  and  languid  affirmation  on  examining  their  foundations)  and 
makiiig  tkera, ''  take  stock''  of  credilnlities  and  creeds^  and  set  their  house 
in  order  if  they  would  have  it  tenantable  and  weather-proof,^ — ^who  that 
knows  tbe  Essayist's  searching  strength,  and  conventional  opinion's  ooin- 
plaoent  acquiescence,  can  for  a  moment  disallow  ? 

It  is  one  of  his  own  pregnant  apophthegms^  of  which  we  might  cull  sio 
many  from  these  fruitfiil  pages,  that  botih  teachers  and  learnna  go  to 
sleep  at  their  post,  as  soon  as  ihere  is  no  enemy  in  &e  field. 

Haying  set  fbrdi  the  reasons  which  make  it  imperatiYe  that  humaa 
beings  should  be  free  to  form  opinions,  and  to  express  their  opinions 
without  reserve,  he  next  examines  whether  ihe  same  reasons  do  not 
require  that  men  should  be  free  to  act  upon  tibeir  opiniiXBS — to  carry  these 
out  in  &eiv  lives^  without  hindrance,  either  physac»l  or  moral,  foom  their 
&llow-men,  so  long  as  it  is.  at  theis  own  risk  and  peril*  It  ia  desirable^ 
be  contends,  that  in  things  wbick  do  not  prknariiy  concern  otbrasy  indir 
vidiuality  should  assert  itself ;  for  where,  not  the  person'a  own  character^ 
but  the  traditions  and  customs  of  other  people  are  the  rule  of  conduct^ 
tfiere  is  wanting  one  of  the  princ^al  ingredients  of  human  happiness,,  and 
quite  the  chief  ingredient  <^  individual  and  soeiaL  progress.  ^  Whoever 
thinks  diat  in£viduality  of  desives  and  impulses  should  not  be  encouraged 
tO'  unfold  itself  most  maintain  that  society  has  no  need  of  stroi^  natures 
•—Is  not  the  better  £Dr  containing  many  persons  whahave  muck  charadwr 
—and  that  a  high  general  average  of  energy  is  not  derisaUe." 

Mr.  Mill  considers  that  society  has  now  £airly  got.  the  better  of  indi- 
"vidnality,  and  tiiat  the  danger  which  tfaseatens  human  nature  at  present 
i»  not  the  excess,  but  the  deficiency  <^  personal  impulses  and  preferences. 
JsL  omr  times,  he  complains,  from  the  highest-  class  of  society  down  to  the 
lowest  every  one  lives  as  under  die-.^e:  of  a  hostile  and  dxeaded  eensor- 
abip.  '^  Not  only  in  what  concerns  othersy  but  in  what  concerns  only 
tiianiselves,  ihe  indtvidual,  or  the  family,  do  not  ask  themselves — ^what 
^  I  prefer  ?  or,  what  wovld  suit  my  diacacter  and  disposition  2  or,  what 
would  allow  tbe  best  and  highest  in  me  to>  have  £air  play>  and  enable,  it 
'te.gfO'w  and  l^ve  ?  They  ask  themselves,  what  is  suitable  to  my  posi- 
tion ?  wkat  is  usually  done  by  persons  of  luy  st^bbn  and  pecnniary  cir- 
ciBBStances  ?  or  (w<»8e  stiU;)  what  is  usually  dona  by  persons  ei  a  station 
smd  oinmmstaaoea  superior  ta  mine  ?"«  Thus  conformity  ia  the  first  thing 
ihonght  of;  people  ^like  in  erowdls;  they  exercise  dunce  only  among 
tUngs  commonly  done  :  pecvKarity  of  taste^  eccentricity  of  conduct,,  ace 
flikinned  equally  with,  crimes :  nntil  by  dint  of  not  £ollowiag  their  own 
nature^  tbey  hsfe  no-nature  to  f^ow :  their  Immaa  capacitiaa  are  wiihased 
and  starvedf :  they  become  incapable  of  any  strong  wisheaor  native  plea- 
sures, and  are  generally  without  either  ^opiniona  oc  feeliflga  of  hone 
growth,  or  pvoperiy  tiinr  own." 

Aooordmgly^  tke  Essayielf  a  definition  ol  pcaaooa  ef  geMu&ifl^  t^ 
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are,  ea  ti  terminiy  mare  individaal  than  any  other  people — less  capable, 
consequently,  of  fitting  themselves,  without  hurt^  compresnon,  into 
any  ox  the  small  number  of  moulds  which  society  provides  in  order  to 
save  its  members  the  trouble  of  forming  their  own  character.  *^  If  from 
timidity  they  consent  to  be  forced  into  one  of  these  moulds,  and  to  let  all 
that  part  of  themselves  which  cannot  expand  under  the  pressure  remain 
unexpanded,  society  will  be  little  the  better  for  their  genius.  If  ihey 
are  of  a  strong  character,  and  break  their  fetters,  they  become  a  mazk 
for  the  society  which  has  not  succeeded  in  reducing  them  to  common- 
place, to  point  at  with  solemn  wamiog  as  'wild,'  *  erratic,'  and  the 
like;  much  as  if  one  should  complain  of  die  Niagara  river  for  not  flowing 
smoothly  between  its  banks  like  a  Dutch  canal." 

Genius,  in  fact,  is  originality;  and  originality  is,  as  Mr.  Mill  says,  ^ 
one  thing  which  unoriginal  minds  cannot  feel  the  use  of.  **  They  cannot 
see  what  it  is  to  do  for  them :  how  should  they  ?  If  they  could  see  what 
it  would  do  for  them,  it  would  not  be  originality.  The  first  service 
which  originality  has  to  render  them,  is  that  of  opening  their  eyes." 

And  now  let  those  who  suppose  our  author  to  be,  in  the  conventional 
phrase,  a  radical  reformer,  and  nothing  less — ^to  be,  in  the  coayentaonal 
sense,  a  radical  reformer,  and  nothing  more, — let  them  read,  and  heed, 
and  inwardly  digest,  what  he  says  of  mediocrity  as  the  ascendant  power 
among  mankind.  A  mass  is  collective  mediocrity.  The  government  of 
mediocrity  is  medipcre  government.  No  government  by  a  democracy  or 
a  numerous  aristocracy,  either  in  its  political  acts  or  in  the  opinion^ 
qualities,  and  tone  of  mind  which  it  fosters,  ever  did  or  ever  could— this 
is  what  he  alleges — '*  rise  above  Mediocrity,  except  in  so  far  as  the  sove- 
reign Many  have  let  themselves  be  guided  (which  in  their  best  times 
they  always  have  done)  by  the  counsels  and  influence  of  a  more  highly 
gifted  and  instructed  One  or  Few."  This  will  at  once  remind  the  reader 
of  Mr.  Carlyle's  doctrine,  and  what  follows  will  reinforce  the  remander . 
;<  The  initiation  of  all  wise  or  noble  things,  comes  and  must  come  froin 
individuals ;  generally  at  first  from  some  one  individual.  The  honour 
and  glory  of  the  average  man  is  that  he  is  capable  of  following  that 
initiative ;  that  he  can  respond  internally  to  wise  and  noble  things,  and 
be  led  to  them  with  his  eyes  open."  Mr.  Mill  does  indeed  explicitly 
disclaim  all  sympathy  with  that  sort  of  *'  hero  worship"  which  applauds 
the  strong  man  of  genius  for  forcibly  seizing  on  the  government  of  tbe 
world,  and  making  it  do  his  bidding  in  spite  of  itself.  But  he  does  bold 
that  when  the  opinions  of  masses  of  merely  average  men  are  everywhere 
become  or  becoming  the  dominant  power,  the  counterpoise  and  corrective 
to  that  tendency  must  be,  the  more  and  more  pronounced  indiTiduahty 
of  those  who  stand  on  the  higher  eminences  of  thoughts  Would  tfaat 
Marylebone  vestries  and   Tower  Hamlets   constituencies,   and   suniiar 

if  ' 

masses  of  mediocrity,  were  in  a  likely  way  to  recognise  thefie  truths, 
most  wholesome  for  these  times,  but,  being  medicinal,  nauseated  by  ^ 
deranged  palate  of  the  morbid  subject,  who  will  insist  on  prescribing  for 
himself,  if  prescription  there  is  to  be,  and  who,  indeed,  sets  up  as  a  qua* 
lified  practitioner  to  dose  all  people  that  on  eartih  do  dwelL 

We  cannot  a£Ford  space  to  dwell  on  the  third  main  section  of  Mr.  Mill's 
Essay,  which  treats  of  the  limits  to  society's  authority  over  the  individual. 
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and  has  to  deal  with  knots  of  an  almost  Gordian  intricacy,  such  as  many 
of  us  would  be  apt  to  dispose  of  in  Alexandrine  fashion,  if  at  alL  But  we 
trust  enough  has  been  said  and  cited  in  even  this  brief  and  most  in- 
adequate notice,  to  induce  the  reader  to  undertake  the  Essay  itself,  and 
giye  it  (if  he  has  not  already  done  so)  his  serious  and  unprejudiced,  as 
well  as  jealous  and  inquisitive,  attention.  Such  attention  the  Essay  de- 
serves, and  will  provoke.  The  Essayist  would  be  the  last  man  to  ask  for 
smoothly  assenting,  unruffled,  and  acquiescent  readers.*  He  would, 
we  are  sure,  have  them  prove  all  things  (in  the  Pauline  sense,  vainra 
SoKifjuiC€T€\  and  only  hold  fast  that  which  is  good. 

The  volume  is  dedicated,  in  a  most  touching  manner,  and  in  words  the 
manly  unaffected  pathos  of  which  comes  straight  home  to  every  heart, 
**  to  the  beloved  and  deplored  memory  of  her  who  was  the  inspirer,  and 
in  part  the  author,  of  aJl  that  was  best  in  my  writings — the  friend  and 
wife  whose  exalted  sense  of  truth  and  right  was  my  strongest  incitementf, 
and  whose  approbation  was  my  chief  reward."  What  a  tribute  in 
memoriam  does  the  foUomng  sentence  contain :  "  Were  I  but  capable  of 
interpreting  to  the  world  one  half  the  great  thoughts  and  npble  feelings 
which  are  buried  in  her  grave,  I  should  be  the  medium  of  a  greater 
benefit  to  it,  than  is  ever  likely  to  arise  from  anything  that  I  can  writ^ 
unprompted  and  unassisted  by  her  all  but  unrivalled  wisdom." 

Even  of  the  present  volume  Mr.  Mill  affirms,  that,  ^*  like  all  that  I 
have  written  for  many  years,  it  belongs  as  much  to  her  as  to  me,"  though 
it  has  had  '*  in  a  very  insufficient  degree,  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
her  revision."  Little  do  hard-headed  students  of  the  Logic  and  the  Po- 
litical Economy  surmise  what  gentle  hand  hi»  wrought  towards  their 
completion,  and  with  what  homestead  affections  those  cold-seeming  pages 
are,  in  the  author's  mind,  endearingly  connected.  When  next  we  look 
into  either  of  those  masterly  works,  throughout  chapter  on  chapter  a  soft 
"aiid  tender  light  will,  though  unseen,  be  not  unfelt ;  and  the  intense 
significance  of  the  poet's  exclamation  will  occur  to  us  anew, 

But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and,  oh. 
The  difference  to  me ! 


.  Since  writing  this  scant  outline  we  have  received  M.  Jules  Simon's 
new  work,  bearing  the  same  title,  <'  La  Liberte,"  though  elaborating  the 
subject  into  two  large  octavo  volumes.  Of  this  last  production  by  the 
distinguished  author  of  Le  Devoir  (which  well  deserves  naturalisation  on 
these  shores),  and  of  La  Religion  Naturelle  (which  has  found  it),  we 
hope  to  take  some  notice  a  month  hence. 
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BEYOND  VISION. 

Im  one  of  Duneli^fl  novels,  ihe  hero  makes  a  remazk  io  ibe  effieci  ib 
a  insn  can  scarcely  be  far-seeiDg  mentally  wiliiout  being  dwrt^jigM 
bodily.  The  xindoiibted  falsehood  sets  forth  indireotly  a  priai^e  iihicb 
is  certainly  true.  Corporeal  graces  and  beauties,  captivating  as  tiiey  in, 
act  by  no  means  in  the  way  of  tonics  to  the  mtnd.  The  handBomeke 
and  vigorous  frame  are  seldom  united  to  thepowerliil  andpeneteatiiigiD' 
telleot ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  bodily  dencienoies  are  veiy  cominoolj 
compensated  by  tmnsual  mental  adornments.  The  bold,  lustrous  eyewSl 
love  to  rang^  round  the  brilliantly  lighted  ball-room,  while  <die  impeifeet 
organ  would  radier  employ  itself  in  the  study.  Profound  thoogfat  d 
earnest  reflection  may  be  highly  delightful  occupation  -to  the  nuavho 
eaamot  recognise  a  friend  at  two  yards'  distance;  but  the  man  wiiiiwBDd 
and  acute  bodily  vision  will  have  a  pleasure  in  its  exercnse  almsBt  iBeofo* 
paitible  with  incessant  activity  of  the  eye  of  the  mind. 

But  in  connexion  wilh  matters  *'  beyond  vision,"  our  mind,  jost  dov, 
pursues  a  much  graver  train  of  thought. 

If,  as  we  lay  our  heads  on  our  [hIIows  at  night,  thero  were  soddeolf  t) 
&dl  upon  us  a  wonderful  power,  and  we  were  enabled  to  see  and  luu  all 
tiiat  IB  passing  within  a  circle  of  even  a  few  miles,  with  what  ke^  «^ 
•amest  emotion  ehould  we  he  filled.     At  the  hour  when  we,  sober  fiven^ 
■eek  our  rest,  the  members  of  the  great  council  of  the  nation  luwii^ 
move  ihan  entered  upon  their  labours.     As  we  are  just  emittbg  cm  ^ 
miharmoniouB  intimation  that  the  outer  world  has  for  a  while  paned  to 
ue,  our  legislators  are  about  commencing  the  principal  busineBS  o(  ^ 
night.     At  that  hour  eleven  large  theatres  in  and  about  London  nt 
crowded  firom  floor  to  ceiling  with  audiences  which  ought  to  be  happy?  »^ 
laughter  prove  happiness,  or  noise  gratification.     Concert-rooms,  ball- 
rooms, lecture  halls,  almost  innumerable — all  exhibit  excited  gatheriags 
of  industrious  pleasure-seekers.     Quiet  evening  parties  are  dolefully  pro- 
teasing, and  uproarious  bachelor  suppers  are  eliciting  the  blesaogsof 
invalid  old  ladies* 

But  it  would  not  be  this,  which  might  be  considerod  ihe  bright  a^^ 
liondon  life,  which  would  most  attract  our  attention.     It  would  be  ^ 
dark  side  by  which  we  should  be  fascinated  and  spell-hound.  Glitter  d 
piety  would  be  scarcely  heeded,  so  terrible  would  be  the  interest  excited 
by  the  black  guilt  and  fearful  misery  which  would  be  revealed  to  ournc^ 
Prisons,  hospitals,  workhouses,  would  discover  their  several  scenes,  differ- 
ing very  much  in  some  respects,  but  all  alike  in  this :  they  would  be  sad, 
painful,  and  depressing.     This  would  be  wretchedness  in  the  mass;  bat 
our  eye  would  rest  on  Individual  cases,  "by  which,  perhaps,  we  should  be 
yet  more  deeply  moved.     At  the  very  moment  while  we,  in  peace,  He 
waiting  for  sleep  to  steal  over  us,  there  is  going  on  the  drunken  revel 
which  will  be  the  husband's  and  the  son's  destruction,  and  the  miffderiDg 
sword  which  will  pierce  the  hearts  of  wife  and  mother.     No  sound  breaks 
the  stillness  of  our  chamber,  but  mad  guilt  is  buoyant  in  its  ferourite 
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haniBis,  aod  tries  to  persuade  its  viotims  to  tiw  notion  ihat  Oa/ey  aiie 
happjy  tliough  tbey  know  full  well  ia  tlieir  inmost  hearts  that  th^  OFe 
never  free  &»]n  the  atte&danoe  of  a  ludeoiis,  paU-beariDg,  gfaa8%  ^peotw, 
who  will  he  seen  sometimes,  felt  always,  and  who  will  ckSoh  iniem  in  m 
hour  they  dare  not  think  of.  Innooence  is  in  oaa  house,  and  those  whom 
we  have  brought  up  in  honour  and  purity  quietly  take  their  vest^  Imt 
within  almost  a  stone's  throw  there  wander  through  the  streets  those  who 
seek  no  pillow  in  the  sense  of  seeking  peace,  whose  forced  gaiety  is  the 
most  awful  evidence  of  degradation  indescribable.  O  BCeaveni  how 
little  we  think  of  these  things.  The  wind  blows  keenly,  and  bitter  frost 
prevails.  Come,  sweet  sleep,  to  us,  and  sweet  sleep  is  ahnost  at  oar 
bidding,  and  will  close  our  eyes ;  but  the  wretched  vagrant  boy,  stagger- 
ing onwards,  where  shall  he  lay  his  head,  and  what  repose  is  there  for 
him  p  Let  him  crawl  beneath  the  arch,  and  He  there  till  sense  depart, 
and  on  the  morrow,  if  life  remain,  let  him  to  his  work  again.  His 
work !  His  way  of  getting  bread !  Ask  not  how.  He  lives  hot  as  he 
has  been  taught  to  live,  and  will  die  as  myriads  have  died  before  him-— 
reckless,  hardened,  without  a  care  or  thought  of  heaven  or  helL 

In  how  many  chambers  into  which  we  should  be  permitted  to  gaxe 
i^ould  we  see  the  Ring  of  Terrors  busy  ?  We  are  assailed  by  no  dread  of 
death.  We  compose  our  limbs  complacently,  and  smoothe  our  pillow  inAi 
a  grateful  sens&tion  of  ease,  and  gently  sink  to  slumber.  Bnt  while  we 
axe  doing  this,  Death's  dart  has  been  felt  by  not  a  few  even  within  tiie 
naiTow  circle  we  have  described,  and  die  mystery  of  the  ffitting  spirit  and 
the  wondrous  loosening  of  the  bands  which  keep  life  within  the  mortal 
frame  is  going  forward  in  many  a  sick-room.  And  not  only  the  mystery 
of  life's  termination,  but  its  commencement,  is  proceeding.  Existence 
anding  in  this  house  is  strangely  contrasted  by  existence^eginning  but  a 
few  doors  off.  The  old  man's  dying  groan  may  be  heard  almost  by  lho 
same  ear  which  is  listening  to  the  new-bom  in&nt's  first  feeble  cry.  Two 
spirits  are  equally  crossing  life's  threshold,  bnt  one  is  leaving  and  the 
other  Altering. 

Bttt  suppose  our  power  of  vision  still  further  extended,  and  imagine  it 
embracing  not  simply  a  few  miles,  but  the  whole  world.  Life  is  eveiy- 
where.  We  lie  in  darkness  and  in  solitude,  and  in  a  sense  the  worid  to 
us  is  confined  within  our  narrow  chamber,  but  at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  earth  there  are  at  this  very  moment  myriads  of  human  heings  in 
whom  Hfe  dw^  quite  as  vigorously,  and  by  whom  it  is  graq>ed  quite  as 
tenacicMialy  as  it  is  by  us.  In  Lulia  and  in  Iceland  alike  the  mystery  of 
existence  is  going  forward.  It  stays  not  in  that  place  while  we  endeaTOor 
to  grasp  and  undarstand  it  in  this  place.  At  one  and  the  same  moment 
change  ensues  in  the  minds  and  bodies  of  every  human  being.  As  I 
cOBclttde  this  sentence  I  am  not  precisely  vibaX  I  was  when  I  commenced 
at,  and  the  moment  of  time  which  I  have  occupied  has  farougl^  some 
c^nge  to  every  creature  under  heaven. 

Life  is  indeed  more  marvellous  regarded  in  its  distinctness  and 
separateness  in  each  individual  than  in  the  mass.  It  is  intensely  wonder- 
ful to  think,  as  we  lie  so  peacefully  in  onr  bed,  of  the  milhons  upon  millions 
of  beings  like  ourselves,  who  exist  equally  with  ns,  though  ni^der  sudi 
craned  oircumstanoes,  and  so  widely  parted .  But  the  wond^  deepens  into 
awe  and  trembling  when  we  bring  the  mind  more  closely  to  the  consider- 
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ing  each  bodily  finune  as  being  inhabited  by  a  separate  spirit — ^a  spirit 
which  arose  alone,  which  must  lire  alone,  and  depart  alone.  We  are  no 
more  parts  of  our  nearest,  dearest,  and  most  sympathising  relatives  than 
we  can  mingle  our  existence  with  that  of  the  angels  above.  There  may 
be  similarity  of  thought,  there  may  be  kindred  power,  ihere  may  be 
sameness  of  disposition,  but  there  can  be  no  oneness  of  life.  I  lie  in  my 
bed  in  this  room,  and  of  a  sudden  my  summons  may  come,  and  I  maybe 
gone,  yet  not  the  smallest  sensation  would  be  felt  by  relatives  in  the  next 
room,  however  devoted  their  affection.  For  love  cannot  grasp  life.  life 
is  the  burden  which  every  man  and  woman  must  bear  for  himself  or  her- 
self. In  the  Godhead  alone  can  there  be  three  persons  and  but  one 
spirit. 

We  must  now  cease  mention  of  the  bodily  eye,  for  the  eye  of  the  body 
cannot  travel  into  the  regions  whereinto,  for  a  moment,  we  would  convey 
thought. 

When  we  speak  of  men  who  have  been  long  since  dead,  we  are  im- 
donbtedly  accustomed  to  regard  them  as  extinct.    After  a  certain  isfee 
of  time,  and  when  the  generation  to  which  the  dead  man  belonged  has 
been  gathered  in,  the  feeling  of  those  whose  thoughts  turn  upon  the  de- 
parted is  so  calm  and  composed,  that  neither  his  life  nor  his  death  as 
affecting  himself  forms  matter  of  reflection.  What  the  man  did  and  what 
he  said  may  more  or  less  remain,  but  the  man  himself  is  gone,  he  has 
passed  away,  and  his  bones  lie  mouldering  in  the  churchyard.     The  fact 
of  his  having  lived  in  relation  to  himself  is  nothing  to  us ;  we  are  only 
concerned  to  the  extent  to  which  our  interests  have  been  touched  by  \aB 
sayings  and  doings  while  he  was  upon  the  earth.    And  this  disposition  to 
regard  those  who  *^  are  not,"  only  in  respect  of  their  courses  in  tfae  woAd, 
and  to  lose  sight  of  them  altogether  when  they  stepped  from  off  U&'s 
stage,  is  g^atly  increased  when  not  only  a  few  years,  but  when  centones 
have  intervened  since  they  of  whom  we  speak  or  read  went  hence.  Tbns, 
when  we  read  in  the  Bible  that  long  list  of  kings,  to  every  one  of  whom 
the  day  of  death  came  at  last,  though  they  lived  to  such  marvellous  am 
the  feeling  certainly  is  something  akin  to  that  with  which  we  read  of 
those  great  buildings  of  antiquity  of  which  there  now  remuns  not  one 
stone  upon  another.    And  coming  onward,  when  we  read  of  the  mighty 
men  of  old,  prophets,  priests,  princes,  saints,  and  martyrs,  after  we  hare 
for  a  while  pondered  their  deeds  and  wondered,  perhaps,  at  their  splendour, 
we  peruse  the  record  of  their  deaths  with  comparatively  little  interest, 
bestowing  upon  them  a  momentary  reflection,  such  as  may  have  beea 
exdted  within  us  by  some  glorious  sunset,  a  brilliant  and  beautiful  scene 
impressed  on  our  memory,  but  still  a  sunset,  the  closing  of  a  day  loi^ 
since,  and  which  can  never  be  recalled. 

And  yet,  if  the  Bible  be  true,  with  these  kings,  prophets,  priests, 
princes,  saints,  and  martyrs,  shall  men  meet  again — ^men  who  now  walk 
the  earth  in  life's  full  vigour.  Not  one  of  the  vast  army  has  ceased  to 
be.  True  soldier  or  base  rebel,  each  one  lives — ^lives  as  surely  as  we  our- 
selves live.  And  so  all  who  have  drawn  breath  since  the  world  began 
are  gathered  together  in  that  unknown  land  beyond  the  gmve*  Adam 
lives.  Bring  your  eye  down  the  roll  of  ancient  nations.  Take  for  your 
startine-point  the  Bible  history,  and  follow  on  until  modem  times ;  in 
short,  let  the  history  of  the  world  flit  before  your  mind's  eye,  and  th^ 
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try  and  grasp  the  fact  that  not  a  single  human  heing  who  has  had  life  is 
dead,  hut  that  he  lives — lives  now — lives  while  you  read — and  what 
words  shall  express  the  awe  which  shall  penetrate  and  prostrate  your 
soul. 

And  again  we  ask  you  to  dwell  upon  the  thought  that,  heyond  the 
grave  as  on  this  side  of  it,  we  are  assured  no  confusion  of  existence  has 
arisen.  Each  spirit,  in  hiiss  or  in  misery,  is  clear  and  distinct  from  its 
neighhour  as  it  was  upon  earth.  It  is  a  countless  multitude,  hut  yet 
every  soul  holds  its  own  joy  or  hears  its  own  burden  of  sorrow.  It  is  an 
innumerahle  army,  but  each  member  of  it  has  his  place ;  and  increased  as 
it  will  be  in  a  day  which  is  on  its  road,  when  all  who  are  now  living,  and 
perhaps  generations  yet  to  come,  shall  have  swelled  its  ranks,  still  will 
each  spirit,  free  and  unencumbered  by  any  other  spirit,  dear  friend  or 
deadly  foe,  be  known,  be  summoned,  be  judged,  be  blessed,  or  condemned 
for  ever. 

We  have  still  to  speak  of  things  "  beyond  vision."  We  have  dwelt 
upon  the  dead  who  are  only  dead  in  that  they  live  in  another  sphere,  and 
we  have  contemplated  the  living  who  are  still  upon  the  earth.  But 
science  asserts  the  existence  of  other  worlds  besides  this  in  which  we  dwelL 
We  are' told  that  this  earth  forms  but  part  of  a  vast  system  of  worlds, 
teeming,  probably,  with  life.  Whether  the  inhabitants  of  those  far-off 
creations  are  human  beings  like  ourselves,  we,  of  course,  cannot  tell.  But 
that  life  abounds  in  those  mighty  and  mysterious  spheres  seems  to  be  the 
conviction  of  the  learned,  by  whom  the  great  and  awfully  interesting 
subject  has  been  earnestly  and  devoutly  pondered.  So  that  we  obtain 
but  a  very  imperfect  view  of  life  even  when  we  have  extended  our  gaze, 
not  only  over  the  souls  united  to  bodies  in  this  world,  but  over  souls  dis- 
encumbered in  the  world  above.  Still,  there  is  a  vast  tract,  so  to  speak, 
unexplored.  Much  mightier  creations  than  this,  comparatively,  insignifi- 
cant earth,  are  roUin&f  on  in  their  appointed  courses.  Thought  has 
wondrous  power,  but  tnought  is  distanced  here.  When  we  think  of  the 
whole  of  this  world,  we  have  a  difficulty  in  realising  the  expanse  embraced, 
but  when  we  try  to  grasp  the  idea  of  countless  worlds,  and  these  worlds 
in  comparison  to  ours,  as  mountains  to  little  hills,  the  intellect  is  at  once 
brought  to  feel  and  own  its  feebleness,  and  to  desist  from  a  labour  weari- 
some and  profitless. 

And  now  with  awe  and  trembling  draw  near.  We  know  heaven  has 
its  inhabitants,  and  hell.  Former  dwellers  upon  earth  await,  in  an  inter- 
mediate state,  the  Judgment.  But  good  angels  walk  in  heaven,  and 
fiends  crouch  in. darkness.  At  this  instant  of  time  the  song  of  tho^e 
bright  spirits,  who  have  kept  their  first  estate,  is  heard  in  heaven,  and 
the  fierce,  despairing  cry  rings  forth  from  the  banished  and  the  lost. 
Reader,  is  it  not  the  case,  that  while  we  profess  to  believe  all  that  the 
Bible  tells  us  in  reg^ard  to  the  mighty  scenes  enacting  beyond  that  mys- 
terious blue  canopy  above  us,  we,  nevertheless,  scarce  bestow  a  thought 
upon  those  things  wherein  we  avow  we  have  Mth  ?  We  have,  within  us, 
a  vague  idea  of  a  great  change  to  ensue  some  day — a  change  to  ourselves 
when  our  bodies  will  be  placed  in  their  graves,  and  in  some  remote  region, 
and  in  some  mysterious  manner,  our  spirits  shall  continue  to  live  ;  but 
when  we  are  told  of  the  eternal  world  existing  now^  of  archangels  and 
angels  surrounding  now  the  throne  which  is  in  heaven,  and  when  we  hear 
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of  Ae  great  Fust  CaoM  as  filling  all  spaoe  yarteidqf,  io^iay,  aadtO' 
HMMsrow,  do  wa  r#o%  belie¥e  P   * 

Foi^  oomdder  what  it  b  to  btilieve  thu  stopendoaB  truth?  WeiitTe 
not  before  our  thoughts  something  intensely  wonderfiil  which  we  dull 
oome  oalmly  to  mvestigate  at  a  figure  time^  ten  or  twenty  veuskoe^ 
jsayhe.  Yi^  have  an  overpowering  truth  fUMr,  or  all  is  fdsehood.  Ko, 
jught  has  dosed  in,  the  stars  are  in  the  heanrens,  sLumber  is  gradulj 
oieepi&g  0¥er  this  great  city  and  this  portion  of  our  glohe,  we  lest  oo 
heaOB  upon  our  pillows  and  invite  sleep,  but  all  the  af^pafiing  majesi^Qf 
heaven  exists  at  this  veiy  momenti  aU  its  awful  wonders  esst  wu, 
While  these  thoughts  are  passing  through  our  brain,  some  employmeBt 
iiave  «ven  archangels  and  angels^  some  scene  is  going  forward  in  liigk 
heaven,  and  the  Lord  of  all,  the  Inoompcehensibley  vieweth  and  vsj^axAm 
everything  which  He  hath  made. 

And  here,  again,  we  stay  for  a  moment  to  remark,  that  in  heaveB,a 
im  earth,  there  is  no  confusion  of  ezistenoe.  The  bright  ei^ii^ 
acting  in  harmony,  joining  in  unceasing  song,  and  glowing  with  theaoe 
indescribable  happiness,  must  be  yet  as  clear  and  distinct  hm  eacli 
ether  as  we  «re  who  are  creatures  of  «artti.  What  conBtitateBtl|ei- 
jsrenoe  we  know  not,  but  that  no  ^irit  can  in  any  sense  be  portion  i 
another  qnrit  is,  without  question,  plun.  Only  the  One  Mind  can  enbr 
into,  and,  so  far,  form  part  of,  the  images  of  Himself  which  it  hagfloa^ 
Hun  to  create.  Angels  and  archangels,  even,  differ.  Abraham,  Isne,  and 
Jaoob,  with  whom  the  many  who  shall  have  come  bom  the  eastodta 
ihe  west  shall  sit  in  heaven,  are  still  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Tbe 
glorification  of  their  spirits  has  not  confounded  those  spirits.  Poi^ 
and  elevated  alike,  still  dotihunmingled  bliss  find  in  each  spnt  A^iis^ 
dwolling-plaoe,  a  separate  temple,  though,  it  may  be^  e^y^oB^ 
and  oquAuy  holy. 

Then  see  what  we  have^  in  thought,  embraced.  The  linng  ip 
wA,  tibe  fl|urits  which  have  gone  home,  from  the  first  man  Adtfomto 
him  who  not  a  minute  since  departed,  the  inhabitantB  of  those  vw 
which  we  believe  to  be  rolling  round  about  us^  have  passed  be&xetfj 
and  finall  V,  we  have  oontemplsZed  with  awe  as  much  as  has  been  lef eaw 
to  us  of  the  eternal  mAn^ff^,  in  the  glare  of  day  and  the  fi3enoe  a 
night,  this  stupendous  amount  of  life  proceeds.  No  rest,  no  internussA 
And  before  this  wodd  began  we  must  believe  there  was  overflomog^j 
Can  there  have  been  any  time  when  the  great  Fiist  Cause  sat  in  >^ 
mjesty  alone  ?  The  rules  of  ordinary  reasoning  avail  not  here.  ^' 
know  that,  in  the  things  of  life,  to  remaik  that  the  cause  mwb  pieo^ 
the  effect  would  be  mere  trifling.  But  if  you  try  to  fasten  you  ^ 
upon  the  thought  <^  the  Omnipotent  King  sitting  alone  in  hexmf^ 
find  it  recoil  as  from  a  sin.  Once  to  suppose  the  existence  of  AlBig|'^' 
sess  without  the  exhibition  of  ahnightioess,  would  lead  us  into  ^fl^^ 
perhaps  sinful,  qieoulations  segardmg  the  o^wrwhelmii^  mysteryof  ^ 
onsm  of  aU  things. 

But  that  the  waves  of  this  fearful  ocean  now  never  Test,  weiato** 
That  whether  we  lie  in  our  bed  at  night,  or  are  in  full  adisa  9li^ 
day,  we  may  hear  theur  roaring,  if  our  ears  be  not  wilfully  ^iooA  '^^ 
tarn.  There  is  but  the  future  doubtfiol— ^ihat  mighty  fotorevhichfy^ 
its  arms  to  reoeive  us  all. 

The  future  I     There  is  no  future.     In  a  sense  eveiything  is  ^^^^ 
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Tike  6te  nf  tUs  woifld,  And  ef  tliese  otlier  sti^iidous  worlds — all  il 
known  now.  Now,  while  I  reat  in  my  bed^  ^x  now,  areader,  while  yoa 
jaead,  bright  and  pk^n,  distinct  as  the  sammer  sun  at  noon,  is  wxitten  the 
fate  of  aU.  The  moment  when  the<eonsuming  flame  «haU  first  cast  its 
dull  and  awful  ghve  over  this  ereation  befose  it  shall  embrace  and  over- 
whelm it,  is  known.  The  change  which  shall  ensue  when  that  mysterious 
Bible  phrase  shall  be  verified,  and  the  Great  Lord  shall  become  ''  all  in 
all/'  is  known.  Whether  those  other  worlds,  of  which  we  have  spoken^ 
shall  wnd^igo  change,  is  known.  The  time  of  the  final  downfal  of  evil 
and  the  permanent  enthnonement  of  holiness  and  truth,  is  known.  All 
iskmowB* 

There  is  notiiing  uncertain  vrith  reference  to  ourselves  individually. 
The  very  moment  when  you,  reader,  will  give  up  the  life  which  is 
in  you,  the  chaxacter  of  the  esiistence  upon  which  yon  will  then  enter, 
your  standing-place  in  the  judgment-day,  your  occupation  through 
eternity — all  these  fear£uUy  interesting  points,  matters  to  yon  of  such 
doubt,  such  alternate  hope  and  fear,  such  trembling  wonder,  such  agonis- 
ing uncertainty,  are  all  solved,  all  concluded,  as  much  so  as  they  will  be 
when  time  has  ceased.  As  we  close  this  paper,  we  curiously  speculate 
where  the  hand  which  has  been  permitted  to  write  it  will  find  its  final 
resting-place.  The  spot  exists  now,  the  earth  in  which  the  bones  will 
moulder  is  in  its  place  now.     As  we  look  on  the  grave  of  a  dear  friend 

fone  before,  we  might  do  well  to  think  that  though  our  own  grave  is  not 
ug  yet  there  is  its  site— yes,  see  it  with  the  mind's  eye ;  there  it  is— 
regard  it  now  as  others  will  look  on  it  in  a  coming  day. 

The  present,  the  past,  the  future,  have  been  before  us.  If  we  would 
stilll  find  subject  of  thought,  we  must  descend  to  detail.  We  have  dared 
to  follow  a  path  which  has  led  us  to  the  very  extremity  of  thought,  so 
iliat  if  the  mind  would  yet  be  busy  it  must  turn  back.  Let  it  do  so;  we 
woidd  linger  still  for  a  moment  on  things  beyond  vision. 

It  is  midnight,  the  hour  when  it  has  been  believed  the  dead  arise  and 
present  themselves  at  times  before  the  living.  It  is  a  belief  which  we 
do  not,  and  do  not  wish,  to  entertain.  We  view  it  as  inconsistent  with 
the  regularity  of  the  Divine  arrangements,  and  we  shrink  from  it  as  sug- 
gestive of  more  pain  than  pleasure.  A  continued  connexion,  however 
slight,  between  the  living  and  the  dead  would  surely  not^  on  the  whole, 
add  to  the  happiness  or  advance  the  welfare  of  the  former.  How  should 
we  be  fitted  to  deal  with  the  present,  if  we  were  never  parted  from  the 
past  p  Where  would  be  the  vigour  which  the  day  requires,  if  the  night 
brought  the  rest-breaking  shadows  and  the  fearful  utterances  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  grave  ? 

But  that  good  angels,  direct  ministers  of  Heaven,  may,  in  a  sense, 
guard  the  loyal  and  the  true,  we  do  believe.  To  them  it  may  be  com- 
mitted, as  an  employment  inexpressibly  glorious,  to  be  ever  near  the 
Christian  Warrior.  At  night,  then,  as  in  the  day,  would  these  blest 
spirits  be  found  on  the  watch.  Always  near,  always  neaty  they  may 
be  shielding  and  protecting,  and  saving  and  sustaining,  though  our 
bodily  eye  cannot  see  them ;  they  may  close  that  bodily  eye  in  a  coming 
day,  and — their  bright  task  completed — may  carry  the  spirit  home. 

Can  evil  angels  be  with  us  too?  Can  there  be  a  fiend  at  our  bedside 
mocking  us  ?  If  he  have  been  with  us  in  the  day,  doubtless  he  is  with 
us  now.     Also  watching.     It  is  an  appalling  idea.    -Good  aogels  watch- 
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ing.     Bad  angels  watching.    The  victory  uncertun  to  us  and  to 
but  yet  known,  and  its  result  through  all  eternity  known. 

How  the  mind,  wearied  with  speculations  as  to  these  mighty  mysteries^ 
seeks,  so  to  speak,  to  stretch  forth  its  hands  imploringly  for  tbuth! 
Tet,  is  there  no  presumption  in  the  prayer  ?  There  is  a  passage  m 
Scripture  which  always  strikes  us  as  terribly  significant :  "  And  Pilite 
saith  unto  him  (Jesus),  What  is  truth  ?  And  when  he  had  said  this,  k 
went  out"  He  dared  not  wait  for  the  reply.  The  reply!  ItwooU 
have  scathed  and  withered  him  as  he  sat.  The  reply !  It  would  have 
overwhelmed  him  as  the  faithless  vessel  is  overwhelmed  by  the  Tosruig 
and  resistless  waters.  And,  therefore,  he  went  out.  Angelic  eyes  may 
have  brightened  as  the  question  was  put,  the  yell  of  fiends  may  bare 
hailed  the  result — ^*  when  he  had  said  this  he  went  out" 

The  question,  "What  is  truth?"  may  be  put;  and  though  the  answer 
may  be  waited  for  with  trembling,  it  will  be  received  with  joy.  The 
inquiry  may  go  up  to  heaven  under  the  shadow  of  night,  the  reply  wiO 
oome  in  the  rich  sunlight  of  eternal  day. 


CLAYTON'S  CHARLES  THE  SECOND  AND  HIS  TIMES.* 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  Captain  Clavton  tells  us,  that  while  of  alliibe 
monarchs  who  have  occupied  the  English  throne  there  is  perhaps  no  otber 
whose  career  presents  so  striking  a  series  of  wonderful  vicissitodes  and 
romantic  adventures  as  that  of  Charles  II.,  and  while  we  have  abiindsnoe 
of  memoirs  of  our  other  sovereigns,  there  exists  no  separate  modem  book 
relative  to  one  whose  career  was  above  all  others  most  fitted  for  socb 
illustration. 

Nurtured  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  we -find  Charles—Captam  Clay- 
ton remarks — at  a  very  early  age,  under  a  very  pleasiog  aspect 
on  the  battle-field.  We  should  scarcely  coincide  with  the  frita 
in  viewing  this  as  so  pleasing  a  position,  were  it  not  that  yoong 
Charles  was  contending  against  the  enemies  of  his  unfortunate,  S>f^ 
by  no  means  blameless,  father.  The  downfal  and  melancholy  fete  of  (i« 
king,  expiating  his  errors  and  his  faults  on  a  regicidal  scalbld,  fiinii  & 
serious  and  a  solemn  opening  to  a  career  in  which  personal  gallsfl^j 
and  both  the  love  and  the  spirit  of  adventure,  are  grievously  tarnishedby 
a  proneness  to  luxury  and  indolence,  and  a  disposition  to  sensuality,  ^^ 
which  the  best  excuse  that  can  be  made  is,  that  they  were  as  maco  tlie 
characteristics  of  the  times  as  of  the  individual  himself. 

Prince  Charles  is  described  by  Madame  de  Motteville— when  set©- 
teen  years  of  age,  and  at  the  French  court,  as  of  goodly  stature,  well- 
shaped,  his  brown  complexion  agreeing  well  enough  with  his  ^ 
black,  expressive  eyes,  though  his  mouth  appeared  somewhat  large  and 
unbecoming.  He  was  not,  however,  so  successful  in  his  wooing  at  »* 
onset  of  his  career  as  he  was  afterwards,  and  that  from  a  vaiwty  of 

♦  Personal  Memoirs  of  Charleslthe  Second;  with  Sketches  of  his  Court  snj 
t^r^  ^^A'  ^-  Clayton,  Esq.,  Author  of  "Letters  firom  the  Nile^"  ^"^^^ 
&c    Two  Vols.    Charles  J.  Skeet. 
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causes.  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  does  not  appear  to  have  disliked 
tbe  young  prince  at  first ;  she  describes  him  in  her  '^  M^moires"  as  having 
a  fine  head,  black  hair,  and  swarthy  complexion,  and  altogether  possess- 
ing ah  agreeable  person.  But,  unfortunately,  he  neither  spoke  nor 
understood  French..  The  clever  and  haughty  heiress  soon  g^w  weary  of 
one  whose  attentions  seem  to  have  been  mainly  limited  to  carrying  a 
torch  to  her,  *'  who  had  nothing  to  say  for  himself,  and  whose  wooing 
was  carried  on  for  him  by  others."  Besides,  her  ambition  had  taken  an- 
other direction.  ^*My  heart  as  well  as  my  eyes,"  she  has  placed  on 
record,  "  looked  down  upon  the  prince  with  contempt,  as  I  meditated 
marrying  the  emperor.  So  greatly  did  this  idea  occupy  my  soul,  that  I 
only  regarded  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  an  object  of  pity." 

If  Charles  was  not  successful  in  his  attentions  to  the  beautiful  but 
selfish  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  carried  on  through  the  medium  of 
Jermyn — a  third  party,  as  she  sneeringly  remarked — ^he  was  not  the  less 
resolute  in  his  determination,  spite  of  his  mother^s  entreaties,  to  carry  out 
his  design  of  venturing  into  England  with  the  view  of  retrieving  the  lost 
fortunes  of  his  royal  house.  To  the  objections  urged  by  Lord  Jermyn, 
as  the  mouthpiece  of  his  mother,  he  spiritedly  replied,  "  It  is  better  for  a 
king  to  die  in  such  an  enteiprise  than  to  wear  away  life  in  shameful  in- 
dolence here."  ^'  It  would  be  well,"  remarks  his  biographer,  ^'  for  him 
had  he  followed  out  this  axiom  in  his  after-life,  which  presented  so  re- 
markable a  contrast  to  these  sentiments." 

From  this  moment  the  life  of  Charles  presents  a  continued  series  of 
stirring  adventures  to  his  biographer.  Yet  was  the  prince's  position  with  his 
str^t-laced  partisans  in  Scodand  anything  but  congenial  with  his  habits. 

''  Charles's  young  and  profligate  companion,  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  was  about  his  own  age,  was  alone  permitted  to  remain  with 
his  young  master.  It  can  readily  be  imagined  what  an  infliction  they 
must  have  considered  the  incessant  long  sermons  to  which  they  were 
compelled  to  listen.  How  they  must  have  laughed  in  their  sleeve  at  this 
ordeal!  More  than  once  they  were  reprimanded  for  their  unseemly 
levity  by  the  rigid  divines.  The  prince's  ruling  passion  for  the  fair  sex 
was,  however,  not  to  be  restrained,  and  we  are  informed  he  was  severely 
reprehended  by  a  committee  of  ministers,  and  urged  to  be  more  careful 
for  the  fiiture  m  shutting  the  windows !" 

Yet  Burnet  acknowledges  that  the  king  brought  himself  into  as  grave 
a  deportment  as  he  could.  He  heard  many  prayers  and  sermons,  some 
of  great  length.  ''  I  remember,  in  one  fast-day,  there  were  six  sermons 
preached  without  intermission.  I  was  there  myself,  and  not  a  little 
weary  of  so  tedious  a  service."  The  fact  is,  as  Captain  Clayton  puts  it^ 
the  Scotch  fanatics  treated  him  more  like  a  prisoner  than  as  their  king. 
His  life  was^a  constant  routine  of  misery.  Lord  Lome  was  placed  as  a  spy 
over  him  night  and  day.  The  defeat  at  Worcester  brought  about  another 
change  in  Charles's  fortunes,  converting  him,  as  it  did  for  a  time,  into 
a  disgpiised  wanderer,  and  onos  more  an  exile  from  the  land  of  his  birth. 
There  was  subject-matter  here — Boscobel  House,  Mosely  Hall,  Abbotts 
Leigh,  Charmouth,  Bridport,  Broad  Windsor,  and  Brighton — all  furnish- 
ing, with  many  other  sites,  their  quota  of  adventures  and  hairbreadth 
escapes  for  a  couple  of  stirring  and  well-told  chapters. 

Lady  Fanshawe  describes  Charles  on  his  return  to  Paris  as  presenting 
'  anythbg  but  a  prepossessing^  appearance.    <^  He  had  attained,"  she  says» 
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**  ft  mijestia  8tatai«»  aad  had  grown  manlj  and  poimrM  ia  pftfaon^i 
in  featueeSy  and  veckless  in  ezpresaoB ;  bisiidi  cnria  bad  been  eat  off  for 
tbe  purpoee  of  disgniae^  and  were  lepboed  by  a  blade  pmwig."  Made- 
moiselle deMon^nsier,  wbo  bad  oneepeimea  in  ber  "  MAmami'ihat  if 
ever  sbe  married  Cbaries  it  sbodd  be  when  be  was  in  difltixao,  ao  dni  be 
migbt  owe  all  to  bar,  did  noC^  bowever,  oontemplstobiai  with  ao  mmk  dis- 
&vour.  **  I  saw  great  improvement  in  bia  asien,"  sbe  relates,  **  sinee  m 
kst  parted,  although  bis  hair  waashort  and  bis  mooatadieB  longv  ^ibi^ 
indeed,  causes  a  great  alteration  in  nwst  people." 

CbajrleSy  aUioagb  he  had  learnt  Fzeneb,  and  could  now  eonyerse  wilk 
mademoiselle,  did  not  make  mere  progress  in  bis  smt  than  beirae.  Tbe 
heiress  herselip  admits  *Hbat  she  deliberated  wilihin  herself  wbeUier  sbe 
should  make  a  mesit  of  accepting  the  jonag  king  in  bis  dsstress  ;  but 
then  tbe  doubt  was  whether  bis  restoratioa  would  ever  take  place  !**  At 
kst,  seemg  Aat  Chades  "^bad  little  knowledge  oi  bis  own  affiun,"  aad 
disgusted  with  bis  preference  fer  beef  and  mutton  to  ortolans,  she  dsiw- 
mined  to  break  wioi  Um,  and  sbe  £d  so  by  telling  him  that  she  gfiered 
to  see  him  there  dancing  the  triolet  and  diverting  hinuelf,  when  be  ought 
to  be  where  he  would  either  get  bishead  broken  er  place  the  crown 
upon  it  We  suspect  ihe  loss  of  Mademoisdlie  de  Mentpeusier  was  ao 
great  heartsore  to  Charles,  no  more  so  than  the  fulure  of  aiiother  pro- 
jected aUianee  with  one  of  the  ndtk  aad  beauti£ttl,  but  licentious  nieces  of 
Mazarin. 

Certain  it  is  ibat  Cbaries  was  not  given  either  to  think  or  awditite 
any  more  of  bis  crosses  in  love  than  he  was  of  his  more  serious  affiois. 
As  Burnet  sar^s :  ^  He  never  seemed  to  lay  anything  to  haart.  He  par^ 
sued  aU  l^  diversions  and  irregular  {^asures  in  a  fiee  career,  and  seemed 
to  be  as  serene  under  the  loss  of  a  crown  as  the  greatest  p&tfosopber 
could  have  been*  Nor  did  be  willingly  hearken  to  any  of  titoea  ptqjeets 
with  which  he  often  complained  t&t  Ae  dianceHor  peraeeuted  Wm. 
That  in  which  he  seemed  most  ooacemed  was  to  find  money  for  sappert- 
ing  his  expenses.  And  it  was  often  said  that,  if  Cromwell  would  have 
compounded  the  matter,  and  given  him  a  good  round  pension,  be  m^^ 
have  been  mduced  to  resign  las  title  to  bun.  Duriag  his  e^ke  he  dbli- 
Tered  himself  so  entirdy  to  bis  pleasures  that  be  became  incapable  of 
application.  He  spent  httle  of  h»  time  in  reading  or  studhy,  aad  less  is 
thinking/' 

Nor  was  it  much  better  when  the  exile  of  TnnB  and  Cdegae^  at 
which  latter  {dace  he  was  lodged  for  two  yean  by  an  hoqpttd^le  infew, 
was  restored  to  his  throne.  <<  Thus  fu,"  says  bis  biographer,  *<  the  yoea^ 
prince  had  met  with  sad  trials  in  the  bitter  seho(4  of  advwmty.  B^  the 
dark  clouds  which  had  hitiierto  hung  over  bis  destiny  disappeared  snn 
after  tbe  abdication  c^  Richard  Cromwell,  and  a  bi%bt  fiitnre  opened  to 
htm.  The  most  delirious  joy  ran  through  the  country  oa.  his  nstsift- 
tion,  and  he  aught  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  meaarAs 
who  ever  sat  upon  the  English  throne*  He  did  not,  however,  profit  by 
his  past  misfortuaes^  but  gave  himself  up  te  sinfol  pleasmres^  aoglwtiag 
the  interests  of  his  people-«-a  procee£ng  which  justly  ca^e^  forth  Aeff 
iadtgoatien.  He  was,  moreover,  surrounded  by  evil  coimseBbrr  aad 
profligate  companions^  and  suflered  himself  to  be  drawa  iate  thetfohmmed 
D«t  &tal  cireleb^^ 

It  does  net  appear  that  Cbaiiss  wanted  «rf  caaiBplar  he  wasjMss 
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likely  to  draw  others  into  error  as  to  be  drawn  into  error  himself. 
Witness  the  manner  in  which  he  passed  the  first  night  of  the  Restora- 
tion. Haying  taken  leave  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  who  had 
assembled  at  the  Banqueting  House,  Whitehall,  to  congratulate  him, 
^thia  good  and  pious  prince,  whose*  reeal  to  the  throne  maay  well-mean- 
ing persons  were  disposed  to  attribute  to  a  speeial  ouraele  wrought  by 
God,  stole  away  t<^  give  tiie  first  proof  of  his  gratatude  to  Heaven  by 
passing  the  Restoration  night  ia  die  house  of  Sir  Samuel  Morhmd,  ait 
Yattxhall,  in  the  arms  of  Mrs.  Palmer,  who,  as  Countess  of  Castlemaine 
and  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  occupies  h\A  too  prominent  a  place  in  the 
domestic  history  of  Charles  II." 

it  nught  have  been  hoped  that  the  king^s  marriage  with  Catherine  of 
Braganza,  who,  notwitfistanding  the  ridienle  heaped  upon  her  and  her 
attendants  by  the  anthor  of  Grammont's  Memoirs,  was  a  most  attractive 

Sirson,  would  have  somewhat  sobered  him  down.  But  the  fickle  lover  of 
ucy  Walters,  the  supposed  mother  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth — Ae 
^thoughtless,  indolent,  gay,  and  proffigate  man  of  pleasure,"  as  he  is 
demgnated  in  the  Thurloe  Papers«-was  not  to  be  wo&  over  to  domesticity, 
or,  if  he  ever  was,  it  was  not  by  Catherine;  the  Lady  Castlemaine 
usurped  complete  empire  over  his  heart,  till  she,  in  her  turn,  was  for  a 
time  si^planted  by  Frances  Stuuft. 

The  court  frivolities  and  intrigues — ^the  various  plots,  real  or  fictitioiis 
-—the  great  plag»ue  which  depopulated  London^— the  extensive  conflagra- 
tion that  fblloweid  it,  and  destroyed  above  two-thirds  of  the  metropolis-^ 
and  the  desperate  and  sanguinary  engagements  with  the  Dutch  for 
supremacy  at  sea,  which  constitute  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the 
rmgn  of  Charles^— do  not  form  the  sole  staple  of  the  two  interesting 
volumes  before  us.  They  are  penned  in  the  style  of  a  class  of  hooka  so 
common  on  the  Continent,  called  *^  M^moires  pour  servir,"  and  which 
are  as  illustrative  of  the  ^  times  "  as  they  are  of  the  clnef  person  arooad 
whom  those  descriptions  are  grouped — a  style  of  publieatian  mach  wanted 
in  this  country,  as  being  capable  of  decidedly  more  picturesque  colouring 
than  stem  hist(Mrieal  narratives,  without  there  being  the  least  necessity  for 
the  introduction  of  aught  that  is  not  strictly  true  or  correct,  as  nir  as 
can  be  ascertained.  To  take  an  example  in  point :  what  idea  coakL  be 
obtamed  of  Charles's  real  podtion  at  the  French  courts  were  it  not  for  the 
Memoirs  of  Mademoiselle  de  Montpenoer  ? 

The  brave  and  gallant  Duke  of  York,  whose  religion  was  his  only  mis* 
Cniune;  the  disobedimit  and  rebellious  Duke  of  MonmooA;  the  licentious 
and  presumptuous  Duke  of  Buckingham;  the  enlightened  statesmaa, 
Lord  Clarendon ;  the  malignant  Shaftesbury ;  the  haughty  and  imperious 
Duchess  of  Cleveland ;  the  intriguing  and  time-swving  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth ;  and  even  those  infamous  wretches,  Oates  and  Bedloe,  whose  pre- 
tended revelations  created  so  great  a  ferment  throughoot  the  kingdooi, 
are  but  a  tithe  of  the  personages  who  tiius  group  tiiemselves  around  any 
attempt  to  portray  the  court  and  times  of  tiie  ^  Merry  Monarch  "---a 
strange  and  eventful  epoch,  peculiarly  well  suited  for  the  purposes  whiiA 
Captain  Clayt(m  has  menifostiy  proposed  to  himself:  tiie  endeavour  to 
umte^all  its  muitituduious  and  detached  parts  into  one  synunetrical  and 
distinct  whole,  and  at  the  same  time  to  impart  to  it  aU  the  spirit,  waroithi 
a&d  cdour  of  an  attraetiva  work  of  art.! 


(  ^^   ) 


THE  WAE  PAMPHLETS. 

AltSouoh  the  questioa  of  peace  or  war  is  far  from  being  settled^liie 

political  atmosphere  has  grown  clearer  during  the  past  month.   Ibj 

ancillary  causes  of  irritation  have  been  laid  aside,  and  the  quarrel  nmr 

properly  assumes  the  character  of  intervention  or  non-intervention  in  tbe 

afibirs  of  Italy.     M.  Cavour's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  month  Iia^ 

rowed  the  dispute  to  those  limits  which  enable  us  to  form  a  just  appie* 

ciation  of  the  wants  and  wishes  of  Sardinia ;  they  are  simply  uiat  Fnoce 

should  combine  with  her  to  expel  the  Austrians  from  Lombardy,  because 

that  great  power  has  gone  beyond  treaties,  and  exerted  her  influence  to 

maintain  the  status  quo  in  the  smaller  Italian  kingdoms.    To  this  Coost 

Buol  speedily  replied  through  the  columns  of  the  Vienna  Gazette;  by 

insisting  on  the  maintenance  of  the  special  treaties  between  Aostiis  and 

the  Italian  states.     These  treaties,  it  is  averred,  are  based  upon  redpnxil 

sovereign  rights ;  they  have  relation  to  the  Ireversionary  claims  of  ihe 

house  of  Austria  to  the  sovereig^nty  of  some  of  these  states,  and  coatn- 

bute  to  the  preservation  of  the  existing  possessions  of  Austria  inltsly. 

Simultaneously,  the  Austrian   forces  in  Lombardy  were  raised  bm 

50,000  to  180,000  meo,  while  enormous  mathiel  has  been  gndusHy 

collected,  all  serving  to  prove  that  the  Emperor  Franz-Joseph  is  dete^ 

mined  to  hold  his  own  in  Lombardy  d  outrcnce.     The  mission  of  hd 

Cowley  to  Vienna,  from  which  so  much  was  expected,  is  now  allovedto 

have  proved  a  failure,  for  the  counter-propositions  made  by  Count  Bool 

were  rejected  at  the  Tuileries,  as  tending  rather  to  increase  the  Austn'sa 

hold  on  Italy.     Under  these  circumstances,  the  French  goYeamnipat 

forth  another  manifesto,  strongly  breathing  peace,  but  which  had  the 

effect  of  diminishing  public  confidence.    In  this  document  it  is  attem^ 

to  prove  that  Germany  menaces  France,  and  that,  consequently,  Fiaooe 

would  be  justified  in  taking  defensive  measures.     Although  the  Emperor 

of  the  Fi'ench  publicly  stated  that,  while  he  had  promii^  the  Kingo^ 

Sardinia  to  protect  him  against  any  aggressive  act  on  the  part  of  Austria, 

his  promises  extended  no  further;  still,  it  is  generally  felt  that  any 

accidental  collision  on  the  banks  of  the  Ticino  might  necessitate  FieoeiL 

intervention,  and  a  war  might  thus  commence  at  any  moment.  0"« 

tiling  is  certain :  Napoleon's  assurances  of  peace  are  not  confided  m; 

the  whole  of  Europe  is  arming  in  the  dreaid  expectation  of  a  contine&w 

war,  and  it  is  considered  that  he  is  striving:  to  throw  the  odium  of  com- 

mencmg  hostilities  upon  Austria  by  making  propositions  to  that  country 

which  he  well  knows  its  pride  would  not  suffer  it  to  accept    In  Aib** 

there  is  but  one  opinion:  a  war  is  imminent,  and  they  would  prefer  i^to 

commence  at  once.     The  official  papers  are  making  direct  attacb  opon 

the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  declare  that  the  government  of  France,  at 

whose  head  is  the  elect  of  the  people,  in  whom  all  power  is  vested,  keep* 

Europe  in  a  state  of  disquietude.     So  strong  is  this  feeling  for  ^ 

among  the  Austrians,  that  apprehensions  are  felt  lest  the  Emperor  Francf 

might  be  hurried  into  undue  action,  which  would  seriously  injnw  ^"^ 
cause. 

The  reason  for  these  doubts  as  to  the  French  emperor's  motifW  caa 
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he  eanly  explained:  while  be  is  ostensibly  promising  peace,  pamphlets 
are  daily  issued  which  strenuously  urge  war.  It  may  be  that  more 
importance  is  attached  to  these  flying  leaves  than  they  deserve,  but  when 
they  all  blow  the  same  blasts  and  the  only  one  which  took  a  healthy  view' 
of  uie  crisb  was  suppressed,  we  cannot  but  consider  that  these  pamphlets, 
published  with  the  sanction  of  the  censorship,  represent  in  some  degree 
the  wishes  of  the  French  government.  In  our  last  impression  we  drew 
our  readers*  attention  to  the  most  important  of  these  pamphlets,  ^*  Napo« 
leon  III.  et  I'ltalie,"  and  strove  to  show  the  fallacies  it  contained.  Such 
an  analysis  will  be  unnecessary  with  the  pile  now  collected  before  us  : 
we  will,  therefore,  merely  give  the  heads  of  the  arguments,  leaving  it  to 
our  readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

The  first  we  take  up  is  called  '*  La  Foi  des  Trait^s,"  in  which  an 
elaborate  attempt  is  made  to  prove  that  treaties  are  only  made  to  be 
broken.  The  words  placed  in  our  sovereign's  lips  at  the  opening  of 
parliament,  that  *^  we  would  maintain  inviolate  the  faith  of  public 
treaties,''  appear  most  unpalatable  to  France,  for  the  mission  of  Napo<« 
leon  III.  is  to  play  the  part  of  moderator.  He  has  no  desire  for  per* 
fional  agg^ndisement,  but  it  is  hb  duty  to  champion  oppressed  nation- 
alities,  and  reconstitute  Europe  according  to  the  principles  of  ''  right, 
justice,  and  honour."  But  to  effect  this  gpreat  object,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  existing  treaties  must  be  overthrown ;  and,  regard  being  had  to  the 
end,  it  is  manifestly  unjust  on  the  part  of  England  to  impede  the  em- 
peror by  holding  such  antiquated  views  as  to  the  faith  of  treaties.  The 
policy  of  France  looks  to  principles  and  not  to  traditions ;  according  * 
to  the  holy  alliance,  the  sovereigns  are  the  delegates  of  God,  but  France, 
as  the  ^'  most  Christian  nation,"  is  their  prime  minister.  The  holy  law 
of  love  and  charity  is  her  aspiraUon,  and  for  this  great  purpose  she  now 
intervenes  in  Italy. 

The  next  pamphlet  we  take  up  bears  a  most  alarming  title,  *^La 
Guerre  c'est  la  Paix."  The  author  very  justly  considers  that  the  Austrians 
cannot  be  expelled  from  Lombardy  without  a  war,  and  he,  therefore, 
connders  it  should  be  declared  at  once.  France  ought  to  cross  the  Alps 
bearing  on  high  the  banner,  "Liberation  of  Italy,"  and  all  civilised 
nations  would  be  on  her  side.  The  only  valuable  parag^ph  in  this 
pamphlet  is  one  in  which  the  author  adds  a  further  confirmation  of  the 
yiews  we  have  already  urged  as  to  the  Papal  presidency  of  United  Italy. 
He  is  discussing  the  arguments  employed  by  De  la  Gu^ronniere  in  ms 
celebrated  manifesto,  and  concludes  as  follows: 

The  part  allotted  to  the  Pope  by  the  writer  we  are  combating  is  far  from  being 
so  noble  as  he  supposes  in  his  penultimate  chapter.  That  of  the  other  peninsu- 
lar states  would  be  more  deplorable,  were  the  proposed  combination  to  succeed. 
Sardinia  would  soon  see  her  statesmen,  orators,  army,  and  liberal  institutions 
placed  in  the  ''Index  Expurgatorius,"  and  all  the  patriotic  efforts  of  the  king 
and  M.  de  Cavour  defeated  or  annulled.  The  oppressive  policy  of  the  Neapoh- 
tan  and  Modenese  governments  would  alone  gam  anything  by  naming  the  rope 
as  the  president  of  the  Italian  Confederation;  but  neither  Florence,  Parma, 
Yenice,  llfilan,  nor  Genoa  would  find  a  support  at  Rome  in  the  presidential 
supremacy  of  the  priests,  governing  in  the  names  of  the  sovereign  pontiff. 
Then  they  would  fall  back  on  the  puerile  theory  of  the  sovereign  who  "  reigns 
but  does  not  govern."  Frankly  speaking,  these  political  subtleties  are  out  of 
season :  this  would  lead  Italy  oirectly  into  a  religious  war.  You  wish  Italy  to 
pass  from  the  Austrian  yoke  to  a  clerical  yoke,  and  that  at  the  very  moment 
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Finallyy  th6  anihor  oi  tat  pttmplilet  proposev'  to  cftt  w&  u^Mnn  lai 
bjr  oflenng  Austria  tbd  following  uitiinataifr:  T&e  ^iiipl^'ftM»' 
vent  of  the  Italian  proTinces  she  now  occopies  aeeorfing  lo  "fte  terns 
offered  by  the  Calnnet  of  Vienna  in  18^,  and  flkb  offiraal  ntdpShti 
wie  independence  of  toe  liOmbardo-yenetMe. 

TTie  author  of  the  next  pamphlet,  *^XJn  Congren  et  noa  k  Gwm,* 
ijhongh  not  so  warlike,  is  equally  astounding  in  liis  yiews.  Aeeorfingio 
him,  a  congress  should  assemble  to  reorgamto  flto  tttSLp  of  fioRfe,  asttie 
only  way  of  securing  a  permanent  peace.  As  a  sopplemoit  ti  Aenet 
map  of  Europe,  which  caused  some  excitement  a  short  time  bad^ireioiy 
be  allowed  to  describe  the  manner  in  wUch  Ae  equfifibfiom  is  tab 
maintained.     Europe  must  be  dinded  into  grand  gioups  of  ^Ikhbd* 

feneons  nationalities,'*  such  as — the  An^o-rTorman-Sce^  giOQp,iitt 
ranco-Roman  group,  the  Germano-Teutonic  group,  and  &  Bow* 
Sare  group.  To  prevent  any  collision  between  these  groops,  stetef  of 
the  second  rank  must  be  maintained,  such  as  Holland,  SmtaeM 
Bohemia,  and  Poland,  whose  independence  would  be  'ttieretahof  mr 
perfect  neutrality,  la  this  way  l^ere  would  be  diree  gTMt  emhad 
powers,  and  one  great  maritime  power.  And  &!fit,  what  wodd  EBgittxi 
gun  in  the  general  distribution  ?  She  would  Ikave  a  pn^tectonte  o* 
tending  from  Norway  to  Syria,  and  hold  a  Meditttfaneab  ishni,  aj 
Candia  or  Cyprus,  where  she  could  develop  her  nfaritiniesfftngfii.  % 
'Interests  of  France  demand  that  Ae  should  return  to  her'dMir<»it»no( 
1815,  and  hold  the  maritime  preponderance  in  the  lifiedittfMMsn^  Ske 
must  hold  all  French-Belgium  and  the  Rhenane  provinces,  and  be  seeored 
the  Channel  Islands.  By  being  placed  at  the  head  of  die  Italun 
Federation,  France  would  direct  a  group  of  Roman  nationalitieBCOii^'' 
itag  more  than  sixty  million  inhabitants. 

The  Germanic  population,  amounting  to  ferfy^five  mflfioiuywooiiuj 
neariy  equal  in  power  to  the  Franco-Roman  group,  whUs  theSwn^^ 
become  exclusively  German  at  the  expense  of  Denmark.  TheSctertW 
owing  to  their  enormous  numbers,  would  be  fivided  into  four  gtand  coa- 
federations:  the  first  comprising  the  countries  furthest  advanced  to 
civilisation,  such  as  Bc^mia,  Moravia,  Galticia,  and  Poland}  mthw 
Grand-Duchy  of  Posen.  Thitf  confederation  would  be  placed  under  ^ 
protectorate  of  the  four  great  powers.  The  second  confederation  ^''"^ 
be  formed  of  Istria,  Illyria,  Styrift,  Hungary,  atod  TransyWam^toW 
nndejr  the  double  protectorate  of  Germany  and  Russia.  .  The  third  con- 
federation, under  the  protectorate  of  France  and  Kusiria,  wodd  be  coo- 
nosed  of  Croatia,  the  Military  Border,  DalmaUa,  the  Hmegon^ 
Montenegro,  Albania,  Bosnia,  and  Servia;  while  "the  firtiiftr  <50Bf'*: 
of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  Bulgaria,  Roumelia,  and  Thrace,  althonglise*' 
governing,  would  be  under  the  immediate  protectorate  of  RtjssB;  ^ 
other  words,  the  awful  outlay  of  blood  and  money  entaillsd  by  the  Cnm^ 
war  would  be  sacrificed  to  our  author's  idea  of  recoiistitutiflg  Europe 
We  have  dwelled  longer,  perhaps^  than  was  requisite  6tt  tins  afow  w? 
gestion,  but  it  proves  the  wisdom  of  our  government  in  in^sfing^"'*^ 
letter  pf  treaties.  If  once  a  door  were  opened  ftr  1Sieil^  infiing««»«^' 
there  would  be  an  end  to  the  possibility  of  maintaiihifrgtlfe^c^iW^* 
Europe. 


M.  Fi*^itie'4^gaiaai^  Mrthor  ol  the  nwi  paMphlet^  nader  the  8«nB» 
what  pretentioas  titb  of  ^<  L'ATenzr  de  rEurope,''  gives  va  hb  views  J« 
te tkereoeOErfiMioii  of'£qa:op%  onlj  diiEe(niig  ifom  his  immediate  pre- 
decessgy  in  wildness.  Itass.  le&eshing,  however,  to  find  that  he  evinces  aa 
Hflkdjing  .hostility.  &r.  Eogbntd*  Accordiiig  to  this  gentleman,  we  are  the 
leal  oaiMe  ^  all  .contixfeental  emhvogiios,  for  we  must  fish  in  trouhled 
waters,  and,  while  boasting  liberal  principles,  we  never  draw  back  from 
an  alUaftc»  with  the  .most  oppressive  governments  when  our  matezial 
intacealis  arer  at  stake.  Hence  it  is  hopeless  to  demand  any  concessions 
bwa  a  eoeiUiry  whose  existence  depends  on  the  weakness  or  dissolution 
of  its  avals.  We  need  not  enter  into  all  the  arguments  of  M.  d'Hainault, 
lacne  espediaUy  as  he  allows  that  all  the  radical  chaises  he  proposes  can- 
not take  place  until  the  twentieth  century.  Such  far-sighted  poUcy  as 
this  is  quite  beyond  our  limited  range  of  viMon. 

The  pamphlet  called  ''  Italie  et  Fmnoe  "  is  in  so  for  better  than  those 
preeedii^  it,  firem  the  tact  that  it  is  only  half  the  l^sgth.  It  begins  by 
asserting  that  the  manifest  opposition  to  war  felt  in  France  is  produced 
by  the  gamblers  of  the  Bourse  acting  on  the  organs  of  public  opinion. 
The  country^  however,  only  requires  to  he  enlightened  as  to  the  real  facts 
of  the  case  to  bail  an  Italian  war  with  delight.  Imbued  by  these  patriotic 
feelings,  the  author  proeeeds  to  show  why  a  war  is  necessary.  After  all, 
it  would  be  only  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks :  the  Austrians  once  es^pelled 
£rom  Italy,  Napoleon  III.  would  repeat  the  lesson  he  gave  his  allies  in 
the  Eussian  war  by  insisting  on  a  general  peace,  and  then  a.  congress 
would  have  to  decide  on  the  future  fate  of  Italy.  Very  original,  how- 
esOT,  is  the  motive  put  forth  for  an  Italian  war,  and  it  is  worth  extracting : 

An  expedition  to  the  Italian  peninsula  would  have  the  ^eat  advantage  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  revolutionaiy  party,  whose  last  home  is  m  Italy.  A  person 
would  l)e  very  ignorant  of  history  not  to  know  the  peculiar  part  Italiaii  con- 
spirators have  ever  played.  In  1820  an  Italian  sect,  the  Caroonari,  began  to 
incraidiarise  Europe,  l^ey  produced  revolutions  in  Naples,  Piedmont,  and 
Bpaia ;  they[  fcunented  en(»rmous  plots  in  France,  while  the  numerous  secret 
soeietiiss  wniohhave  since  disturbed  that  country  all  emanated  from  the  Carbonari 
-—Young  Italy,  Young  Germany,  all  those  latent  associations  that  still  menace 
Europe,  sprang  from  that  formidable  movement  of  which  the  Italians  were 
the  promoters,  and  of  which  they  continue  to  be  the  most  energetic  agents. 
What  revolutionist  can  be  compared  to  that  insignificant-looking  Mazzini,  the 
undergroxmd  king  of  the  internal  furies  of  Europe  ?  We  will  not  remind  our 
readers  from  what  country  came  the  men  who  in  the  recent  attentats  displayed 
a  boldness  and  an  attitude  soldiy  befitting  honourable  enterprise. 

This  lamentable  state  of  things,  we  are  told,  would  be  at  once  removed 
by  French  intervention  in  Italy.  If  so,  and  the  emperor  entertains  a  due 
regard  for  his  life,  there  can  be  no  doubt  French  troops  will  soon  cross  the 
Alps.  We  are  certainly  comforted  at  finding  that  the  occupation  of  Italy 
by  Franoe  would  have  oioe  good  result ;  till  we  read  this  pamphlet  we  had 
2M>t,  we  must  confess,  given  it  credit  for  even  this  much.  More  than  all, 
iiowever,  a  war  is  necessary  to  defeat  the  insurrection  of  those  men  who 
twice  saluted  by  a  rise  in  the  funds  the  presence  of  strange  troops  in  Paris, 
aad  who  desixe  to  make  the  destiny  of  France  a  mere  accessory  to  their 
Operations.  These  men  have  already  threatened  the  emperor  with  a 
Ximqpean  ooalition  if  he  dare  to  proclaim  wa^r,  wad  our  author  thinks  i^ 
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\Afjti  time  to  show  tliem  that  they  are  not  the  real  itilen  of  France.    To 
Bach  an  argument  as  this,  pure  silence  on  our  part  is  the  best  reply. 

An  ex-deput6,  writing  on  the  subject  of  **  Pc^tique  nattonale,"  has  the 
credit  of  etaiting  the  cause  of  dispute  fakAy  enough.  He  iMores  the 
Central  Italian  embroglio,  and  openly  avows  that  the  pteence  ot  Austnaas 
iin  Italy  must  lead  to  a  row*  He  considers,  then,  that  the  emperor  sIioyM 
leaye  tne  choice  to  England  of  an  alliance  with  FrancA  or  Austiia;  but 
an  alliance  with  both  is  incompatible  with  the  interests  of  Europe.  In 
any  case,  howerer,  his  voice  is  for  war,  and  if  England  opposed  the  views 
of  France,  the  emperor  would  be  reluctantly  eompeiled  to  read  Ei^land 
a  severe  lesson^  That  he  can  thrash  the  world  is  a  foot  that  eaimot  be 
controverted,  and  every  nation  ought  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  Iob  ffnast&m 
ibrbearance. 

The  pamphlet  called  ^'Manin  et  FItaKe'*  need  Hot'detiiki  us  for  a 
moment  It  knerely  professes  to  give  the  Utopian  theories  of  Italiaii  unity, 
«bout  which  we  have  heard  enough,  but  adds  nothing  to  the  appredatiQa 
^  the  French  view  of  peace  or  war. 

In  reading  all  these  pamphlets  it  is  most  amusing  to  noticd  the  utter 
•contempt  with  which  the  writen  treat  Austtia.  France  need'6nly  inva^ 
Italy,  and,  presto  I  the  Austrians  will  be  dispersed  to  every^quarfcer  of  tile 
wind.  They  ignore  all  the  improvements  introduced  itito  -the  Austtiab 
army,  and  think  that  a  militaiy  parade  would  suffice  ta^libenrate'Raly. 
How  greatly  they  are  mistaken  we  need  not  here  Stop  to  show,  but  ife 
following  analysis  of  an  excellent  pamphlet,  called  '^L^Autriclieetite 
Provinces  Itahennes,"  the  only  one  of  the  nikm^r  deserving  serious  atteu* 
tion,  will  prove  that  all  Frenchmen  are  not  of  th^  opinioa  put  fbrth  1^ 
the  writers  to' wfaoih  we  have  hitherto  refeiY^d*  • 
^  As  the  Writer  rafost  justly  observes,  many  French  joiimakiepeM  (Aflt 
'the  state  of  Italy  is  a  menace  tb  Europe,  and  yet  theydb  iS\  hi  tb^ 
power  to  envenom  it;  they  cast  Mame  on  ever^]el6t  dF^^ltie  AiiaXsteli 
govemmetit,'  aiad  have  so  wiorked  on  pnblit^  xipnhion  te  FVatMe,  tbi^ 
neai'ly  ^eiy  b&e  beSeves  tfasit  thcinhabkants  of  the^liOteblU^o^V#neieirie 
are  unhappy  and  ill-governed.  The  author  of  the  pam{MiM^'4tt|^ilnj("V(H 
sided  for  a  long  ti^oe  in  Lombpirdy,  and  watphed.  the  efforts  made  by;the 
.  Austrian  officiuls  to  gain  the  love  of  the  popt]4atiQ9»  j^poseato  Asm 
'why  their  ^orts  have  not  produced  the  desired  result..  In  the  fiat 
'place,  puMic  opbion  in  Lombardy  is  repieseteted  by  thmobility;  Mie 
lioh  bourgebiste,  and  the  literati,  for  the  people  of  di^lownd  uaiftfte 
peasants  are  happy  and  satisfied;  they  care  very  Hide  v?ho  gotma 
them,  and  the  omy  time  they  raised  any  complaints  was  Svhen  the  ^tvA* 
.n^ontese  jbrought  th^  scouxge  pf  war  upon  thei^.  The  ItiJian  .niotili^ 
«re  uasttited:  to  oogleace  with  the  Austrian  ;  for,  whjile  ia,  ;Aii8tna.  tke 
eriatocratK  elemant  pervades  all  classes,  in  Upper  ItaLy.  the  idettiofafll* 
bitloir  ortattk  are  scarce  known.  A  young  AuBlri«a  oentleiMBi^iiffi 
dreain  of  the  gl6rjr  bf  commanding  an  army  some  diiy  on' wife  bftttle^eld, 
while  the  dream  of  k  young  ItaK^n  6f  good  fkthily  wt!ndd  %i(r  tb  jmMSSss 
fl  villa:  on  the  banies  of  eome  beshitifdl  iaks,.  and  ki  ferf^uie  itnfficitotif 
tai^  to  en^lble' hflo^  to'«|pebd  bipp;^  days  in  a  geirtfe  jfar  urfmfc.*  .^  -OAms 
differences  in  ide«s  «&a  <feelidgs  are'  the  dfanifT  iosuaea  tc^ntfae  libBfisaa 
wol^tyke^g  al<H>f  fmn'  the  iknp^nsd  govenii^n<l  7  itheir:  mh -^191 
'«ioi  iubject' thetnMvBs  ^  mllil«>yi)diseipliliej  amlt)tlMbt4  '      .•      ^^ 
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rarely  sufficiently  adyanced  to  allow  them  to  enter  on  a  diplomatic 
career :  henoe^  they  remain  at  home,  and  maintain  a  caste.  They  aro 
jealous  and  envious  of  each  other,  for  they  fear  that  if  a  £ftmily  draw  near 
the  imperial  court,  it  may  attain  honour  and  riches.  The  bourgeoisie 
>and  the  lettered  classes  entertain  the  same  feelings,  hdghtened  in  the 
latter  by  the  .national  aelf*love  produced  by  the  perusal  of  poets  and 
•historiaos,  m>m  Daate!s  *'  Divina  Commedia"  to  the  sonnets  of  Filieaja* 
All  these  causes  united  keep  up  a  spirit  of  hostility  against  the  impenal 
ffovemment,  which  resists  ail  the  generous  efforts  made  to  conquer  it 
,The  mistake  committed,  according  to  our  author,  was  in  placing  any  trust 
in  popular  gratitude :  the  Italians  require  a  firm  government,  and  offidab 
at  onoe  8^yi&reAadcivil|  whose  unbending  nature  should  prove  toevar]^ 
body  that  they  would  not  refrain  from  the  most  energetic  measures  in 
order  to  maintain  public  order. 

Hence>  then,  the  idea  of  forming  a  powerful  state  in  Upper  Italy  'is 
fallacious^  for  the  other  sovereigns  of  the  peninsula  would  be  at  tbe 
mercy  of  the  revolutionary  party ;  the  latter  bedng  encouraged  by  the 
head  of  the  new  states  who  would  strive  to  gain  the  whole  of  Italy  lor  a 
season.  M.  de  Bayoeval  avowed  that  the  papacy  could  aot  in  any  way 
be  maintained  without  tbe .  assLstanee  of  foreign  troops*  and  that  it  was 
impossible  -to  ioresee  the  termination  of  such  a  state  of  things. 

Among  other  publications,  which  tbe  present  oitsis  has  evoked,  we 
must  devote^  oucremaintng  space  to  an  interesting  work  by  the  Abb6 
.Miehon,  called  *^  L'ltalie  ppUtique  et  religieuse^"  which  supplies  much 
useful  information  as  to  w  present  condition  of  Italy.  The  abbe  is  de- 
cidedly a  euriojsityi  iui'so  far  as. be  is  a  libenal  priest,  and  his  views, 
although  opposed  to  our  own,  are  so  &irly  e^eased,  that  we  should  be 
unjust  w^re  .19^  not  to.mal{e  them  known  i  to  our  readers.  According  to 
'Jiis  opinion  there  ,is  .only  one  qhs^oe  for  Italy.:  either  the  kings  must 
grant,  constitutional^  governments^-  or  the  counlpry  will  hef^omerepubUm, 
£>r  it  oannot  go  on  in  its  piK«eat  .ahnprmal  conditii)^4  Still^rhe  oonsi^ers 
that  there  are  £ai4ts  ion  both  ^ideSr  ^od  d»0>adyic0  be  ^ivea  Sardinia  is 
■i(ery  opportuni<^r<.>'.    .  ••  t.    •  ...../.    ii-  i-,'f  .,;  -r-i*  ■ 

'  It  ever  s^eihs  id  tne  that  tAesfetesmen' ofK^dmoilt  jAjr 'too  YAueh'  attentiji 

^0  the dangers'iRibiafti rfmj^ make fteii*  iudependinee  incur.  ' Thtif  fei^ itM, 

m  theipresent  atMeof  the  m^  ofiEurop^,  Atistna  camcit  tearillKwa^  a«Btrip  ^ 

dipbma^rol  £iu:^,.a  ^^ssisi^nce  "which  she  djMrei  ngt  hmp.  And*  iA  thp  v^9^ 
thesis  01  a  European  conflagration,  the  .queatigai  wQuld  no.Io?\g;er  be  a  w^ 
between  two  states :  ail  Italy,  united  in  a  supreme  struggle  for  .independence, 
would  cany  the  sceae  of  war  to  the  northern  frontiers  of  tu^^Lopibardo-VenetesB. 
Italy  would  only  be  saved  hi  that  case  by  an  ofifensite  war,  t^Weii  wotdd  n»^ 
•Austrtai' to*  fesr  for'her'o'sm  sectirity,  artd  bri  glad  to  keep  her  natursftlimjte. 
FSedhnottt,  then;  can  peacefoQy  oeniitiiiae  ihafc  >defi&>paent  widish  he*  >  gemma  tor 
CMMnmesea  piodueeS)  -vatil  evea^TiMlities  oosuc  of  wluoh  timeiaLdSM9;f>osae^^tl|e 
see^.  Sherlmsrlitrte  risk  in  braving,thepetulanx»  of.  Austria.  .61».is,hetii^r 
d^fendeda^EW^I^ hfir  hsf  diplomatic  not^  t^ft by  the  gi^  of  itjexajidoa.     . . „ 

On  ttriviogirat  Rotne,  out  ahU's"fi98fc  olij«ct  was  toi  ioqnire  imto  -ibe 
'pofitical  oonditiair  <£  the  country. '-  Hei  fcnitid  opiiiioDS  gx«iayy  cUwided  « 
tedl^  neoessityofa  Freneh  gairiaon,  Wii^^aA  ^encfally  conaid^vedAilt 
iirccHsULnotttet  be  ^iven/ap,  aatheiFapia  tBO^s-mptanofaUyccmeiatiAg 
o£  mawaiMurmani could  not  be..trt»ladlto\  any<9f«sktT«d^iMib«  '  Gardsj^ 


▲ataiettir  <m  ike  tiUm  hmi^mu  MaA^  oppoi^ta^Ow  tm^imr 
patio%  and  k  vaBicoatiniitd  ramoh  i^^«nst}uA  wiah^  JUv^B^wg  to  tin 
iUbM  Mmiwa^ii^  gitmoik  Woidd*  n^t  |^v0v«  of  mn^  aswtotteiatb 

makM.  Only  tbft  BoUien  bvaog  in  the  utedel  wcnld  be  i^L  49%.  if  tk 
popdaee  broker  loose.  Tile  £o««eii  olergyt  a^  leeotiowts,  do  jaotlibtlM 
Ikttich.  Tkfif  sefroaeh  tkem  withsuH  JbtavHiff  dK»t  «U  &e  ispuUifiui 
irinnihejhadiiwoppoitiuiity.  Of  cewse  tbesepidi&e^wai^nfikpviul 
to  Ae  Frendk,  nhom  they  dateet  as.«  govenuoeot^  altbcHigh  ii»j  iim 
tern  as  a  oetioiL  They  cannot  £offget  that  the  Jinnehit^bUc  pot  don 
the  Boman  repnUio.  TjbeFreneh  troops  quite  reoifffoiMite  ti^iiiis^  A 
saUiBr  said  to  the  abb^  *'  The  Bomans  would  kni&  us  all,  if  % 
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The  Papal  governmeat  is  ease&tially  hostUe  to  evecyihiag  ImA. 
asriiee  rendered  them  was  only  accepted  by  £0100,  and  they  would  have 
pMfetTed  reocwing  it  from  aay  other  nation  thaa  the  French,  hh 
Saoved  College  there  ase  two  distiiiet  parties,  the  AustriaA  or  puieljtivo^ 
kitistio  being  die  dominant  This  party  stopped  Fio  Noao's  vSm 
toadenciesy  and  «rged  the  coontry  clergy  to  preach  against  lum.  T^ 
French  or  Liberal  party  is  represented  by  the  Pofw  hims^aadfonrot 
fire  cardinals  £  hence  it  is  quite  powerless.  The  Pope's  politicsl  podtum 
18  so  embarrassed  that,  despite  his  wishes  to  introduce  a  few  slight  i«te 
which  would  satisfy  public  opinion,  and  perhaps  render  the  remoTsl  of  tb 
French  troops  possible,  he  is  forced  to  keep  as  his  acting  minister  CaM 
Ajitonelli,  who  is  entirely  de¥oted  to  the  Austiian  party. 

Since  the  £mperor  Napoleon  gave  rise  to  apparently  well-foiaded 
OKpeetations  of  an  imaoinent  war,  public  opinion  has  beui  difiU  into 
three  distinct  categories.  The  adherents  of  the  fint  say,  iT&lhm^ 
be  respected :  the  Lombardo-Venetese  belongs  to  Austria  ioi  it  is 
unfortunate  that  Italy  cannot  be  emandpated  without  infiiogbg  ^ 
rights  of  Austria.  House  this  party  decides  for  the  status  ^  ^ 
i^mpathiung  with  the  condition  of  the  Italian  peoples. 

Another  party  says.  The  power  of  Austria  in  Northern  htijf.v^^ 
well-known  influence  over  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  constitute  a  raj 
of  iJie  European  balance.  This  influence  must  not  be  allowed  to 
menacing  for  the  future.  A  remedy  must  be  applied  in  time.  1 
this  party  proposes  diplomatic  intervention  to  regulate  the  dispute,  m 
by  concessions  to  the  legitimate  demands  of  Italy,  weaken  the  eioesf* 
preponderance  of  Austria  in  Italy. 

The  third  party,  finally,  desire,  as  expressed  in  the  pamphlet  ^^Nap^ 
leon  III.  et  Pltalie,"  an  Italian  Confederation,  with  the  Pope  at  its  hm 
thus  bringing  up  again  the  plans  raised  for  Italy  &om  the  time  d 
Henri  IV.  down  to  Gioberti  and  Manin.  *  The  last  being  at  present  tb 
ftrourite  view  on  the  Contineat,  we  maybe  allowed  to  add  a  fewreoanO 
to  those  we  offered  last  month,  as  further  confirmation  of  die  fdlt? 
contained  in  Napoleon's  proposition  for  settling  the  Itahaa  qeesties 
permanently. 

Such  a  confederation  would  comprise  in  an  offensive  and  defatf^ 
aUtanoe  the  Pope,  the  King  of  Naples,  the  Gcand-Dtdce  e£  Tosesny^ 
Ihike  of  Modena,  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  and  the  King  of  Sui^ 
Tins  alliance  formed,  they  would  have  to  engage  in  a  terrible  «tf  ^ 


Austria,  wKo,  eten  if  beiytth  by  acmd^fit^  ^vpduld  rtiaatn  tgam  «&ld  agviti 
to  the  combat,  and  the  fertile  plaifis  o£  Lorabardy  imold  he  deluged  mdi 
Uood  for  years.  But  the  veiy  idea  of  sueh  a  eon£BdeeaitiQix  is  aa'  abooF- 
dHy:  the  King  of  Na^^  feiels  faiiiiflelf  only  strong  ia  Aa  supparfeaf 
Austria^  while  iiie  smaller  Italian  piineea  regard  ^  G^itnans  as  tfaek 
sole  resoarce  in  time  of  trouUe.  Tho  only  exception  is  the  Duehess  oi 
Parma,  who  realises  the  old  proterb  abou^  the  Bombona^  that  in  that 
&mi]y  the  women  are  the  men,  and  she  ^oali  probaUy  join  the  coi»^ 
federation  sincerely.  As  for  the  Pope,  onr  paper  luur  sufficiently  psovad 
diat  he  is  boond  hand  and  foot ;  he  eoald  not  .m^tititte  any  popohv 
movement  witiioat  a  fear  of  rev<diition,  and  hence  he  cbnld  not  be  esh 
peeted  tojoin  such  a  confederation  heartily*  The  only  chance  of  success^ 
then,  would  be  by  Napoleon  throwing  an  enormous  force  on  the  side-oC 
the  confederated  states,  and  though  he  mi^t  secure  his  object,  it  is  qiute 
certain  now  that  Europe  would  eombine  to  thwart  him.  Whether  thft 
knowledge  the  emperor  has  gained  of  the  public  feeling  d«ring  the  lastr 
few  weeks  will  c»ise  a  ^lange  in  his  views  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  itr 
is  quite  evident  that  his  fe^vourite  Italian  Confederation  could  not  be  pro^ 
ducied  except  by  his  armed  interference.  We  doubt^  tiien,  whether  hm 
would  engage  in  a  war  with  Austria  for  so  dubious  a  result,  and  we  arst 
inclined  to  believe  that,  in  the  event  of  Italy  becoming  a  battle-fidd,  hm 
would  be  compelled,  for  his  own  security,  t^  fSc^w  in  the  ezacfe  footst^ 
<rf  his  uncle.     Such  a  result,  however,   it  is  impossible  that  he  caa 

wnsure. 

It  has  been  argued^  however,  that  xaterfisrenoe  in  Italy  has  beeooUk. 
absolutely  necessary ;  the  tottering  throne  of  the  Pope,  like  that  of  die 
otiier  spiritual  ruler,  must  collapse,  and  Austria  woald  then  seize  upon 
the  whole  littoral  of  the  Adriatic.  There  is  some  truth- in  iha  view,  €cm 
there  is  no  doiibt  Austria  anticipates  some  reward  for  her  constant  inter«^ 
ference  in  Italian  afibiis.  But  the  same  argument  is  equally  a{^caUe  to 
Turkey :  in  that  case  Europe  has  agreed  to  awwi  the  <»u»e  of  eisentBy 
and  we  think  the  same  plan  should  be  applied  to  Italy.  The  plain  truth 
i%  Europe  requires  no  war  at  present ;  nations  are  gradually  awak^ang 
to  the  folly  of  brute  force,  and  want  breathing  time  to  recover  from  the 
exhaustion  of  the  war  that  threw  the  whole  Ckmtinent  back  so  short  a 
time  ago.  Hence  they  look  with  an  angry  eye  upon  any  disturber  of  ther 
public  peace ;  and,  though  not  particularly  partial'  to  the  Austrian  do* 
minion  in  Italy,  they  consider  it,  under  the  circumstances,  prefepable  to  a 
general  conflagration,  by  which  nobody  wotdd  gain,  and  of  which  no  one 
can  foresee  the  end.  Hence,  then,  the  general  anger  ^t  at  the  mere 
suggestion  of  a  French  interference  which  might  precipitate  events. 

No  good  was  ever  yet  produced  by  an  arbitrary  intesferenoeto  secure 
the  libmtjr  of  a  nation ;  unless  a  people  can  assert  its  own  independenoe^ 
an  foreign  aid  is  futile.  To  England  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whe^ 
ther  the  Italians  become  free  or  Austria  continue  to  be  the  gendarme 
of  Europe ;  but  we  are  not  disposed  to  let  another  party  interfere.  The 
Italian  question  is  essentially  one  fitted  for  diplomacy;  a  display  of  brute 
foree  would  supply  no  useful  argument,  and  altteu^  Italy  might"  be 
liberated  temporarily  by  the  French  arms,  past  history  teaches  us  that 
she  cannot  maintain  her  independence  for  any  lengtn  of  time.  It  is  a 
misfortune  inherent  in  the  nation;  the  Italians  have  ever  been  prone  to 
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neglect  nationality  for  the  sake  of  local  aggrandisement,  and  the  result 
would  be  the  same  oyer  and  over  again. 

If,  then,  the  Italians  consider  themselves  strong  enough  to  expel  the 
Austrians,  and  possess  sufficient  confidence  in  their  unity,  let  them  recom- 
mence the  business  of  1848.  If  they  are  wise,  however,  they  will  remain 
as  they  are,  for  it  is  better  to  bear  the  ills  you  know  of  than  fly  to  othen 
that  you  know  not  of.  At  the  present  moment  Austria  is  stronger  tlum 
•he  has  ever  been  :  her  army  is  magnificently  disciplined  and  equipped, 
and  she  is  prepared  to  defend  her  own  against  all  comers.  Strong  ia  the 
justice  of  her  cause,  she  will  not  yield  to  the  dictation  of  France,  and  we 
cannot  blame  her  if  she  drive  matters  to  extremes.  Ever  sioce  the 
Crimean  war  terminated,  Sardinia  has  continued  a  system  of  irritatloD, 
which  was  contemptible  so  long  as  no  one  backed  her  up,  hut  now  tbt 
France  is  so  strongly  supporting  her,  Austria  feels  her  dignity  at  stake, 
and  she  will  not  grant  the  slightest  concession  which  might  be  attri- 
Butable  to  coercion. 

As  matters  stand,  then,  the  only  chance  of  hostilities  being  prevented 
depends  on  the  Emperor  Napoleon  making  the  amende  to  Austria.  Any 
moment  may  bring  us  news  of  a  collision  between  the  Austrians  and 
Sardinians ;  and  if  such  should  occur,  and  the  Austrians  cross  the  Ticino, 
Europe  will  hold  the  Emperor  Napoleon  responsible  for  the  catastrophe. 
fie  has  allowed  matters  to  reach  a  point  which  he  might  have  prevented 
long  ago,  and  we  are  being  most  unwillingly  forced  into  the  conviction 
that,  for  some  motive  of  his  own,  he  desires  to  see  the  commencement  of 
a  war  which  will  permit  his  interference. 

And  if  it  be  so — ^if  the  Emperor  Napoleon  listen  to  the  insidious  wiis- 
pers  of  his  courtiers,  while  neglecting  the  advice  of  his  honest  aiM/t/is^p- 
terested  ally — ^if  he  decide  on  kindling  a  flame  in  Europe  which  vnl/ 
tapidly  grow  over  his  head  and  defy  all  his  efforts  to  extingmsh-i?  he 
alienate  the  affection  of  the  people  that  elevated  him  to  the  purple,  m 
placed  a  confidence  in  him  unknown  since  the  revolution — ^a  people  that, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  material  prosperity,  allowed  him  to  exercise  un- 
bounded authority,  greater  than  that  swayed  by  any  Bourhon— ifhe 
petulantly  neglect  the  warnings  of  the  past  and  the  treachery  of  the 
present, — much  as  we  should  regret  his  disappointment,  we  could  not 
afford  him  any  pity.  If  the  war  commenced  to-day,  to-morrow,  oi  JQ 
ten  years'  time,  we  cannot  hold  any  other  opinion  as  to  its  merits;  w^ 
consider  it  unjust  and  unnecessary,  and  our  fervent  aspiration,  ere  tne 
combatants  meet  in  the  first  furious  clash  of  arms,  will  ever  be,  ''Ha^ 

601>  DEPEWD  THE  BIGHT  !*' 

f 

[Since  this  article  was  sent  to  press,  rumours  have  been  rife  as  to  the  a^ 
sembling  of  a  congxess  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Italy.  We  trust  it  may  ^^ 
but  ve  consider  that  the  peace  of  Europe  will  never  be  secured  so  long  i<i^ 
French  army  remains  a  standing  menace  to  the  Continent  Hence,  tlien»^« 
have  but  slight  hope  of  the  danger  of  war  being  more  than  deferred.] 
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lilTBBATUBJS  OF  THE  MONTH, 

Mb.  Kellt  went  to  Port  Phillip  in  the  latter  end  of  1852  with  ibe  in* 
tention  of  making  a  rapid  but  observant  tour  of  that  colony,  and  giving 
the  results  to  the  public  in  the  following  year.  But  he  amnits  that  the 
glowing  temptations  to  speculatCi  and  the  rich  visions  of  yellow  nuggets, 
contrasted  so  alluringly  with  the  stunted  rewards  of  literary  labour,  that 
he  soon  abandoned  the  aspiration  of  flourishing  on  paper  for  the  ezpecta* 
tion  of  figuring  more  profitably  in  trading,  land-jobbing,  or  digging 
pursuits.  And  lucky  it  is  for  the  reader  that  be  did  so,  for  without  the 
hard  experiences,  earned  only  by  practice,  Mr.  Kelly  could  never  have 
written  so  minute  and  detailed  a  portraiture  as  he  has  done  of  the  social 
and  economical  condition  of  *'  a  nascent  empire  beating  throughout  its 
remotest  extremities  with  the  strong,  sometimes  coarse,  but  healthy 
pulse  of  a  progressive  civilisation,  attracting  commerce  and  settlers  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  feeding  the  mills  and  mints  of  the  uni- 
verse  with  her  staple  products."*  Mr.  Kelly's  book  is  a  lively,  graphicy 
and  coloured  sketch  of  the  colony  in  its  auriferous,  agricultural,  social) 
and  political  aspects,  during  what  will  probably  ever  remain  the  most 
eventful  period  of  its  history. 

The  time  has  not  yet  come  for  a  complete  history  of  the  mutiny  in 
India.  The  last  scene  in  the  melancholv  drama  nas  not  \  yet  been 
enacted.  In  the  mean  time,  a  considerable  mass  of  valuable  materials 
have  accumulated,  and  foremost  in  the  rank  of  these  may  be  placed  ^'  A 
Year's  Campaigning  in  India,"  by  Captain  Medley.f  Tins  is  a  straight^ 
forward,  soldier-like  narrative  of  the  siege  of  Delhi  and  Lucknow,  and 
of  the  events  connected  therewith.  Professionally  accurate  as  well  as 
correct  in  its  detsdls,  the  work  will  be  indispensable  to  the  future  bis* 
torian.  Connected  with  the  same  subject,  we  have  ^'  A  Widow's  Bemi* 
niscences  of  the  Siege  of  Lucknow"}— one  of  those  sad  stories  that  make 
the  blood  run  cold  and  awaken  feelings  of  rancour  which  we  in  vaia 
endeavour  to  subdue.     Poor  Mrs.  Bartrum  I 

'^  Painting  popularly  Explained,"  by  Thomas  John  Gullick  and  John 
Timbs,  F.S.A.,§  is  a  kind  of  book  wmch  was  very  much  wanted.  No* 
where  do  we  see  the  proverbial  danger  of  a  little  knowledge  more  glar* 
ingly  exhibited  than  in  the  criticisms  so  glibly  volunteered  on  all  sides 
on  art.  A  work  like  the  present  was  a  positive  desideratum ;  it  is  full 
of  delightful  information  for  modest  inquirers^  and  may  be  of  consi* 
derable  benefit  to  hasty  and  superficial  talkers. 

Another  work  by  Mr.  Timbs,  "  Curioaties  of  Science  Past  and  Pre* 
sent:  a  Book  for  the  Old  and  Young,"||  like  all  its  author's  industrious 
compilations,  possesses  infinite  merit,  it  is  a  very  vade-mecum  of  de« 
sirable  and  useful  information. 

Ever  since  old  baak  Walton  set  the  example,  fishermen  have  ooosi* 
dered  themselves  entitied  to  chat  upon  fish,  and  all  other  matters* 

*  Life  in  Victoria.    By  William  Kelly.    Chapman  and  HalL 

t  W.  Thacker  and  Co.  t  James  Kisbet  and  Co.  §  Kent  and  Co. 
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Hero  is  Hr.  W.  Wright,  author  of  '<  Fishes  and  Fishbg,  Artificial 
hree^Dg  of  Fish,  Anatomy  of  their  Senses,  their  LoYes,  Passions, 
and  Intellects,"*  who  passes  from  Oppian,  the  old  fisherman  on  the 
classic  PyramuB  and  Cydnus,  whose  waters  contain  trout  aad  gudgeon 
in  the  Taurus,  hut  in  the  plains  of  Cahcia  are  almost  only  tenanted  hy 
harhel  and  the  hlack  fish,  so  heloved  hy  the  Romansf-  to  the  Dart  at 
Dartford,  where  true  enough  we  have  seen  from  the  bridge  a  white  trout 
sailing  over  a  broken  pipe — one  of  the  prettiest  objects  in  nature,  asso- 
ciated with  perhaps  one  of  the  most  repulsive  in  art!  Then  we  haye 
talk  anent  France,  and  the  impertinence  shown  in  abuung  its  mistrusted 
ruler;  on  the  Indian  mutiny;  and  on  Puritans  and  their  evil  ascendancy; 
on  distant  relationship  and  *'  a  pretence  for  intrusion  ;'*  and  on  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  other  non-piscatorial  topics.  But  then,  again,  it  is  but  fair 
to  say  that  we  have  a  vast  mass  of  useful  information  on  the  real  subject 
in  hand,  and  that  pleasantly  enough  told.  The  only  thing  we  caimot 
see  the  use  of  is  the  list  of  fish  in  Table  Bay,  Cape  of  Grood  Hope. 

'<  A  Journal  of  my  Life  during  the  French  Revolution,''  by  Grace 
Dalrymple  Elliott,t  ought  to  have  had  a  longer  notice  at  our  bands. 
Mrs.  ^G.  D.  Elliott  was^  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  an  extraordinary 
woman.  A  favourite  of  the  Prince-Regent,  she  was,  when  in  Pari^ 
on  the  most  intimate  terms  also  with  the  then  Duke  of  Orleans  (Phi- 
lippe  Egalit^) ;  and  the  part  she  was  led  to  play  on  the  outburst  of 
the  Revolution,  partly  out  of  regard  for  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, and  still  more  from,  according  to  her  version  of  the  matter,  tlie 
accidental  manner  in  which  the  fortunes  of  a  certain  Marqnis  de  Cban* 
senets  got  wrapped  up  in  her  own,  added  to  her  experiences  of  rerola* 
tionary  prison  life,  partly  at  Sainte  F^la^e  and  partly  at  the  IMI^  «t 
Versiulles,  constitute  altogether  a  narrative  of  rare  and  almostvieqaailed 
interest 

Mr.  C.  H.  Bennett  has  provided  a  change  for  the  perpetual  stereo- 
scope in  his  **  Proverbs,  with  Pictures."  J  Most  amusingly  are  the  fell- 
known  proverbs,  which  used  to  '<  patch  grief"  in  the  times  of  theBaid 
of  Avon,  illustrated  by  our  fanciful  author.  Hood's  delight  wia  to  give 
a  bodily  form  to  puns;  Mr.  C.  H.  Bennett  has  been  equally  ioco^ 
with  proverbs,  and,  curious  enough,  the  working  out  of  each  proUen 
will  be  found  suggestive  of  others  to  the  reader  and  observ«f. 

Dr«  James  Hunt,  son  and  successor  to  J^r.  Hunt,  who  obtvned  tf 
much  celebrity  by  his  treatment  of  the  difficulties  of  utteranoe  t» 
other  impediments  of  speech,  has  expounded  the  whole  philosophy  o(w 
question  in  an  excellent  work,  "  A  Manudi  of  the  Philosophy  of  ^^ 
and  Speech.  §  This  work  addresses  itself  to  a  far  wid(^  circle  than  the 
aflUcted,  and  we  have  no  doubt  will  meet  with  such  a  reception  atth^ 
hands  of  the  public  generally  as  its  merits  entitle  it  to.  .     / 1, 

We  cannot  speak  as  we  would  of  Mr.  Wraxall's  "  Armies  d  "fi 
Great  Powers,"  ||  a  work  which,  at  the  present  momen^  demands  tbe 
serious  attention  of  the  statesman  and  of  those  who  feel  with  us  that  ^ 
Country  ought  to  appreciate  the  armaments  made  by  our  contioeiu* 
neighbours.  Owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  our  pages  we  can  only J^ 
commend  tlus  work  strongly  to  our  readers,  assuring  them  that  tt»f 

♦  T.  C.  Newby.  f  Bichard  Bentley.  J  Chapman  and  Hill 
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will  find  a  mass  of  detail  on  the  subject  of  the  great  armies,  which  will 
enahle-  them  to  judge  for  themselTes  the  clanger  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
would  run,  if  he  defied  public  opinion  and  allowed  a  coalition  to  be 
formed  against  him.  Mr.  Wraxall  states  that  his  statistics  are  drawn 
from  the  most  correct  sources,  and  the  slight  verification  we  have  been 
able  to  establish  confirms  the  truth  of  his  statement. 

There  is,  among  the  creations  of  modern  times,  a  particular  kind  of 
novel,  applied  to  moral  purposes,  very  polished,  very  touching,  and  very 
true  to  nature.  It  has  deep  home  interests,  and  speaks  a  language  that 
meets  with  a  response  in  every  simple  and  pure  heart.  Such  is  "  Adam 
Bede,"  by  George  Eliot,  author  of  "  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,"*  a  work 
commendable  in  every  sense  by  the  interest  of  its  narrative,  the  truth- 
fulness of  its  characters,  and  the  fine  tone  of  humanity  pervading  every 
page,  and  imparting  to  it  as  a  whole  such  a  genial  colouring. 

Sermons  BY  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Bellew. — Scarcely  three  years  have 
elapsed  since  Mr.  Bellew  made  his  appearance  in  a  metropolitan  pulpit, 
unknown  except  to  a  small  circle  of  acquaintances,  and  yet  in  that 
brief  space  of  time  he  has  acquired  a  popularity  which  has  been  not 
inaptly  compared  to  that  of  the  once  famous  Edward  Irving.  This 
popularity  has  not  been  achieved,  as  is  usual,  by  attachment  to  a  cer- 
tain party  in  the  Church — ^by  loud  assertions  of  some  sectarian  dogmas 
— ^by  pronouncing  a  peculiar  shibboleth — or  by  any  of  the  orthodox 
methods  through  which  men  seek  to  rise  in  the  clerical  profession.  Yet 
there  must  be  a  cause  for  the  effect  produced.  In  these  days  men  do 
not  crowd  churches  to  an  inconvenient  extent  without  some  special 
attraction.  They  may  repair  to  their  pew  in  the  nearest  church  once 
or  twice  a  Sunday  to  fulfil  a  supposed  duty,  but  it  is  not  for  nothing 
that  they  will  go  long  distances,  or  submit  to  any  discomfort  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  religious  obligations.  Were  Mr.  Bellew  merely  following 
the  ruck  of  pulpit  orators,  his  church  might  be  respectably  attended,  but 
we  doubt  whether  he  would  excite  more  attention  than  his  contempora- 
ries. But  it  is  precisely  because  he  has  chosen  to  emancipate  himself 
firom  conventional  trammels^^because  be  has  chosen  to  speak  out  with 
boldness  and  simplicity,  not  about  abstractions  and  mysteries,  which,  if 
they  are  to  be  discussed  at  all,  should  be  relegated  to  the  schools  ^  of 
theology,  to  the  retired  cloisters  of  Oxford  aUd  Cambridge,  but  about  the 
practi^  concerns  of  life — because  he  wishes  to  teach  men,  not  how  to 
think  and  talk,  but  how  to  act — because  he  wishes  to  prove  to  a  genera- 
tion, which  has  been  to6  probe  to  pronounce  a  divorce  between  religion 
and  the  workt,  that  Christianity  is '  not  a  Sunday  sint  of  clothes,  to 
be  worn  on  one  day  in'  the  week,  and  packed  up  in  a  wardrobe  for 
the  other  six,  but  a  wofking-dress,  to  be  worn  m  the  midst  of  the 
bustle  and  turmoil  of  everyoody's  business  and  oocupatidn.  "Irhat  a 
Fraticis  Bacon  will  appear  in  the  pulpits  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  overthrow  this  Babel  Tower  of  dogmatism  which  cramps  or  mis- 
directs the  energies  of  the  clergy,  is  tbo  much  to  expect  at  present ;  yet 
we  fancy  (would  that  it  may  not  turn  out  a  fond  delusion !)— we  fancy 
that  we  can  discern  signs  of  the  advent  of  a  new  era  in  religion,  corre* 
sponding  to  die  new  era  which  Lord  Bacon  inaugurated  in  philosophy. 
We  fancy  that  the  number  of  that  hitherto  small  phalanx  of  liberal  and. 
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at  ihe  Mine  time^  earneit  mindsy  wUoh  refiue  to  be  bound  hand  mad  foot 
in  the  tranuneU  of  %  tniditiooary  theology,  ib  rapidly  incroadiig.     We 
fancy  that  we  meet  more  men  in  the  clerical  profession  who  are  not 
afiraid  to  be  denooneed  as  ktitudinariana  and  heretics,  and  that  there  k 
an  increasing  class  of  really  religious  laymen,  who  have  began  to  feel 
that  a  man  majr  oast  out  defSs  in  ChrbA  name  ^^uJb  KetrefoaAto 
ad(^t  the  traditionary  formnl®  of  oKor^sm.    And  ii  P  wj^f  thiA^cj 
in  our  heads  that  we  venture  to  call  attention  to  Mr,  Bellew's  Sermoiu, 
belieying  that  our  readers  will  find  in  them  the  best  index  we  can  give 
of  this  incipient  transmutation  of  religion  from  verbal  formalism  to  what 
we  believe  was  its  original  intention*— the  aiding  and  Sttpporting  a 
rational  being  inrhia  state  of  terrestrial  probation^  so  as  to  fit  him  for  a 
spiritual  immortality  hereafter. 

Success  is  a  great  incentive  to  exertion  in  literature  as  well  as  in 
other  matters.  ''  The  Bertrams/'  a  novel,  by  Anthony  Trollope,*  has 
followed  quickly  in  the  footsteps  of  its  predecessor,  ''  Doctor  Thonie." 
Like  it,  too,  it  is  a  rattling,  social  novel,  full  of  character,  and  re- 
plete with  incident  and  scenery.  The  latter  is  a  new  feature  impaitod 
to  the  modem  novel  by  increased  facilities  of  locomotion;  for  '^The 
Bertrams"  would,  permtps,  not  have  gone  off  so  buoyantly  without 
the  pic-nic  at  the  Brook  Kedron  and  the  catastrophe  in  the  Fool  of 
Siloam.  But  the  aspirations  of  George  Bertram,  as  he  eat  upon  the 
Mount  of  Otives,  watching  the  stones  of  the  Temple  over  against  him, 
were  doomed  to  a  very  Anglican  and  prosy  denouement— «  wedding 
with  a  quiet,  almost  melancholy,  widow.  However,  we  have  Cairo  as 
a  relief,  and  other  couples  in  reserve,  so  the  reader  need  not  fear  that  the 
interest  shall  flag ;  it  is  well  sustained,  even  to  the  last  scene  in  Hadley 
Church — ^not  a  funeral--^uch  is  not  the  legitimate  oondnsion  of  the 
novel — but  a  marriage. 

It  is  hard  not  to  be  able  to  speak  of  a  book  as  its  merits  wanuit 
without  being  suspected  by  some  people,  who  will  persist  in  seeing 
through  stone  walls,  of  a  puff  coUusory.     Such  a  prospect  shall  not^ 
however,  deter  us  from  declaring  that  ''  The  Wife  and  the  Ward ;  or,  a 
Life's  Error,"  by  Lieut.-CoL  Edward  Money,t  contains  by  far  the  bsst 
sketches  of  life  in  India  that  it  has  as  yet  fallen  to  our  lot  to  peruse, 
and  the  interest  of  which  is,  in  the  present  instance,  vividly  enhanced  by 
lively  and  graphic,  yet  at  the  same  time  painfully  truthftil,  peocilfii^ 
of  certain  of  the  most  marked  and  appalling  scenes  in  the  late  mutiny. 
Alas !  that  that  gallant  Edgington's  bullet  did  not  reach  the  breast  ot 
England's  deadly  foe — the  child  and  woman  murderer— *the  Nana  1   Fm* 
vidence  knows  best  for  what  fsite  he  is  yet  reserved. 
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